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PREFACE 


T  VOLUME  XVII,  now  Completed,  contains  the  Transactions 
*  of  the  Society  at  ten  meetings,  from  March,  1913,  to 
December,  1914,  both  included,  in  continuation  of  Volume 
XIV. 

The  Committee  gratefully  acknowledges  the  Society's 
indebtedness  to  several  institutions,  and  to  friends  and 
members  of  this  Society,  for  permission  to  reproduce  docu- 
ments in  their  possession,  for  the  gift  of  plates,  or  for  other 
courtesies,  namely :  to  Mr.  Frederick  Lewis  Gay,  Mr.  Worth- 
ington  Chauncey  Ford,  Mr.  Albert  Matthews,  Miss  Mary 
Lee  Ware,  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  the  Massachu- 
setts Society  of  Mayflower  Descendants,  and  the  Notman 
Photographic  Company. 

Volumes  XV  and  XVI,  which  are  reserved  for  the  Cor- 
poration Records  of  Harvard  College  down  to  1750,  are 
well  advanced  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  completed  in  1916. 

For  the  Committee  of  Publication, 


Frederick  Jackson  Turner, 

Chairman. 


Boston,  1  May,  1915 
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OF 


THE   COLONIAL  SOCIETY  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 


MARCH   MEETING,    1913 

A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  the  house 
^~*  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  No.  28 
Newbury  Street,  Boston,  on  Thursday,  27  March,  1913,  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Vice-President  Andrew 
McFarland  Dayis,  A.  M.,  in  the  chair. 

The  Records  of  the  last  Stated  Meeting  were  read  and 
approved. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  reported  that  a  letter  had 
been  received  from  the  Hon.  Charles  Grenfill  Washburn 
accepting  Resident  Membership. 

Mr.  George  Fox  Tucker  gave  an  account  of  Paul  Cuffee 
(1759-1817),  son  of  an  African  negro  slave,  who  was  born 
on  the  Island  of  Cuttyhunk,  became  prominent  and  had  a 
remarkable  career  in  Dartmouth,  New  Bedford,  and  in  for- 
eign lands  as  shipbuilder,  navigator,  merchant,  philanthro- 
pist, and  public  spirited  citizen.  In  1808  he  joined  the 
Society  of  Friends.  He  was  a  deeply  religious  man  and  was 
universally  respected.  A  monument  to  his  memory  is  to  be 
erected  next  June  at  Central  Village,  Westport,  by  H.  P. 
Howard  of  New  York,  a  great-grandson.1 


1  A  long  account  of  Paul  OufTee,  with  a  description  of  the  memorial,  was  printed 
in  the  New  Bedford  Sunday  Standard  of  March  9,  1913. 


2  THE   COLONIAL   SOCIETY   OF  MASSACHUSETTS  [Makch, 

Mr.  Albert  Matthews  made  the  following  communi- 
cation: 

NOTES  ON  THE 
MASSACHUSETTS  ROYAL  COMMISSIONS 
1681-1775 « 

Volume  II  of  the  Society's  Publications,  soon  to  be  issued,  contains, 
besides  the  Province  Charter  (1G91)  and  the  Explanatory  Charter 
(1725),  the  extant  Commissions  of  the  President  of  the  Council  for 
New  England  (1685);  of  the  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  and 
Secretary  of  the  Territory  and  Dominion  of  New  England  (1686- 
1688);  of  the  Governors,  Lieutenant-Governors,  and  Secretaries  of 
the  Province  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  (1691-1774);  and  of  the  Col- 
lector, Surveyor,  and  Searcher  of  Customs  in  the  Colonies  of  New 
England  (1681).  It  also  contains  three  Commissions  not  alluded  to 
in  these  Notes  —  namely,  Lord  Willoughby's  Commission  (1667)  as 
Vice-Admiral  of  Barbados,  etc.,  and  two  Commissions  (1727-1728) 
issued  to  Edmund  Gibson,  Bishop  of  London.  The  following  six 
Commissions,  mentioned  in  these  Notes,  are  not  printed  in  Volume  II 
because  no  copies  are  known  to  be  in  existence: 

1678    July  2  Edward  Randolph  Collector,  etc. 

1691     Dec.3  William  Stoughton  Lieutenant-Governor 

1691     Dec.4  Isaac  Addington  Secretary 

1711 5  William  Tailer  Lieutenant-Governor 

1715    April  28 6  William  Tailer  Lieutenant-Governor 

1716 7  William  Dummer  Lieutenant-Governor 

In  preparing  Volume  II  for  the  press,  it  seemed  desirable,  indeed 
necessary,  to  compile  a  List  of  Officials,  1685-1775,  giving  the  date 
of  each  Commission,  the  date  of  taking  office,  and  the  date  of  leaving 


1  All  dates  in  these  Notes,  except  in  some  of  the  quoted  passages,  are  New  Style. 

2  This  date  is  approximate:  see  p.  10  note  6,  below. 

3  This  date  is  approximate:  see  p.  88,  below. 

4  This  date  is  approximate:  see  p.  97,  below. 

6  This  Commission  of  Tailer  was  presumably  issued  in  the  summer  of  1711,  as 
he  was  sworn  on  October  4:  see  p.  90,  below. 

8  The  exact  date  of  this  Commission  has  been  recovered:  see  p.  91,  below. 

7  Dummer's  Commission  was  presumably  issued  in  the  summer  of  1716,  as  he 
was  sworn  on  October  5:  see  pp.  65,  92,  below. 
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office.  In  the  course  of  compiling  the  List,1  a  mass  of  data  was  col- 
lected that  seemed  of  sufficient  value  —  since  it  was  largely  obtained 
from  manuscript  sources,  or  from  printed  sources  not  easily  acces- 
sible —  to  be  put  into  convenient  shape  for  consultation  and  reference. 
Hence  these  Notes.    They  are  divided  into  the  following  six  sections : 

I  Council  for  New  England,  1685-1686 

II  Territory  and  Dominion  of  New  England,  1686-1689 

III  Period  from  April  18,  1689;  to  May  16,  1692 

IV  Members  of  the  Council,  1685-1691 

V    Province  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  1691-1775 
VI    Lists 

It  will  be  remembered  that  on  June  27,  1683,  a  quo  warranto 2  was 
issued  against  the  Massachusetts  Colony  Charter  which  had  been 
granted  by  Charles  I  on  March  4,  1629.  Edward  Randolph  reached 
Boston  on  October  26,  1683,3  and  on  November  7  — 

AT  the  opening  of  this  Court  the  Governor  4  acquainted  the  Court, 
that  since  the  last  sitting  of  this  Court  Edward  Randolph  Esq, 
arrived,  &  had  presented  him  wth  his  maj^'es  councils  act,  &  his  mafjes 
declaration  &  proclamation,  wth  the  quo  warranto  issued  out  ag*  the 
Gounor  &  Company,  &c 5 

The  Colony  Charter  was  vacated  by  a  decree  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  and  judgment  entered  against  it  in  October,  1684.6  At  a 
General  Court  held  on  January  28,  1685,  — 


1  The  reason  for  undertaking  these  Notes  was  the  fact  that  previous  lists  (such 
as  those  in  Palfrey's  History  of  New  England,  in  Whitmore's  Massachusetts  Civil 
List,  and  in  the  Massachusetts  Court  Manual)  were  found  to  be  both  incomplete 
and  inaccurate.  Innumerable  discrepancies  occur  between  these  Notes  and  pre- 
vious lists,  but,  except  occasionally,  it  has  not  been  thought  worth  while  to  point 
out  the  differences. 

2  It  is  printed  in  Massachusetts  Colony  Records,  v.  421-422. 

3  On  February  14,  1684,  Randolph  wrote  to  Sir  Lionel  Jenkins:  "I  arriued  in 
Boston  vpon  ye  26  of  Octber  late  at  night  and  found  their  Gen11  Court  that  after- 
noon broake  vp"  (Toppan's  Randolph,  hi.  272).  For  the  sake  of  convenience,  the 
seven  volumes  of  "Edward  Randolph"  published  by  the  Prince  Society  are  re- 
ferred to  in  these  Notes  as  "Toppan's  Randolph,"  though  the  last  two  volumes  were 
edited  by  the  Rev.  A.  T.  S.  Goodrick. 

4  Simon  Bradstreet. 

6  Massachusetts  Colony  Records,  v.  421. 

6  See  Toppan's  Randolph,  i,  242  note  425,  iv.  189. 
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AT  the  opening  of  this  Court  the  Gouerno' 1  declard  it,  y*  on  the 
certeine  or  generall  rumors  in  Mr  Jenner,  lately  arrived,  y*  or 
charter  was  condemned,  &  judgment  entred  vp,  &c,  they  lookt  at  it  as 
an  incumbent  duty  to  acquaint  the  Court  wth  it,  &  leaue  the  considera- 
tion of  what  was  or  might  be  necessary  to  them,  &c.2 

On  May  12,  1686,  "At  a  Generall  Court  for  Elections,"  — 

C  YMON  BRADSTREET,  Esq,  was  chosen  Gounor  for  ye  yeare  en- 
^  suing,  &  tooke  his  oath  y£  same  day. 

Thomas  Danforth,  Esq,  was  also  chosen  Dep*  Gou,  &  tooke  his  oath 
at  ye  Gounor  house  ye  same  day.  .  .  . 

Edward  Rawson  was  chosen  Secret,  &  tooke  his  oath  13  May.3 

On  May  14  Randolph  reached  Boston,4  bringing  with  him  an 
Exemplification  of  the  Judgment  against  the  Charter 5  and  Dudley's 
Commission  (dated  October  8,  1685) 6  as  President  of  the  Council 
for  New  England.    On  May  17  Dudley  made  a  speech  7  to  the  Court 

1  Simon  Bradstreet.  James  II  was  proclaimed  in  Boston  on  April  20,  1685 
(Massachusetts  Colony  Records,  v.  473—174),  and  in  Plymouth  on  April  24  (Plym- 
outh Colony  Records,  vi.  160). 

2  Massachusetts  Colony  Records,  v.  465.  A  copy  of  the  judgment  reached 
Boston  July  1,  1685  (SewalTs  Diary,  i.  85),  and  was  placed  in  Secretary  Rawson's 
hands  on  July  2  (Toppan's  Randolph,  i.  243  note  428,  256;  4  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Collections,  v.  142). 

3  Massachusetts  Colony  Records,  v.  513. 

4  See  p.  11  note  3,  below. 

6  This  Exemplification  is  printed  in  4  Massachusetts  Historical  Collections, 
ii.  246-278. 

0  A  copy  of  Dudley's  Commission  had  reached  Boston  more  than  two  months 
before  Randolph's  arrival.  On  March  3,  1686,  Sewall  wrote:  "Mr.  Stoughton  calls 
at  night  and  shews  me  the  Names  of  the  Persons  in  the  Commission,  telling  me  that 
a  Copy  of  the  Commission  is  come  to  Town.  Comes  by  Eldridge,  who  bore  away 
to  Montserrat"  (Diary,  i.  123-124).  On  March  8  Wait  Winthrop  wrote  to  Fitz 
John  Winthrop:  "Here  is  little  new  since  my  last  to  you,  only  Jo.  Eldrige,  who 
came  out  in  company  with  Gener  from  England  and  was  blowne  off  to  the  Leward 
Islands,  is  arived.  By  him  came  a  coppye  of  the  coillissio  for  the  Government  of 
this  Collony,  the  Prouincc  of  Maine,  New  Hampsheir,  and  Kings  Prouince  or  Nar- 
rogansett  country,  which  was  taken  out  of  the  Chancery  and  sent  to  Mr  Dudley  by 
a  freind.  The  originall  was  on  bord  the  Rose  frigatt  with  Mr  Randolph,  and  not 
yet  ariued,  but  expected  every  day.  The  coinission  is  to  Mr  Dudley,  as  President 
till  the  cheife  Govern1"  come,  and  to  the  rest  named  as  of  Counsell,  whereof  you 
are  one"  (5  Massachusetts  Historical  Collections,  viii.  459-460). 

7  Dudley  also  made  a  speech  when  the  Council  met  on  May  25.  His  two  speeches 
were  printed  in  a  broadside  and  were  reprinted  in  1  Proceedings  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society,  vii.  487-4S9,  489-490.  The  speech  of  May  25  is  in  the  Council 
Records  (ii.  2-4.)  and  is  printed  in  the  Dudley  Records,  pp.  226-227. 
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and  left  with  it  "a  true  coppy  of  his  majtjes  commission,"  *  and  on 
May  20  the  Court  sent  its  reply  to  "Joseph  Dudley,  Esq,  &  the  rest 
of  the  gentn  named  in  his  majtyes  comission."  2  On  May  21  the  Court 
met  for  the  last  time,  the  final  entry  in  the  record  being,  "This  day 
the  whole  Court  mett  at  the  Gouors  house,  &  there  the  Court  was 
adjourned  to  the  seccond  Wednesday  in  October  next,  at  eight  of  the 
clocke  in  ye  morning."  3 


COUNCIL  FOR  NEW  ENGLAND,  1685-1686 

President 

Joseph  Dudley  was  commissioned  President  by  James  II  on 
October  8,  1685.  The  government  created  by  this  Commission  in- 
cluded the  Massachusetts  Bay,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  the 
Narragansett  Country  or  King's  Province.    On  May  25,  1686: 

The  President  and  Couneill  being  assembled,  the  Exemplification  of 
the  Judgment  against  the  Charter  of  the  late  Governour  and  Company 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England  publickly  (in  open  Court 
where  were  present  divers  of  the  eminent  Ministers,  Gentlemen,  and 
Inhabitants  of  the  Town  and  Country)  was  Read,  with  an  audible  voice. 

Then  His  Majesties  Commission  of  Government  directed  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Couneill  was  likewise  read  in  open  Court. 

The  President  then  proceeded  and  took  the  Oath  of  Allegiance  and 
also  the  Oath  conteined  in  that  Commission,  which  were  administered 
to  all  the  Members  of  the  Couneill  then  present.4 

1  Massachusetts  Colony  Records,  v.  515. 

2  v.  516. 

3  v.  517.  The  date  there  given  for  the  final  meeting  is  May  20,  but  our  late 
associate  Mr.  Toppan  pointed  out  that  the  true  date  was  May  21  (Publications 
of  this  Society,  vi.  81-82). 

4  Council  Records,  ii.  1.  (In  these  Notes  the  marginal  entries  found  in  the  Coun- 
cil Records,  Court  Records,  House  Journals,  etc.,  are  sometimes  omitted.)  Cf. 
Dudley  Records,  p.  226.  The  records  here  cited  as  "Dudley  Records"  are  those 
printed  in  November,  1899,  by  Robert  N.  Toppan  in  2  Proceedings  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society,  xiii.  226-286.  They  were  copied  by  Mr.  Toppan  from  the  Coun- 
cil Records  and  from  the  Massachusetts  Archives  at  the  State  House,  Boston. 

The  following  notice  appeared  in  the  London  Gazette  of  July  29,  1686: 

Whitehall,  July  25.  The  Letters  from  New-England  give  an  Account,  That  on 
the  14th  of  the  last  Month  [an  error  for  May]  arrived  at  Boston  Mr.  Randolph, 
Secretary  of  that  Colony,  in  His  Majesties  Frigat  The  Rose,  with  an  Exemplifi- 
cation of  the  Judgment  given  upon  a  Scire  Facias  in  the  High  Court  of  Chancery 
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On  June  11: 

Then  the  President  took  the  following  Oath  in  Councill  to  observe 
the  Acts  of  Trade  &  Navigation : 

You  shall  swear  that  you  will  to  the  best  of  your  skill  and  power  so 
long  as  you  shall  continue  in  the  Government  or  Command  of  this  ter- 
ritory &  Plantation  well  and  truly  execute  and  perform,  and  cause  to  be 
executed  and  performed  all  matters  and  things  which  by  the  Statute 
made  in  the  twelvth  year  of  his  late  Majtys  Reigne  intituled  an  Act  for 
the  incourageing  and  increasing  of  shipping  and  Navigation,  &  by  the 
other  Statute  made  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  sd  Matys  reigne,  Intituled: 
an  Act  for  the  encouragem*  of  Trade;  you  are  required  as  President  or 
Commander  of  this  Territory  and  Dominion  to  be  sworn  to  the  perform- 
ance of.    So  help  you  God.1 

Dudley  was  President  from  May  25  to  December  20,  1686. 

Deputy-President 
William  Stoughton  was  appointed  Deputy-President  by  Presi- 
dent Dudley  on  May  26,  1686: 

The  President  in  full  Councill  declared  William  Stoughton  Esqr  to 
be  Deputy  President,  which  he  accordingly  accepted,  to  the  great  satis- 
faction of  the  whole  Councill.2 


here  against  their  Charter,  and  with  His  Majesties  Commission  to  Joseph  Dudley 
Esq;  as  President,  and  divers  other  Gentlemen  of  those  Parts  to  be  of  His  Majesties 
Council  for  the  Government  of  that  Territory,  until  the  Arrival  of  Sir  Edmund 
Andross  Governor  in  chief  of  New-England.  Whereupon  His  Majesties  Commission 
had  been  published  by  Proclamation  with  great  Solemnity  and  Demonstrations  of 
Joy,  and  the  President  and  Council  had  already  appointed  Justices  of  the  Peace 
and  other  Officers  throughout  the  Government,  and  setled  the  Militia  in  His  Ma- 
jesties Name,  all  things  being  performed  according  to  His  Majesties  Directions. 
There  has  also  been  presented  to  His  Majesty  by  the  hands  of  Robert  Mason  Esq; 
One  of  His  Majesties  Council  there,  a  very  Loyal  Address  from  New-England, 
expressing  their  due  Sense  and  Acknowledgments  of  His  Majesties  Grace  and  Favour 
in  receiving  them  under  His  immediate  Protection  and  Government  (p.  2/2). 

1  Council  Records,  ii.  36.    Cf.  Dudley  Records,  pp.  247-248. 

2  Council  Records,  ii.  9.  Cf .  Dudley  Records,  p.  231.  Writing  in  1765  Hutchin- 
son said: 

Mr.  Dudley's  commission  made  him  president  of  the  council  for  Massachusetts 
Bay,  New-Hampshire  and  Main,  and  the  Naraganset  country,  or  King's  province, 
Stoughton  was  named  deputy  president,  Simon  Bradstreet,  .  .  .  and  Edward  Tyng 
were  named  of  the  council,  not  by  separate  warrants,  or  by  mandamus,  but  all  in 
one  commission  (History  of  Massachusetts,  London,  1765,  i.  351  note). 

And  Palfrey,  writing  in  1S64,  said  that  "Dudley  was  appointed  President,  and 
Stoughton  Deputy-President;"  though  he  added  in  a  footnote,  "I  have  not  been 
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Stoughton  was  Deputy-President  from  May  26  to  December  20, 
1686. 

II 
TERRITORY  AND  DOMINION  OF  NEW  ENGLAND,  1686-1689 

Governor 
Sir  Edmund  Andros  was  commissioned  Governor  by  James  II  on 
June  3,  1686.  The  government  created  by  this  Commission  in- 
cluded the  Massachusetts  Bay,  Maine,  New  Plymouth,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  the  Narragansett  Country  or  King's  Province.  Reaching 
Nantasket  December  19, 1686,1  Andros  came  to  Boston  December  20 
and  was  sworn  that  day: 

His  Exce  2  Sr  Edmond  Andros  Kn*  Governour  being  landed,  repaired 
forthwith  to  the  Towne  house  attended  hither  by  a  great,  number  of 
Merchants  and  others  with  all  the  Militia  and  Foot. 

able  to  find  tne  commission,"  except  in  part  (History  of  New  England,  iii.  485  and 
note).  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  no  Deputy-President  was  named  in  Dudley's 
Commission,  which  provided  "that  the  said  Joseph  Dudley  and  every  succeeding 
President  of  the  said  Councell  shall  &  may  nominate  &  appoint  any  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  said  Councell  for  the  time  being  to  be  his  Deputy  and  to  preside  in  his 
absence"  (Publications  of  this  Society,  ii.  38). 

1  Sewall  wrote  on  December  19  that  "Tho.  Baker  told  me  Sir  Edmund  was 
below;"  and  on  December  20:  "Governour  Andros  came  up  in  the  Pinace,  touches 
at  the  Castle,  Lands  at  Govr  Leveret's  wharf  about  2  P.  M.  where  the  President,  &c. 
meet  him  and  so  march  up  through  the  Guards  of  the  8  Companyes  to  the  Town 
House,  where  part  of  the  Comission  read"  (Diary,  i.  159-161).  On  December  20 
Wait  Winthrop  wrote:  "Yesterday  morning,  being  Sabboth-day,  Sr  Edmond  Andros 
arived  at  Nantasket.  We  ware  some  of  us  downe  in  the  afternoone  to  know  his 
comands,  and  are  prepareing  to  receive  his  Excellency  in  as  sutable  maner  as  may 
be.  .  .  .  He  intends  to  be  here  about  noone  this  day"  (5  Massachusetts  Historical 
Collections,  viii.  471). 

The  following  notices  appeared  in  the  London  Gazette  of  October  25,  1686,  and 
February  14,  1687: 

Deale,  Octob.  20.  Yesterday  sailed  out  of  the  Dowries  the  Kings-Fisher,  having 
on  Board  Sir  Edmund  Andros  His  Majesties  Governor  of  New-England  (October  25, 
1686,  p.  2). 

Boston  in  New-England,  Decemb.  27.  The  20th  Instant  arrived  here  Sir  Edmund 
Andros  His  Majesties  Governor  in  chief  of  New-England,  having  been  received  with 
all  Expressions  of  Joy  and  Respect.  The  Governor,  and  the  Members  of  the  Coun- 
cil being  sworn,  an  Order  was  published  to  continue  all  Officers  Civil  and  Military; 
And  a  general  Council  is  appointed  to  be  held  here  the  30th  of  this  Month,  of  which 
Notice  has  been  given  to  the  Neighbouring  Colonies  (p.  2/1). 

2  It  is  perhaps  worth  noting  that  this  is  apparently  the  first  appearance  in  Mas- 
sachusetts of  the  time-honored  title  "His  Excellence" — or,  as  the  form  soon  be- 
came, "His  Excellency." 
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His  Exce  in  a  short  Speech  acquainted  the  Councill  that  his  Majtie  by 
his  Letters  Patents  dated  the  third  day  of  June  in  the  second  year  of  his 
Majtya  Reigne,  appointed  him  to  be  Capitaine  Generall,  Governour  in 
Chief  &c  of  New  England  which  were  then  published  in  a  full  assembly. 

The  Members  of  the  Councill  then  present  administred  to  his  Exce 
the  oath  of  Allegience  with  the  oath  enjoyned  to  be  taken,  by  his  Majty3 
said  Commission.1 

On  December  30,  168G,  "His  Exce  took  the  oath  for  the  observe- 
ing  the  Acts  of  Trade  and  Navigation."  2    On  February  4,  1687,  — 

His  Exce  then  took  the  Oath  for  executing  and  performing  all  matters 
and  tilings  wch  by  the  Statute  made  in  the  12th  year  of  his  Late  Matya 
Reigne  Intituled  an  Act  for  the  Encourageing  and  Increaseinge  of  Ship- 
ping and  Navigacon  and  also  by  the  Act  made  in  the  15th  year  of  his 
Said  Matys  reigne  Intituled  an  Act  for  the  Encouragem*  of  trade  required 
to  be  taken  by  all  Governors  and  Comanders  in  Chief  of  his  Ma*78 
fforeign  Plantacons.3 

Andros  was  again  commissioned  Governor  by  James  II  on  April  7, 
1688.  In  this  Commission  the  government  included  the  Massachu- 
setts Bay,  Maine,  New  Plymouth,  New  Hampshire,  the  Narragan- 
sett  Country  or  King's  Province,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New 
York,  and  East  and  West  Jersey.    As  already  stated,4  no  regular 


1  Council  Records,  ii.  105.    The  Andros  Records  read: 

His  Matys  Commission  for  Government  directed  to  his  Excell:  Sr  Edmond 
Andros  Knight  was  published  and  the  Oath  of  Allegiance  was  administered  to  his 
Exce  by  Joseph  Dudley  and  the  members  then  present  together  with  the  Oath 
for  the  due  execution  of  Justice  by  his  Matvs  said  Commission  enjoyned  to  be  taken 
(p.  240). 

The  records  here  cited  as  "Andros  Records"  are  those  printed  in  October,  1899, 
by  Robert  N.  Toppan  in  Proceedings  American  Antiquarian  Society,  New  Series, 
xiii.  239-268.  They  were  copied  by  Mr.  Toppan  from  the  original  minutes  in  the 
possession  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society.  The  Andros  Records  extend  from 
December  20,  1GSG,  to  April  25,  16S7,  both  included.  The  records  under  Andros's 
government  at  the  State  House  (Council  Records,  ii.  105-161)  extend  from  De- 
cember 20,  1686,  to  December  29,  1687,  both  included;  but  several  meetings  re- 
corded in  the  Andros  Records  are  not  in  the  Council  Records;  and  the  records  of  a 
few  meetings  —  both  before  April  25,  1687,  and  after  December  29,  1687  —  are 
found  only  in  the  Massachusetts  Archives. 

2  Council  Records,  ii.  107.    Cf.  Andros  Records,  p.  242. 

3  Andros  Records,  p.  249.  There  is  no  record  of  this  meeting  in  the  Council 
Records. 

4  See  note  1,  above. 
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records  of  Council  meetings  after  December  29,  1687,  were  kept,  or 
at  least  are  not  known  to  be  extant.  But  that  Andros's  second 
Commission  was  published  on  July  19,  1688,  is  made  certain  by 
what  Sewall  wrote  on  that  day  and  on  July  24: 

Eight  Companies  in  Arms,  and  Sir  Edmund's  Comission  is  published, 
extending  his  Authority  from  the  remotest  eastern  parts  so  as  to  take 
in  East  and  West  Jersey.1 

There  was  a  Gallery  erected  last  Thorsday,  at  the  east  end  of  the  Town 
House,  from  whence  His  Excellency's  new  Comission  was  published,  8 
Companys  being  in  Arms.2 

Andros  was  Governor  from  December  20,  1686,  to  his  overthrow 
on  April  18,  1689. 

,  Lieutenant-Governor 

Francis  Nicholson  was  commissioned  Lieutenant-Governor  by 
James  II  on  April  20,  1688.  No  record  of  his  taking  office  is  extant, 
but  presumably  he  was  sworn  on  the  day  when  Andros's  second  Com- 
mission was  published  —  namely,  July  19,  1688.3 

When  Andros  left  Boston  for  New  York  late  in  July,  1688,  Nichol- 
son accompanied  him  as  far  as  New  London,  when  he  was  sent  back 
to  Boston  by  Andros.4  Later  in  the  year  Nicholson  went  to  New 
York,5  where  he  was  when  the  overthrow  of  Andros  occurred  in 

1  July  19,  1688  (Diary,  i.  220).  Andros's  proclamation  to  continue  civil  and 
military  officers,  dated  July  19,  1688,  is  in  Massachusetts  Archives,  cxix.  72. 

2  July  24,  1688  (4  Massachusetts  Historical  Collections,  viii.  518). 

3  See  note  1,  above.  Though  not  named  a  Councillor  in  the  Instructions  issued 
to  Andros  on  September  12,  1686,  yet  Nicholson  was  appointed  to  the  Council  on 
April  25,  1687,  and  he  had  sat  in  the  Council  since  August  24,  1687:  see  p.  33, 
below.  On  July  5,  1688,  Sewall  wrote:  "This  day  Foy  arrives,  brings  a  Comission 
for  Capt.  Nicholson  to  be  Lieut.  Governour:  New- York  to  be  anexed  to  this  Gov- 
ernment. Mr.  Randolph,  a  new  Comission  to  be  Secretary  of  the  whole  Dominion" 
(Diary  i.  219). 

4  On  July  28, 1688,  Randolph  said  that  "I  am  now  going  to  N:York  where  Cap* 
Nicholson  also  goes  and  is  to  Continue  vpon  the  place"  (Toppan's  Randolph,  vi. 
257).  But  in  a  letter  dated  "Boston  August  the  31st  1688,"  Nicholson  wrote:  "His 
Excy  began  his  journey  from  [error  for  "to"]  New  Yorke  on  the  last  of  July  and  I 
went  wth  him  to  New-London  (about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  hence) 
butt  .  .  .  From  New  London  his  Excy  sent  me  backe"  (New  York  Colonial  Docu- 
ments, iii.  550).  On  July  30,  1688,  Sewall  wrote:  "  With  many  others  I  went 
to  Dedham  to  accompany  his  Excellency  in  his  way  to  New- York  and 
Jersy"   (Diary,  i.  221). 

6  Nicholson  was  apparently  still  in  Boston  on  August  27  (Toppan's  Randolph, 
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Boston  on  April  18,  1C89.    Nicholson  left  New  York  June  11  and 
sailed  on  June  24,  1G89.1 

Secretary 

Edward  Randolph  was  recommended,  on  May  16,  1678,  "to  bee 
imployed  as  Collector  of  His  Maties  Customes  in  New-England."  2 
On  May  31  the  Lord  High  Treasurer3  urged  the  appointment, 
Charles  II  gave  his  approbation,  and  a  Commission  was  directed 
"to  bee  issued  forth  vnto  him  [Randolph]  accordingly."  4  Randolph 
was  appointed  June  12,5  and  was  commissioned  on  or  before  July  9.6 
No  copy  of  this  Commission  is  extant. 

vi.  263),  but  was  in  New  York  by  October  7  (vi.  270),  from  which  place  he  wrote 
letters  on  October  21,  November  15,  and  December  3,  1688  (iv.  246,  252,  255). 

1  On  June  10,  1689,  the  Council  of  New  York  declared  that  "We  have  therefore 
thought  it  adviseable  that  the  Lieut1  Governor  Captn  Francis  Nicholson  doe  depart 
by  the  first  ship  for  England  to  render  an  account  of  the  present  deplorable  state 
of  affairs  here"  (New  York  Colonial  Documents,  iii.  585).  On  June  11  Nicholas 
Bayard  said  that  "This  Day  the  L*  Govern1"  departed  from  this  Citty  in  order  for 
his  transportation  for  England  "  (iii.  599) .  On  July  9  Stephen  van  Cortlandt  wrote : 
"Cap1  Nicholson  .  .  .  departed  very  privately  to  the  Nethersincks  thinking  to  go 
for  England  in  the  Brigantine  with  Coll  Dongan  who  was  gone  to  sea,  but  being 
hard  weather  and  Coll.  Dongan  sea  sick  Resolved  to  saile  back  againe  chusing 
rather  to  dy  on  shoare  then  at  sea,  and  came  in  again  just  at  the  time  Capt.  Nichol- 
son arrived  at  Cap*  Browne's,  and  neither  John  Selike,  Mr  Wadland,  nor  Heathcott 
being  willing  to  carry  Cap*  Nicholson  for  England  He  Resolved  to  buy  }/$  part 
of  said  Brigantine  which  he  unloaden  and  did  send  for  25  tunns  of  Log  wood  which 
he  took  on  board  and  so  sailed  out  the  24th  day  of  June  "  (iii.  595). 

2  Toppan's  Randolph,  iii.  4. 

3  Sir  Thomas  Osborne,  first  Earl  of  Danby. 

4  Toppan's  Randolph,  iii.  4.  The  direction  in  regard  to  the  issuing  of  a  Com- 
mission occurs  as  a  "Memdum  "  to  the  main  paper  printed  by  Toppan.  From  a 
passage  in  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council,  Colonial,  i.  782,  it  appears  that  the  King's 
approbation  and  direction  were  given  May  31. 

6  On  June  20,  1679,  the  Privy  Council  approved  a  report  of  the  Committee  in 
which  it  was  said  of  Randolph  that  "from  the  time  of  his  Arrivall  out  of  New  Eng- 
land which  was  on  the  10th  of  September  1676,  untill  the  12th  of  June  1678,  when 
he  was  appointed  Collector  of  your  Majestie's  Customes  in  those  parts  he  has  re- 
mained altogether  unrewarded  by  your  Majestie  for  his  great  paines  and  attend- 
ance" (Acts  of  the  Privy  Council,  Colonial,  i.  844). 

6  That  the  Commission  must  have  been  issued  on  or  before  July  9,  1678,  is 
proved  by  the  "Instructions  ...  to  Edward  Randolph  Esqr  Collector  Surveyor 
and  Searcher  of  his  Maties  Customs  in  New  England."  These,  dated  July  9,  1678, 
begin:  "Whereas  in  pursuance  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  made  in  the  25  Year  of  his 
M;i"'s  Reign  .  .  .  We  haue  Deputed  you  to  be  Collecto1"  Survey1"  and  Searcher  of 
all  the  Elates  Duties  and  Imposicons."  These  Instructions  are  in  the  Massachu- 
setts Archives,  lxi.  168-177,  and  also  xx.  2-11;  and  are  printed  in  Toppan's  Ran- 
I 
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Randolph  was  commissioned  Collector,  Surveyor,  and  Searcher  of 
Customs  in  New  England  by  Charles  II  on  October  15,  1681. x 

Randolph  was  commissioned  Secretary  and  Register  of  the  Ter- 
ritory and  Dominion  of  New  England  by  James  II  on  September 
21,  1685.2  He  was  also  named  as  a  Councillor  in  Dudley's  Commis- 
sion as  President,  dated  October  8,  1685.  Randolph  reached  Boston 
May  14,  1686,3  and,  when  the  Council  met  on  May  25,  immediately 
took  his  seat  as  a  Councillor.  But  it  was  not  until  July  1  that  he 
was  sworn: 

The  Secretary  Sworn  and  tooke  the  Oath  following: 
Whereas  you  are  by  his  Majtya  Commission  appointed  Secretary  and 
Register  of  this  his  Majtys  Territory  and  Dominion  of  New  England, 
you  shall  swear  that  you  will  faithfully  and  Lawfully  manage  and  per- 
form the  same  service  as  Secretary  and  Register,  keeping  true  Records 
of  all  things  proper  for  your  Office,  &  fairly  writing  and  fileing  all  such 
copies  and  papers  as  are  committed  to  you,  and  you  are  to  demean  your 
selfe  according  to  the  charge  and  duty  of  your  place,  to  the  best  of  your 
skill  and  knowledge.4 

On  March  5,  1687,  — 


dolph,  iii.  19-30.  Palfrey  says:  "Randolph's  instructions,  as  Collector,  from  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Customs  (George  Downing  and  two  others),  dated  July  9, 
1678,  are  in  Mass.  Arch.,  LXI.  168-177.  His  commission,  of  the  same  date,  is 
printed  in  Mass.  Hist.  Colls.,  XXVII.  129"  (History  of  New  England,  iii.  318  note). 
Palfrey  was  in  error  as  to  the  Commission,  since  what  is  printed  in  3  Massachusetts 
Historical  Collections,  vii.  129-138,  is  not  the  Commission  but  the  Instructions  of 
July  9,  1678. 

v  x  This  Commission  is  printed  in  Publications  of  this  Society,  ii.  333-337.  At- 
tention may  be  called  to  a  slight  error  in  Toppan's  Randolph,  where  a  draft  in 
Randolph's  handwriting  is  made  to  read:  "Whereas  his  Majtie  by  his  Lettrs  Pat- 
ents under  ye  Great  Seale  of  England  bearing  date  at  Westminster  the  14  day  of 
October  in  the  33  yeare  of  his  Raigne  hath  erected  an  office  of  Collector  Surveyor 
&  Searcher  of  his  Majties  Customes"  (iii.  120).  In  the  draft  itself,  copied  by  Top- 
pan  from  the  Massachusetts  Archives  (lxi.  249),  the  date  clearly  reads  "the  15th 
day  of  October  in  ye  33  yeare  of  his  Raigne,"  though  "  15  "  might  easily  be  mistaken 
for  "14." 

2  This  Commission  (which  is  printed  in  Publications  of  this  Society,  ii.  311-312) 
might  have  been  considered  in  section  I,  but  that  Commission  did  not,  as  did  Dud- 
ley's, terminate  with  the  arrival  of  Andros  on  December  20,  1686;  and  it  seemed 
best  to  bring  together  in  section  II  all  the  data  relating  to  Randolph. 

3  On  May  14  Sewall  wrote:  "The  Rose-Frigot  arrives  at  Nantasket,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph up  at  Town  about  8  mane"  (Diary,  i.  137). 

4  Council  Records,  ii.  45.    Cf.  Dudley  Records,  pp.  252-253. 
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The  Secry  prsented  a  bill  to  be  passed  for  a  Gen  Registry  as  in  Ja- 
maica and  read  his  Majties  Commission  appointeing  him  Secry  and  Sole 
Regr  of  this  his  Majties  Territory  and  Dom.  etc. 

It  was  prposed  that  the  Clerks  of  the  Severall  County  Courts  should 
Register  all  Deeds  Mortgages  etc.  and  be  accountable  to  the  Secry  but 
his  Exce  say'd  that  was  makeing  the  Secry  and  Regr  an  inferior  officer  to 
ye  Clerks  of  a  County  Courts  and  was  besides  the  end  of  his  Majties 
Grant  to  the  Secry. 

It  was  Ordered  and  Assented  to  That  the  Secry  is  the  Register  of  the 
Government,  and  do  appoint  his  Deputies  and  to  have  fees  according  to 
his  Commission.1 

On  May  3,  1687,  Randolph  leased  his  office  to  John  West.2  On 
May  4  — 

Mr  Randolph  Seer:  acquainted  the  Councill,  that  hee  had  deputed 
John  West  in  his  Offices  of  Secretary  &  Register,  which  was  approved  & 
allowed  of;  and  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  that  for  the  faithful  Discharge 
of  said  offices  was  administred,  to  the  said  John  West  accordingly.3 

On  August  9,  1687,  Randolph  petitioned  James  II  "to  Grant  him 
a  Commission  to  bee  Secretary  and  Sole  Register  of  yr  Maties  Ter- 
ritory &  Dominion  of  New  England  as  now  vnited  and  Setled."  4 
The  desired  Commission  was  granted  April  25,  1688.5  It  has  just 
been  shown  that  Randolph  made  John  West  Deputy-Secretary  on 
May  3  and  that  West  took  his  oath  on  May  4, 1687.  At  Randolph's 
request,  West  was  again  sworn  on  July  20,  1688: 

Whereas  you  are  by  an  Indenture  made  by  Edward  Randolph  Esqre 
his  Maties  Secry  &  Sole  Register  of  his  territory  &  Dominion  of  New  Eng- 
land beareing  date  ye  3  rd  day  of  May  1687    Authorized  &  Appointed  to 

1  Andros  Records,  p.  260.  There  is  no  record  of  this  meeting  in  the  Council 
Records. 

2  The  lease  is  printed  in  Toppan's  Randolph,  iv.  155-158. 

8  Council  Records,  ii.  117.  *  Toppan's  Randolph,  iv.  165-167. 

6  The  Commission  is  printed  in  Publications  of  this  Society,  ii.  313-314.  On 
April  25,  1688,  John  Povey  wrote  to  Randolph: 

This  accompanies  Yor  Patent  for  ye  Secrs  office  of  of  New  England  which  bearing 
date  after  the  annexing  New  York  &  the  Jerseys  with  the  other  Colonies  of  New 
England  Makes  You  Secry  of  the  whole  Governm*  of  New  England  in  its  prsent 
Extent  But  Mr  Spragg  will  have  an  Order  for  You  to  make  him  a  Deputation  of 
so  much  as  lie  held  before  (Massachusetts  Archives,  exxviii.  186;  printed  in  Top- 
pan's  Randolph,  iv.  221,  where  "Spragg"  and  "Deputation"  are  wrongly  printed 
"Spraug"  and  "dignitatem."     Cf.  Toppan's  Randolph,  iv.  217,  vi.  269,  270.). 
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be  Deputy  Secry  &  Register  You  doe  Sweare  that  you  will  faithfully  & 

Carefully  manage  &  prforme  ye  sd  office  as  Deputy  Secry  &  Register 

Keepeing  the  Records  of  all  things  proper  to  ye  sd  office  &  fairly  fileing 

&  Coppying  all  such  Records  and  papers  as  are  Committed  to  you  & 

in  all  things  to  demeane  yor  selfe  according  to  ye  Charge  &  Duty  of 

yor  place  after  yor  best  skill  &  Knowledge  &  pursuant  to  ye  sd  Indenture 

&  deputacon  giuen  you. 

John  West  tooke  ye  aboue  Oath  in  Councill  ye  20th  July  1688  upon 

ye  Desire  of  ye  sd  Ed.  Randolph.  ^      ^  ,  „  _     , 

J  Ed.  Randolph  Secry.1 

Randolph  was  Secretary  from  July  1,  1686,  to  the  overthrow  of 
Andros's  government  on  April  18,  1689.2 

1  Massachusetts  Archives,  cxxix.  90;  printed  in  Toppan's  Randolph,  iv.  231. 

2  Randolph  had  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  possession  of  the  records  pertain- 
ing to  his  office.    In  a  letter  to  the  Committee  dated  August  23,  1686,  he  said: 

His  Matie  hauing  been  Graciously  pleased  to  grant  me  the  Office  of  Secretary  & 
Register  of  this  Gom*  I  demanded  the  Records  of  the  Generall  Court  &  other  Bookes 
of  publick  Concern,  which  ought  to  be  lodged  in  my  Office;  and  had  an  Order  to 
that  purpose;  but  some  of  ye  Council!  &  others  looking  vpon  me  as  ye  Onely  enemy 
of  their  Country  haue  encouraged  the  former  Secry  to  keepe  them  in  his  Custody 
(Toppan's  Randolph,  iv.  116). 

In  a  letter  to  the  Lord  Treasurerr  (the  Earl  of  Rochester)  of  the  same  date 
(August  23,  1686),  Randolph  said: 

His  Majestie  hath  been  graciously  pleased  to  make  me  Secretary  of  his  Councill 
here,  but  ye  accounts  of  ye  Late  Treasurers  &  w*ever  else  relates  to  ye  discovery  of 
his  Majties  Revennue  is  kept  from  my  knowledge:  The  publick  Records  &  all  ye 
Grants  &  Settlement  of  Lands  in  this  Country  ought  to  be  lodged  in  my  office 
are  otherwise  disposed  of,  not  being  willing  to  entrust  them  with  me,  who  have 
been,  &  (as  they  say)  am  still  ye  Grand  enemy  of  their  Countrey  (Massachusetts 
Archives,  cxxvi.  66-67.    Cf.  Toppan's  Randolph,  iv.  121,  123-124). 

The  order  referred  to  in  the  first  of  these  letters  was  given  June  13,  1686.  The 
record  of  the  Council  meeting  held  that  day  states  that  Joseph  Dudley,  William 
Stoughton,  Edward  Randolph,  and  John  Usher  were  the  only  members  present; 
and  then  continues  (Council  Records,  ii.  39-40;  cf.  Dudley  Records,  p.  250): 

Who  not  makeing  a  full  Councill  (no  business  was  done  that  day)  only  a  letter 
writt  by  the  Presid*  to  Edward  Rawson  Esqre  late  Seer:  of  the  Massachusetts 
Colony  and  accordingly  sent  (a  Copie  whereof  follows) 

Whereas  it  hath  pleased  his  Majty  in  the  settlem*  of  the  Government  of  this  His 
Majtys  Territory  &  Dominion  to  appoint  and  Commissionate  Edward  Randolph 
Esqre  to  be  the  Secretary  and  Register  of  this  his  Majtys  said  Governm*  and 
Dominion. 

These  are  therefore  in  his  Majty'3  name  to  order  &  require  you  to  deliver  into 
the  said  Mr  Randolphs  hands,  the  Books,  Records,  Files  and  other  utensells  be- 
longing to  the  said  Office  of  Secretary  late  exercised  by  yourself e,  that  they  may  be 
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III 

PERIOD  FROM  APRIL  18,  1689,  TO  MAY   16,  1692 

Andros's  government  was  overthrown  April  18,  1689,  on  which 
day  the  following  "Letter  to  Govr  Andros  requesting  his  surrendering 
the  government  and  Fortifications"  was  sent  : 

safely  disposed  and  managed  for  his  Majty  3  service  according  to  the  directions  that 
are  or  may  be  given  unto  the  said  Edw:  Randolph,  and  hereof  you  may  fail  not. 

J.  Dudley  P. 

On  September  24  it  was  "Ordered.  That  Mr  Rawson  deliver  up  the  Keys  of 
the  Records  to  Mr  Addington  and  Mr  Benjn  Bullivant"  (Council  Records,  ii.  77; 
cf.  Dudley  Records,  p.  271).  On  October  21  it  was  "Ordered:  That  Mr  Addington 
&  Mr  Bullivant  attended  Mr  Rawson  on  Saturday  next,  to  assort,  take  an  account 
and  receive  the  Records  of  the  late  Governm*  and  deliver  them  to  the  Secretary" 
(Council  Records,  ii.  80;  cf.  Dudley  Records,  p.  273).    On  December  8  it  was  — 

Ordered:  That  Wait  Winthrope  Esqre  Symon  Lynd  Esqre  Benjamin  Bullivant, 
Mr  Isaac  Addington  &  Mr  Daniell  Allen,  be  a  Committee  with  the  Secretary,  to 
receive  and  sort  and  form  the  Records  of  the  Country,  (now  in  the  hands  of  Mr 
Edward  Rawson  late  Secretary)  that  so  they  may  be  apt  and  ready  for  service, 
and  that  the  persons  above  named  be  all  sworn  to  the  faithfull  discharge  of  their 
trust  in  this  matter,  and  to  the  end  it  may  be  forthwith  proceded  in,  Mr  Lynd  and 
Mr  Bullivant  are  empowrcd  and  hereby  ordered  to  take  the  same  from  Mr  Rawson 
to  morrow  and  to  remove  them  in  the  posture  they  are  now  in,  into  the  Library 
Chamber,  and  that  there  go  forth  a  strict  Warrant  to  Mr  Rawson  to  deliver  them 
accordingly;  and  it  is  further  Ordered;  that  two  locks  be  put  upon  the  Office  where 
such  papers  shall  be  lodged,  and  that  Mr  Bullivant,  or  such  other  person  as  Mr 
Randolph  shall  depute  to  that  service,  shall  keep  the  key  of  one  of  the  Locks,  and 
Capn  Winthrop  Mr  Lynd  or  Mr  Addington  the  other  (Council  Records,  ii.  94-95; 
cf.  Dudley  Records,  p.  281). 

On  February  4,  1687,  — 

His  Exce  Seeing  the  great  necessities  of  haveing  the  Records  of  the  Country  re- 
moved from  the  dwelling  house  of  Mr  Rawson  late  Secry 

It  was  Ordered  that  the  persons  Impowered  by  an  order  of  the  late  President  and 
Councill  of  the  8th  of  December  last  doe  effectually  persue  the  same  and  that  the 
Office  in  the  Court  House  in  Boston  be  forthwith  enlarged  and  prepared  to  receive 
them  accordingly  (Andros  Records, pp.  249-230.  Cf.Toppan's  Randolph,  vi.  181,210). 

In  a  draft  in  the  Massachusetts  Archives  this  reads: 

Whereas  by  an  Order  of  the  late  President  &  Councill  dated  the  8th  day  of  De- 
cember last  It  was  ordered  That  Wait  Winthrop,  Simon  Lynds  Esq1"3  Benjamin 
Bulliuent,  mr  Isaac  Addington,  &  mr  Daniel  Allin  be  a  Comtee  with  the  Secretary 
to  rcceiue  sort  and  form  the  Records  of  the  Country  (now  in  the  hands  of  mr  Raw- 
son  late  Secretary,)  that  they  may  be  ready  for  Seruice,  Enjoyning  the  sd  Comtee 
to  be  Sworn  for  the  faithfull  discharge  of  their  trust  impowering,  &  ordering,  mr 
Lynd  ft  mr  Bulliuent  to  take  the  same  from  mr  Rawson  the  next  day  following,  & 
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SB 


At  the  Town  House  Boston  18th  April  1689 


Our  Selves  as  well  as  many  others  the  Inhabitants  of  this  Town  and 
Places  adjacent  being  Surprised  with  the  Peoples  Sudden  taking  to 

to  remove  the  same,  (in  the  posture  they  find  them)  into  the  Liberary  Chamber. 
In  pursuance  whereof  it  is  hereby  Ordered  That  the  sd  Comtee  do  forthwith  enter 
upon  the  effectual  execusion  thereof,  bringing  them  to  ye  Office  provided  for  them 
&  Mr  Rawson  late  Secry  to  be  assisting  in  sorting  &  disposing  them  accordingly 
(cxxvi.  225). 

A  year  went  by  when,  on  February  3,  1688,  another  order  was  issued  (Massa- 
chusetts Archives,  cxxviii.  36) : 

Att  a  Councill  held  at  the  Councill  Chamber  in  Boston 

ye  3d  day  of  february  1687. 

Present 

His  Excye  Sr  Edmund  Andros  Kn*  &c: 


Esqrs 


John  Hincks 
Nath:  Clarke 
Edwd  Randolph 
ffranc:  Nicholson 
Sam11  Shrimpton 
Wm  Browne 


Esqrs 


Joseph  Dudley 
Wm  Stoughton 
Rob*  Mason 
Tho:  Hinckley 
John  Usher 
Barth:  Gidney 

Forasmuch  as  the  severall  Orders  formerly  made  for  taking  an  account  of  the 
publiq3  Records  of  the  late  Massachusetts  Collony  have  not  been  attended  that 
the  same  might  be  putt  into  the  Secryes  Custody  and  all  persons  have  recourse  to 
them  as  Occasion  Ordered  that  Mr  Isaac  Addington  and  Mr  John  Herbert  Coward 
be  and  are  hereby  desired  and  authorized  in  the  presence  of  Mr  Edward  Randolph 
Secry  and  Mr  Edward  Rawson  the  late  Secry  or  some  one  on  [altered  from  "in," 
or  "in"  altered  from  "on"]  his  behalfe  to  take  an  account  in  writeing  of  all  the  said 
Records  and  that  they  beginn  the  same  on  Tuesday  next  and  continue  day  by  day 
about  the  same  till  compleated  and  that  then  the  said  Records  be  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  the  said  Secry  and  the  account  thereof  by  them  taken  forthwith  returned 
to  this  board  under  their  hands  By  Qrder  in  Councill  &c 

John  West  D  Secry 

What  is  perhaps  the  final  allusion  to  this  matter  occurs  in  the  following  document 
(Massachusetts  Archives,  cxxvi.  238)  under  date  of  March  6,  1688: 

Att  a  Councill  held  att  ye  Councill  Chamber  in  Boston 
on  Tuesday  ye  6th  day  of  March  1687 

prsent 
His  Excelly  Sr  Edmd  Andros  Kn*  &c 
Joseph  Dudley     1  Jn°  Lathrop 

Wm  Stoughton  NathK  Clarke 

Jn°  Winthrop       [  Esqrs  Richd  Arnold        \  Esqr 

Waite  Winthrop  Edwd  Randolph 

Jn°  Usher  J  ffranc  Nicholson  w 

Upon  Reading  this  day  in  Councill  ye  Report  made  by  Edwd  Randolph  Secry 
Edwd  Rawson  Isaack  Addington  &  Jn°  Herbert  Coward  togather  with  ye  account 
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Arms;  In  the  first  motion  whereof  we  were  wholly  Ignorant;  are  driven 
by  the  present  Exigence  and  necessity  to  Acquaint  your  Excellency, 
That  for  the  quieting,  and  Security  of  the  People  inhabiting  this  Coun- 
trey  from  the  imminent  dangers  they  many  ways  lye  open  and  exposed 
unto;  And  for  your  own  Safety,  We  judge  it  necessary,  That  you  forth- 
with Surrender,  and  deliver  up  the1  Government,  and  Fortifications  to 
be  preserved  to  be  disposed  according  to  Order  and  direction  from  the 
Crown  of  England;  which  is  Suddenly  expected  may  arrive;  promising 
all  Security  from  Violence  to  your  self;  Or  any  other  of  your  Gentlemen 
and  Souldiers  in  person  or  Estate.  Or  else  we  are  assured  they  will 
endeavour  the  taking  of  the  Fortifications  by  Storm,  if  any  Opposition 
be  made 

To  Sr  Edmund  Andros  Kn*: 

S:  Bradstreet  Wait  Winthrop 
William  Stoughton  John  Richards  Sam*  Shrimpton 
Thos  Danforth  Elisha  Cook  Wm  Browne 

IsA  Addington         Bartha  Gedney 

John  Foster 

Peter  Sergent 

David  Waterhouse 

Adam  Winthrop 

Jn°  Nelson 

Thursday  April  18th  1689 

Sent  by  Mr  Nath1  Oliver 

and  Mr  John  Eyre  " 

On  April  19  a  "Letter  to  Ensign  John  Pipon  to  give  up  the  Castle, 
now  under  his  command,"  was  sent.2    On  April  20  a  "Council  for 


by  them  taken  of  ye  publique  Records  of  ye  late  Massachusetts  Collony  —  pur- 
suant to  an  Ordr  of  this  Board  beareing  Date  ye  3d  of  ffebruary  past  Ordered  that 
ye  sd  Records  be  forthwith  taken  into  ye  Custody  &  Charge  of  ye  Secry  &  Kept 
with  ye  other  Records  of  this  Dominion  in  the  Secrys  office  where  all  psons  may  haue 
recourse  to  them  as  occasion  &  that  ye  Key  heitherto  Kept  by  mr  Rawson  of  ye 
place  where  ye  sd  Records  are  be  forthwith  delivered  to  ye  sd  Secry 

By  Ordr  in  Councill 

1  Court  Records,  vi.  1. 

2  vi.  1-2.  By  error  this  letter  is  dated  "  19th  April  1690."  The  letter  to  Andros 
of  April  18  was  signed  by  fifteen  persons,  of  whom  three  —  William  Browne,  Bar- 
tholomew Gedney,  and  John  Nelson  —  did  not  sign  the  letter  of  April  19  to  Pipon. 
The  letter  to  Pipon  of  April  19  was  signed  by  fourteen  persons,  of  whom  two  — 
William  Johnson  and  James  Russell  —  did  not  sign  the  letter  to  Andros  of 
April  18. 
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Council   of  Safety 
appointed 


Safety  of  the  People  and  Conservation  of  the  Peace"  was  appointed, 
as  follows: 

April  20th  1689 
A  Council  for  Safety  of  the  People  and  Conservation  of 
Peace 

Pursuant  to  the  Advice  given  unto  Sr  Edmund  Andros 
Whereupon  the  Fortifications  and  Government  were 
Surrendred,  And  also  being  constreined  by  the  Mili- 
tary Forces  now  in  Arms 

It  is  Agreed  that  the  Gentlemen  that  are  present 
and  Subscribed  that  Advice  together  with  such  other 
of  the  old  Magistrates  Or  such  other  Gentlemen  as 
they  shall  Judge  meet  to  Associate  to  them,  are  en- 
trusted with  the  Safety  of  the  People  and  Conservation 
of  the  Peace  untill  there  be  a  farther  and  more  Orderly 
Settlement.     And   Simon  Bradstreet  Esq3   is    Chosen 


to  Preside 

Simon  Bradstreet 
William  Stoughton 
John  Richards 
John  Foster 
Peter  Sergeant 
David  Waterhouse 
Isa:  Addington 
Adam  Winthrop 
J  Nelson  l 


Thos  Danforth 
Elisha  Cooke 
as  declared 


Wait  Winthrop 
Sam  Shrimpton 
WM  Browne 
Barth°  Gedney 


On  the  same  day  (April  20)  "Mr  Isaac  Addington  is  nomi- 
nated and  appointed  Clerk  of  the  Council,  and  to  officiate  as 
such."  2 

On  May  1  the  doings  of  the  Council  for  Safety  on  April  20  were 
approved: 

approving  'the  °o>       We  whose  Names  are  underwritten  being  invited  by 

Sfafityhe  CouncU   the  Gentlemen  above  named  to  be  added  unto  them  of 

the  Council  Do  consent  to  and  approve  of,  what  was 

done    by  tthe  Said  Gentlemen  in  their    Advice  given 


1  Court  Records,  vi.  2. 

2  vi.  3. 
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unto  Sr  Edmund  Andros,  And  do  Accept  of  the  Said 
Invitation  and  will  give  our  Assistance  therein 

Ja  Russell  John  Joyliffe  Richd  Sprague 

John  Phillips  Edm  Hutchinson         Jer  Dummer 

Penn  Townsend  Nath  Oliver  Wm  Johnson 

Joseph  Lynde  John  Eyre  John  Hathorne 

James  Parker  Senr  Dudley  Bradstreet  Andrew  Belchep. 
Nath  Saltonstall  John  Smith 

Riciid  Dummer  Edmund  Quincey 

Robt  Pike  Willm  Bond  l 

Daniel  Peirce 
May  1st 

On  the  same  day  (May  1)  — 

aSd11  onVltpubnc  There  being  some  agitation  in  Council  of  the  Necessity 
of  Settling  some  forms  of  Government,  and  Several 
Gentlemen  appearing,  out  of  the  Countrey  moveing  the 
Same  thing,  the  farther  debate  there  abouts  is  deferred 
until  the  Morrow;  and  Signification  was  dispatched  to 
some  other  Gentlemen  of  the  Council  at  Salem  &c:  to 
desire  their  Company  2 

On  May  2,  "At  the  Council  for  Safety  of  the  People  and  Conser- 
vation of  the  Peace:" 

^wra^'towni  dl-  Agreed  unto  a  paper  representing  the  necessity  of  a 
Deputies  to  advise  farther  consultation  and  Advice  of  the  People  for  the 
ek>n^e  present  occa"  directing  to  the  exercise  of  that  Power  and  Authority 
which  is  necessary  in  the  present  exigence.  Signifying  the 
expedience  of  the  Several  Towns  of  this  Colony  respec- 
tively to  meet,  and  Choose  one  or  more  able,  discreet 
persons  (not  exceeding  two  for  one  town)  to  convene  at 
Boston  upon  Thursday  the  Ninth  instant  at  two  a 
Clock  afternoon,  (such  as  then  can  reach  it,  the  other 
Towns  as  soon  as  they  can)  fully  impow'red  then  and 
there  to  consult,  advise,  Join  and  give  their  Assistance 
with  the  Council  now  Sitting 

Ordered  to  be  directed  to  the  Captain  and  Select  Men 
of  the  Several  Towns,  printed  and  dispersed 
Boston  to  send  four  3 

1  Court  Records,  vi.  2-3.  2  vi.  11.  3  vi.  12. 
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At  the  same  time  a  fast  was  appointed  for  May  7.   But  on  May  3, — 

At  the  Council  for  Safety  of  the  People  and  Conservation  of 
the  Peace  .  .  . 
Upon  farther  Consideration,  Ordered,  that  the  Signification  agreed 
upon  Yesterday,  to  be  sent  out  to  the  Several  Towns  for  sending  down 
their  Representatives,  Also  the  Recommendation  referring  to  a  Fast, 
be  Stopt  from  any  more  of  them  going  out 

Afterwards  the  Sending  out  of  the  Signification  of  Representatives 
was  Reinforced,  &  Ordered,  that  they  should  go  out 1 

On  May  8  "The  President  and  Council  met  at  the  Council  Cham- 
ber, where  were  present  most  of  those  who  met  Yesterday,  and 
divers  Others,  waiting  if  any  Thing  might  be  presented  by  the 
people."  2  On  May  9  "Representatives  appeared  from  the  Severall 
Towns  and  Villages  hereafter  Named."  3  On  May  10  the  Repre- 
sentatives drew  up  a  declaration  to  the  effect  that  the  Governor, 
Deputy-Governor,  and  Assistants  chosen  in  May,  1686,  were  to  con- 
stitute the  government.  To  this  the  Council  replied  that  the  returns 
from  the  towns  and  villages  had  been  inadequate,  and  that  it  was 
necessary  for  the  people  to  signify  their  minds  more  fully  and  ex- 
pressly. Whereupon  May  22  was  appointed  the  day  for  the  meeting 
of  the  Representatives,  and  the  Representatives  declared  that  the 
present  Council  was  continued  until  that  date.  The  proceedings  on 
May  10  were  as  follows: 

Boston  May  10th  1689 

At  the  Council  for  Safety  of  the  People,  and  Conservation  of  the  Peace 
Sixty  Six  persons  as  Representatives  of  Forty  four  Towns  and  Villages 
in  the  Massachusets  Colony  before  Named  were  also  present,  and  pre- 
sented the  following  petition 

Boston  May  10th  1689 

?fh%heDRlprets1e°^  We  the  Representatives  of  the  Severall  Towns  of 

Goavr)thLdOVi2fs?-  the  Massachusets  Colony  in  New  England 

f?86CbeSethlnGov^  Do  hereby  declare  in  behalf  of  our  Selves,  and  the 

ernment  Several  Towns,  which  we  appear  for,  Viz*  That  for  the 

HouSffRVlen^  ensuing  part  of  this  Year,  The  Governour  deputy  Gov- 

atives  ernour  and  Assistants  chosen  and  Sworn  in  May  one 

1  Court  Records,  vi.  12.  2  vi.  15.  3  vi  15. 
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Thousand  Six  hundred  Eighty  Six  according  to  our 
Charter  Rights,  And  the  deputies  then  sent  by  the  Free- 
men of  the  Several  Town's  to  be  the  Government  now 
Setled  in  our  abovesaid  Colony.  And  that  Major  Wait 
Winthrop  is  Major  General  of  our  Forces  in  New  Eng- 
land until  the  Freemen  renew  their  Choice  And  that  if 
the  present  Government  do  desire  more  Assistants;  hav- 
ing enlarged  the  Freemen,  there  shall  be  a  Supply  ime- 
diately  made  according  to  Charter  for  the  Remaining 
part  of  the  Year,  upon  the  Day  that  the  General  Court 
shall  appoint;  Hoping  that  all  people  will  rest  Satisfied 
till  we  have  Confirmation  from  the  Crown  of  England 
which  we  daily  hope  for 

Voted  at  the  Chamber  of  the  Countrey  Rep- 
resentatives, as  attest,  Clerk  of  sd  Company 

Ebenezer  Prout 

The  Representatives  applying  themselves  particularly 
to  the  President,  and  the  former  Magistrates;  After  a 
Considerable  Debate  they  Returned  them  an  Answer  in 
Writing  as  followth  Viz* 

Boston  May  10th  1689 

dSrreJtbnthbybthe  In  Answer  to  a  declaration  drawn  up  and  Signed  by 
members  present  Ebenezer  Prout  as  Clerk  to  the  Company  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Several  Towns  of  the  Massachusets  Colony 
dated  at  Boston  the  day,  and  Year  abovenamed,  De- 
claring that  the  Governour,  Deputy  Governour,  and 
Assistants  chosen  and  Sworn  in  May  One  thousand 
Six  Hundred  Eighty  Six  according  to  Charter  Rights 
and  the  deputies  then  sent  by  the  Freemen  of  the 
Several  Town,  to  be  the  Government  now  Setled  in  the 
Abovesaid  Colony 

There  Appearing  onely  Sixty  Six  persons,  as  the  Rep- 
resentatives of  Forty  four  Towns  and  Villages  within 
the  said  Colony,  And  the  Returns  of  some  of  the  Said 
Towns  and  places  being  defective,  and  incertain  in  a 
full  Representation  of  the  Mind  of  the  People  there- 
abouts We  think  it  Necessary  that  the  People  of  the 
Said  Several  Towns,  and  Villages  do  more  fully  and  ex- 
presly  Signify  their  Minds  in  that  Matter,  And  that  the 
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Other  Towns,  and  Places,  within  the  Said  Colony  (hav- 
ing no  knowledge  of  the  Said  Declaration),  be  Notified 
to  Convene  their  Respective  Inhabitants  to  manifest 
their  minds  relating  to  the  Same;  And  three  of  the  Late 
Assistants  resident  in  the  Colony,  being  absent,  that 
there  be  Oppertunity  to  Consult  them;  And  the  whole 
Number  (if  together)  being  but  Thirteen,  That  the 
People  by  themselves  or  Representatives,  chuse  such 
and  so  many  as  they  shall  think  Convenient  to  Join, 
with  them  for  the  Common  Safety  and  Conservation  of 
the  Peace,  And  the  Exercise  of  Such  farther  Acts  of 
Authority  as  shall  be  Necessary  according  to  any  Emer- 
gency until  there  can  be  a  more  Orderly  Settlement  of 
Government 
Signed 
John  Richards  Saml  Appleton       Sim:  Bradstreet 

Elisha  Cooke  Wm  Johnson  Thos  Danforth 

IsA  Addington  John  Smith  John  Hathorne 

Major  Pyke  was   present   at  the  agreeing   of  this 
Answer,   but  gone  Home  before  Signing 

Agreed  that  Thursday  next  the  Sixteenth  of  May 
tion  andH^SS  Instant  be  Set  apart  for  a  Day  of  Fasting  and  Prayer 
16*"  May  throughout  this  whole  Colony 

And  Wednesday  the  twenty  Second  of  May  Instant 
to  be  the  Day  for  the  Meeting  of  the  Representatives 
of  the  Several  Towns  and  Villages  of  the  Colony,  at 
Boston  at  two  a  Clock 
?eUd%Vt0he%Cr0en3ent  The  Representatives  declared  they  Continued  the 
present  Council  for  Safety  of  the  People,  and  Conserva- 
tion of  the  Peace  in  the  same  Station  until  Wednesday 
the  Twenty  Second  of  May  Instant  At  which  time  they 
Have  Agreed  to  Convene  at  Boston  x 

On  May  20  "The  Humble  Address  of  the  President  and  Council 
for  Safety  of  the  People,  and  Conservation  of  the  Peace"  to  the  King 
and  Queen  was  drawn  up,  "read  and  unanimously  agreed  to."  : 
On  May  22  "The  Representatives  of  the  Several  Town's  and  Villages 
to  the  Number  of  fifty  four  Places,  appeared  with  the  Returns  from 


1  Court  Records,  vi.  16-18.  2  vi.  22-24. 
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their  Several  Towns  and  Villages."  l   On  May  23  and  24  the  following 
proceedings  took  place: 

23d  May 

Upon  perusal  of  the  Returns  from  the  Several  Towns  and  Villages  and 
Divers  debates,  and  Conferences  between  the  President,  and  Council, 
and  the  Representatives  of  the  Tenth  of  May  Instant,  for  the  Settlement 
of  Civil  Government,  as  well  this  Day  as  the  Day  foregoing  Viz*  the  22 d 
Instant  and  Several  Proposals  offered  to  them 

Upon  the  24th  of  the  Same  May  1689.  The  following  paper  was  pre- 
sented unto  them  Viz* 

Boston  May  24th  1689 

prre°sceenetdiitaie?3  ap-        Upon  the  Occasion  of  the  Revolution  of  the  Late 
proved  of  Government  under  Sr  Edmund  Andros;  And  at  the  In- 

stance and  Repeated  desires  or  Demand  of  most  of  the 
Towns,  and  Villages,  within  the  Massachusets  Colony, 
manifested  in  their  Respective  Places,  and  Sent  to  us  by 
their  Representatives.  We  who  are  of  the  Persons 
chosen  Sworn  Governour,  Deputy  Governour,  and 
Assistants  (according  to  Charter)  in  the  Year  One  thou- 
sand Six  Hundred  Eighty  Six.  From  the  present  Neces- 
sity, and  for  Satisfaction  of  the  people  do  Consent  and 
Accept  the  Care  and  Government  of  the  People  of  this 
Colony,  according  to  the  Rules  of  the  Charter;  For  the 
Conservation  of  the  Peace  and  Safety  of  the  People, 
and  putting  forth  such  farther  Acts  of  Authority  Civil, 
and  Military  as  shall  be  necessary  according  to  any 
Emergency  until  by  Direction  from  England  there  be  an 
Orderly  Settlement  of  Government. 

Provided  such  Addition  be  made  of  Fit  Persons  to 
Assist  us  as  hath  been  desired;  And  farther  consent 
that  the  Respective  Town's  and  their  Representatives 
for  our  Assistance  so  farr  as  they  may  be  Concerned 
therein;  and  as  need  shall  require  Expecting  that  all 
Encouragement  be  given  by  the  due  and  Ready  Obe- 
dience of  the  People,  And  that  what  hath  been  Acted  by 
the  Council  for  the  Safety  of  the  People,  and  Conserva- 
tion of  the  Peace  respecting  the  Management  of  the 

1  Court  Records,  vi.  25. 
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Publick  Affairs  be  allowed,  and  the  Present  Stewards 

be  Reimbursed  in  Convenient  Time. 

Signed  24th  Abovesaid 

John  Richards  Sim:  Bradstreet 

Elisha  Cooke  Tho  Danforth 

WM  Johnson  Na:  Saltonstall 

John  Hathorne         Ja8  Russell 
IsA  Addington  Pe:  Tilton 

Jn,  Smith  Sam  Appleton 

Voted:  This  was  accepted  cheerfully  by  the  Repre- 
sentatives as  an  Answer  for  Settling  Civil  Govern*  with 
the  Massachusets  Colony  in  New  England  as  attest 

Ebenb  Prout 
Clerk  to  the  Representatives 

Written  on  the  other  Side 
Upon  the  Publication  here  of  it  was  declared  by  the 
Gentlemen  Subscribing  that  they  do  not  intend  an  As- 
sumption of  Charter  Government;  nor  Would  be  so 
Understood.  Being  Ordered  to  Read  the  Within  written 
Declaration;  was  also  Ordered  to  publish  what  is  Above 
written,  Which  I  accordingly  did  at  the  Same  time  24th 
May  1689 

Joseph  Webb  l 

Oh  May  25  "Simon  Bradstreet  Esq3  is  desired,  and  Appointed  to 
be  President  of  this  Council,"  and  "Mr  Isaac  Addington  is  Nom- 
inated, and  appointed  Clerk  of  the  Council,  and  is  Ordered  to  Offici- 
ate as  such."  2    On  the  same  day  the  following  paper  was  presented: 

Boston  the  25th  May  1689 
Gentlemen 
cSdfortoSafety        We  being  greatly  Sensible  of  the  Necessity  of  Joyn- 
ConservatioS  tht    ing  every  Good  Mans  Assistance  to  Your  Present,  and 
Peace  future  Endeavours  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace,  of 

this  place,  in  this  dangerous  Conjuncture;  And  Relying 
on  the  Integrity  of  Your  Verbal,  and  printed  promises 
by  Inviolably  preserving  this  people,  and  place  in  Obe- 
dience, unto  the  direction  we  expect  from  the  Crown 
of  England;  And  good  Treatment  to  the  persons  of  all, 
and  Severally  the  Gentlemen,  as  was  by  us  Signifyed 

1  Court  Records,  vi.  2&-27.  2  vi.  28. 
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in  Our  Advice  to  Sr  Edmund  Andros,  upon  the  delivery 
of  the  Fort.  And  to  take  off  all  Disatisfactions  that  may 
have  Risen  from  any  Disputes,  or  Arguments,  We  shall 
Endeavour  to  pacify  the  Disatisfied  in  our  Regards, 
and  promote  the  Publick  Tranquility,  as  far  as  in  us 
Lyes 
Andb  Belcher  Dav  Waterhouse     Pete  Sergeant 

Jer  Dumer  Richd  Sprague  Wait  Winthrop 

Penn  Townsend  John  Foster  Sam  Shrimpton 

Nath  Oliver  Adn  Winthrop 

John  Eyre  Jn°  Nelson1 

On  May  29  William  and  Mary  were  proclaimed  in  Boston.2 
On  June  5,  "At  the  Council  for  Safety  of  the  People  and  Conserva- 
tion of  the  Peace,"  "The  Representatives  also  from  the  Several 
Towns,  according  to  the  Signification  Sent.  Met,"3  and  "Mr 
Thomas  Oakes,  was  Chosen  Speaker."  4  On  June  6,  "At  the  Council, 
and  Convention  of  the  Representatives,"  "The  Humble  Address, 
and  Petition  of  the  Governour,  and  Council,  and  Convention  of 
Representatives  of  the  People  of  Your  Majesties  Colony  of  the  Mas- 
sachusets  in  New  England"  was  "drawn  up  Read  and  agreed  to  be 
Sent"  to  the  King  and  Queen.5 
On  June  7  the  following  proceedings  occurred: 

To  the  Honourable  Simon  Bradstreet  Governour, 
Thos  Danforth  Deputy  Govern1",  and  Assistants  now 
Sitting 

The  Declaration  of  the  Representatives  of  the  Several 
Towns  in  the  Massachusets  Colony 
Humbly  Sheweth. 

That  Whereas  your  Honours  in  the  Answer  to  the 
Declaration  given  in,  to  You  by  the  Representatives  of 

1  Court  Records,  vi.  28. 

2  In  an  address  to  William  and  Mary  dated  May  20,  signed  by  "Simon  Brad- 
street  in  the  Name  and  behalf  of  the  Council,"  it  was  declared  that  "We  heartily 
congratulate  Your  MajtlC3  happy  accession  to  the  Crown"  (vi.  24);  and  in  another 
address  drawn  up  June  6,  signed  by  "Simon  Bradstreet  in  the  Name,  and  behalf 
of  the  Council  and  Convention,"  it  was  stated:  "Your  Majesties  happy  Accession 
to  the  Roy  all  Throne  was  most  Joyfully  Congratulated  by  Your  Subjects  in  this 
Colony,  and  the  proclamation  there  of  here  performed  upon  the  Nine,  and  Twen- 
ty'th  Day  of  May  last  past,  with  all  the  Decency,  and  Solemnity,  the  Place  is  Ca- 
pable of  Affording,  and  all  Imaginable  expressions  of  Joy"  (vi.  32-33). 

8  vi.  30.  «  vi.  31.  6  vi.  32-34. 
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the  Several  Towns,  the  24th  May  1689  did  Consent  to 
Accept  the  Care,  and  Government  of  the  People  of  this 
Colony,  according  to  the  Rules  of  this  Charter,  and  put- 
ting forth  such  farther  Acts  of  Authority  Civil,  and  Mil- 
itary, as  were  Necessary  Untill  by  Direction  from 
England  there  be  an  Orderly  Setlement  of  Government, 
Representatives the  And  upon  publication  there  of,  were  pleased  to  Declare 
to°ins.the  several  y°u  did  not>  intend  Assumption  of  Charter  Government; 
We  do  now  humbly  pray  Considering  the  present  Cir- 
cumstances of  this  Colony  you  would  be  pleased  by 
Vertue  of  the  Authority  devolved  on  You,  by  us  the 
Representatives  of  the  Several  Towns  in  this  Colony 
to  Accept  Government  according  to  our  Charter  Rules 
by  the  Names  of  Govern1"  and  Council  for  the  Massa- 
chusets  Colony,  And  exercise  such  Authority  in  the  Said 
Colony,  as  was  formally  Used  by  the  Laws  made  by  our 
Charter  Government  (excepting  such  as  may  be  Judged 
repugnant  to  the  Laws  of  England)  until  farther  Orders 
from  England;  And  that  the  Major  General,  and  five 
Assistants  lately  Chosen  take  their  Respective  Oaths, 
And  pray  there  may  be  no  Delay  in  this  Matter  We 
cannot  proceed  in  any  thing  until  this  foundation  be 
Setled. 
7  June  1689    Voted  in  the  Affirmative 

attest  Eb:  Prout  CI 
Accepted  by  the  Govern1  &  Council 

P  Order  Thomas  Danforth 

The  following  Oath  was  Adminstred  unto  the  Govern1" 
by  Thos  Danforth    Esop  Deputy  Governr  before  the 
whole  Assembly 
form  of  the  oath       Whereas  vou  S.  B.  are  chosen  to  the  Place  of  Gover- 

taken  by  the    Gov1  J  „         . 

&  Lieut  Gov  nour  over  this  Jurisdiction  of  the  Massacnusets  tor  the 

Remaining  Part  of  this  Year,  and  till  a  New  be  Chosen, 
and  sworn  Or  until  there  be  a  Setlement  of  Government 
here  from  the  Crown  of  England,  do  Swear  Accordingly 
by  the  Great  and  Dreadful  Name  of  the  Ever  living  God 
thatyouwill  be  faithful,  and  bear  true  Alegiance  to  their 
Majesty's  King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  and  that  You 
will  in  all  Things  Concerning  Your  Place,  according  to 
Your  best  Power  &  Skill  Carry,  &  Demean  Yourself  for 
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the  Said  Time  of  Your  Government,  according  to  the 
Laws  of  God,  and  the  Advancement  of  His  Gospell,  the 
Laws  of  this  Land,  and  the  Good  of  the  People  of  this 
Juresdiction,  You  shall  do  Justice,  to  all  Men  without 
Partiality,  as  much  as  in  You  Lyeth,  You  shall  not  exceed 
the  Limitations  of  a  Governour  in  your  Place,  So  help 
you  God 

The  Like  Oath  Mutatis  Mutandis  by  Simon  Brad- 
street  Esq3  Govern1"  unto  Thos  Danforth  Esq3  Deputy 
Govern1" ' 

On  June  11  "Mr  Isaac  Addington  is  Chosen  Secretary;"  2  and  on 
June  13  — 

Mr  Isaac  Addington  took  his  Oath,  as  Secretary  as  followth  Viz* 
Whereas  You  I:  A:  are  Chosen  Secretary  for  the  Remaining  part  of 
this  Year,  Or  Until  there  be  a  Setlement  of  Government  here  by  Direc- 
tion from  the  Crown  of  England.  You  do  Swear  by  the  Ever  living  God; 
That  You  will  in  all  Things  faithfully  Demean  Yourself  in  the  Said 
Office  That  You  will  truely,  and  faithfully  According  to  Your  Best  Skill 
and  Wisdom  frame,  all  Acts,  and  Instruments  of  Public  Concernment 
referring  to  Your  Office,  duely  Observing  such  Directions,  as  Shall  from 
Time,  to  time  be  given  Unto  You  by  the  Government;  here;  and  fairly 
Record,  and  Safely  Keep  the  Same.  That  you  will  not  disclose  their 
Consultations,  where  you  shall  have  express  Charge  of  Secrecy,  That 
You  will  Without  Delay,  Impart  to  the  Governour  or  Council,  Whatever, 
Letter,  or  Information  shall  Come  to  Your  Hands  referring  to  Your 
Office  and  of  Publick  Concernment;  That  You  will  not  Wittingly  or 
Willingly  exceed  the  Limits  of  Your  Place.  —  So  help  You  God  in  Our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ 3 

On  June  22,  "At  the  Convention  of  the  Govern1"  and  Council  and 
Representatives,"  — 

Eay«aLaw8to  en*  It;  is  Declared  that  all  the  Law's  made  by  the  Gov- 
ernour and  Company  of  Said  Colony  that  were  in  force 
on  the  Twelfth  Day  of  May  One  Thousand  Six  Hundred 
Eighty  Six  (Except  any  that  are  Repugnant  to  the  Law's 
of  England)  are  the  Law's  of  this  Colony,  and  Continue 
in  force  until  farther  Setlement;  To  which  all  Inhabit13 

and  Residents  here  are  to  Give  due  Obedience 4 

1  Court  Records,  vi.  34-35.  "  vi.  37.  3  vi.  38-39.  4  vi.  47. 
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On  November  9  the  Convention  "Adjourned  to  the  Second 
Wednesday  of  Decr  next  at  two  a  Clock  afternoon;"  1  but  a  letter 
from  King  William  dated  August  12  was  read  "At  the  Convention 
of  the  Govern1"  and  Council,  and  Representatives  of  the  Massachusets 
Colony,  in  Boston,  Tuesday  the  third  of  December  1689  convened 
by  Order  of  the  Govern1  and  Council  upon  the  Arrival  of  a  Ship  from 
London."  2    The  letter  is  in  part  as  follows: 

And  Whereas  You  give  us  to  Understand,  that  you  have  taken  upon 
You  the  Present  Care  of  the  Government  until  you  should  receive  Our 
Orders  therein;  We  do  hereby  Authorise  and  Impower  you  to  Continue 
in  our  Name  your  Care  in  the  Administration  thereof,  and  Preservation 
of  the  Peace,  Until  We  shall  have  taken  such  Resolutions,  and  given  such 
Direction,  for  the  more  Orderly  Setlem*  of  the  Said  Governm*  as  shall 
most  conduce  to  Our  Service,  and  the  Security  and  Satisfaction  of  our 
Subjects  within  that  Our  Colony, ...  the  12th  day  of  August  1689  .  .  . 

By  His  Majesties  Command 
Superscribed  SHREWSBURY 

To  such  as  for  the  time  being 
take  Care  of  Preserving  the  Peace 
and  Adrninistring  the  Laws  in 
Our  Colony  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  in  New  England 3 

On  December  16  it  was  declared,  in  reference  to  the  King's  letter 
of  August  12,  that  "All  their  Majties  Subjects  as  well  Officers  Civil, 
and' Military;  &  all  Inhabitants  and  Strangers  residing  within  this 
Colony  are  therefore  hereby  required  to  take  notice  there  of,  and  to 
Yeild  Obedience  unto  the  Said  Governm*  accordingly  as  they  will 
Answer  the  Contrary." 4 

On  January  24,  1690,  it  is  "Agreed  that  this  Convention  be 
Henceforth  termed  a  General  Court,  and  be  Accounted  such  in  all 
Respects." 5 

On  May  28,  1690,  — 

Election  was  made  of  Governour,  Deputy  Govr  Assistants,  and  other 
Publick  Officers,  as  follow  Viz* 

Simon  Bradstreet  Esqr  Govern1"  —  and  Sworn. 

Thomas  Danforth  Esqr  Deputy  Goverr  and  Sworn.  .  .  . 

Isaac  Adington  Secretary  Sworn.6 

1  vi.  88.         2  vi.  88.  3  vi.  90.  4  vi.  97.  6  vi.  105.        6  vi.  133. 
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On  May  20,  1691,  — 

Simon  Bradstreet  Esqr  was  Chosen  Govr  &  Sworn 

Tho8  Danforth  Esqr  was  Chosen  depy  Gov1"  &  Sworn  .  .  . 

Isaac  Addington  was  chosen  Secretary  Jur* * 

On  May  4,  1692,  — 

Simon  Bradstreet  Esqr  was  chosen  Govern1",  and  tooke  the  Oath  of 
Allegiance,  and  the  Oath  of  His  Place,  or  Office,  for  this  Year,  Or  until 
there  be  a  Settlement  of  Government  from  the  Crown  of  England. 

Thomas  Danforth  Esqr  was  chosen  Depty  Govr  .  .  . 

Isaac  Addington  Esqr  was  chosen  Secretary  Jur: 2 

The  Court  met  for  the  last  time  on  May  6,  1692,  when  it  "Ad- 
journ'd  unto  Tuesday  the  24th  of  May  Curr*  at  one  a  Clock  After- 
noon;" 3  but  before  that  day  came,  Sir  William  Phips  had  arrived 
with  the  Province  Charter. 

The  events  from  April  18,  1689,  to  May  6,  1692,  are  given  in  the 
following  — 

Summary 

Andros's  government  overthrown 

Council  for  Safety  of  the  People  and  Conservation  of  the  Peace 

appointed,  with  Simon  Bradstreet  as  President  and  Isaac 

Addington  as  Clerk 
Doings  of  the  Council  for  Safety  on  April  20  approved 
Representatives  meet 
A  fuller  representation  declared  necessary 
Representatives  meet 
Government  settled  as  of  May,  1686,  but  no  assumption  of 

Charter  government  is  intended 
Bradstreet  appointed  President  and  Addington  Clerk 
Representatives  meet 
Charter  government  assumed,  Bradstreet  and  Danforth  being 

sworn  as  Governor  and  Deputy-Governor 
Addington  chosen  Secretary 
Addington  sworn  as  Secretary 
The  government  approved  by  William  III 
The  Convention  declared  a  General  Court 
Bradstreet,  Danforth,  and  Addington  reelected 
Bradstreet,  Danforth,  and  Addington  reelected 
Bradstreet,  Danforth,  and  Addington  reelected 
Last  meeting  of  the  Court 4 

1  Court  Records,  vi.  183.  2  vi.  214.  3  vi.  217. 

4  As  already  stated  (p.  7,  above)  the  New  Plymouth  Colony  was  included  in 
the  Territory  and  Dominion  of  New  England  created  by  Andros's  Commission  of 
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IV 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  COUNCIL,  1685-1691 
A 
Dudley's  Council,  1685-1686 
In  Dudley's  Commission  (October  8,  1685)  as  President  of  the 
Council  for  New  England,  Dudley  himself  was  nominated  and  ap- 

June  3,  1686.  A  General  Court  was  held  at  Plymouth  in  June,  1686,  and  Courts  of 
Assistants  were  held  in  June,  July,  and  October,  1686  (Plymouth  Colony  Records, 
vi.  184-204,  vii.  299-304).  At  the  General  Court  held  in  June,  1686,  Thomas 
Hinckley,  William  Bradford,  and  Samuel  Sprague  were  chosen  respectively  Gov- 
ernor, Deputy-Governor,  and  Secretary  (vi.  185).  No  Court  was  held  between 
October  5,  1686,  and  June,  1689,  when  Thomas  Hinckley,  William  Bradford,  and 
Samuel  Sprague  were  chosen  respectively  Governor,  Deputy-Governor,  and  Sec- 
retary (vi.  205);  and  the  following  proceedings  took  place: 

At  their  Maties  Generall  Court  of  Election  held  at  Plimouth,  for  the  Colony  of  New 
Plimouth,  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  June,  1689. 

W'HEREAS,  through  the  great  changes  divine  Providence  hath  ordered  out, 
both  in  England  and  in  this  countrey,  we,  the  loyall  subjects  of  the  crown 
of  England,  are  left  in  an  unsetled  estate,  destitute  of  govefment,  and  exposed  to 
the  ill  consequents  thereof;  and  having  heretofore  enjoyed  a  quiet  settlement  of 
govefment  in  this  their  maties  colony  of  New  Plimouth  for  more  than  threescore 
and  six  years  without  any  interruption;  having  also  been  by  the  late  Kings  of  Eng- 
land from  time  to  time,  by  their  royall  letters,  graciously  owned  and  acknowledged 
therein,  whereby  notwithstanding  our  late  unjust  interruption  and  suspention 
therefrom  by  the  illeagall  arbitrary  power  of  Sr  Edmond  Andros,  now  ceased,  the 
Generall  Court  held  here  in  the  name  of  their  present  maties,  William  and  Mary, 
King  and  Queen  of  England,  &c,  together  with  the  encouragement  given  by  their 
said  maties  gracious  declarations,  and  in  humble  confidence  of  their  sd  maties  good 
liking,  doe,  therefore,  hereby  resume  and  declare  their  reassuming  of  their  said 
former  way  of  govefment,  according  to  such  wholsome  constitutions,  rules,  and 
orders  as  were  here  in  force  in  June,  1686,  our  title  therto  being  warranted  by  pre- 
scription and  otherwise  as  aforesaid,  and  expect  a  reddy  submission  thereunto  by 
all  their  maties  good  subjects  of  this  colony,  untill  their  maties  or  this  Court  shall 
otherwise  order. 

And  that  all  our  Courts  be  hereafter  held,  and  all  warrants  directed,  and  officers 
sworne,  in  the  name  of  their  maties,  William  and  Mary,  King  and  Queen  of  England, 
&c.  (vi.  208-209). 

The  last  General  Court  appears  to  have  been  held  on  July  7,  1691  (vi.  268-269), 
though  a  Court  of  Assistants  was  held  on  April  5,  1692,  the  final  record  being: 

The  Court  .  .  .  adjourn  to  Thursday  ye  9th  day  of  June  next,  and  all  proces 
and  bonds  continued  to  sd  adjournm*,  &  parties  ordered  to  attend  the  same  (vii. 
312). 
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pointed  "to  be  the  first  President  of  the  said  Couneell  and  to  con- 
tinue in  the  said  Office  vntill  we  our  Heires  or  Successors  shall 
otherwise  direct; "  while  the  following  seventeen  persons  were  nomi- 
nated and  appointed  "to  be  of  our  Couneell:"  ! 

Bradstreet,  Dudley  Mason,  Robert  Tyng,  Jonathan 

Bradstreet,  Simon  Pynchon,  John  Usher,  John 

Bulkley,  Peter  Randolph,  Edward  Wharton,  Richard 

Champernoon,  Francis  Saltonstall,  Nathaniel  Winthrop,  Fitz  John 

Gedney,  Bartholomew  Stoughton,  William  Winthrop,  Wait 

Hinckes,  John  Tyng,  Edward 

The  only  provision  in  Dudley's  Commission  for  the  replacing  of  a 
Councillor  was  in  case  of  death,  as  follows: 

And  if  any  of  the  members  of  the  said  Couneell  shall  happen  to  dy 
Our  Will  &  pleasure  is  and  Wee  do  hereby  direct  &  appoint  the  President 
of  our  Couneell  for  the  time  being  to  elect  some  other  person  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  said  Couneell  for  that  time,  and  to  send  over  the  name  of  such 
person  soe  chosen,  and  the  names  of  two  more  Whom  our  said  President 
shall  judge  fittly  qualified  for  the  said  trust  that  We  our  heires  &  succes- 
sors may  nominate  &  appoint  which  of  the  three  shall  be  the  member  in 
the  place  of  the  member  so  dying 2 

This  provision  proved  unsatisfactory,  since  at  the  very  beginning 
a  difficulty  arose  because  three  members  declined  to  serve,  while  a 
fourth  member  was  incapacitated  from  serving.  In  a  letter  to 
Blathwayt  dated  May  29,  Randolph  said: 

This  acquaints  you  that  the  25  following  the  presdt  and  14  3  of  the 
Councill  mett  at  Boston  and  taking  the  oathes  were  entred  vpon  the 


1  Publications  of  this  Society,  ii.  38.  A  list,  sent  by  Randolph  to  the  Committee 
on  September  2,  1685,  of  "The  Names  of  Persons  well  disposed  &  humbly  offred 
to  be  of  his  Matles  Councill  in  the  Colony  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  &  the  Provinces 
in  New  Engd  to  consist  of  One  President  one  Deputy-President  &  18  to  be  of  y6 
Councill,"  will  be  found  in  Toppan's  Randolph,  iv.  43-47. 

2  Publications  of  this  Society,  ii.  43. 

3  According  to  the  Council  Records  (ii.  1;  cf.  Dudley  Records,  p.  226),  only  the 
President  and  eleven  members  of  the  Council  were  present  on  May  25;  yet  in  their 
letter  to  the  Committee  of  June  1  the  President  and  Council  stated  that  "Joseph 
Dudley  Esqre  President  haveing  first  taken  the  Oathes  in  his  Majtys  Commission 
required,  did  administer  the  same  Oathes  unto  fourteen  of  the  Members  of  his 
Majtys  Councill  then  present  and  entred  upon  the  exercise  of  the  Government" 
(Council  Records,  ii.  23;  cf.  Dudley  Records,  pp.  239-240).  The  two  members  of 
the  Council  not  recorded  in  the  Council  Records  (ii.  1)  as  present  on  May  25  were 
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Gom*  Mr  Champernoon:  was  so  much  indisposed  that  twas  not  possible 
for  him  to  come  to  Boston:  Butt  old  Mr  Bradstreet  and  his  son  wholy 
refused  to  accept  the  Commission  as  a  thing  contriued  to  abridge  them 
of  their  libertye  and  indeed  against  Magna  Charta:  and  Mr  Saltenstall 
also  diserted  vs :  in  whose  places  are  very  proper  to  bee  inserted :  Richard 
Smith  of  Narragansett:  Mr  William  Brown  Junior:  the  third  I  leaue  to 
Mr  Masons  nomination  who  is  coming  ouer  vpon  the  next  ship  which  will 
in  a  short  tyme  sayle  from  hence.1 

On  June  1  the  President  and  Council  drew  up  a  letter  to  the  Com- 
mittee which  contained  the  following  paragraph: 

Wee  may  not  omitt  humbly  to  represent  to  your  Lordshipps,  that  there 
being  no  direction  for  a  supply  of  Members  into  his  Majtys  Councill 
except  only  in  the  case  of  death,  whereas  by  the  removall,  constant  sick- 
ness, or  other  avoidance  of  any  of  the  Members,  His  Majestyes  Councill 
may  sometimes  faile  of  a  Quorum  or  more  full  appearance,  needfull  for 
his  Majtys  service;  it  is  therefore  humbly  offered,  that  in  such  cases 
wherein  there  appeares  an  impossibilitie  or  refusall  of  service,  His 
Majty  would  graciously  grant  that  a  supply  of  Members  may  be  ap- 
pointed as  in  case  of  Death.2 

On  June  19  the  President  and  Council  wrote  to  the  Committee 
as  follows: 

Wee  cannot  avoid  to  lay  before  your  LordsPD3  the  inconvenience  hap- 
ning  by  ye  indispositions  &  refusall  of  Severall  persons  nominated  in  his 
Maties  most  Gracious  Commission:  &  the  great  distance  of  others  from 
his  Maties  town  of  Boston  the  vsuall  place  of  meeting. 

ffor  avoiding  therefore  any  obstruction  in  prosecuting  his  Maties 
seuerall  commands  in  that  Commission  to  us  directed 

Its  humbly  proposed  as  very  necessary  for  his  Maties  Seruice,  and  wee 
do  accordingly  nominate  eight  persons,  whose  names  are  herevnto  an- 
nexed to  Supply  those  vacancyes,  Submitting  in  all  duty  &  obedience 
their  choice  &  appointment  to  his  Matie,  and  waite  his  Maties  gracious 


Jonathan  Tyng  and  John  Usher.  There  are  curious  discrepancies  in  the  records. 
Thus  twelve  persons  are  recorded  as  present  in  Council  on  June  1  (Council  Records, 
ii.  19;  Dudley  Records,  p.  237),  yet  the  letter  to  the  Committee  drawn  up  that  day 
was  signed  by  eleven  members  (Toppan's  Randolph,  iv.  82),  while  the  address  to 
the  King  also  drawn  up  June  1  was  signed  by  fourteen  members  (iv.  85). 

1  Toppan's  Randolph,  vi.  171-172. 

2  Council  Records,  ii.  23-24.    Cf .  Dudley  Records,  p.  240. 
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answeare  So  Soon  as  it  Shall  please  your  Lords08  to  report  the  Same  vnto 
his  Matie 

They  then  said  that  "Mr  Bradstreet  Major  Saltenstall  Dudley 
Bradstreet  do  not  accept  ye  Commission;"  that  "Mr  Champernoon 
weak  &  vnable  to  act  in  that  Commission;"  and  gave  these  — 

Names  of  persons  to  Supply  their  vacancyes 

Samuell  Shrimpton :  Wilt  Brown  ju. 

James  Russell  Sam.  Sewall 

Symon  Linds  tho:  Graues 

Nicholas  paige  Ricd  Smith  * 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  new  members  were  added  to  Dudley's 
Council.2 

B 

Andros's  Council,  1686-1688 

In  Andros's  first  Commission  (June  3,  1686)  as  Governor  of  the 

Territory  and  Dominion  of  New  England,  no  persons  were  named 

for  the  Council;  but  in  the  Instructions  issued  to  him  on  September 

12,  1686,  he  was  directed  upon  his  arrival  in  Boston  "forthwith  to 

call  together  the  members  of  Our  Councill  for  that  Our  Territory  and 

Dominion,"  and  the  following  twenty-seven  persons  were  named:3 

Albro,  John  Greene,  John  Smith,  Daniel 

Arnold,  Richard  Hinckes,  John  Stoughton,  William 

Bradford,  William  Hinckley,  Thomas  Tyng,  Edward 

Bulkley,  Peter  Lothrop,  Barnabas  Tyng,  Jonathan 

Clarke,  Nathaniel  Mason,  Robert  Usher,  John 

Clarke,  Walter  Newbury,  Walter  Walley,  John 

Coggeshall,  John  Pynchon,  John  Wharton,  Richard 

Dudley,  Joseph  Randolph,  Edward  Winthrop,  Fitz  John 

Gedney,  Bartholomew  Sanford,  John  Winthrop,  Wait 

Article  6  of  the  same  Instructions  reads  as  follows: 

And  that  Wee  may  alwayes  be  informed  of  the  names  of  persons  fit 
to  supply  the  Vacancies  of  Our  Councill  you  are  to  transmit  unto  Us  by 

1  Toppan's  Randolph,  iv.  85-86. 

2  Randolph  is  at  times  strangely  confused  as  to  the  Council.  Thus  in  a  letter 
to  Archbishop  Sancroft  dated  July  7,  1686,  he  said:  "Of  a  president  and  eighteen 
members  of  the  councell,  there  is  onely  myselfe,  since  Mr.  Mason's  departure  for 
England,  that  is  of  the  church  of  England"  (Toppan's  Randolph,  iv.  89).  Dudley's 
government  consisted  of  a  President  and  seventeen  members  of  the  Council. 

s  From  a  transcript  (Public  Record  Office,  Colonial  Office,  Class  5,  Vol.  904, 
pp.  283-290)  in  the  possession  of  the  Editor. 
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One  of  Our  principal  Secretaries  of  State,  and  to  the  Lords  of  Our  Privy 
Councill  appointed  a  Committee  for  Trade  and  Forrein  Plantations,  with 
all  convenient  speed  the  names  and  characters  of  twelve  persons  In- 
habitants of  Our  said  Territory,  whom  you  shall  esteem  the  best  quali- 
fied for  that  Trust  and  so  from  time  to  time  when  any  of  them  shall  dye, 
depart  out  of  Our  said  Territory  or  become  otherwise  unfit,  you  are  to 
supply  the  first  number  of  twelve  Persons  by  nominating  others  to  Us 
in  their  stead.1 

Accordingly,  on  March  25,  1687,  the  following  "Names  of  persons 
best  qualified  to  fill  vacancies  in  Council"  were  transmitted: 2 

Brinley,  Francis 3  Lidgett,  Charles  Sanford,  Peleg 6 

Browne,  William,  Jr.  Luscombe,  Humphrey 5  Sheafe,  Sampson 

Curwin,  Jonathan  Lynde,  Simon  Shrimpton,  Samuel 

Hutchinson,  Eliakim 4  Russell,  James  Smith,  Richard 

Before  the  date  of  Andros's  second  Commission  (April  7,  1688),  at 
least  seven  persons  had  been  nominated  to  the  Council  of  whom  four 
were  among  the  twelve  recommended  above.  On  April  25,  1687, 
Andros  was  directed  "forthwith  upon  receipt  hereof"  to  cause  "Cap- 
tain Francis  Nicholson  to  be  sworne  of  Our  Councill  of  that  Our 
Colony  of  New  England."  7    On  August  24  following,  — 

Pursuant  to  his  Majestyes  Command  Captaine  Francis  Nicholson 
was  this  day  sworne  of  his  Majestyes  Councill  in  this  his  Territory  and 
Dominion  of  New  England  and  tooke  his  place  accordingly.8 

1  Ibid. 

2  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  America  and  West  Indies,  1685-1688,  No.  1197  i, 
p.  351. 

3  Printed  "Francis  Brenley"  in  the  Calendar. 

4  Printed  "Eliakim  Hutchison"  in  the  Calendar. 

5  Printed  "Humphrey  Lusamb"  in  the  Calendar. 

6  Printed  "  Peter  (?)  Sandforth"  in  the  Calendar.  Miss  Lucy  Drucker  of  Lon- 
don, who  has  examined  the  original  at  my  request,  informs  me  that  the  name  is 
clearly  "Peleg  Sandforth,"  or  Peleg  Sanford,  sometime  Governor  of  Rhode  Island. 
It  is  stated  in  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Magazine  that  on  "March  25,  1687,  he 
was  appointed  one  of  Andros  Council,  but  would  not  serve"  (vii.  296-297).  This 
is  a  mistake,  the  passage  in  the  text  showing  that  Peleg  Sanford's  name  was  merely 
transmitted  as  one  of  the  persons  "best  qualified  to  fill  vacancies  in  Council." 
Peleg  Sanford  was  a  brother  of  John  Sanford,  a  member  of  Andros's  Council 
in  1688:  Seep.  41  note  11,  below. 

7  From  a  transcript  (Public  Record  Office,  Colonial  Office,  Class  389,  Vol.  9, 
p.  434)  in  the  possession  of  the  Editor. 

8  Council  Records,  ii.  134.    Sewall  writes:  "Tuesday,  Augt.  23.    Balston  arrives 
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On  June  18,  1687,  Robert  Treat  and  John  Allyn  were  nominated 
to  the  Council; 1  and  on  June  27  Andros  was  directed  to  "Cause  Our 
Trusty  and  welbeloved  Robert  Treat  Esqre  the  present  Governor, 
and  John  Allen  Esqre  the  present  Secretary  of  Conecticutt  to  be 
Sworn  of  Our  Councill  in  New  England/' 2  On  November  1  follow- 
ing the  Council  met  at  Hartford,  when,  after  Connecticut  had  been 
"annexed  to  the  Dominion  of  New  England,"  — 

Pursuant  to  his  Majestyes  Commands  Rob*  Treat  Esqr  late  Govr  of 
Connecticott  and  John  Allen  Esqr  the  late  Secrty  were  sworne  of  his 
Majtye3  Councill.3 

On  November  4,  1687,  Samuel  Shrimpton,  William  Browne,  Jr., 
Simon  Lynde,  and  Richard  Smith  were  nominated  to  the  Council; 4 
and  on  November  10  Andros  was  directed  to  cause  those  four  persons 
"to  be  sworn  of  Our  Councill  of  that  Our  Colony  of  New  England."  5 
Lynde  did  not  serve,  as  he  died  November  22 .6  It  is  not  known  ex- 
actly when  Browne,  Shrimpton,  and  Smith  were  sworn,  since,  as 
already  stated,7  no  regular  Council  records  after  December  29,  1687, 
are  extant;  but  it  must  have  been  at  least  as  early  as  February  3, 
1688,  for  on  that  day  Browne  and  Shrimpton  were  present  at  a 
Council  meeting.8 

C 

Andros's  Council,  1688-1689 

In  Andros's  second  Commission  (April  7,  1688)  as  Governor  of  the 
Territory  and  Dominion  of  New  England,  no  persons  were  named  foi 
the  Council;  but  in  the  Instructions  issued  to  him  on  April  16,  1688, 


and  brings  Gazetts  to  June  13,  and  a  Privy  Seal  whereby  Capt.  Nicholson  is  added 
to  the  Council,  being  sworn"  (Diary,  i.  186). 

1  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council,  Colonial,  ii.  811. 

2  From  a  transcript  (Public  Record  Office,  Colonial  Office,  Class  5,  Vol.  904, 
pp.  353-354)  in  the  possession  of  the  Editor. 

3  Council  Records,  ii.  150. 

4  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council,  Colonial,  ii.  817. 

6  From  a  transcript  (Public  Record  Office,  Colonial  Office,  Class  5,  Vol.  904, 
p.  365)  in  the  possession  of  the  Editor. 

6  See  p.  40,  below. 

7  See  p.  8  note  1,  above. 

8  See  p.  15  note,  above. 
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he  was  directed  "with  all  convenient  speed"  to  "call  togeather" 
the  following  forty-two  "Members  of  the  Councill:"  1 


Albro,  John 
Allyn,  John 
Arnold,  Richard 
Baxter,  Jarvis 
Bayard,  Nicholas 
Bradford,  William 
Brockholes,  Anthony- 
Browne,  William,  Jr. 
Bulkley,  Peter 
Clarke,  Nathaniel 
Clarke,  Walter 
Coggeshall,  John 
Cortlandt,  Stephen  van 
Dudley,  Joseph 


Gedney,  Bartholomew 
Greene,  John 
Hinckes,  John 
Hinckley,  Thomas 
Lothrop,  Barnabas 
Lynde,  Simon 
Mason,  Robert 
Newbury,  Walter 
Nicholson,  Francis 
Palmer,  John 
Philipse,  Frederick 
Pynchon,  John 
Randolph,  Edward 
Sanford,  John 


Shrimpton,  Samuel 
Smith,  Daniel 
Smith,  Richard 
Spragg,  John 
Stoughton,  William 
Treat,  Robert 
Tyng,  Edward 
Tyng,  Jonathan 
Usher,  John 
Walley,  John 
Wharton,  Richard 
Winthrop,  Fits  John 
Winthrop,  Wait 
Youngs,  John 


1160352 


First  Council  under  the  Province  Charter,  1691 

In  the  Province  Charter  (October  7,  1691)  the  following  twenty- 
eight  persons  were  named  for  the  Council : 2 


Alcock,  Job 
Appleton,  Samuel 
Bradford,  William 
Bradstreet,  Simon 
Curwin,  Jonathan 
Davis,  Silvanus 
Donnell,  Samuel 
Foster,  John 
Gedney,  Bartholomew 


Hawthorn,  John 
Hayman,  Samuel 
Hinckley,  Thomas 
Hutchinson,  Elisha 3 
Joyliffe,  John 
Lothrop,  Barnabas 
Lynde,  Joseph 
Mason,  Stephen 
Middlecott,  Richard 
Phillips,  John 


Pike,  Robert 
Richards,  John 
Russell,  James 
Saltonstall,  Nathaniel 
Sergeant,  Peter 
Sewall,  Samuel 
Walley,  John 
Winthrop,  Adam 
Winthrop,  Wait 


1  From  a  transcript  (Public  Record  Office,  Colonial  Office,  Class  5,  Vol.  855, 
No.  95)  in  the  possession  of  the  Editor. 

2  Publications  of  this  Society,  ii.  18. 

3  On  September  18,  1691,  Sir  Henry  Ashurst  and  Increase  Mather  submitted 
"names  of  persons  ...  as  Governor,  Deputy-Governor  and  Assistants  for  Mas- 
sachusetts. Governor,  Sir  William  Phips.  Deputy-Governor,  William  Stoughton. 
Assistants,"  then  follow  the  names  of  twenty-seven  persons  only,  that  of  Elisha 
Hutchinson  not  being  included  (Calendar  of  State  Papers,  America  and  West 
Indies,  1689-1692,  No.  1,  772,  p.  545).  In  the  same  work  appears,  under  date  of 
October  7,  1691:  "Charter  of  Massachusetts.  Herein  the  Council  or  Assistants  are 
named  as  in  No.  1,772,  and  Isaac  Addington  is  named  Secretary"  (No.  1,806,  p. 
550) .  Hutchinson's  name  was  inadvertently  omitted  in  the  printed  Calendar,  Miss 
Drucker  informing  me  that  it  occurs  in  the  original  of  No.  1,772. 
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In  the  following  list  these  names  are  brought  together  under  a  single 
alphabet,  thus  making  it  possible  to  tell  at  a  glance  to  which  Council 
each  belonged.  Variations  in  the  spelling  of  names,  where  important, 
are  noted  in  footnotes; x  and  to  the  name  of  each  person  is  added  the 
colony  to  which  he  belonged.  The  abbreviations  here  used  are  ob- 
vious, with  the  possible  exception  of  the  letters  "N.  C"  and  "N.  P.," 
which  indicate  respectively  the  Narragansett  Country  and  the  New 
Plymouth  Colony. 

List  op  Councillors,  1685-1691 

A  =  Named  in  Commission  to  Dudley,  Oct.  8,  1685  2 
B  =  Named  in  Instructions  to  Andros,  Sept.  12,  1680  ° 
C  =  Named  in  Instructions  to  Andros,  April  16,  1683  4 
D  =  Named  in  Province  Charter,  Oct.  7,  1691  5 

B    C  Albro,6  John.    R.I.    Died  1712.7 

D  Alcock,8  Job.    Me.    Died  about  1716.9 

C  Allyn,  John.    Ct.    Died  1696. 10 

D  Appleton,  Samuel.    Mass.    Died  May  15,  1696.u  x 

B    G  Arnold,  Richard.    R.  I.    Died  April  22,  1710.  * 

C  Baxter,  Jarvis.    N.  Y. 

G  Bayard,  Nicholas.18    N.  Y. 

BCD  Bradford,  William.    N.  P.    Died  Feb.  20,  1704.14 


1  The  form  given  in  the  text  is  more  or  less  arbitrary.  Trifling  differences  — 
like  "Brown"  or  "Browne,"  "Clark"  or  "Clarke"  or  "Clerk,"  "Gedney"  oi 
"Gidney,"  "Winthrop"  or  "Winthorp"  —  are  not  noted. 

2  See  p.  30  note  1,  above. 

3  See  p.  32  note  3,  above. 

4  See  p.  35  note  1,  above. 

5  See  p.  35  note  2,  above. 

6  "Alborough"  (B,  C). 

7  The  date  is  variously  given  as  November  1  (J.  N.  Arnold,  Vital  Record  oi 
Rhode  Island,  Newport,  iv.  49),  November  14  (Savage,  Genealogical  Dictionary, 
i.  20),  and  December  14  (J.  O.  Austin,  One  Hundred  and  Sixty  Allied  Families,  p.  1). 

8  "Alcott"  (D). 

9  His  will,  dated  December  2, 1712,  was  proved  in  1716  (New  England  Historica 
and  Genealogical  Register,  xxxvi.  401-402). 

10  Savage  says  he  died  November  6,  1696  (Genealogical  Dictionary,  i.  43).  Oi 
February  24,  1697,  Wait  Winthrop  wrote:  "I  forgot  in  the  other  letter  to  tell  yoi 
that  Coll.  Allyn  is  dead  this  winter  at  Hartford"  (5  Massachusetts  Historical  Col- 
lections, viii.  525). 

11  Ipswich  Vital  Records,  ii.  483. 

12  Savage,  i.  66. 

13  His  will,  dated  May  9, 1707,  was  proved  April  19, 1711  (Collections  New  Yorl 
Historical  Society  for  1893,  pp.  68-69). 

"  "Febr.  20  [1704].  Major  William  Bradford  dies  in  the  80th  of  his  Age:  H< 
was  a  Right  New-England  Christian"  (Sewall,  Diary,  ii.  95). 
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A  Bradstreet,  Dudley.    Mass.    Did  not  accept.    Died  Nov.  13, 

1702.1 
A  D    Bradstreet,  Simon.    Mass.    Did  not  accept.    Died  March  27, 

1697.2 
C  Brockholes,  Anthony.3    N.  Y. 

C  Browne,  William,  Jr.    Mass.    Died  Feb.  23,  1716.4 

ABC  Bulkley,5  Peter.    Mass.    H.  C.  1660;  died  May  25,  1688.6 

A  Champernoon,  Francis.    Me.    Did  not  serve.    Died  before  Mav 

21,  1687.7 
B    G  Clarke,  Nathaniel.    N.  P.    Died  Jan.  31,  1717.8 

B    C  Clarke,  Walter.    R.  I.    Died  May  23,  1714.9 


1  Andover  Vital  Records,  ii.  397.    He  was  a  son  of  Gov.  Simon  Bradstreet. 

2  "About  10.  at  night  Govr  Bradstreet  dyes;  which  we  are  told  of  March,  29th 
at  Cambridge"  (Sewall,  March  27,  1697,  Diary,  i.  450-451). 

In  saying  that  "The  list  of  councillors  [under  Andros]  in  Palfrey's  New  England, 
ed.  of  1890,  vol.  3,  p.  604,  includes  Simon  Bradstreet,  Dudley  Bradstreet,  Nathaniel 
Saltonstall  and  Francis  Champernowne"  (Laws  of  New  Hampshire,  1904,  i.  144 
note),  Mr.  A.  S.  Batchellor  is  in  error.  Palfrey  gives  a  list  of  the  Councillors  under 
Dudley,  and  then  says:  "In  Andros's  first  Commission  all  the  above-named  Coun- 
sellors were  included,  except  the  two  Bradstreets,  Saltonstall,  and  Champernoon, 
who  had  not  accepted  the  trust;  and  the  following  were  added."  This  statement  is 
correct,  except  that  the  members  of  Andros's  first  Council  were  named  not  in  his 
Commission  but  in  his  Instructions. 

3  An  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  Randolph  on  May  21,  1687,  reads:  "His 
Excell,  has  to  do  with  a  perverse  people.  Here  is  none  of  the  council  at  hand,  Ex- 
cept Mr  Mason,  &  myself,  &  Mr  B.[rockholt]  &  Mr  Usher,  who  appear  lively  for 
his  Majesty's  Interest"  (4  Massachusetts  Historical  Collections,  viii.  531).  Brock- 
holes  was  not  a  member  of  the  Council  at  that  time,  hence  a  mistake  was  made  in 
expanding  "B."  into  "B.[rockholtl."  Randolph's  letter  is  printed  in  full  in  Top- 
pan's  Randolph,  where  we  read:  "his  Excellence  has  to  do  with  a  perverse  people 
here  is  none  of  the  Councill  at  hand  except  Mr  Mason  and  my  selfe  who  and  Mr 
Bulkley  and  Mr  Vsher  appeare  liuely  for  his  Maties  interest:  Maj  Bulkley  and  Mr 
Hinks  are  remote  and  come  seldome"  (vi.  221). 

4  "Febr.  23,  17tI.  The  honble  William  Brown  esqr.  died  in  his  house  at  Salem" 
(Sewall,  Diary,  iii-  74). 

6  "Bulkley"  (A),  "Buckly"  (B),  "Buckley"  (C). 

6  "May  25th  1688.  Col.  Peter  Bulkley  of  Concord  dies,  having  languished  for 
a  long  time.    Died  this  Friday  about  eleven  aclock"  (Sewall,  Diary,  i.  215). 

7  On  May  21,  1687,  Randolph  wrote:  "Twill  be  for  his  Majestyes  service  to  putt 
Mr.  Shrimpton  in  the  place  of  Capt.  Champernoon  and  Mr.  Luscombe  in  the  place 
of  Mr.  Jo.  Sandford  of  Rhoad  Island,  both  dead"  (Toppan's  Randolph,  iv.  163). 
Owing  to  indisposition,  Champernoon  did  not  serve  in  Dudley's  Council  (see 
p.  31,  above),  and  was  not  a  member  of  Andros's  first  Council;  hence  C.  W.  Tuttle 
was  mistaken  in  saying  that  Champernoon  "was  continued  in  this  office  under  Sir 
Edmund  Andros,  the  successor  of  Dudley,  and  held  it  until  his  death  in  1687" 
(Historical  Papers,  p.  120). 

8  Savage,  i.  399. 

9  "Rhode-Island,  May  28.    Last  Lord's  Day  Dyed  here  Walter  Clarke  Esq; 
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Coggeshall,1  John.    R.  I.    Died  Oct.  1,  1708.2 
Cortlandt,  Stephen  van.3    N.  Y.    Died  Nov.  25,  1700.4 
Curwin,  Jonathan.    Mass.    Died  June  9,  1718.6 
Davis,  Silvanus.    Me.    Died  in  1703.6 
Donnell,7  Samuel.    Me.    Died  March  9,  1718.8 
Dudley,  Joseph.    Mass.    H.  C.  1665;  died  April  2,  1720.9 
Foster,  John.    Mass.    Died  in  February,  1711. 10 
Gedney,  Bartholomew.    Me.    Died  March  1,  1698.u 
Greene,  John.    R.  I.    Died  Nov.  27,  1708.12 


Deputy  Governour  of  Rhode-Island,  and  Providence  Plantations,  in  the  Seventy 
Seventh  Year  of  his  Age"  (Boston  News  Letter,  May  31, 1714,  p.  2/2).  A  document 
dated  June  7,  1714,  says  that  "it  hath  pleased  God,  after  a  long  and  tedious  sick- 
ness to  take  our  hon'd  father,  Walter  Clarke  out  of  this  world  by  that  fatal  messen- 
ger, death,  on  ye  23d  day  of  May,  1714"  (Newport  Historical  Magazine,  iii.  140). 

1  "CoxshelT  (B),  "Coxhill"  (C). 

2  Newport  Historical  Magazine,  iii.  186.  He  was  the  son  of  John  Coggeshall, 
first  President  of  Rhode  Island,  who  died  November  27,  1647  (ibid.). 

3  "Stephen  Courtland"  (C). 

4  Bellomont  wrote:  "P.  S.  26th  Nov.  1700.  I  intended  you  Collonel  Courtland's 
Quarterly  Book  of  Entries  and  Clearings  of  ships  which  he  was  providing,  but  he 
fell  sick  about  8  days  since  and  dyed  yesterday"  (New  York  Colonial  Documents, 
iv.  779). 

6   "  June,  9  [1718].     Mr.  Corwin  dies  about  9.  m."     (Sewall,  Diary,  iii.  186). 

6  Collections  Maine  Historical  Society,  i.  309;  Suffolk  Probate  Files,  No.  2806. 

7  "Daniell"  (D). 

8  Savage,  ii.  59;  Collections  Maine  Historical  Society,  i.  310;  Maine  Wills,  pp. 
199-200. 

9  "Boston,  On  Saturday  the  2d  Currant  Dyed  the  very  Honourable  JOSEPH 
DUDLEY,  Esq;  at  his  Seat  in  Roxbury,  in  the  73d  Year  of  his  Age,  being  born 
September  23d  1647"  (Boston  News  Letter,  April  11,  1720,  p.  2/1).  The  letter 
"A"  is  placed  against  Dudley's  name  for  convenience,  though  it  is  perhaps  a  ques- 
tion whether,  strictly  speaking,  he  was  or  was  not  a  member  of  that  Council. 

10  "Febr.  9  [1711].  Seventh-day,  between  11  and  12  m.  Col.  John  Foster  ex- 
pires. His  place  at  the  Council  Board  and  Court  will  hardly  be  filled  up.  I  have 
lost  a  good  Left-hand  man.  The  Lrd  save  New-England!  Now  just  half  the 
Counsellours  mention'd  in  the  Charter,  are  dead;  The  Lord  prepare  the  rest,  and  me 
especially  to  follow  after"  (Sewall,  Diary,  ii.  300).  Sewall  has  made  a  mistake  either 
in  the  day  of  the  month  or  in  the  day  of  week,  since  February  9  was  Friday,  not 
Saturday. 

11  "March,  1  [1698].    Col.  Barthol,  Gedney  dies"  (Sewall,  Diary,  ii.  8*). 

12  O.  P.  Fuller,  History  of  Warwick  (1875),  pp.  30-31,  69;  H.  E.  Turner,  Greenes 
of  Warwick  in  Colonial  History  (1877),  p.  44;  The  Greene  Family  in  England  and 
America  with  Pedigrees  (1901),  pp.  43-44.  "During  the  administration  of  Sir 
Edmond  Andros,"  writes  H.  E.  Turner,  "the  name  of  John  Greene  does  not  appear 
on  the  record.  He  appears  as  one  of  those  named  of  the  council,  but  he,  probably, 
never  took  the  engagement,  and  as  the  Narragansett  petitioners  say,  sometime  in 
1686  he  was  about  going  to  England,  probably  he  was  absent  a  part  of  that  time" 
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D  Hawthorn,  John.    Mass.    Died  in  May,  1717.1 

D  Hayman,  Samuel.    Mass.2    Died  Dec.  14,  1712.3 

ABC  Hinckes,  John.4    N.  H. 

BCD  Hinckley,  Thomas.    N.  P.    Did  not  serve  in  D.    Died  April  16, 
1705.5 

D  Hutchinson,  Elisha.     Mass.     Died  Dec.  10,  1717.6 


(Greenes  of  Warwick  in  Colonial  History,  p.  44).  On  July  3,  1686,  an  address  from 
Rhode  Island  to  James  II  was  drawn  up  (Rhode  Island  Colonial  Records,  hi.  193- 
194);  in  two  documents  without  precise  date  it  is  stated  that  Greene  "is  gone  to 
attend  your  Majesty"  (iv.  208,  209);  and  Greene  was  certainly  in  England  in  Jan- 
uary, 1687  (iv.  221-222).  Hence  it  is  probable  that  he  carried  the  address  to  Eng- 
land. The  following  extract  is  taken  from  the  London  Gazette  of  September  16, 
1686: 

Windsor,  Sept.  13.  His  Majesty  has  Graciously  received  the  Address  of  the 
Colony  of  Rhode  Island,  and  Providence  Plantation  in  New  England,  Humbly 
Representing,  that  upon  the  Signification  of  a  Writ  of  Quo  Warranto  against  their 
Charter,  They  had  resolved,  in  general  Assembly,  not  to  stand  Suit  with  His 
Majesty,  but  wholly  to  submit  to  His  Royal  Pleasure  themselves  and  their  Charter; 
whereof  His  Majesty  has  thought  fit  to  accept  the  Surrender  (p.  2/2). 

Greene  and  Mason  were  back  in  Boston  by  May  21, 1687,  on  which  day  "Robert 
Mason  and  John  Greene  Esqrs  tooke  the  Oathes  of  Allegiance,  and  that  for  perform- 
ing the  duty  of  Councellors,  being  both  lately  arrived  from  England"  (Council 
Records,  ii.  120). 

1  "May,  13.2  [1717].  Set  out  for  Salem  .  .  .  Went  to  the  Funeral  of  Col. 
Hathorne"  (Sewall,  Diary,  hi.  130). 

2  In  the  Massachusetts  Province  Laws,  Hayman,  Alcock,  and  Donnell  are 
assigned  to  the  Province  of  Maine,  while  Davis  is  assigned  as  "Of  the  inhabitants  of, 
or  proprietors  of,  land  within  the  territory  lying  between  the  river  of  the  Sagadahoc  and 
Nova  Scotia"  (vii.  6).  But  in  the  list  of  Councillors  furnished  by  Mather'  and 
Ashurst  on  September  18,  1691  (see  p.  35  note  3,  above),  Hayman  is  assigned  to 
Massachusetts,  and  Alcock,  Davis,  and  Donnell  to  Maine. 

3  "Decr  18  [1712].  After  Lecture,  and  Diner  I  go  to  the  Funeral  of  Capt.  Sam1 
Hayman,  aged  70.  years.  .  .  .  He  was  at  Boston  Lecture  this  day  Sehight,  and 
died  on  the  Lords-day  night.  He  was  a  Lover  of  New-England"  (Sewall,  Diary, 
ii.  369). 

4  For  a  sketch  of  Hinckes,  see  Collections  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society, 
viii.  360-364. 

5  "Barnstaple,  April  25.  On  Monday  the  16th  Currant,  Dyed  suddenly  here, 
Thomas  Hinkley,  Esqr.  formerly  Governour  of  Plimouth-Colony :  Aged  about  86  Years" 
(Boston  News  Letter,  April  30,  1705,  p.  2/2). 

6  " Boston,  On  Tuesday  last  the  tenth  Currant  Died  here  the  Honourable  Col. 
Elisha  Hutchinson,  Esq;  aged  Seventy  six  Years,  a  true  lover  of  his  Country,  of  an 
Exemplary  conversation,  a  true  friend  to  pure  Religion,  a  Gentleman  whose  deserts 
raised  [him]  to  some  of  the  highest  Posts  in  the  Government  for  many  Years,  he 
was  Colonel  of  the  Regiment,  Chief  Judge  of  the  Inferiour  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
and  one  of  His  Majesty's  Council  for  this  Province"  (Boston  News  Letter,  Decem- 
ber 16,  1717). 
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Joyliffe,1  John.    Mass.    Died  Nov.  23,  1701. 2 

Lothrop,  Barnabas.3    N.  P.    Died  in  1715.4 

Lynde,  Joseph.    Mass.    Died  Jan.  29,  1727.6 

Lynde,  Simon.    Mass.    Did  not  serve.    Died  Nov.  22,  1687.6 

Mason,  Robert.    N.  H.    Died  Sept.  6,  1688.7 

Mason,  Stephen.    Mass.    Did  not  serve.8 

MiDDLECOTT,  Richard.    Mass.    Died  June  13,  1704.9 

Newbury,  Walter.    R.  I.    Died  Aug.  6,  1697.10 

Nicholson,  Francis.11    Mass.    Died  March  5,  1728. 

1  "Jolliffe"  (D). 

2  "Nov*  23.  1701.  John  Joyliffe  Esqr.  dies.  He  had  been  blind,  and  laboured 
under  many  Infirmities  for  a  long  time"  (Sewall,  Diary,  ii.  48). 

3  "Barnaby  Lathrop"  (B,  C),  "Barnabas  Lothrop"  (D). 

4  Savage,  hi.  119. 

5  "On  the  last  Lord's  Day  the  29th  of  January  past,  Dyed  at  Charlestown  the 
Honourable  Joseph  Lynde,  Esq;  Aged  99  Years,  born  in  that  place,  formerly  one 
of  His  Majesty's  Council  of  this  Province"  (Boston  News  Letter,  February  2,  1727, 
p.  2/2). 

6  "Tuesday,  Nov.  22  [1687].  I  goe  to  Hog-Island  ...  on  Wednesday  came 
home  and  hear  of  Justice  Lynde's  death  yesterday  about  noon"  (Sewall,  Diary, 
i.  195).    See  p.  34,  above. 

7  "I  .  .  .  send  this  .  .  .  which  serves  onely  to  acquaint  you  of  ye  Death  of  my 
Cousin  Mason,  who  dyed  the  6  instant  was  buried  at  Kingstone  vpon  this  riuer" 
(Randolph  to  Blathwayt,  September  12,  1688,  Massachusetts  Archives,  cxxix.  181; 
cf.  Toppan's  Randolph,  iv.  235). 

8  "Mason  was  a  merchant  in  London,  a  zealous  man  in  the  cause  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  I  suppose  his  name  was  inserted  in  the  charter  from  mere  respect  and 
gratitude,  for  he  never  came  over  to  New  England"  (Hutchinson,  History  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Boston,  1767,  ii.  15  note).  On  this  Savage  comments  as  follows:  "At 
the  first  elect,  [in  1693]  our  people  were  not  prevented  by  respect  or  gratitude  from 
leav.  him  out,  as  they  did  sev.  others  of  the  creatures  of  Mather"  (Genealogical 
Dictionary,  hi.  170).  The  fact  that  Mason  was  not  resident  in  Massachusetts  in 
1693  is  sufficient  to  account  for  his  being  left  out  that  year.  Allusions  to  him  will 
be  found  in  Sewall's  Diary  and  Letter-Book.  It  has  been  asserted,  but  perhaps 
on  inadequate  evidence,  that  he  was  in  Massachusetts  in  1686:  see  Massachu- 
setts Province  Laws,  vii.  5  note;  Z.  G.  Whitman,  History  of  the  Ancient  and 
Honorable  Artillery  Company  (1842),  p.  220;  O.  A.  Roberts,  History  of  the 
Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company  (1895),  i.  276,  277,  286;  C.  Robbins, 
History  of  the  Second  Church  (1852),  p.  263. 

9  W.  H.  Whitmore,  Genealogy  of  the  Payne  and  Gore  Families  (Prince  Society) 
p.  12;  Suffolk  Probate  Files,  No.  2883. 

10  J.  O.  Austin,  Genealogical  Dictionary  of  Rhode  Island,  p.  137. 

11  "John  Nicholson"  (C).  Born  November  12,  1655,  Francis  Nicholson  was 
commissioned  an  Ensign  on  January  16,  1678,  and  on  July  30,  16S6,  Captain  of  a 
Company  of  Foot  for  the  Colony  of  New  England.  He  came  over  in  December, 
1686,  the  first  allusion  to  him  here  by  name  apparently  being  an  entry  in  Sewall's 
Diary  for  May  17,  1687  (i.  177).  He  was  never  knighted.  See  C.  Dalton,  English 
Ami}  Lists  and  Commission  Registers,  1661-1714,  i.  221,  269,  323,  ii.  27,  83,  vi. 
20,  181,  191,  287,  399-400;  Dalton,  George  the  First's  Army,  1714-1727,  ii.  55- 
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C  Palmer,  John.    N.  Y. 

C  Philipse,1  Frederick.     N.  Y.     Died  Nov.  6,  1702.2 

D  Phillips,  John.     Mass.    Died  March  21,  1725.3 

D  Pike,  Robert.     Mass.    Died  Dec,  1706.4 

ABC  Pynchon,  John.    Mass.    Died  Jan.  17,  1703.5 

ABC  Randolph,  Edward.     Mass.     Died  in  April,  1703.6 

D  Richards,  John.     Mass.    Died  April  2,  1694.7 

D  Russell,  James.     Mass.    Died  April  28,  1709.8 

A  D  Saltonstall,  Nathaniel.   Mass.   Did  not  accept  A.   H.  C.  1659; 

died  May  21,  1707.9 

B    C  Sanford,  John.  R.I.  Did  not  serve.10  Died  before  May  21, 1687.11 

D  Sergeant,  Peter.    Mass.    Died  Feb.  8,  1714.12 


62;  Notes  and  Queries,  September  12,  1903,  Ninth  Series,  xii.  201-202;  Nation, 
xcvii.  32.  He  is  sometimes  assigned  to  New  York,  but  he  did  not  go  to  New 
York  until  long  after  his  arrival  at  Boston.  His  death  was  noted  in  the  New 
England  Weekly  Journal  of  April  29,  1728,  p.  2/2. 

1  "Phillips"  (C).    The  name  is  found  in  over  a  dozen  different  forms. 

*  E.  H.  Hall,  Philipse  Manor  at  Yonkers  (1912),  pp.  38-39;  CoUections  New 
York  Historical  Society -for  1892,  pp.  369-374. 

3  "On  the  last  Lord's  Day  died  at  Charlestown  the  Honourable  John  Phillips, 
Esq;  formerly  of  His  Majesty's  Council  in  this  Province,  Aged  90  odd  Years" 
(Boston  News  Letter,  March  25,  1725,  p.  2/2). 

4  "Salisbury;  Major  Robert  Pike  Esq.  was  Interr'd  here  on  Thursday  the  19th.  of 
December  last;  the  Foot  Company  of  the  Town,  and  the  Troop,  being  in  Arms.  He 
died  in  the  92  year  of  his  Age"  (Boston  News  Letter,  January  6,  1707,  p.  4/2). 

5  "Col.  John  Pynchon  died  Jany  17.  170t,  about  Sun-Rise,  as  Mr.  Holyoke  tells 
me  Sabbath-Day"  (Sewall,  Diary,  February  6,  ii.  73). 

6  Toppan's  Randolph,  ii.  182. 

7  "April  2,  1694.  Monday.  ...  In  the  Afternoon,  all  the  Town  is  filled  with 
the  discourse  of  Major  Richards's  Death,  which  was  extraordinarily  suddain;  was 
abroad  on  the  Sabbath,  din'd  very  well  on  Monday,  and  after  falling  into  an  angry- 
passion  with  his  Servant  Richard  Frame,  presently  after,  fell  probably  into  a  Fit 
of  Apoplexy,  and  died"  (Sewall,  Diary,  i.  389-390). 

8  "Thorsday,  April,  28  [1709J.  Mr.  Russell  dies  about  11.  a.m.  He  was  a  good 
Christian,  and  right  New-England  Man;  is  I  think  the  last  of  them  chosen  in  the 
year  1680:  about  68.  years  old"  (Sewall,  Diary,  ii.  253). 

9  "May,  22  [1707].  Thorsday,  .  .  .  Bror  Tapin  tells  me  of  the  death  of  Col. 
Saltonstall  on  Wednesday  after  Lecture"  (Sewall,  Diary,  ii.  187).  Cf.  Haverhill 
Vital  Records,  ii.  466. 

10  At  least,  he  is  not  recorded  as  present  at  any  meeting  of  the  Council. 

11  Rhode  Island  Historical  Magazine,  vii.  294-295.  In  a  letter  dated  May  21, 
1687,  Randolph  said  that  Sanford  was  dead  (see  p.  37  note  7,  above).  He  is  some- 
times confused  with  his  father,  also  John  Sanford,  who  was  President  of  Rhode 
Island  in  1653  and  died  between  June  22  and  November  16  of  that  year  (Rhode 
Island  Historical  Magazine,  vii.  293-294). 

12  "Boston,  On  Monday  last  dyed  here  the  Honourable  Peter  Sargent  Esqr.  of 
Her  Majesty's  Councill  for  this  Province"  (Boston  News  Letter,  February  15, 
1714,  p.  2/2). 
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D  Sew  all,  Samuel.    Mass.    H.  C.  1671;  died  Jan.  1,  1730.1 

C  Shrimpton,  Samuel.    Mass.    Died  Feb.  8,  1698.2 

B     C  Smith,  Daniel.    N.  P.    Died  April  28,  1692.3 

C  Smith,  Richard.    N.  C.    Died  about  1692.4 

C  Spragg,  John.    N.  Y.    Did  not  serve.5 


1  "This  Morning  about  half  an  hour  after  Five  Died  here  the  very  Honourable 
Samuel  Sewall,  Esq;  in  the  78th  Year  of  his  Age"  (Boston  News  Letter, 
January  1,  1730,  p.  2/2). 

2  "Febr.  9  [1698].  Col.  S.  Shrimpton  dies  of  an  Apoplexy"  (Sewall,  Diary,  ii. 
8*).  This  entry  is  apparently  wrong,  as  Sewall  elsewhere  writes:  "Fourth-day, 
Febr.  9.  Last  night,  about  nine  of  the  clock,  Col.  Shrimpton  dyes  of  an  Apoplexy" 
(Diary,  i.  470).  And  on  February  9  Wait  Winthrop  wrote:  "I  fear  the  post  will 
be  gon,  so  must  end  by  giueing  you  the  bad  news  that  Coll.  Shrimpton  dyed  about 
nine  of  the  clock  the  last  night,  haueing  not  bin  sick  aboue  two  or  three  days,  tho 
something  indisposed  as  he  use  to  be  longer"  (5  Massachusetts  Historical  Collections 
viii.  528). 

3  J.  N.  Arnold,  Vital  Records  of  Rehoboth,  p.  876. 

4  His  will,  dated  March  16,  1691,  was  proved  July  12,  1692  (Savage,  iv.  131; 
Suffolk  Probate  Files,  No.  1970). 

5  Though  in  the  Instructions  to  Andros  the  name  clearly  reads  "John  Spragg," 
it  has  hitherto  been  assumed  that  "Spragg"  was  a  variant  of  "Sprague,"  and  John 
Sprague  has  been  assigned  sometimes  to  Rhode  Island  (A.  S.  Batchellor,  Laws  of 
New  Hampshire,  1904,  i.  144),  and  sometimes  —  on  the  authority  of  an  old  list 
printed  by  Hutchinson  —  to  Plymouth  Colony  (Hutchinson,  History  of  Massachu- 
setts, London,  1765,  i.  354;  Baylies,  Historical  Memoir  of  New  Plymouth,  vol.  ii. 
pt.  iv.  p.  43;  Batchellor,  Laws  of  New  Hampshire,  i.  830  and  note  1.  Cf.  Savage, 
Genealogical  Dictionary,  iv.  153-154,  who  challenged  this  identification).  The 
person  was  unquestionably  John  Spragg  (Sprag,  Spragge),  who  lived  in  New  York 
from  1683  to  1687.  On  January  27,  1683,  Spragg  was  commissioned  by  the  Duke 
of  York  Secretary  of  New  York  and  reached  there  the  following  summer  or  autumn 
(Calendar  of  State  Papers,  America  and  West  Indies,  1681-1685,  Nos.  919,  1415, 
pp.  378,  555).  On  August  11,  1685,  Governor  Dongan  wrote  Blathwayt  that  "Mr 
Sprag  the  Secretary  of  this  place  will  goe  for  England  this  winter  and  carry  the 
Laws"  (New  York  Colonial  Documents,  iii.  364).  The  Instructions  to  Dongan 
issued  May  29,  16S6,  contained  this  clause:  "Whereupon  you  are  forthwith  to  call 
together  the  members  of  our  Council  for  that  our  Province,  by  name  Anthony 
Brockholes,  Frederick  Philips,  Stephanus  van  Courtland,  Lucas  Santen,  John 
Spragg,  Jervas  Baxter,  and  John  Young  Esquires"  (ibid.  iii.  369).  On  September 
13, 1686,  Spragg  wrote  Blathwayt,  "I  hope  to  be  myself  the  bearer  of  the  quarterly 
returns  required  by  the  Lords  of  Trade  and  Plantations"  (Calendar  of  State 
Papers,  America  and  West  Indies,  1685-1688,  No.  861,  p.  242).  On  September  14 
"Governor  Dongan  took  the  oaths  on  receiving  his  new  Commission  and  Instruc- 
tions. Anthony  Brockholes,  Frederick  Flipson,  Stephanus  van  Cortlandt,  John 
Spragge,  and  Gervis  Baxter  were  sworn  of  the  Council.  Agreed  that  Mr.  Santen 
be  not  sworn  yet"  (ibid.  No.  862,  p.  242).  On  February  22,  1687,  Dongan  wrote 
that  "The  Council  thought  fit  not  to  give  Mr  Santen  his  Oath,  as  appears  by  the 
Minutes  of  Council.  John  Young  had  his  oath  given  him,  but  hee  lives  150  miles 
from  this,  and  has  noe  estate  of  his  own  and  very  old,  that  it  is  a  thing  impossible 
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Stoughton,  William.    Mass.    H.  C.  1650;  died  July  7,  1701.1 

Treat,  Robert.    Ct.    Died  July  12,  1710.2 

Tyng,  Edward.    Me.    Died  about  1701.3 

Tyng,  Jonathan.    Mass.    Died  Jan.  19,  1724.4 

Usher,  John.    Mass.    Died  Sept.  1,  1726.5 

Walley,  John.    N.  P.    Died  Jan.  11,  1714.6 

for  him  to  serve"  (New  York  Colonial  Documents,  iii.  416).  (Notwithstanding  this 
statement,  John  Youngs  did  serve  and  was  present  at  several  Council  meetings.) 
On  the  same  day  (February  22, 1687),  "Names  of  the  new  Councillors  recommended 
by  Governor  Dongan  in  the  letter;  with  an  intimation  that  he  has  already  appointed 
Judge  Palmer  and  Nicholas  Bayard  to  the  Council"  (Calendar  of  State  Papers, 
America  and  West  Indies,  1685-1688,  No.  1140i,  p.  322).  On  March  2,  1687, 
Dongan  wrote  to  the  King,  "I  send  Captn  Baxter  and  Mr  Spragg  and  humbly  beg 
your  Maty  will  discourse  them"  (New  York  Colonial  Documents,  iii.  423).  Spragg 
must  have  sailed  about  that  time,  since  various  documents  were  endorsed  as  "Reed. 
9  May  1687,  per  Mr.  J.  Spragge"  (Calendar  of  State  Papers,  America  and  West 
Indies,  1685-1688,  pp.  322,  335) .  As  stated  in  the  text,  Spragg  was  named  a  Coun- 
cillor in  the  Instructions  to  Andros  of  April  16,  1688.  In  a  document  dated  De- 
cember, 1689,  we  read:  "List  of  the  Council  of  New  York,  with  comments  against 
the  names.  Anthony  Brockholes  (papist);  Frederick  Flypse;  Gervais  Baxter  (a 
papist);  Stephan  van  Cortlandt;  John  Sprag  (in  England);  Nicholas  Bayard;  John 
Palmer  (in  custody  at  Boston)"  (ibid.  1689-1692,  No.  667,  p.  197).  This  is  the 
last  allusion  I  find  to  Spragg,  and  as  his  name  is  not  included  as  a  Councillor  in 
the  Instructions  to  Governor  Sloughter  issued  January  31,  1690  (ibid.  No.  750, 
p.  215),  it  may  be  assumed  that  he  died  in  London  late  in  1689.  (Many  other  refer- 
ences to  Spragg  are  in  the  Calendars  of  State  Papers,  America  and  West  Indies; 
New  York  Colonial  Documents;  Calendar  of  Historical  Manuscripts,  in  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Albany,  1866,  pt.  ii.  pp.  104,  106,  112,  114,  132,  133,  144, 
146,  154,  155,  162;  and  Journal  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  the  Colony  of  New 
York,  1861,  vol.  i.  pp.  xii,  xiv,  xv,  xvii). 

1  See  p.  50,  below. 

2  H.  R.  Stiles,  History  of  Ancient  Wethersfield  (1904),  ii.  713. 

3  Savage,  iv.  357;  Suffolk  Probate  Files,  No.  2653. 

4  "Wooburn;  Lord's  Day,  January  19th.  We  were  here  entertain'd  with  a  very 
loud  Memento  Mori:  The  Honourable  Col.  Jonathan  Tyng  Esq;  walking  to  the 
place  of  Publick  Worship  in  the  Afternoon,  expired  as  soon  as  he  got  into  his  seat, 
during  the  time  of  the  first  Prayer,  and  was  carried  out  dead,  Mtatis  81.  His  Faith 
and  Holiness  were  so  apparent  that  we  are  perswaded  he  was  convey'd  to  the 
Assembly  of  the  First-born  in  Heaven,  to  bear  a  part  with  them  in  glorifying  their 
Creator  and  Redeemer"  (Boston  News  Letter,  January  23,  1724,  p.  2/2).  In 
the  New  England  Courant  of  January  27,  1724,  the  date  by  an  obvious  misprint  is 
given  as  "Sunday  the  29th  Instant"  (p.  2/2). 

5  "And  on  the  1st  Instant,  died  at  his  Seat  near  Medford,  the  Honourable  John 
Usher  Esq;  sometime  since  Lieut.  Governour  of  the  Province  of  New-Hampshire, 
in  the  79  Year  of  his  Age,  &  was  Honourably  Interr'd  here  on  Monday  last "  (Boston 
News  Letter,  September  8,  1726,  p.  2/2). 

6  "Boston.  On  Friday  the  Eleventh  Currant,  Dyed  here  the  Honourable  John 
Walley  Esq;  of  Her  Majesty's  Council,  and  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Superiour 
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ABC  Wharton,  Richard.    Mass.    Died  May  14,  1689.1 

D  Winthrop,  Adam.    Mass.    Died  Aug.  3,  1700.2 

ABC  Winthrop,  Fitz  John.    Ct.    Died  Nov.  27,  1707.3 

A    B     C    D  Winthrop,  Wait.    Mass.    Died  Nov.  7,  1717.4 

C  Youngs,5  John.    N.  Y.    Died  about  1698.6 

V 

PROVINCE  OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  BAY,  1691-1775 
Governors 

Sir  William  Phips  was  commissioned  Governor  by  William  and 
Mary  on  December  12,  1691.  Arriving  in  Boston  on  May  14,  1692, 
he  was  sworn  on  May  16.    Sewall  writes: 

May  14th  1692.  Sir  William  arrives  in  the  Nonsuch  Frigat:  Candles 
are  lighted  before  He  gets  into  Town-house.  Eight  Companies  wait  on 
Him  to  his  house,  and  then  on  Mr.  [Increase]  Mather  to  his.  Made  no 
volleys  because  'twas  Satterday  night.  .  .  . 

Monday,  May  16.  Eight  Companies  and  two  from  Charlestown  guard 
Sir  William  and  his  Councillors  to  the  Townhouse,  where  the  Comissions 
were  read  out  and  Oaths  taken.7 


Court  of  this  Province,  in  the  Sixty  Ninth  Year  of  his  Age"  (Boston  News  Letter, 
January  14,  1712,  p.  2/2). 

1  "Tuesday,  May  14th  [1689],  Mr.  Richard  Wharton  dyes  about  10  post  mend" 
(Sewall's  Diary,  i.  255). 

2  "Aug*  3  [1700].  .  .  .  About  2  post  merid,  Mr.  Adam  Winthrop  dies"  (Sewall, 
Diary,  ii.  21). 

3  "Boston,  Nov.  27.  About  four  a  Clock  this  morning  the  Honourable  John 
Winthrop  Esqr.  Governour  of  Her  Majesties  Colony  of  Connecticut,  Departed  this 
Life  in  the  Sixty  Ninth  Year  of  his  Age;  being  Born  at  Ipswich  in  New  England  the 
14th  day  of  March,  Anno  1638"  (Boston  News  Letter,  December  1,  1707,  p.  2/1). 
He  was  the  son  of  Gov.  John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  of  Connecticut. 

4  "Boston,  On  Thursday  the  7th  Currant  died  here  the  Honourable  Major  Gen- 
eral WAIT  WINTHROP  Esq;  Aged  76  Years,  Justly  Dear  to  Ins  Country  for  his 
Honourable  Descent  .  .  .  but  dearer  yet  for  his  personal  Character  and  Vertues" 
(Boston  News  Letter,  November  18, 1717) .  He  was  the  son  of  Gov.  John  Winthrop, 
Jr.,  of  Connecticut. 

6  "Young"  (C). 

6  His  will,  dated  February  20,  1697,  was  proved  May  28,  1698  (Collections  New 
York  Historical  Society  for  1892,  pp.  292-293).  On  October  17,  1700,  Bellomont 
wrote:  "To  instance,  in  some  of  those  false  articles,  I  am  accus'd  of  having  remov'd 
Coll.  Young  with  others  from  the  Council,  and  Coll:  Young  was  dead  two  years 
before  my  coming  into  this  country"  (New  York  Colonial  Documents,  iv.  726). 
Bellomont  reached  New  York  April  2,  1698  (see  p.  49  note  2,  below). 

7  Diary,  i.  360. 
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The  following  extracts  are  from  the  Council  Records  of  May  16th: 

Their  Majesties  Royal  Charter  for  the  Erecting  Uniting  and  Incorpo- 
rating of  their  Province  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New-England,  and 
for  settling  of  Government  within  the  said  Province,  under  the  great 
seal  of  England,  was  read  and  published. 

Their  Majesties  Letters  Pattents  under  the  great  seal  of  England,  for 
constituting  and  appointing  Sr  William  Phips  kn*  to  be  Captain  General 
and  Governour  in  Chief  in  and  over  their  Majties  Province  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  in  New  England;  as  also  for  the  Constituting  and  appoint- 
ing of  the  said  Sr  William  Phips  to  be  their  Majties  Lieutenant  and 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Militia  Forces,  Forts  and  places  of  strength 
within  their  Majties  several  Colonies  of  Connecticutt,  Rhode  Island  & 
Providence  Plantacon  the  Narragansett  Country  or  Kings  Province,  & 
the  Province  of  New  Hampshire,  was  read  and  published. 

Their  Majesties  Letters  Patents  under  the  great  seal  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Admiralty  of  England  granting  unto  Sr  William  Phips  kn*  the 
Office  of  Vice  Admiral  within  the  Province  and  Territory  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay,  and  the  sea  parts  belonging  and  adjoyning  thereto 
whatsoever,  was  also  shewn  forth  and  published.  .  .  . 

His  Excellency  the  Govr  tooke  his  oath  for  the  due  &  faithful  perform- 
ance of  his  Office  or  place  of  Governour;  as  also  the  Oaths  appointed  by 
Act  of  Parliament  made  in  the  first  year  of  their  present  Majties  Reign, 
Entituled  an  Act  for  the  abrogating  of  all  the  Oaths  of  Supremacy  & 
Allegiance,  and  appointing  other  Oaths,  being  administred  unto  him, 
by  William  Stoughton  Esqre  L*  Governour.  .  .  . 

The  Members  of  the  Council  then  present:  viz*  John  Richards  Wait 
Winthrop,  John  Phillips,  James  Russell,  John  Joyliffe,  Adam  Winthrop, 
Richd  Middlecutt,  John  Foster,  Peter  Sergeant,  Joseph  Lynde,  Samuel 
Hayman,  &  Silvanus  Davis  Esqrs  each  one  severally  for  himselfe  tooke 
his  Oath  for  the  due  and  faithful  performance  of  his  Office  or  place  of  a 
Councellor  or  Assistant,  and  the  Oaths  appointed  to  be  taken  instead  of 
the  Oaths  of  Allegiance  &  Supremacy.  Before  the  Governour  &  L* 
Governour.1 

The  oath  taken  by  the  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  Secretary, 
and  Councillors  is  as  follows: 

We  Sr  William  Phips  Knt  Governor  &ca  of  their  Majtie3  Province  of 
the  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England  William  Stoughton  Esqr 
Lieutenant  Governour  And  the  Councellors  or  Assistants  of  their  Maties 

1  Council  Records,  ii.  166-168. 
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said  Province,  and  Secretary,  Each  one  particularly  and  severally  for 
Our  Selves,  Do  make,  repeat  and  subscribe  the  following  Declaration  in 
the  words  thereof,  —  Mutatis  Nominibus  Viz* 

I,  William  Phips,  do  solemnly  and  sincerly  in  the  presence  of  God, 
profess,  Testify  and  declare.  That  I  do  believe,  That  in  the  Sacrament 
of  the  Lords  Supper,  there  is  not  any  Transubstantiation  of  the  Elements 
of  Bread  and  Wine  into  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  at  or  after  the 
Consecration  thereof  by  any  person  whatsoever,  and  that  the  Invocation 
or  Adoration  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  or  any  other  Saint,  and  the  Sacrifice 
of  the  Mass  as  they  are  now  used  in  the  Church  of  Rome  are  Supersti- 
tious and  Idolatrous.  And  I  do  solemnly  in  the  presence  of  God  profess, 
testify  and  declare,  That  I  do  make  this  Declaration  and  every  part 
thereof  in  the  plain  and  Ordinary  Sense  of  the  words  read  unto  me,  as 
they  are  commonly  understood  by  English  Protestants,  without  any 
Evasion,  Equivocation  or  Mental  Reservation  whatsoever,  And  with- 
out any  dispensation  already  granted  me  for  this  purpose  by  the 
Pope,  or  any  Authority,  or  Person  whatsoever,  Or  without  any  hope  of 
any  such  dispensation  from  any  Person,  or  Authority  whatsoever,  Or 
without  thinking  that  I  am  or  can  be  Acquitted  before  God  or  man,  Or 
absolved  of  this  Declaration,  Or  any  part  thereof,  Although  the  Pope, 
or  any  other  person  or  persons  whatsoever  should  dispense  with,  or  annul 
the  same,  Or  declare  that  it  was  Null  and  void  from  the  begining. 

Isaac  Addington  l    John  Hathorne  John  Richards 

Job  Alcock  Samuel  Hayman  James  Russell 

Samll  Appleton        Elisha  Hutchinson  Nath:  Saltonstall 

William  Bradford  John  Joyliffe  Peter  Sergeant 

Jonathan  Corwin    Barnabas  Lathrop  Samuel  Sewall 

Silvanus  Davis        Joseph  Lynde  William  Stoughton 

Samuel  Donnell      Richard  Middlecutt  John  Walley 

John  Foster  John  Phillips  Adam  Winthrop 

Barth0  Gedney        William  Phips  Wait  Winthrop2 
Robt  Pike 

1  For  convenience  these  names  are  arranged  alphabetically. 

2  Public  Record  Office,  Colonial  Office,  Class  5,  Vol.  785,  p.  172.  (A  copy  is  in 
Council  Records,  ii.  165-166.)  The  signatures  to  this  document  are  not  auto- 
graphs, as  I  am  informed  by  Miss  Lucy  Drucker,  who  also  says  that  "the  original 
ought  to  be  among  the  Oath  Rolls  (Chancery  Petty  Bag),  of  which  however  very 
few  have  been  preserved,  and  I  have  found  none  of  the  various  colonies  among 
them."  Nor  is  the  original  at  the  Boston  State  House.  Phips's  Commission  was 
approved  December  3,  and  he  himself  took  the  oaths  in  London  on  December  31, 
1691  (Acts  of  the  Privy  Council,  Colonial,  ii.  799).  Many  oaths,  however,  have 
been  preserved  at  the  State  House.    The  oath  taken  by  the  Representatives  on 
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On  November  15,  1694,  — 

Upon  the  motion  of  his  Excellcy  the  Governour  that  he  had  some  things 
material  to  offer,  relating  to  the  complaints  exhibited  against  him  by 

June  8,  1692  (Massachusetts  Archives,  xlviii.  188),  is  written  and  is  like  the  oath 
printed  in  the  text.  The  oaths  taken  by  the  Councillors  in  May,  1693,  are  printed 
on  a  broadside  to  which  the  signatures  are  attached,  and  read  as  follows  (Massa- 
chusetts Archives,  xlviii.  212) : 

A   TRUE   COPY 
OF   THE 

OATHS 

That  are  appointed  by  Act  of  Parliament,  made  in  the  First  Year 
of  Their  present  Majesties  Reign;  to  be  Taken  instead  of  the 
Oaths  of  Supremacy  and  Allegiance,  and  the  Declaration  ap- 
pointed to  be  made,  Repeated  and  Subscribed 

I  A.  B.  do  sincerely  Promise  and  Swear,  That  I  will  be  Faithful,  and  bear  true 
Allegiance  to  Their  Majesties,  King  WILLIAM  and  Queen  MARY. 

So  help  me  God,  &c. 

I  A.  B.  do  Swear,  That  I  do  from  my  Heart  Abhor,  Detest,  and  Abjure,  as  Im- 
pious and  Heretical,  that  Damnable  Doctrine  and  Position,  That  Princes  Ex- 
communicated or  Deprived  by  the  Pope,  or  any  Authority  of  the  See  of  Rome,  may  be 
Deposed  or  Murthered  by  their  Subjects,  or  any  other  whatsoever. 

And  I  do  Declare,  That  no  Foreign  Prince,  Person,  Prelate,  State,  or  Potentate, 
hath,  or  ought  to  have  any  Jurisdiction,  Power,  Superiority,  Preeminence,  or  Au- 
thority Ecclesiastical  or  Spiritual  within  this  Realm. 

So  help  me  God,  &c. 

Then  follows  the  Declaration  —  "I  A.  B.  do  solemnly  and  sincerely  .  .  .  null 
and  void  from  the  beginning'11  —  as  printed  in  the  text. 

To  these  oaths  were  added  in  May,  1699,  what  was  called  the  Association,  which 
in  that  year  was  written  (Massachusetts  Archives,  cvi.  450) .  This,  taken  from 
a  printed  broadside,  signed  in  1700,  reads  as  follows  (Massachusetts  Archives, 
xlviii.  317): 

Association. 

WIEREAS  there  has  been  a  horrid  and  detestable  Conspiracy 
formed  and  carried  on  by  Papists  and  other  wicked  and  traiter- 
ous  persons  for  Assassinating  His  Majesties  Royal  Person,  in 
order  to  encourage  an  Invasion  from  France,  to  subvert  our 
Religion,  Laws  and  Liberty.  We  whose  Names  are  hereunto 
subscribed,  Do  heartily,  sincerely  and  solemnly  profess,  testify  and  declare,  That 
His  present  Majesty  KING  WILLIAM  is  rightful  and  lawful  KING  of  the 
Realms  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland:  And  we  do  mutually  promise  and  en- 
gage to  stand  by  and  assist  each  other  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  in  the  support 
and  defence  of  His  Majesties  most  Sacred  Person  and  Government,  against  the 
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Mr  Brenton  &  Capt.  Short,  whereof  he  was  not  before  advised,  several 
papers  and  affidavits  were  presented  by  Mr  Benjamin  Jackson  on  that 
occasion,  and  sworn  unto  by  him.1 

On  November  17th,  — 

The  Lieut*  Govr  and  the  members  of  the  Council  then  in  Town  waited 
upon  his  Excy  at  his  house  &  accompanied  him  to  the  Waterside,  who 
embarqued,  and  that  evening  set  saile  onwards  of  his  Voyage  to  England.2 

Thus  Phips's  term  of  office  lasted  only  two  and  a  half  years — from 
May  16,  1692,  to  November  17,  1694,  as  he  did  not  return  to  Boston 
and  died  suddenly  in  London  on  February  18,  1695.3 

Upon  the  departure  of  Phips,  Lieutenant-Governor  William 
Sioughton 4  became  Acting  Governor  on  December  4,  1694,  on  which 
day  the  following  proceedings  took  place  in  Council : 

This  being  the  first  sitting  of  the  Council  since  the  Govr's  departure, 
the  Lieu*  Govr  proposed  to  have  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  whether  it 
be  necessary,  that  he  be  sworne  to  see  to  the  observance  of  the  Acts  of 
Trade  relating  to  the  Plantations  as  the  Act  of  the  12th  of  King  Charles 
the  Second  directs  that  all  Governours  of  the  Plantations  be. 

The  Council  Advised  it  as  necessary,  whereupon  the  L1  Govr  was  sworn 
to  do  his  utmost  to  see  to  the  observance  thereof.5 


late  King  James  and  all  his  Adherents.  And  in  case  His  Majesty  come  to  any 
violent  or  untimely  Death  (which  GOD  forbid)  Vvre  do  hereby  further  freely  and 
unanimously  oblige  our  selves,  to  unite  associate  and  stand  by  each  other  in 
revenging  the  same  upon  His  Enemies  and  their  Adherents,  and  in  supporting  and 
defending  the  Succession  of  the  Crown,  according  to  an  Act  made  in  the  first  year 
of  the  Reign  of  King  WILLIAM  and  Queen  MARY,  Intituled,  An  Act 
Declaring  the  Rights  and  Liberties  of  the  Subject,  and  settling  the  Succession  of  the 
Crown.    (Cf.  Publications  of  this  Society,  x.  384-386,  xiii.  119-126.) 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  oath  in  the  text  has  twenty-eight  signatures  attached 
—  those  of  the  three  Crown  officials  and  of  twenty-five  Councillors.  There  were, 
however,  twenty-eight  Councillors  named  in  the  Province  Charter  (p.  35,  above). 
Simon  Bradstreet,  Thomas  Hinckley,  and  Stephen  Mason,  the  remaining  three 
Councillors,  do  not  appear  to  have  qualified. 

1  Council  Records,  ii.  293. 

2  ii.  293. 

3  On  May  5,  1695,  Sewall  wrote:  "About  3  hours  News  comes  to  Town  of  the 
death  of  Sir  William  Phips,  Feb.  18th  at  winch  people  are  generally  sad"  (Diary, 
i.  404). 

4  The  names  of  Acting  Governors  are  printed  in  italics. 
6  Council  Records,  ii.  294. 
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On  October  20,  1698,  — 

His  Majty'3  Commission  under  the  Great  Seal  of  England  appointing 
of  sundry  Gent:  therein  named,  to  administer  unto  the  Governour  or 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Province  of  the  Massachusetts,  the  Oath  ap- 
pointed by  an  Act  of  Parliament  made  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  year 
of  his  present  Majty's  Reign,  Entituled  an  Act  for  preventing  Frauds  and 
Regulating  abuses  in  the  Plantation  Trade,  to  be  taken  by  all  Governours 
or  Commanders  in  Chief  of  any  English  Colonies  or  Plantations,  and 
the  forme  of  the  oath  in  sd  Commission  contained  were  read,  and  the 
said  oath  accordingly  administred  unto  the  Honble  William  Stoughton 
Esqre  Lieut*  Govr,  and  the  present  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  said 
Province  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  at  the  Council  Board,  before  Peter 
Sergeant,  Elisha  Hutchinson,  John  Phillips,  Nathaniel  Byfield,  Benjamin 
Bullivant  and  Lawrence  Hammond  Esq™  six  of  the  Commissioners 
therein  named.1 

Stoughton  was  Acting  Governor  from  December  4,  1694,  to  May 
26,  1699. 

The  Earl  of  Bellomont  was  commissioned  Governor  by  William 
III  on  June  18,  1697;  but  did  not  take  office  until  May  26,  1699,2  on 
which  day  — 

His  Excellency  the  Earle  of  Bellomont  arriving  this  day  at  Boston, 
his  Majesty's  Royal  Commission,  constituting  and  appointing  him  Cap- 
tain General  and  Governour  in  Chief  of  this  his  Majesty's  Province  of 
the  Massachusetts  Bay,  was  read  and  published. 

And  his  Excellency  tooke  the  Oaths  appointed,  by  Act  of  Parliament 
made  in  the  first  yeare  of  the  reign  of  his  Mty  and  the  late  Queen  Mary, 
to  be  taken  instead  of  the  Oaths  of  Allegiance  and  Supremacy,  and  made, 
repeated  and  subscribed  the  Declaration  in  said  Act  mentioned,  and  also 
tooke  an  Oath  for  the  due  and  faithfull  performance  of  his  duty  in  the 


1  Council  Records,  ii.  561. 

2  Bellomont  arrived  in  New  York  on  April  2, 1698.  In  a  letter  dated  August  8 
he  said:  "In  my  letter  of  the  eighth  of  January  last  I  gave  your  Lordships  an  ac- 
count of  my  arrival  at  Barbadoes.  On  the  ninth  of  March  I  left  that  Island,  and 
on  the  second  of  April  I  landed  at  the  City  of  New  York,  and  entered  on  the 
Govern*"  (New  York  Colonial  Documents,  iv.  306).  In  a  letter  dated  "  New- 
Yorke  the  4th  of  Aprill  1698,"  Benjamin  Jackson  wrote:  "His  Excellency  the 
Earle  of  Bellamont,  being  arrived  from  Barbadoes,  came  on  shoar  at  this  place, 
and  was  Sworne  on  Saturday  Last"  (Massachusetts  Archives,  cvi.  421).  Cf. 
Sewall,  Diary,  i.  476. 
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Office  and  place  of  Governour  of  the  sd  Province;  before  the  Honble 
William  Stoughton  Esqr  L*  Govr. 

And  then  tooke  the  oath  appointed  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  made  in 
in  the  seventh  and  eighth  year  of  his  present  Majty'8  reign  entituled: 
An  Act  for  preventing  frauds  and  regulating  abuses  in  the  Plantation 
Trade,  to  be  taken  by  all  Governours  or  Commanders  in  Chief  of  any 
English  Colonies  or  Plantations,  Before  Thos  Danforth,  James  Russell, 
Elisha  Cooke,  Jonathan  Corwin,  Peter  Sergeant  and  Lawrence  Ham- 
mond Esqrs  six  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  administer  the  same 
by  his  Majty's  Commission  under  the  Great  Seal  of  England. 

His  Excellency  also  subscribed  the  Association  lately  Established  by 
Act  of  Parliament.1 

On  July  1G,  1700,  "His  Excellency  acquainted  the  Council  of  his 
purpose  to  embarque  to  morrow  for  his  Government  of  the  Provce  of 
New  York;"  and  on  July  17th,  "His  Excellency  embarqued  upon  his 
Majty'd  Ship  the  Arundel  and  set  saile  therein  towards  his  Govern- 
ment of  the  Province  of  New  York."  2 

Upon  the  departure  of  Bellomont,  who  never  returned  and  died 
suddenly  in  New  York  on  March  5,  1701,3  the  government  again 
devolved  upon  Lieutenant-Governor  Stoughton,4'  who  remained  Act- 
ing Governor  until  his  death  on  July  7,  1701. 3 

By  the  death  of  Stoughton,  the  government  devolved,  for  the  first 
time,  upon  the  Council.  The  following  proceedings  took  place  in 
Council  on  July  10,  1701 : 

The  Honble  William  Stoughton  Esqre  his  Majty's  Lieut*  Governour 
&  Commander  in  Chief  of  this  Province  being  lately  deceased,  and  there 
being  no  person  within  this  Province  Commissionated  by  his  Majty  to 
be  Governour  within  the  same. 

Resolved  and  Ordered.     That  a  Proclamation  be  forthwith  emitted 


1  Council  Records,  iii.  20-21. 

2  iii.  137. 

3  On  March  15,  1701,  Sewall  wrote:  "The  Town  is  fill'd  with  the  News  of  my 
Ld  Bcllomont's  death,  last  Wednesday  was  senight"  (Diary,  ii.  33). 

4  There  was  no  meeting  of  the  Council  between  July  17  and  July  22,  1700,  and 
on  neither  day  did  Stoughton  take  any  new  oaths  —  no  doubt  for  the  reason  that, 
as  he  had  received  no  new  Commission,  those  which  he  had  previously  taken  were 
regarded  as  sufficient. 

5  On  July  7,  1701,  Sewall  wrote:  "About  the  time  got  thither  the  L*  Govr  died" 
(Diary,  ii.  38). 
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for  the  continuance  of  all  Military  Commission  Officers  until  further 
Order. 

And  a  Proclamation  being  accordingly  drawn  up  was  signed  by  the 
Members  present  at  the  Board  and  published.1 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Honble  Mr  Secretary  Vernon  to  give  notice  of 
the  death  of  the  Honble  William  Stoughton  Esqre  his  Majty's  Lieut* 
Govr  of  this  Province;  and  another  letter  of  like  import  to  the  Right 
Honble  the  Lords  Commissrs  of  the  Council  for  Trade  and  Plantations; 
being  drawn  up,  were  agreed  to,  and  signed  by  all  the  members  of  the 
Council  present  at  the  Board.2 

And  on  July  11th,  — 

For  the  more  easy  and  ready  dispatch  of  the  affairs  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Resolved.  That  there  be  a  Council  held  at  the  Council  Chamber  in 
Boston  upon  every  Wednesday  in  each  week  weekly,  to  meet  at  ten  a 
clock  in  the  morning,  and  that  all  the  members  of  the  Council  now  absent 
be  notified  of  the  said  stated  time  for  the  Councils  sitting,  that  so  they 
may  afford  their  presence  there  for  his  Majty's  service  accordingly  with- 
out expecting  further  notice.3 

That  the  Council  felt  uneasy  in  its  assumption  of  power  is 
sufficiently  shown  by  a  letter  it  wrote  to  Secretary  Vernon  on  July 
10th,  and  by  an  address  sent  to  King  William  by  the  Council  and 
House  on  August  7th.    The  letter  is  in  part  as  follows: 

RT  Honoblb 

We  lay  hold  of  this  first  Conveyance  to  transmit  to  your  Honour  the 
sorrowful  tidings  of  the  death  of  the  Honoble  William  Stoughton  Esqr 
his  Maties  L*  Governor  and  Commander  in  Chief  of  this  Province,  who 
departed  this  Life  on  the  Seventh  instant  in  the  Evening.  .  .  .  whereby 
the  Affaires  thereof  [i.  e.  of  the  government]  are  embarrassed  and  cannot 
be  managed  without  greater  difficulty.  .  .  .  And  in  the  meanwhile  we 
shall  Endeavour  to  observe  his  Maties  Commands  and  Directions  in  his 
Royal  Charter  for  Administring  of  the  Government.4 

The  address  of  August  7th,  in  which  some  of  the  language  employed 
in  the  letter  of  July  10th  is  practically  repeated,  is  in  part  as  follows: 

1  The  proclamation  was  not  entered  in  the  Council  Records  or  in  the  Court 
Records,  and,  if  printed,  apparently  no  copy  has  survived. 

2  Council  Records,  hi.  216-217. 

3  hi..  217-218.  *  Massachusetts  Archives,  li.  132. 
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To  the  Kings  most  Excellent  Majesty. 
The  humble  Address  of  the  Council  and  Representatives 
of  your  Majtie3  Province  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New- 
England  in  General  Court  assembled. 
Most  Gracious  &  Dread  Soveraign. 

We  crave  leave  in  all  humility  to  express  the  deep  sorrow  wherewith 
we  are  very  sensibly  affected  under  the  awful  dispensation  of  Divine 
Soveraignty  towards  us.  First  in  the  death  of  the  truely  Noble  Earl  of 
Bellomont  your  Maties  late  Captain  General  and  Governour  in  Chief  of 
this  yor  Province  and  soon  after  in  the  death  of  the  Honble  William 
Stoughton  Esqr  your  Majtie3  late  L1  Governour  and  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  same:  Deploring  our  great  unhappiness  in  being  deprived 
of  the  conduct  of  two  such  Worthy  persons  —  more  especially  at  a  time 
when  the  present  conjuncture  makes  us  stand  in  the  greatest  need  of  all 
that  wisdom  skill  and  prudence  for  directing  the  Affairs  of  the  Govern- 
ment which  we  had  large  experience  of  in  them. 

Our  Trust  under  God  is  nextly  on  your  Matys  Grace  towards  us.  Hope- 
ing  That  the  same  Royal  Goodness  which  inclined  yor  sacred  Majesty 
to  be  favourable  to  your  good  subjects  here  in  the  appointing  of  persons 
so  worthy  and  desirable  to  the  chief  places  of  Government  over  us  will 
still  dispose  your  Majesty  to  have  the  like  Princely  care  of  and  Regard 
to  us.1 

The  government  was  administered  by  the  Council  from  July  10, 
1701,  until  the  arrival  of  Governor  Dudley  on  June  11,  1702.2 


1  Massachusetts  Archives,  xx.  59. 

2  William  III  died  March  8, 1702.  On  May  28  "  the  London  Gazette  and  several 
other  Prints,  Papers  and  letters,"  brought  by  Capt.  Thomas  Burrington, 
reached  Boston  confirming  "the  sorrowful  and  awful  tidings  .  .  .  which  had 
been  more  uncertainly  reported  several  days  since  from  divers  parts  beyond 
sea,"  and  it  was  "Ordered  therefore.  That  the  several  persons  newly  chosen 
Councellors  or  Assistants  for  this  Province  do  take  the  oath  of  Allegiance  to  her 
Said  Majty  Queen  Anne"  and  that  Anne  be  proclaimed  on  the  following  day 
(Council  Records,  hi.  311,  313,  315).  This  extract  is  from  the  London  Gazette 
of  July  23: 

Boston  in  New-England,  June  8. 

ON  the  28th  of  May  last  we  received  Advice  of  the  Death  of  His  late  Majesty, 
and  of  Her  present  Majesty's  happy  Succession  to  the  Throne:  The  Council 
and  the  General  Assembly  were  then  sitting,  and  the  Members  of  the  Council  im- 
mediately took  the  Oath  of  Allegiance  to  Her  Majesty.  The  next  day  the  Council, 
attended  by  the  Representatives  in  the  General  Assembly,  the  Ministers,  Justices 
of  the  Peace,  Gentlemen,  Merchants,  and  other  Inhabitants,  Proclaimed  Her 
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Joseph  Dudley  was  commissioned  Governor  by  William  III  on 
February  13, 1702; x  but  this  Commission  becoming  void  on  the  death 
of  the  King  on  March  8th  following,  he  was  again  commissioned  by 
Anne  on  April  1,  1702.  He  reached  Boston  June  11th,  on  which  day 
the  following  proceedings  took  place  in  Council: 


Majesty,  the  Troop  of  Guards  and  the  Militia  being  in  Arms,  who,  when  the  Proc- 
lamation was  ended,  fired  three  Volleys,  which  were  followed  with  Huzza's,  and 
loud  Acclamations  of  God  save  Queen  Anne,  and  the  Cannon  of  the  Castle  and  Forts, 
and  of  Her  Majesty's  Ship  the  Gosport,  and  the  Merchants  Ships  then  in  our  Port, 
was  discharged.  In  the  evening  the  Company  was  entertained  at  the  Town-House, 
and  other  Places,  and  all  other  Demonstrations  of  Joy  were  given  suitable  to  the 
Occasion.  The  31st,  the  Representatives  took  the  Oath  of  Allegiance.  The  4th 
Instant,  the  Members  of  the  Council  and  other  Gentlemen  of  the  Town  went  into 
Mourning  for  the  Death  of  His  late  Majesty.  The  Bells  were  tolled  from  8  till  10 
in  the  morning,  and  from  2  till  4  in  the  afternoon;  Funeral  Sermons  were  preached 
in  all  the  Churches,  and  the  Guns  of  the  Castle  and  Forts,  and  of  the  Ships  in  our 
Port,  were  all  discharged  (p.  1/1). 

The  above  passages  prove  that  certain  news  of  the  death  of  William  reached 
Boston  May  28,  and  that  Anne  was  proclaimed  on  May  29.  In  Se wall's 
Diary,  under  date  of  May  28,  is  a  long  entry  which  reads  in  part  as  follows: 
"  Burrington  from  New-found-Land  brings  Prints  of  the  King's  death  March, 
8.  at  8  m.  .  .  .  Then  we  resolv'd  to  proclaim  her  Majesty  here:  Which 
was  done  accordingly  below  the  Town-house.  .  .  .  Proclamation  was  made 
between  3  and  4.  At  5  p.m.  Madam  Bellingham  dies  "  (ii.  56-57).  Most 
of  this  entry  must  have  been  written  on  May  29;  and  an  examination  of  the 
original  Diary  shows  that  in  the  margin,  opposite  the  words  "At  5  p.m.," 
Sewall  wrote  "  May  29,"  which  date  is  omitted  in  the  printed  Diary.  Cf. 
p.  63  note  2,  below. 

1  Dudley's  Commission  had  been  approved  as  early  as  June  28,  1701  (Acts  of 
the  Privy  Council,  Colonial,  ii.  799) ;  and  on  December  11, 1701,  Constantine  Phipps 
wrote  to  the  Massachusetts  Council  and  Assembly  that  "pursuant  to  yor  direccons 
I  was  to  wait  on  Coil  Dudley  who  hath  his  Maties  warr*  to  be  yr  Governor"  (Mas- 
sachusetts Archives,  li.  137). 

An  Exemplification  of  Burges's  Commission  of  March  17, 1715,  is  in  the  library 
of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society;  and  in  Vol.  ii  of  this  Society's  Publica- 
tions it  is  stated  that  this  Exemplification  "is  the  only  document  of  the  sort 
(among  the  Commissions  printed  in  this  volume)  that  is  now  known  to  be  extant" 
(p.  100  note  1).  Since  writing  that  note,  I  have  ascertained  that  the  originals 
of  two  other  Commissions  are  in  the  Harvard  College  Library,  both  of  which 
eluded  my  previous  search  because  neither  is  entered  in  the  card  catalogue 
under  "  Manuscripts  in  this  Library."  One  is  Dudley's  Commission  as  Vice- 
Admiral  of  February  26,  1701,  which  is  written  on  a  single  piece  of  parchment 
and  signed  "  Orlando  Gee  Regus."  The  seal  which  formerly  appended  is  now 
missing.  It  was  given  to  the  College  Library  in  1854  by  William  Johnston, 
who  graduated  in  that  year.  The  other  is  Shute's  Commission  as  Governor  of 
June  15,  1716:  see  p.  63  note  1,  below. 
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The  Gentlemen  of  the  Council  receiving  Intelligence  this  morning 
by  an  Express  from  Marblehead  of  his  Excellcies  arrival  there  yester 
evening  in  his  Majty's  Ship  the  Centurion.  And  the  said  Ship  being  now 
in  sight  in  her  way  from  thence  towards  this  place;  Samuel  Sewall,  Elm 
Hutchinson  &  Nath1  Byfield  Esq™  with  the  Secretary  were  desired  and 
directed  forthwith  to  repair  on  board  her,  In  the  name  of  the  Council 
to  congratulate  his  Escellcys  happy  arrival,  &  to  wait  upon  him  to 
Town  —  And  the  said  Gentlemen  accordingly  attended  that  service. 

The  said  Ship  anchoring  about  noon  in  Nantasket  Road,  his  Excellcy 
and  the  HonbIe  the  Lieut*  Govr  soon  after  left  her,  being  saluted  at  their 
coming  off  with  the  discharge  of  several  Canon  on  board  said  Ship,  and 
in  their  passage  up  to  Town  by  her  Majty'3  Castle,  were  again  saluted 
from  thence  by  the  discharge  of  the  Canon  there,  as  also  by  her  Majty'3 
Ship  and  Merchant  Ships  in  the  Port  as  they  passed  by  them,  and  by 
the  Forts  in  the  Town. 

Upon  the  landing  of  his  Excellency  &  the  Lieut*  Govr  they  were  re- 
ceived and  attended  by  her  Majty's  Council,  the  Representatives,  Min- 
isters, Justices  and  other  Gentlemen,  with  the  Troop  of  Guards  and 
Regiment  of  Militia  in  Armes,  from  the  water  side  to  the  Council  Cham- 
ber; from  whence  his  Excellency,  the  Council  and  Representatives  re- 
moved into  the  Court  Chamber,  and  being  there  seated  in  their  places 
the  doors  set  open  and  the  Gentn  and  other  the  Company  admitted  in. 
Proclamation  was  made  to  command  silence,  and  her  Majty's  Royal 
Commission  or  Letters  Patent,  Dated  at  Westminster  the  first  day  of 
April,  in  the  first  year  of  her  Majty'3  reign,  constituting  his  Excellency 
Joseph  Dudley  Esqre  to  be  her  Majesty's  Captn  General  and  Governour 
in  Chief  in  and  over  her  Province  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New 
England,  as  also  Captain  General  and  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Militia 
&  of  all  the  Forces  by  Sea  and  Land  within  the  Colonys  of  Rhode  Island 
and  Providence  Plantation  and  the  Narraganset  Countrey  or  Kings 
Province  and  of  all  Forts  and  places  of  strength  within  the  same,  was 
read  and  published. 

Then  his  Excellcy  tooke  the  oaths  appointed  by  Act  of  Parliament 
passed  in  the  first  year  of  the  Reign  of  King  William  and  Queen  Mary  to 
be  taken  instead  of  the  oaths  of  allegiance  &  Supremacy,  unto  her  present 
Majty  Queen  Anne,  and  repeated  &  subscribed  the  Declaration  appointed 
by  the  same  Act.  Also  tooke  an  oath  for  the  due  &  faithful  performance 
of  his  duty  in  the  Office  and  place  of  Gov1" of  the  sd  Province,  and  the  oath 
by  an  Act  of  Parliament  made  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  year  of  the 
Reign  of  King  William  the  Third  Intituled  An  act  for  preventing  Frauds 
and  regulating  abuses  in  the  Plantation  Trade,  appointed  to  be  taken 
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by  all  Governours  or  Commanders  in  Chief  of  any  English  Colony  or 
Plantations. 

His  Excellcy's  Commission  *  of  Vice  Admiral,  granted  by  the  Right 
Honble  Thomas  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery,  Lord  high  Admiral 
of  England  and  Ireland,  under  the  great  Seal  of  the  Hight  Court  of 
Admiralty  of  England  bearing  date  the  twenty  sixth  day  of  February 
1701.  was  also  shewn  forth  and  published.  .  .  . 

His  Excellency  further  proposed,  that  her  Majesty's  Letters  Patent 
to  himselfe  as  Governour,  and  his  Commiss11  for  vice  Admiral  and  the 
HonbIe  the  Lieut*  Govrs  Commission  might  be  made  of  Record. 

Which  the  Council  advised  accordingly.2 

Early  in  1715  a  controversy  took  place  between  Governor  Dudley 
and  the  Council  as  to  who  should  administer  the  government.3 
When  Anne  ascended  the  throne  in  1702,  a  commission  became  void 
upon  the  demise  of  the  Crown.  In  1705  the  British  Parliament  passed 
"An  Act  for  the  better  Security  of  her  Majesty's  Person  and  Govern- 
ment, and  of  the  Succession  to  the  Crown  of  England  in  the  Protestant 
Line"  (4  Anne,  jChapter  VIII).    This  provided  — 

VIII.  .  .  .  nor  shall  any  Office,  Place  or  Imployment,  civil  or  mili- 
tary, within  the  Kingdoms  of  England  or  Ireland,  Dominion  of  Wales, 
Town  of  Berwick  upon  Tweed,  Isles  of  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Alderney,  and 
Sark,  or  any  of  her  Majesty's  Plantations,  become  void,  by  Reason  of 
the  Demise  or  Death  of  her  present  Majesty,  her  Heirs  or  Successors, 
Queens  or  Kings  of  this  Realm;  but  .  .  .  every  other  Person  and  Persons 
in  any  of  the  Offices,  Places  and  Imployments  aforesaid,  shall  continue  in 
their  respective  Offices,  Places  and  Imployments,  for  the  Space  of  six 
Months  next  after  such  Death  or  Demise,  unless  sooner  removed  and 
discharged  by  the  next  in  Succession,  as  aforesaid.4 

In  1707  another  Act  (6  Anne,  Chapter  VII)  of  a  like  tenor  was 
passed.5    Anne  died  August  1,  1714;  the  news  of  her  death  reached 


1  See  p.  53  note  1,  above.  2  Council  Records,  iii.  322-324,  325. 

3  For  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  this  controversy,  see  our  associate  Mr. 
Worthington  C.  Ford's  "The  Governor  and  Council  of  the  Province  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay,  August,  1714  —  March,  1715"  (2  Proceedings  Massachusetts  Histori- 
cal Society,  xv.  327-362).  See  also  Mr.  Ford's  Preface  to  his  reprint  (1902)  of  the 
Journals  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  1715. 

4  Statutes  at  Large  (1735),  iv.  11-12. 

5  Statutes  at  Large,  iv.  110.  In  some  editions  of  the  Statutes,  this  Act  is 
6  Anne,  Chapter  XLI. 
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Boston  September  15; !  and  George  I  was  proclaimed  in  Boston 
September  22. 2  On  November  22  George  I  issued  "A  Proclamation 
Declaring  His  Majesties  Pleasure  for  Continuing  the  Officers  in  His 
Majesties  Plantations,  till  his  Majesties  Pleasure  shall  be  further 
Declared;"  3  but  this  proclamation  did  not  reach  Boston  until  March 
19,  1715.4    Meanwhile,  however,  the  six  months  specified  in  the  Act 


1  Boston  News  Letter,  September  20,  p.  2/2.  The  London  Gazette  of  August  3, 
which  contained  an  account  of  the  death  of  Anne,  reached  Boston  September  17, 
and  was  communicated  to  the  Council  by  Dudley  the  same  day  (Council  Records, 
vi.  251).  (A  copy  of  that  issue  is  in  a  file  of  the  Boston  News  Letter  owned  by  the 
Boston  Athenaeum,  between  the  issues  of  September  20  and  27.) 

2  Boston  News  Letter,  September  27,  p.  2/2;  printed  by  Mr.  Ford  in  2  Proceed- 
ings Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  xv.  330-332).  The  following  account  is 
taken  from  the  Council  Records : 

According  to  the  Appointment  made  upon  Friday  last  the  17.  Currant  The 
High  &  Mighty  Prince  George  Elector  of  Brunswick  Lunenburgh  was  solemnly 
proclaimed  King  of  Great  Britain  France  &  Ireland  Defender  of  the  Faith  &ca  with 
loud  acclamations  &  the  utmost  demonstrations  of  Joy  His  Excellency  the  Gover- 
nour  the  Lieut*  Govr  and  Council  being  in  the  Balcony  of  the  Council  Chamber 
which  was  hung  with  Scarlet  Cloath  The  Regiment  of  the  Town  &  another  Regi- 
ment of  Foot  being  drawn  up  under  armes  on  the  Parade  before  the  Town  House 
with  the  Troop  of  Guards  and  another  Troop  of  Horse  many  of  the  Representatives 
of  the  General  Assembly,  Justices  of  the  Peace,  Ministers  Gentlemen  &  Merchants 
(besides  a  very  great  concourse  of  People)  in  token  of  their  Joyfull  Subjection  & 
Allegiance  to  His  Majesty  Imediatery  after  ending  the  Proclamation  the  two  troops 
&  the  regiments  of  Foot  discharged  three  volleys  and  on  a  signal  given  the  Cannon 
at  His  Matys  Castle  William  at  the  Town  Batteries  &  on  board  the  ships  &  vessells 
in  the  Harbour  were  also  discharged,  &  after  a  Public  Dinner  the  Govemour  & 
Council  with  a  number  of  Gentlemen  &  Officers  returned  in  the  evening  to  the  Coun- 
cil Chamber  &  drank  a  health  to  His  Majestys  the  Prince  all  the  Royal  Family  & 
the  Regency  &ca  The  Town  House  &  particular  Houses  in  several  principal  streets 
being  finely  illuminated. 

His  Excellency  took  the  Oaths  appointed  by  Act  of  Parliament,  to  be  taken  in- 
stead of  the  Oaths  of  Allegiance  &  Supremacy,  repeated  &  subscribed  the  Declara- 
tion &  took  the  Oath  of  Abjuration  being  administred  by  the  Honble  Wait  Winthrop 
in  presence  of  the  Lieut*  Govemour  after  which  His  Excellency  administred  the 
same  oaths  Declaration  &  Abjuration  to  his  Honour  the  Lieut*  Govemour  &  the 
other  Twenty  Councellours  present  at  the  Board  (vi.  256-257). 

8  Printed  in  British  Royal  Proclamations  relating  to  America,  1603-1783 
(Transactions  and  Collections  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  1911,  xii. 
174-175),  and  in  the  Boston  News  Letter  of  March  28,  1715,  p.  1/1. 

4  "On  the  19th  Currant  by  the  Post  from  New  York  His  Excellency  the  Gover- 
Dour  rcceiv'd  His  Majesty's  Proclamation  for  the  Continuation  of  Officers  &c.  in 
the  Plantations"  (Boston  News  Letter,  March  28,  1715,  p.  2/2). 
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of  6  Anne  Chapter  VII  had  expired  on  February  1,  1715.    The  fol- 
lowing proceedings  took  place  in  Council  on  February  3: 

Whereas  upon  the  first  of  this  instant,  the  following  message  was 
sent  to  His  Excellency  Joseph  Dudley  Esqr  by  Samuel  Sewall  Joseph 
Lynde  Addington  Davenport  &  Thomas  Hutchinson  Esqrs  of  His 
Majestys  Council,  from  the  Members  of  the  Council  then  present: 
which  were  twelve  in  number  being  so  many  as  could  be  at  that  time 
assembled  the  sd  message  being  in  these  words.    That  is  to  say. 

May  it  please  your  Excellcy 

Whereas  the  six  months  given  by  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain 
for  continug  persons  in  their  civil  &  military  offices  do  expire  this  day; 
these  are  humbly  to  inquire  whither  your  Excellcy  has  received  orders 
from  our  Sovereign  Lord  King  George  enabling  you  to  sustain  the  place 
of  Govern1"  of  this  Province  longer 

To  which  his  Excellency  was  pleased  to  answer,  I  have  received  no 
orders 

Which  Message  with  the  answer  being  now  communicated  to  the 
Council,  &  debated  &  considerd  the  Question  was  then  put,  Whither 
the  Government  be  devolved  on  His  Majestys  Council,  according  to 
the  Powers  granted  in  the  Charter 

Which  was  voted  in  the  affirmative 

Whereupon  Elisha  Hutchinson  Em  Hutchinson  Penn  Townsend  & 
Isaac  Winslow  Esqrs  were  imediately  sent  to  wait  upon  His  Excellency 
&  acquaint  him  therewth 

The  Council  adjourned  unto  tomorrow  at  nine  in  the  morning.1 

On  February  4  — 

Pursuant  to  a  Vote  pass'd  yesterday  That  the  Governm*  is  devolved 

on  His  Majestys  Council  according  to  the  powers  granted  by  the  Charter 

A  Proclamation  was  drawn  up  in  the  following  words,  That  is  to  say. 

By  the  Honourable  the  Council  of  His  Majestys  Province  of 

the  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England 

A  Proclamation 

Whereas  in  the  Royall  Charter  granted  by  King  William  &  Queen 

Mary  for  incorporating  their  subjects  of  the  Colonies  enumerated  in  the 

sd  Charter  into  one  real  Province  of  the  name  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay 

in  New  England,  provision  is  made  for  the  devolution  of  the  Governm* 

upon  the  Council  in  these  words,  That  is  to  say.    And  we  do  by  these 

1  Council  Records,  vi.  308-309. 
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presents  for  us  our  heirs  &  successors  constitute  and  ordain  that  when  & 
as  often  as  the  Govr  and  Lieut*  or  Deputy  Governour  of  our  sd  Province 
or  Territory,  for  the  time  being  shall  happen  to  dye  or  be  displaced  by 
us,  our  heirs  or  successors  or  be  absent  from  our  sd  Province  &  that  there 
shall  be  no  person  within  the  sd  Province  commissionated  by  us  our  heirs 
or  successors  to  be  Governour  within  the  same,  Then  &  in  every  of  the 
sd  cases,  the  Council  or  Assistants  of  our  sd  Province  shall  have  full 
Power  and  Authority;  &  we  do  hereby  give  &  grant  unto  the  said  Council 
or  Assistants  of  our  sd  Province  for  the  time  being  or  the  major  part  of 
them,  full  power  and  authority  to  do  &  execute  all  and  every  such  Acts 
Matters  &  things  which  the  sd  governour  or  Lieutenant  or  Deputy 
Governour  of  our  sd  Province  or  Territory  for  the  time  being  might  or 
could  lawfully  do  or  exercise  if  they  or  either  of  them  were  personally 
present  until  the  return  of  the  Governour  or  Lieut*  or  Deputy  Governour 
so  absent,  or  arrival  or  constitution  of  such  other  Governour  or  lieut*  or 
deputy  Governour  as  shall  &  may  be  appointed  by  us  our  heirs  &  succes- 
sors from  time  to  time. 

And  Whereas  the  six  months  from  the  demise  of  Her  late  Majesty 
Queen  Anne  limited  by  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  for  continuing 
civil  &  military  officers  in  their  respective  offices  places  &  imployments, 
expired  the  first  day  of  this  instant  February.  And  Whereas  by  reason 
that  there  is  no  person  within  the  sd  Province  corhissionatd  by  our  Sov- 
eraign  Lord  King  George,  to  be  Governor  within  the  same;  the  Govern- 
ment is  now  devolved  upon  the  Council,  &  they  are  obliged  to  undertake 
the  administration  thereof  in  obedience  to  the  constitution  of  the  sd 
Charter,  &  for  the  welfare  &  safety  of  His  Majestys  subjects  within 
this  Province  until  His  Majestys  further  pleasure  be  known. 

Pursuant  therefore  unto  the  power  &  authority  to  us  granted  as  afore- 
said We  have  thought  fit  &  necessary  to  issue  &  publish  this  Proclama- 
tion &  We  do  in  His  Majestys  name  require  all  officers  civil  &  military 
within  this  Province,  that  have  qualified  themselves  by  taking  the  Oaths 
appointed  in  &  by  the  aforesaid  Act  of  Parliament,  to  attend  the  duty, 
&  use  &  exercise  the  powers  &  authorities  to  their  respective  offices,  places 
&  employments  belonging 

Until  further  order,  And  all  His  Majestys  loving  subjects  are  required 
in  His  Matys  behalfe  to  be  aiding  helping  &  assisting  at  the  command- 
ment of  the  sd  officers  in  the  discharge  of  the  duty  of  their  respective 
places  &  employments,  as  they  &  every  of  them  tender  His  Majestys 
displeasure  and  will  answer  their  neglect  at  their  peril 

Given  at  the  Council  Chamber  in  Boston  the  fourth  day  of 
February  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  our  Soveraign  Lord 
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George,  by  the  grace  of  God  of  Great  Britain  France  and 
Ireland  King  defender  of  the  faith  &ca  annoque  Domini 
1714 


Elisha  Hutchinson 
Samll  Sewaa 
Joseph  Lynde 
Em  Hutchinson 
Penn  Townsend 
John  Appleton 
John  Higginson 
Andrew  Belcher 


Esq1 


Wm  Tailer 
Edward  Bromfield 
Sama  Appleton 
Benja  Lynde 

John  Clarke  \*  Esq1 

A  'Davenport 
Isaac  Winslow 
Thos  Hutchinson 
Wait  Winthrop 
By  order  of  the  Council 
Isaac  Addington  Secry 

God  save  the  King 1 

Wait  Winthrop  Esqr  took  the  Oaths  appointed  by  Act  of  Parliament 
to  be  taken  instead  of  the  Oaths  of  Allegiance  &  Supremacy,  repeated 
&  subscribed  the  Declaration,  &  took  the  oath  of  Abjuration  &  then  ad- 
ministered the  same  to  the  rest  of  the  Councellours  present  at  the  Board 
After  which  at  the  motion  of  the  Secretary  upon  the  question  put, 
The  Council  declared  their  opinion  that  the  Secretarys  Commission  re- 
mained in  force,  having  been  so  accepted  during  all  the  last  reign  & 
ordered  him  to  countersign  the  Proclamatn  and  the  sd  Proclamation  was 
then  published  by  beat  of  Drum  sent  to  the  Press  &  ordered  to  be  dis- 
persed into  the  several  parts 

An  Oath  being  digested  of  the  Tenour  following  was 

taken  by  all  the  Members  present  this  day  at  the 

Board  absent  then  only  Andrew  Belcher  Esqr  That 

is  to  say. 

Whereas  for  the  present  untill  His  Majestys  pleasure  be  further  known 

by  the  devolution  of  the  Government  according  to  the  Royal!  Charter, 

full  power  &  authority  is  granted  to  the  Council  of  this  His  Majestys 

Province  to  do  &  execute  all  &  every  such  Acts  Matters  &  things  which 

the  Governour  of  this  Province  for  the  time  being  might  or  could  lawfully 

do  or  execute,  if  he  were  personally  present 

You  swear  that  you  will  well  and  truly  discharge  that  trust  accordingly, 
to  the  utmost  of  your  power 

So  help  you  God 2 

1  This  proclamation  was  issued  as  a  printed  broadside  and  was  reproduced  in 
facsimile  by  Mr.  Ford  (2  Proceedings  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  xv.  326- 
327).  .  2  Council  Records,  vi.  309-313. 
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The  King's  proclamation  of  November  22, 1714,  having,  as  already 
stated,1  reached  Boston  on  March  19,  1715,  on  March  21 — 

His  Excellency  communicated  to  the  Council  a  Proclamation  by  the 
King  for  continuing  of  all  officers  Civil  &  Military  in  being  at  the  time 
of  the  demise  of  the  late  Queen,  in  their  respective  offices  places  &  im- 
ployments  till  further  order  which  was  first  read  in  the  Council  Chamber 
a  great  number  of  the  principal  Gentlemen  of  the  Country  being  present 
and  then  His  Excellency  the  Governour,  the  Lieutenant  Governour  & 
Council  removing  into  the  Balcony  of  the  Council  Chamber  the  same  was 
again  read  there  the  Governours  Guard  &  three  other  Troops  of  Horse 
of  Suffolk  &  Middlesex  &  a  great  concourse  of  people  attending  immedi- 
ately after  ending  the  Proclamation  the  People  gave  three  Huzzas,  the 
Troops  discharged  three  volleys  &  the  Cannon  at  His  Majesty's  Castle 
William,  at  the  Town  Batterie  &  on  board  His  Matys  Ships  Pheenix 
were  also  discharged 2 

The  government,  thus  reassumed  by  Dudley,  was  retained  by 
him  until  November  9,  1715,  though  not  without  a  challenge  from 
Lieutenant-Governor  Tailer,  as  will  presently  be  seen. 

Elizetjs  Burges  was  commissioned  Governor  by  George  I  on 
March  17,  1715.3    The  news  of  his  appointment  reached  Boston 


1  See  p.  56,  above. 

2  Council  Records,  vi.  334. 

3  For  a  sketch  of  Burges,  about  whom  little  is  known,  see  Publications  of  this 
Society,  xiv.  360-372,  389  note  1.  For  the  following  information,  received  too 
late  for  insertion  at  the  above  reference,  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Horatio  F. 
Brown  of  Venice.  The  dates  of  Burges's  services  as  "  Secretary  Resident " 
are:  First,  date  of  credentials,  May  8-9,  1719;  arrival  in  Venice,  October, 
1719;  letter  of  recall,  October  31,  1721;  departure  from  Venice,  March,  1722. 
Second,  date  of  credentials,  October  25,  1727;  arrival  in  Venice,  December  18, 
1728.  Among  the  "  Inscriptions  to  English  Families  in  the  Old  Protestant 
Cemetery  near  San  Niccolo  del  Lido,  Venice,"  is  the  following  (Miscellanea 
Genealogica  et  Heraldica,  Second  Series,  1885,  i.  347) : 

Elizaevs  Bvrges 

a  Georgio  Primo  et  Sectjndo 

Britannle  Regibvs 

apud  venetos 

obiit  xviii  kal.  decembris 

mdccxxxvi 

Vixit  Annos  lxix. 

Arms:  A  chevron  between  three  crescents. 
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April  21. 1  On  April  28  a  new  Commission  was  issued  to  Tailer  as 
Lieutenant-Governor.  On  June  29  Burges  wrote  to  the  Council  a 
letter  in  which  he  said: 

The  K.  has  done  me  the  Honor  to  make  me  his  Governour  of  the  Prov- 
inces of  the  Massachusets  Bay,  and  N-Hampshire  in  N.  England,  and  I 
think  I  caiiot  find  a  fitter  opportunity  than  this  to  acquaint  you  with 
His  Maj's  Goodness  to  me.  ...  I  propose  to  leave  this  place  the  latter 
end  of  the  next  Moneth,  and  hope  to  be  with  you  before  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember. While  I  continue  here,  I  will  do  all  I  can  for  your  Service;  and 
when  I  have  the  Honor  to  see  you  at  Boston,  I  will  give  you  all  the  As- 
surances you  your  selves  can  desire,  that  I  have  nothing  so  much  at 
heart,  as  the  Good  of  the  people,  and  the  Glory  of  GOD.2 

On  September  6  Burges  wrote  a  second  letter,  saying: 

I  had  the  Honor  to  write  to  you  by  Mr.  Secretary  Woodward,  and  told 
you  then  that  I  had  hopes  of  seeing  you  at  Boston  before  the  end  of  this 
Moneth;  but  since  my  Affairs  in  this  Country  are  like  to  keep  me  here 
most  part  of  the  Winter,  and  I  am  not  to  be  so  happy  so  soon  as  I  ex- 
pected, It  is  fit  I  should  let  you  know  it;  and  beg  you  will  send  me  your 
Commands,  that  I  may  not  be  altogether  useless  to  you,  though  I'm 
from  you;  but  may  do  you  all  the  Service  I  can  here,  as  an  Earnest  of 
what  I  intend  when  I  have  the  honor  to  be  among  you.  I  have  sent  you 
over  an  Exemplification  of  my  Commission,  by  which  you  will  see  that 
Col.  Dudley's  Commission  is  vacated,  and  that  the  Government  does 
necessarily  devolve  upon  Colonel  Tailer  during  my  absence.  Thus  I 
understand  it;  but  leave  it  to  your  greater  Wisdom  to  determin  that  mat- 
ter, as  you  shall  see  fitting,  and  think  most  for  His  Majesties  Honor,  and 
the  Interest  of  your  Country.3 

On  September  22  Samuel  Woodward,  the  new  Secretary,  reached 
Boston,4  bringing  with  him  Burges's  letter  of  June  29,  his  own  Com- 
mission as  Secretary,  and  the  Commission  of  Tailer  as  Lieutenant- 
Governor.    On  September  24  — 

Upon  reading  His  Majestys  Comission  to  Lieut*  Governour  Tailer 
dated  the  28th  day  of  April  1715  put  to  the  Question,  Whither  the  Coun- 


1  Sewall's  Diary,  iii.  46. 

2  Sewall's  Letter-Book,  ii.  48-49.    Cf .  the  next  note. 

3  Sewall's  Letter-Book,  ii.  49-50.    The  originals  of  these  two  letters  have  not 
been  preserved,  but  Sewall  copied  them  on  November  25,  1715. 

4  See  p.  100,  below. 
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cil  are  of  opinion  that  the  Governm*  of  this  Province  be  thereby  devolved 
upon  him,  the  Commission  and  Instructions  given  by  His  Majesty  to 
His  Excellency  Col°  Burges  being  not  here  nor  any  copy  thereof  yet 
arrived  in  this  Province  by  which  the  Government  is  to  be  administered 
Pass'd  in  the  Negative  unanimously.1 

On  November  9  Nathaniel  Byfield,  who  had  been  in  England, 
reached  Boston,2  bringing  with  him  the  Exemplification  of  Burges's 
Commission  which  Burges,  in  his  letter  of  September  6,  said  had  been 
sent.    Thereupon,  the  same  day,  — 

An  Exemplification  3  of  His  Majestys  most  gracious  Letters  Patents 
constituting  &  appointing  Elizeus  Burges  Esqr  Captn  General  &  Gover- 
nour  in  chief  in  &  over  His  Majestys  Province  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
in  New  England  being  presented  was  ordered  to  be  forthwith  read  & 
published  which  was  done  accordingly 

And  the  Honble  William  Tailer  Esqr  his  Commission  as  Lieut1  Govr 
was  again  read  &  publish'd  and  he  took  the  oath  referring  to  the  Colonies 
and  Plantations  as  directed  by  Act  of  Parliament  he  having  taken  all 
the  other  oaths  at  the  former  publication  of  his  Commission  &  the 
Councellors  present  were  all  duly  sworn  & 

Advised  &  consented  That  a  Proclamatn  for  continuing  all  officers 
civil  &  military  in  their  respective  offices  till  further  order  should  be 
forthwth  printed  &  published  which  was  signed  in  Council  accordingly.4 

Thus  the  purpose  of  sending  over  the  Exemplification  of  Burges's 
Commission  was  accomplished,  and  Dudley's  long  term  of  office  came 
to  an  end. 

Lieutenant-Governor  Tailer  was  acting  Governor  from  November 
9,  1715,  to  October  5,  1716. 

In  spite  of  repeated  rumors  5  of  his  being  about  to  sail,  Colonel 
Burges  resigned  his  Commission  and  never  came  to  this  country. 


1  Council  Records,  vi.  379-380. 

2  Sewall's  Diary,  iii.  65;  Boston  News  Letter,  November  14,  p.  2/2. 

3  This  Exemplification  is  in  the  library  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society: 
see  Publications  of  this  Society,  ii.  100  note  1.     Cf.  p.  53  note  1,  above. 

4  Council  Records,  vi.  389-390. 

6  As  late  as  May  31,  1716,  in  a  speech  to  the  House,  Lieutenant-Governor  Tailer 
said  ho  believed  that  Burges  "would  before  this  Time  have  happily  Arrived  among 
us,  and  I  am  well  assured  he  may  be  daily  expected"  (House  Journal,  p.  3).  The 
news  of  Shute's  appointment,  which  was  made  in  April,  reached  Boston  June  5 
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Samuel  Siiute  was  commissioned  Governor  by  George  I  on  June 
15,  1716.1     He  reached  Boston  Harbor  October  4,2  and  was  sworn 

(Sewall's  Diary,  iii.  85).  The  following  notice  appeared  in  the  Boston  News  Letter 
of  June  11: 

By  Letters  from  London  of  April  12th  we  are  informed  that  His  Excellency  Col. 
Elizeus  Burges  Esq;  Governour  of  this  Province  had  resign' d  his  Office. 

And  by  Letters  and  Prints  we  are  also  inform'd  that  His  Majesty  has  been  pleased 
to  appoint  His  Excellency  Col.  Samuel  Shute,  Esq;  a  very  worthy  Gentleman,  and 
Brother  to  Mr.  Barrington  Shute  Esq;  Member  of  Parliament  for  Berwick,  to  be 
Governour  of  New-England  (p.  2/1). 

The  following  letter  written  by  J.  Dummer  to  J.  White,  but  signed  by  Dummer 
and  Belcher,  is  copied  from  the  original  in  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society 
(161.J.16): 

Dear  Sr 

I  am  now  Sitting  on  one  Side  of  his  Excellcy  Col°  Shute,  &  Mr  Belcher  on  the 
Other  side  with  all  the  Principal  Merchts  &  Traders  to  New  England  at  the  Table. 
We  have  din'd,  &  are  now  drinking  a  Sober  glass  to  the  Prosperity  of  New  England, 
&  the  Worthy  Gentlemen  there,  &  you  may  be  Sure  you  can't  be  forgot  among  them, 
especially  when  Mr  Belcher  &  I  are  present.  Every  Merchant  is  pleas'd  with  your 
New  Governour,  &  you'l  certainly  be  the  happyest  people  in  the  World  under  his 
Easy  Administration    I  cant  enlarge  for  the  reason  above.    I  am  Yr  Very  humble 

8er  Jer  Dummer 

London  JonA  Belcher 

30th  Apr:  1716 

1  The  original  of  Shute's  Commission  of  June  15,  1716,  is  in  the  Harvard 
College  Library  (Cab.E.Dr.l).  It  is  written  on  two  sheets  of  parchment  and 
has  the  seal  appended,  though  this  is  now  broken  and  a  part  missing,  and  is 
enclosed  in  a  wooden  box  covered  with  stamped  leather.  It  came  to  the 
College  Library  in  1862  as  a  bequest  from  Gen.  William  H.  Sumner  of  the 
Class  of  1799.  A  portion  is  reproduced  in  facsimile  in  the  Memorial  History 
of  Boston,  ii.  50.     Cf.  p.  53  note  1,  above. 

On  the  back  of  the  Commission  is  the  following  entry: 

_  ,  , .      v  Entred  in  the  Secretary's 

Province  of  the    ]  .- ~      .    „»  ,       ~  ,  , 

- ,         ,       ,.    t~      I  Office  m  Boston  October 

Massachusetts  Bay  ^  ft 

in  New  EnglandJ  g  Jos.  Marion  Depty  ^ 

This  entry  confirms  a  statement  made  by  the  present  writer  that  there  was 
formerly  a  volume  of  Crown  Commissions  which  was  burned  in  1747  (Publica- 
tions of  this  Society,  vol.  ii.  p.  xviii  and  note  4;  xiv.  397-398  note  1).  See 
also  p.  55,  above,  and  pp.  70,  81  note  1,  101,  below. 

2  Under  date  of  "  Octobr  3,"  1716,  Sewall  wrote:  "...  while  they  were 
here,  just  about  Sunset,  we  hear  a  Gun  which  proves  a  Signal  of  the  Gover- 
nor's being  come"  (Diary,  iii.  105).  A  careful  examination  of  the  entry 
under  this  date  shows  that  it  must  have  been  written  on  "lecture-day"  —  that 
is,  on  Thursday,  October  4.     As  Sewall  is  so  often  relied  on  for  exact  dates, 
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October  5.  As  the  Council  Records  from  September  11,  1716,  to 
September  5,  1717,  both  included,  are  not  extant,1  the  following 
account  of  the  proceedings  is  taken  from  the  Boston  News  Letter 
of  October  8,  1716: 

Boston,  /^iN  Thursday  last  in  the  Evening  (to  the  very  great  Joy 

V-/  and  Satisfaction  of  all  His  Majesty's  Good  Subjects 

here)  Arrived  His  Excellency  SAMUEL    SHUTE   Esq;  Captain 

I  have  in  several  cases  pointed  out  errors,  some  due  (as  in  this  case)  to  his  own 
carelessness,  some  due  to  the  fact  that  entries  were  actually  written  later  than 
the  dates  assigned,  and  some  due  (as  on  p.  53  note,  above)  to  the  careless- 
ness of  his  editors.  See  Publications  of  this  Society,  xiv.  361  note  2,  for  an 
instance  where  Sewall  wrote  "  Feb.  13,"  1716,  when  he  meant  to  write 
"April  13." 

1  The  original  Council  Records  from  1692  to  1747  were  practically  all  destroyed 
in  the  fire  which  devastated  the  Boston  Town  House  on  December  9,  1747  (see 
Publications  of  this  Society,  vol.  ii.  p.  xix  note  1),  and  the  Records  for  those  years 
now  at  the  State  House  are  copies  obtained  from  London.  But  even  in  London 
there  are  no  copies  of  the  Records  for  the  period  specified  in  the  text  —  September 
11,  1716,  to  September  5,  1717;  Miss  Drucker  informing  me  that  "32  pages  are 
missing  in  the  volume  which  should  contain  them  at  that  date."  A  copy  of  the 
following  letter  is  in  the  Council  Records  (xi.  765-766) : 

o  Boston  November  1.  1748. 

By  William  Shirley  Junr  Esquire,  who  embarks  for  Great  Britain  on  board  one 
of  the  Mast  ships  now  bound  home,  I  send  you  Copies  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
General  Court,  from  the  beginning  of  March  1746,  to  the  end  of  the  Session  begun 
and  held  May  25.  1748;  with  the  Acts  pass'd  in  those  Sessions,  certified  under  the 
Seal  of  the  Province;  as  also  Copies  of  the  Minutes  of  Council  from  December  1747 
to  the  end  of  August  1748.  The  Minutes  of  the  Assembly,  and  the  Laws,  are  a 
continuation  of  what  were  sent  you  home  by  his  Majtys  Ship  the  Mermaid  in  the 
Summer  1747,  without  any  interruption,  the  General  Court  Book  for  that  time  being 
accidentally  saved  out  of  the  Fire  when  the  Court  House  was  burnt;  but  the  Council 
Book  being  then  destroyed,  the  Minutes  of  Council,  now  sent  you,  begin  after  the 
time  of  that  fire.  You  will  please  to  lay  these  Papers  before  the  Lords  Commissioners 
as  usual.  I  shall  acknowledge  it  as  a  great  favour  if  you  will  please  to  send  me  one 
line  to  let  me  know  of  your  receiving  these  Papers  when  they  come  to  your  hands. 

I  am,  with  due  respect 
Sir 

Your  very  humble  Servant 
(Superscribed)  ®*>»®  Jo3IAH  Millard. 

On  His  Majestys  Service. 
To  Thomas  Hill  Esqr 
Secretary  to  the  Right  Honble 
The  Lords  Commissioners  for  Trade 
and  Plantations. 

Whitehall. 
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General  and  Governour  in  Chief,  in  and  over  His  Majesties  Provinces 
of  the  Massachusetts-Bay  and  New-Hampshire  in  New-England,  &c.  on 
Board  the  Lusitania,  and  was  first  met  and  welcomed  by  the  Honourable 
William  Dummer,  Esq;  with  other  Gentlemen  in  Company,  and  quickly 
afterwards  waited  on  by  the  Representatives  of  the  Town  of  Boston, 
and  several  other  Gentlemen:  but  it  being  late  at  Night,  and  the  Ship  at 
some  distance  from  the  Town,  His  Excellency  was  pleas'd  to  defer  his 
Landing  till  the  next  Morning;  proving  a  pleasant  fair  Day,  when  His 
Excellency  was  early  attended  by  a  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly, 
consisting  of  several  Members  of  His  Majesties  Council,  and  the  House 
of  Representatives,  with  several  other  Gentlemen  &  Officers.  About 
Nine  a  Clock  His  Excellency  in  coming  up  to  Town  was  first  Saluted  by 
His  Majesties  Castle  William,  and  afterwards  by  His  Majesty's  Ship  of 
War  the  Rose,  the  Batteries  of  the  Town,  the  Ships  and  Vessels  in  the 
Harbour,  by  the  Discharge  of  a  great  Number  of  Guns,  and  their  Enseigns 
displayed.  About  Ten  of  the  Clock  His  Excellency  Landed  at  the  End 
of  the  Pier  or  Wharff  at  King-Street,  where  the  Lion.  Col.  William  Tailer, 
Esq;  the  late  Lieutenant  Governour,  &c.  with  a  Number  of  His  Majesty's 
Council,  Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  other  Gentlemen  and  Merchants, 
received  His  Excellency,  and  attended  him  thro'  a  great  Concourse  of 
People,  up  to  the  End  of  King-Street,  where  His  Excellency  was  received 
and  Saluted  by  his  own  Troop  of  Guards,  and  after  that  by  the  Regi- 
ment of  the  Town,  under  their  Arms,  and  at  the  Town-House  Stairs  the 
Honourable  the  late  Governour  Dudley,  being  attended  by  the  President 1 
of  Harvard-Colledge  in  Cambridge,  with  the  Ministers  of  the  Town  of 
Boston,  and  the  Neighbouring  Towns,  Congratulated  His  Excellency's 
safe  Arrival,  and  accompanied  him  up  to  the  Council-Chamber,  where 
His  Majesty's  Royal  Commission  to  His  Excellency  for  the  Government 
of  this  Province,  (As  also  a  Commission  to  the  Honourable  William 
Dummer  Esq;  for  Lieut.  Governour)  was  Published  and  Solemnized  with 
great  Acclamations  of  Joy,  and  the  Regiments  Discharge  of  Three 
Volleys.  Upon  this  happy  Occasion,  there  came  in  also  a  Troop  of  Horse, 
and  Five  Companies  of  Foot,  belonging  to  the  South  Regiment  of  Suffolk, 
and  a  greater  Number  had  attended,  but  that  His  Excellency  was  pleased 
to  signify  his  Pleasure  against  it.  Between  One  and  Two  a  Clock  His 
Excellency  was  Publickly  Entertained  at  Dinner,  in  Company  with  His 
Majesty's  Council,  with  the  Speaker 2  and  many  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  a  great  Number  of  other  Gentlemen,  Officers,  &c.  The 
Joy  and  Satisfaction  of  His  Majesty's  good  People  of  this  Country  was 
so  much  the  greater  upon  this  Occasion,  because  of  some  Fears  we  had 
1  John  Leverett.  2  John  Burrill. 
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been  under;  a  Ship  being  Arrived  Ten  Days  ago  from  London,  that  came 
out  Sixteen  Days  after  His  Excellency:  Besides  some  Advice  from  the 
Eastward  of  Wrecks  upon  the  Coast.  Soon  after  the  Publishing  His 
Excellency's  Commission,  a  Proclamation  as  usual,  was  Issued  for  the 
Continuation  of  all  Officers  both  Civil  and  Military,  till  further  Order. 
His  Excellency  was  pleased  to  take  his  Lodgings  at  Mr.  Dudley's  till  the 
Province  House  could  be  fitted  for  his  Reception,  which  will  be  in  a  few 
Days  (p.  2/1). 

Late  in  1722  Shute  determined  to  go  to  England.  The  following 
proceedings  took  place  in  the  House  on  December  28: 

A  Message  by  Samuel  Sewall,  Penn  Townsend,  and  Addington  Daven- 
port Esqrs;  viz.  His  Honour  the  Lieut.  Governour  having  by  his  Ex- 
cellency's direction  acquainted  the  Board,  That  His  Excellency  the 
Governour  is  Embarked  on  board  His  Majesty's  Ship  Sea-Horse  Capt. 
Durell  Commander  at  Nantasket,  and  designs  to  return  early  in  the  Fall. 
And  the  Board  thinking  it  a  Matter  of  Importance,  have  sent  to  inform 
the  Honourable  House  thereof.1 

Post  ffletibitm. 

Ordered,  That  Mr.  Remington,  Mr.  Fullam,  and  Mr.  Dudley  go  up 
to  the  Board,  and  Desire  of  His  Honour  the  Lieut  Governour,  that  if 
he  has  any  Advice  from  His  Excellency,  of  his  intended  Voyage,  he  would 
be  pleased  to  communicate  it  to  the  House. 

A  Message  by  Mr.  Secretary,  His  Honour  the  Lieut.  Governour  has 
ordered  me  to  acquaint  this  Honourable  House,  That  he  has  no  farther 
Advice  of  His  Excellency's  intended  Voyage,  than  that  he  is  embarked 
on  Board  His  Majesty's  Ship  Sea-Horse,  and  that  he  designs,  if  G  O  D 
please,  to  return  early  in  the  Fall.2 

The  House  being  Informed  this  Morning  in  a  Message  by  Samuel 
Sewall,  Penn  Townsend  and  Addington  Davenport,  Esqrs;  That  His 
Honour  the  Lieut.  Governour  having  by  His  Excellency's  Direction 
acquainted  the  Board,  that  His  Excellency  the  Governour  is  embarked 
on  Board  His  Majesty's  Ship  Sea-Horse,  Capt.  Durell  Commander  at 
Nantasket,  and  designs  to  return  early  in  the  Fall.  And  the  Board  think- 
ing it  a  matter  of  Importance,  sent  to  inform  the  Honourable  House 
thereof.  Which  is  a  very  great  surprize,  and  gives  this  House  just  ground 
to  suppose,  That  upon  His  Excellency's  Arrival  at  the  Court  of  Great- 
Britain,  (if  bound  there)  he  may  endeavour  to  Charge  this  House  in 


House  Journal,  p.  54.  2  P.  55. 
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attempting  to  encroach  upon  the  Royal  Prerogative,  or  coming  into  some 
things  they  had  not  a  Right  to,  by  their  present  happy  Constitution. 
Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  Mr.  Cooke,  Mr.  Dudley,  Mr.  Chandler,  Mr.  Clarke, 
and  Mr.  Wainwright,  be  a  Committee  forthwith  to  prepare  and  lay  before 
this  House,  what  they  think  proper  in  this  critical  Juncture  for  the  House 
to  do,  in  their  Just  and  necessary  Vindication  at  the  Court  at  Home.1 

The  following  notice  appeared  in  the  Boston  Gazette  of  Decem- 
ber 31: 

His  Excellency  our  Governour  having  been  pleased  to  Communicate 
to  the  Honourable  Lieutenant  Governour,  His  Majesty's  Leave  of  Ab- 
sence, and  delivered  over  to  him  all  His  Majesty's  Royal  Instructions 
for  the  management  of  the  Government  agreeable  to  the  Royal  Charter, 
and  wrote  the  Lieutenant  Governour  a  Letter  to  be  Communicated  to 
His  Majesty's  Council;  His  Excellency  imbark'd  On  Thursday  l^st  on 
board  His  Majesty's  Ship  Sea-horse  at  Nantascot  in  order  to  pass  by 
way  of  the  West  Indies  to  Great  Britain,  but  the  Weather  not  inviting 
to  Sail,  the  Owners  of  the  Ship  Ann,  Capt.  Finch  Master  (bound  for 
Great  Britain)  got  the  said  Ship  ready  with  all  possible  dispatch,  and 
ordering  her  yesterday  from  this  Harbour  to  Nantascot,  waited  on  His 
Excellency  and  prayed  Him  to  take  his  passage  on  board  her,  which  His 
Excellency  kindly  accepted,  and  Sails  the  first  Wind,  designing  (by 
GOD's  permission)  to  return  to  Us  Early  the  next  Fall  (p.  2/2). 2 


1  House  Journal,  p.  55. 

2  The  following  letter  was  printed  in  the  New  England  Courant  of  January  14, 
1723  (p.  2): 

Praestat  esse  Prometheus  quam  Epimetheus. 
To  the  Author  of  the  New-England  Courant. 
SIR, 

THe  unprecedented  and  extraordinary  Manner  of  Governour  Shute's  absent- 
ing himself  from  this  Government,  and  embarking  for  England,  has  occa- 
sion'd  much  Discourse  and  various  Sentiments,  which  we  shall  not  now  go  about  to 
recapitulate,  but  shall  only  mention  what  we  conceive  must  be  naturally  concluded, 
viz.  That  any  Governour  departing  from  a  Government  with  so  much  Privacy  and  Dis- 
pleasure, can't  reasonably  be  supposed  to  promote  the  Interest  of  that  Government, 
when  he  arrives  at  the  British  Court:  And  therefore  we  may  venture  to  say,  that  in 
general  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Freeholders,  &c.  of  this  Province,  That  it  is  essentially 
necessary  for  the  Good  and  Welfare  of  the  People  here,  at  this  critical  Juncture,  that 
two  Gentlemen  at  least,  Persons  born  among  us,  of  known  Abilities  and  Address, 
be,  as  soon  as  possible,  sent  to  the  Court  of  Great  Britain,  altho'  this  Province  should 
be  at  the  Charge  of  hiring  a  small  Vessel  on  purpose,  (seeing  Delays  are  dangerous,) 
there  to  vindicate  the  Proceedings  of  the  Honourable  House  of  Representatives  from 
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On  the  Departure  of  Governor  Shute  on  January  1,  1723,1  the 
government  devolved  upon  Lieutenant-Governor  Dummer;  and  on 
January  2  — 

His  Honour  William  Dummer  Esqr  L*  Govr  having  the  Government 
devolved  upon  him  by  the  Absence  of  His  Excellency  Samuel  Shute 


time  to  time,  since  the  Misunderstandings  that  have  arisen  betwixt  that  Honourable 
House  and  Governour  Shute:  Which  being  done  we  hope  it  can't  but  be  thought  very 
expedient  for  one  of  those  two  Gentlemen  to  reside  at  the  British  Court,  there  to 
give  their  Attendance,  in  solliciting  and  negotiating  the  Affairs  of  this  Province: 
For  sure  it  is,  that  no  Man  of  Knowledge  and  Experience  can  believe,  that  an 
Agent  appointed,  who  is  a  Resident  in  England,  and  was  never  in  this  Country, 
can  be  a  suitable  Person  to  apear  at  Court  for  it,  since  he  must  be  ignorant  of  the 
Springs  and  Motives  upon  which  the  original  Misunderstandings  were  grounded, 
as  well  as  of  the  Laws,  Customs,  Trade,  and  Temper  of  the  People,  Sec.  Besides, 
who  can  imagine,  that  an  utter  Stranger,  and  a  Person  that  has  no  Interest  here, 
will  so  heartily  lay  forth  himself  to  serve  this  Country,  as  one  that  is  born  here, 
and  that  has  an  Interest  among  us.  There  is  some  here  that  have  seen  (when  in 
England)  great  Damage  accrue  to  some  Plantations,  for  want  of  their  Agents 
knowing  the  true  Interest  of  the  Places  they  appeared  for.  We  shall  conclude 
this  Letter  with  a  Passage  out  of  a  learned  Author,  who  has  sometime  since 
wrote  concerning  the  Affairs  of  Barbadoes.  Says  he,  No  -prudent  Man  can  think, 
that  a  Gentleman,  who  is  not  bred  up  in  the  Business,  and  has  no  Interest  in  the 
Island,  can  befit  to  make  an  Agent,  nor  even  a  Merchant,  who  has  many  Commissions', 
for  there  is  no  kind  of  Affairs  that  makes  a  Man  so  busie,  and  keeps  him  in  such  a 
continual  Hurry  as  Factorage.  'Tis  without  doubt  proper,  the  Agent  should  fully 
understand  the  true  Interest  of  Barbadoes;  that  he  should  have  full  Leisure  to  carry 
on  his  Agency,  be  a  Man  of  Sense  and  Honour,  and  one  that  needs  not  make  use  of  a 
borrowed  Pen,  to  set  forth  its  Grievances,  and  petition  for  Redress. 

We  are,  Yours,  &c. 

Qucere,  Whether  (pursuant  to  the  Charter)  the  Ministers  of  this  Province, 
ought  now  to  pray  for  Samuel  Shute  Esq;  as  our  immediate  Governour,  and  at 
the  same  time  pray  for  the  Lieut.  Governour  as  Commander  in  Chief?  Or,  Whether 
their  praying  for  his  Success  in  his  Voyage,  if  he  designs  to  hurt  the  Province 
(as  some  suppose)  be  not  in  Effect  to  pray  for  our  Destruction? 

Monday.  Jan.  7,  1723. 

1  "On  Tuesday  Morning  last  the  first  Instant,  His  Excellency  SAMUEL 
SHUTE,  Esq;  Our  Governour,  set  sail  in  the  Ship  Ann,  Capt.  Finch  Com- 
mander from  Nantasket  for  Great  Britain;  as  then  also  did  His  Majesty's  Ship 
Sea-Horse  Capt.  Durrel  Commander,  for  Barbadoes"  (Boston  News  Letter, 
January  7,  1723,  p.  2/1). 

The  following  notice  had  appeared  in  the  Boston  Gazette  of  October  15,  1722: 

MR.  John  Boydoll  Secretary  to  His  Excellency  the  Governour  designing  for 
London  by  Capt.  Lethrcd,  Dcsii'cs  that  if  any  Persons  have  any  Demand  on 
him  (or  His  Excellency)  they  would  forthwith  call  at  his  Office  in  His  Excellency's 
House  in  order  to  be  paid  (p.  4/2). 
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Esqr  Was  Sworn  to  a  faithfull  discharge  of  his  office  of  Lieu*  Govr  & 
Command1-  in  Cheif  of  this  his  Majesties  Province,  and  likewise  took  an 
Oath,  that  he  would  do  the  Utmost  in  his  Power,  That  all  &  every  the 
Clauses  Matters  &  things,  Contained,  in  an  Act  pass'd  the  Twelfth  Year 
of  King  Charles  the  Second  Entituled  an  Act,  for  the  Encouraging  & 
Increasing  Shipping  and  Navigation,  &  in  all  other  Acts  since  made  & 
now  in  force,  Relating  to  this  Colony  or  Plantation,  &  more  particularly 
in  an  Act  made  &  pass'd  in  the  Seventh  &  Eighth  Year  of  King  William 
the  third,  Entituled  An  Act  for  preventing  Frauds  and  Regulating  Abuses 
in  the  Plantation  trade  be  punctually  &  Bona  fide  Observed  according 
to  the  true  Intent  &  Meaning  thereof.1 

Lieutenant-Governor  Bummer  was  Acting  Governor  from  Jan- 
uary 2,  1723,  to  July  19,  1728; 2  for,  in  spite  of  frequent  rumors  3  of 
his  intended  return,  Shute  never  came  back. 


1  Court  Records,  xi.  467. 

2  During  Dummer's  term  of  office  as  Acting  Governor,  the  Explanatory 
Charter  of  1725  was  accepted:  see  Publications  of  this  Society,  xiv.  389-400. 

In  1727  the  accession  of  George  I  was  celebrated  in  Boston  on  August  1 
(New  England  Weekly  Journal,  August  7,  p.  2/1).  The  news  of  his  death,  which 
occurred  June  11,  reached  Boston  August  14  (Council  Records,  viii.  579),  and  the 
Council  ordered  George  II  to  be  proclaimed  August  16th.  At  ten  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  16th  Lieutenant-Governor  Dummer,  being  "confined  to  his  House 
by  a  sickness,"  sent  a  draft  of  a  proclamation  to  the  Council,  which  approved  it; 
it  was  then  sent  to  Dummer,  who  signed  it  and  returned  it  to  the  Council;  and 
at  1  o'clock  George  II  was  proclaimed  from  the  Town  House.  The  Council 
Records  then  proceed  to  say: 

After  the  Proclamation  was  ended  &  the  loud  &  joyful  acclamations  that  suc- 
ceeded it,  The  Regiments  &  Troops  fired  three  Volleys,  and  (upon  a  signal  given) 
the  Cannon  at  His  Majesty's  Castle  Wm  at  the  Town  Battery  &  on  Board  the 
Ships  &  Vessels  in  the  Harbour  were  discharged,  and  the  Council  Ministers, 
Representatives  &  other  Gentlemen  were  entertained  with  a  Public  Dinner  pro- 
vided this  Occasion. 

After  Dinner  the  Members  of  His  Maty's  Council  being  returned  to  the  Coun- 
cil Chamber,  Wm  Tailer,  Nath1  Byfield  &  Addington  Davenport  Esqrs  (Members 
of  ye  Council)  waited  on  His  Honour  the  Lieut*  Governour  at  his  house  to  ad- 
minister to  him  the  oaths  of  fidelity  to  His  present  Majesty  King  George  the 
second. 

And  in  the  presence  of  the  sd  Gentlemen  His  Honour  the  Lieut*  Governour 
took  the  Oath  appointd  by  Act  of  Parliam*  to  be  taken  instead  of  the  Oaths  of 
Allegiance  &  Supremacy,  &  repeated  &  subscribed  the  Test  or  Declaration  in 
the  said  Act  with  the  Oath  of  Abjuration  (xviii.  582). 

3  "On  Monday  last  the  23d.  arrived  here  Capt.  John  Ruggles  from  London, 
by  whom  we  have  Advice  that  His  Excellency  SAMUEL  SHUTE  Esq;  Gover- 
nour of  the  Province  of  the  Massachusetts-Bay,  &c.  intends  for  his  Government 
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William  Burnet  was  commissioned  Governor  by  George  II  on 
March  7,  1728.  He  reached  Boston  July  19  and  was  sworn  the  same 
day: 

This  Day  his  Excellency  William  Burnet  Esqr  arrived  at  Boston, 
.  .  .  And  His  Excellency  being  come  to  the  council  Chamber  the  Doors 
were  set  open  And  Proclamation  was  made  that  all  Persons  keep  silence 
whilst  His  Majesty's  Commission  is  in  reading.  And  then  the  Attorney 
General  with  an  audible  voice  and  1  His  Majestys  Commission  or  Letters 
Patent,  bearing  date  at  Westminster  the  seventh  day  of  March  in  the 
first  year  of  His  Majestys  Reign  constituting  &  appointing  His  Excy 
William  Burnet  Esqr  Captn  Gen1  &  Governour  in  Cheif  in  and  over  His 
Majestys  Province  of  ye  Massachusetts  Bay,  after  which  the  Secretary 
in  ye  presence  of  ye  Lieut.  Governour  administered  to  His  Excellcy  the 
Oaths  appointed  to  be  taken  instead  of  the  Oaths  of  Allegiance  &  Su- 
premacy &  he  repeated  &  subscribed  the  Test  or  Declaration  contained 
in  the  said  Act,  together  with  ye  Oath  of  Abjuration  as  also  an  oath  for 
the  true  and  faithful  discharge  of  his  sd  Office  of  Captain  General  &c.2 

On  August  12,  1728,  — 

This  Day  His  Majestys  Commission  bearing  date  the  14th  day  of 
March  in  the  first  year  of  His  Majestys  Reign,  appointing  His  Excellency 
Wm  Burnet  Esqr  Vice  Admiral  of  ye  Provinces  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
&  New  Hampshire  &  ye  Colony  of  Rhode  Island  was  published  in  Council 
the  Doors  being  opened. 

And  the  Secretary  directed  to  record  it.3 


early  in  the  Spring.  In  whom  came  the  Reverend  Dr.  Timothy  Cutler  and  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Johnson,  as  also  John  Boydell  Esq;  with  his  Family,  Gillam 
Phillips  Esq;  and  Mr.  John  Checkley"  (Boston  Gazette,  September  20,  1723, 
p.  4/1). 

"London,  Nov.  25.  Samuel  Shute  Esq;  Governour  of  New  England  &  New- 
Hampshire  in  America,  is  preparing  to  set  out  for  that  Government"  (Boston 
News  Letter,  February  3,  1726,  p.  2/2). 

In  a  letter  to  E.  Quincy  dated  May  25,  1727,  Jeremiah  Dummer  said: 

Col°  Shute  is  expecting  a  Man  of  War  to  transport  him  to  his  Government, 
which  [hel  may  probably  now  obtain,  there  being  Pacification  made  between 
the  Powers  of  Europe  which  will  bring  home  our  Fleets.  It  looks  to  me  as  if 
Our  Assembly  would  hardly  come  into  his  demands,  but  whatever  turn  that  takes, 
1  depend  upon  your  wisdom  &  moderation,  &  the  influence  You  have  in  both 
Bouses  to  keep  things  from  coming  to  an  extremity  (Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,  81.  1.  28). 

1  Error  for  "read."  2  Council  Records,  ix.  79-80. 

3  ix.  83. 
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Burnet  was  Governor  from  July  19,  1728,  to  his  death  on  Septem- 
ber 7,  1729,1  when  the  government  again  devolved  upon  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Bummer.  On  September  10  the  following  proceedings 
took  place  in  Council: 

The  Government  of  this  Province  being  by  the  death  of  His  Excel- 
lency William  Burnet  Esqr  late  Governour  deceasd  devolved  upon  the 
Honble  William  Dummer  Esqr  Lieut*  Governour,  as  Commander  in 
Chief,  His  Honor  did  this  day  before  His  Majestys  Council,  take  the 
Oaths  appointed  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  be  taken  instead  of  the  Oaths 
of  Allegiance  &  Supremacy  repeated  and  subscribed  the  Test  or  Declara- 
tion in  the  said  Act  contained  together  with  the  Oath  of  Abjuration  & 
took  an  Oath  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  office  of  Lieut*  Governor 
&  Commander  in  Chief  of  this  Province  —  His  Honour  likewise  took  an 
Oath  that  he  would  do  the  utmost  in  his  power,  that  all  and  every  the 
clauses  matters  &  things  containd  in  an  Act  of  Parliam*  passed  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  the  Reign  of  King  Charles  the  second,  entituled,  "An 
Act  for  the  encouraging  &  encreasing  of  Shipping  &  Navigation  &  in  all 
other  Acts  since  made  &  now  in  force  relating  to  this  Colony  or  Planta- 
tion more  particularly  in  an  act  made  &  passed  in  ye  seventh  and  eighth 
years  of  the  Reign  of  King  William  the  third  Entituled  an  Act  for  pre- 
venting of  Frauds  and  regulating  abuses  in  the  Plantation  Trade,  be 
punctualling2  &Bona  Fide  observed  according  to  the  true  intent  &  mean- 
ing .  thereof.3 

Dummer  remained  Acting  Governor  from  September  10,  1729,  to 
June  11,  1730,  when  he  was  superseded  by  Lieutenant-Governor 
Taller,  who  was  sworn  June  11,  1730: 

The  Honble  Wm  Tailer  Esqr  having  received  His  Majestys  Commission 
bearing  date  at  St.  James's  the  fifteenth  day  of  April  1730,  appointing  him 


1  The  New  England  Weekly  Journal  of  September  15  said: 

This  Town  was  excedingly  surpriz'd  on  Monday  last  with  the  sad  News  of 
the  Death  of  His  Excellency  our  Governour  WILLIAM  BURNET 
Esq; 

He  had  been  very  ill  all  the  Week  before,  but  on  Fryday  the  symptoms  grew 
threatning;  after  which  he  very  little  recover' d  any  Use  of  his  Understanding. 

He  expir'd  about  Eleven  of  the  Clock  the  Lords-day  Night;  a  teaching 
and  monitory  Instance  to  us  of  the  Vanity  of  Humane  Life  and  Greatness 
(p.  4/D. 

2  Error  for  "punctually." 

3  Council  Records,  ix.  165-166. 
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Lieut4  Governor  of  this  His  Majestys  Province  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
in  the  room  of  the  Honble  Wm  Dummer  Esqr  Which  being  laid  before 
the  Members  of  His  Majestys  Council,  they  together  with  ye  Gentlemen 
that  had  been  of  the  Council,  His  Majesty's  Justices  of  the  Peace,  the 
officers  of  ye  Militia  &  other  Officers  &  Gentlemen  attended  His  Honour 
from  the  House  of  Col0  Nathan1  By  field  to  the  Council  Chamber,  And 
the  door  being  set  open  and  Proclamation  made  that  all  Persons  keep 
silence,  His  Majestys  sd  Coiiiiss11  was  publickly  read;  And  the  sd  Willm 
Taiier  Esqr  in  the  presence  of  His  Majestys  Council  took  ye  oaths  ap- 
pointed by  act  of  Parliam*  to  be  taken  instead  of  the  oaths  of  Allegiance 
&  Supremacy,  Repeated  &  Subscribed  the  Test  or  Declaration  in  the  said 
Act,  together  with  the  Oath  of  Abjuration  and  took  an  Oath  for  the  faith- 
ful discharge  of  the  said  Office  of  Lieutenant  Governour. 

His  Honour  likewise  took  an  oath  that  he  would  do  the  utmost  in  his 
power,  that  all  and  every  the  clauses  matters  &  things  contained  in  an 
Act  of  Parliam*  passd  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Charles 
the  second,  entituled  An  Act  for  encouraging  &  increasing  shipping  & 
navigation  &  in  all  Acts  since  made  &  now  in  force  relating  to  this  Colony 
or  Plantation,  more  particularly  in  an  Act  made  and  pass'd  in  the  seventh 
&  eighth  years  of  King  William  the  third  entituled,  An  Act  for  pre- 
venting of  Frauds  &  regulating  of  Abuses  in  ye  Plantation  Trade  be 
punctually  and  bone  fide  observed  according  to  the  true  intent  and 
meang  thereof.1 

Taiier  was  Acting  Governor  from  June  11  to  August  10,  1730. 

Jonathan  Belcher  was  commissioned  Governor  by  George  II  on 
January  28,  1730.  He  reached  Boston  Harbor  August  8,2  and  on 
August  10  the  following  proceedings  took  place  in  Council: 

1  Council  Records,  ix.  215-216. 

2  ix.  227-228.  The  following  notice  appeared  in  the  New  England  Weekly 
Journal  of  February  9,  1730: 

By  a  Letter  from  a  Gentleman  in  London,  Dated  London,  November  28th 
1729.  we  have  the  following  Advice. 
rwillis  is  just  to  tell  you,  That  Yesterday  His  Majesty  in  Council  appointed  Mr. 
■*■  Belcher  Governour  of  New-England,  and  to  Morrow  he  is  to  kiss  the  KING's 
Hand  on  that  Occasion,  attended  with  several  of  us.  I  reckon  it  will  be  Matter 
of  great  Surprize,  and  hope  and  believe  will  be  very  happy  for  New-England  (p. 
2/1). 

The  same  paper  of  April  14,  1730  contained  this  rumor: 

By  Capt.  Homans  from  London,  wc  are  informed  that  His  Majesty  has  been 
pleased  to  confer  the  Honour  of  Knighthood  on  His  Excellency  Jonathan 
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The  Signal  being  given  at  the  Castle  on  Saturday  Evening  last  that 
His  Excellency  Jona  Belcher  Esqr  was  arrived  at  the  entrance  of  Boston 
Harbour,  divers  Gentlemen  .  .  .  waited  on  him  on  Board  .  .  .  the 
Blanford,  and  this  morning  .  .  .  attended  His  Excellency  on  board  .  .  . 
said  ship  .  .  . 

His  Excellency  with  the  other  Gentlemen  being  entered  the  Coun- 
cil Chamber  &  the  Doors  set  open,  Proclamation  was  made  that 
all  Persons  keep  silence  while  His  Majestys  Commissions  are  in 
reading. 

And  then  the  Secretary  with  an  audible  voice  read  His  Majestys 
Commission  or  Letters  Patents  bearing  date  at  Westminster  the 

1730  appointing  His  Excellency  Jonathan  Belcher  Esqr 
Captain  Gen1  &  Govr  in  Chief  in  and  over  His  Majestys  Province  of 
the  Massachusetts  Bay,  as  also  His  Majestys  Commission  dated  in 
London  the  1730,  appointing  His  said  Excellency 

Vice  Admiral  of  the  sd  Province  of   the  Massachusetts  Bay  &  New 
Hampshire. 

His  Excellency  thereupon  took  the  Oaths  appointed  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment to  be  taken  instead  of  the  Oaths  of  Allegiance  &  Supremacy,  re- 
peated &  subscribed  the  Test  or  Declaration  in  the  said  Act  together  with 
the  Oath  of  Abjuration,  &  took  an  Oath  for  the  true  and  faithfull  dis- 
charge of  his  said  Office  of  Captn  General  and  Govr  in  Chief  of  the  sd 
Province  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay. 

His  Excellency  likewise  took  an  oath  that  he  would  do  the  utmost  in 
his  power  that  all  &  every  the  clauses  matters  &  things  contained  in  an 
Act  of  Parliam*  pass'd  in  the  twelfth  year  of  King  Charles  the  second, 
entituled  an  Act  for  encouraging  and  increasing  shipping  &  navigation 
&  in  all  other  Acts  since  made  and  now  in  force  relating  to  this  Colony 
or  Plantation,  more  particularly  in  an  act  made  and  passed  in  the  seventh 


Belcher  Esq;  who  is  appointed  Govemour  and  Commander  in  Chief  in  and  over 
His  Majesty's  Provinces  of  the  Massachusetts-Bay  and  New-Hampshire,  in  New- 
England;  and  that  His  Excellency  intended  speedily  to  proceed  for  his  Govern- 
ment in  one  of  His  Majesty's  Ships  of  War  (p.  2/2). 

The  same  paper  of  August  11  said: 

On  Saturday  last,  about  the  middle  of  the  Afternoon,  we  were  notified  by  a 
Signal  from  Castle  William,  of  the  near  Approach  of  His  Excellency  Governour 
B  E  L  C  H  E  R,  in  His  Majesties  Ship  of  War,  appointed  for  his  Transportation; 
which  could  reach  no  further  that  Night,  than  the  Mouth  or  Entrance  of  the 
Narrows.  .  .  .  The  usual  Services  of  the  Sabbath  were  attended  by  his  Excellency 
at  the  Castle,  .  .  .  At  the  opening  of  the  following  Day,  was  the  Town  of  Boston 
in  a  voluntary  Alarm,  .  .  .  (p.  1/1). 
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&  eighth  years  of  the  reign  of  King  William  the  third  entituled  An  Act 
for  prevent8  of  frauds  &  regulating  of  abuses  in  the  Plantation  Trade 
be  punctually  &  Bona  Fide  observed  accordg.  to  the  true  intent  &  mean- 
ing thereof,  which  Oaths  were  taken  in  the  presence  of  ye  Honble  ye 
Lieut'  Govr  &  Council.1 

Belcher  was  Governor  from  August  10,  1730,  to  August  14,  1741. 

William  Shirley  was  commissioned  Governor  by  George  II  on 
May  25,  1741.  The  following  extract  is  taken  from  the  Boston  News 
Letter  of  August  13: 

This  Morning  Capt.  Tyng,  in  our  Province  Snow,  return'd  hither 
from  a  Cruize;  Yesterday  Evening  he  came  up  with  the  Mast-Ship, 
Capt.  Noble,  off  of  Boon-Island,  bound  in  to  Piscataqua:  The  said 
Ship  having  on  board  His  Majesty's  Royal  Commission  constituting 
and  appointing  the  Hon.  William  Shirley,  Esq;  Captain  General  and 
Governour  in  and  over  this  Province,  the  said  Commission  was  put  on 
board  Capt.  Tyng,  by  whom  it  was  brought  hither.  And  we  hear  it  will 
be  publickly  open'd  to-morrow,  when  the  Militia  of  this  Town  are  to  be 
under  Arms:  And  Preparations  are  making  for  celebrating  the  Day  in 
a  loyal  manner,  suitable  to  the  high  Occasion  (p.  2/2). 

On  August  14  the  following  proceedings  took  place  in  Council: 

Memorandum  —  Upon  Thursday  the  thirteenth  of  August  1741,  His 
Majestys  Comission  appointing  William  Shirley  Esqr  Captain  General 
and  Governor  in  Chief  of  the  Province  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  being 
arrived  from  Great  Britain,  And 

Fry  day  the  14th  of  said  month  being  appointed  for  the  Publication 
thereof  —  About  eleven  aclock  in  the  Fore  Noon,  he  was  attended  at 
his  own  house  in  Boston  by  the  Members  of  both  Houses  of  Assembly, 
His  Majestys  Justices  and  a  number  of  other  Officers  and  gentlemen, 
and  with  them  he  went  a  foot  towards  the  Court  House,  the  Town  Regi- 
ment of  Militia  and  the  Troop  of  Guards  being  drawn  up  between  the 
Province  House  and  the  Court  House,  And  as  he  passed  by  the  Gate  to 
the  Province  House,  His  Excellcy  Jona  Belcher  Esqr  &  the  Honble  Spencer 
Phips  Esqr  the  Lieut*  Governor  joined  him,  and  they  walked  together, 
attended  by  the  Members  of  both  Houses,  Officers  and  Gentlemen,  as 
above  mentioned,  to  the  Court  House,  the  Regiment  and  Troop  of  Guards 


1  Council  Records,  ix.  227-228. 
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saluting  the  new  appointed  Governor  as  he  pass'd,  and  being  entered 
into  the  Council  Chamber, 

At  a  Council  there  held  upon  Fry  day  the  14th  of  August  1741. 

Present 

His  Excellcy  Jona  Belcher  Esqr  Govr 

The  Honble  Spencer  Phips  Esqr  Lt.  Govr 

The  Doors  were  set  open;  And  Proclamatn  was  made  that  all  Persons 
keep  silence  while  His  Majestys  Commission  is  in  Reading; 

And  then  the  Secretary  with  an  audible  voice,  read  His  Majestys 
Commission  or  Letters  Patent  bearing  date  at  Westminster  the  25th 
day  of  May  1741.  appointing  His  Excellcy  William  Shirley  Esqr  Captain 
General  and  Govr  in  Chief  in  and  over  His  Majestys  Province  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay. 

Present  in  Council. 

His  Excellcy  William  Shirley  Esqr  Governor 

The  Honble  the  Lieut*  Govr 

His  Excellcys  Commission  being  read  as  above  mentioned,  he  took 
the  Oaths  appointed  to  be  taken  by  an  act  pass'd  in  the  first  year  of  His 
late  Majestys  Reign,  entituled  an  Act  for  ye  further  Security  of  His 
Majestys  Person  and  Government  &  the  succession  of  the  Crown  in  the 
Heirs  of  the  late  Princess  Sophia  being  Protestants,  and  for  extinguish8 
the  Hopes  of  the  pretended  Prince  of  Wales  &  his  open  and  secret  Abet- 
tors; And  he  also  made  &  subscribed  the  Declaration  mentioned  in  an 
Act  of  Parliament  made  in  ye  year  of  the  Reign  of  King 

Charles  the  Second,  entitled  An  Act  for  preventing  dangers  whch  may 
happen  from  Popish  Recusants;  and  likewise  took  an  Oath  for  the  due 
execution  of  the  Office  and  trust  of  His  Majestys  Captain  General  & 
Governor  in  Chief  in  and  over  the  said  Province,  as  well  with  regard  to 
the  due  administration  of  Justice  as  otherwise,  And  His  Excellcy  likewise 
took  an  oath  that  he  would  do  ye  utmost  in  his  Power  that  all  and  every 
the  clauses,  mattrs,  and  things  contained  in  an  act  of  Parliam*  passed 
in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  Reign  of  King  Charles  ye  Second,  entitled  An 
Act  for  encouraging  &  increasing  shipping  and  Navigation  &  in  all  other 
Acts  since  made  and  now  in  force  relating  to  this  Colony  or  Plantation, 
more  particularly  in  an  Act  made  and  pass'd  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
years  of  the  Reign  of  King  William  ye  Third,  entitled  An  Act  for  prevent- 
ing of  Frauds  and  regulating  of  abuses  in  the  Plantation  Trade,  be  punct- 
ually and  Bona  Fide  observed,  according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning 
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thereof;  Which  Oaths  were  taken  in  the  Presence  of  the  Honble  the  Lieut* 
Governor  and  Council. 

And  then  His  Excellcy  with  the  Advice  of  ye  Council  issued  a  Proc- 
lamation for  the  continuance  of  all  Officers  Civil  and  Military  in  the 
exercise  of  their  respective  Offices  until  further  Order. 

Which  Proclamation  was  published  out  of  the  Balcony  of  the  Council 
Chamber,  &  was  followed  with  the  discharge  of  the  Cannon  at  the  Castles, 
Batteries  and  Ships,  &  Volleys  from  the  Regiment  &  Troop  of  Guards 
under  arms: 

After  which  His  Escellcy  dined  in  Publick  wth  the  late  Governor,  Lieut* 
Govr  and  Council,  and  the  other  Officers  and  Gentlemen,  An  Entertainm* 
having  been  provided  by  order  of  the  Governm* * 

Upon  the  departure  of  Governor  Shirley  for  England  on  September 
11,  1749,  the  government  devolved  on  Lieutenant-Governor  Spencer 
Phips;  and  on  September  15  — 

His  Excellency  William  Shirley  Esqr  Captain  General  &  Governour 
in  Chief  of  his  2  Province,  having  on  Monday  last  Embarked  for  Great 
Britain,  &  the  Administration  of  the  Government  thereupon  devolving 
upon  the  Honble  Spencer  Phips  Esqr  as  Lieuten*  Governour  &  Com- 
mander in  Chief  in  the  Governour's  Absence. 

His  Honour  this  Day  in  the  presence  of  his  Majesty's  Council,  took 
the  Oaths  appointed  by  Act  of  Parliam*  to  be  taken  instead  of  the  Oaths 
of  Allegiance  &  Supremacy,  repeated  &  subscribed  the  Test  or  Declara- 
tion in  the  said  Act  contain'd,  together  with  the  Oath  of  Abjuration,  & 
took  an  Oath  for  the  faithful  Discharge  of  his  Office  of  Lieuten*  Gov- 
ernour &  Commander  in  Chief  of  this  Province,  And  also  took  an 
Oath  that  he  would  do  the  utmost  in  his  Power,  that  all  &  every 
the  Clauses,  Matters  &  Things  contained  in  Act  of  Parliament  pass'd 
in  the  twelfth  Year  of  the  Reign  of  King  Charles  the  second,  entitled 
an  Act  for  the  encouraging  &  increasing  Shipping  &  Navigation,  & 
in  all  others  Acts  since  made  &  now  in  Force  relating  to  the  Colony 
&  Plantation,  &  more  particularly,  An  Act  pass'd  in  the  seventh  & 
eighth  Year  of  the  Reign  of  King  William  the  Third,  entitled  an  Act 
for  preventing  Frauds  &  regulating  Abuses  in  the  Plantations,  be 
punctually  &  bona  Fide  observed,  according  to  the  true  Intent  & 
Meaning  thereof.3 


1  Council  Records,  x.  533-536. 

2  Error  for  "this"  or  "his  Majesty's." 

3  Council  Records,  xii.  122. 
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Pkips  was  Acting  Governor  from  September  15,  1749,  to  August 
7/  1753,  when  Governor  Shirley  returned.1  Having  been  recalled  to 
England,  Shirley  left  Boston  on  September  25,  1756,  and  never  came 
back  as  Governor.  The  following  extract  is  taken  from  the  Boston 
Gazette  of  September  27,  1756: 

Last  Saturday  at  12  o'Clock,  his  Excellency  William  Shirley,  Esq; 
went  from  the  Council  Chamber  to  the  End  of  the  Long  Wharfe,  where 
the  Castle  Barge  was  waiting  to  receive  him  —  His  Excellency  preceeded 
by  the  Company  of  Cadets,  and  the  Officers  of  the  Militia,  and  followed 
by  such  of  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Council  and  House  as  were  then  in  Town, 
together  with  a  Number  of  Gentlemen  of  Distinction  —  After  receiving 
the  Compliments  of  the  Company,  the  Barge  put  off  from  the  Wharfe, 
when  He  was  saluted  by  a  Discharge  of  the  Guns  of  the  several  Batteries 
in  this  Town  and  Charlestown,  and  with  the  Castle  Guns  as  he  past  by 
it;  and  in  a  short  Time  the  Barge  was  along  Side  of  the  Mermaid  Man  of 
War,  in  which  His  Excellency  embarks  for  England.  A  fair  Wind  offer'd 
for  her  Sailing  Yesterday,  but  we  cannot  yet  presume  to  determine  when 
she  will  Sail,  having  been  so  often  out  in  Times  past  on  that  Head  (p. 
2/1).2 

1  The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  the  Boston  Gazette  of  Tuesday, 
August  14  and  September  11,  1753: 

On  Tuesday  last,  in  the  Afternoon,  his  Excellency  our  Governor  arrived  from 
England,  in  his  Majesty's  Ship  Port-Mahon,  under  the  Command  of  Capt. 
Montague,  .  .  .  About  five  o' Clock  his  Excellency  went  ...  to  Castle  William, 
.  .  .  The  Day  following  his  Excellency  remained  at  the  Castle;  and  on  Thursday 
he  came  up  in  the  Castle  Barge  (August  14,  p.  3/1). 

On  Saturday  last  His  Excellency  the  Governour  did  the  Proprietors  of  Pullin- 
Point  the  Honour  of.  dining  with  them  at  the  said  Point,  where  a  very  elegant 
Entertainment  was  prepar'd  for  him;  .  .  .  The  Proprietors,  after  taking  Leave 
from  His  Excellency,  gave  it  the  Name  of  Point-Shirley  (September  11,  p.  3/2). 

2  "Thursday  last  arrived  here  from  Halifax,  his  Majesty's  Ship  Mermaid,  the 
Hon.  Washington  Shirley  Esq;  Commander"  (Boston  News  Letter,  August 
19,  1756,  p.  4/1). 

"His  Majesty's  Ship  Mermaid,  Captain  Washington  Shirley,  still  abides  in 
our  Harbour"  (Boston  Gazette,  September  20,  p.  2/1). 

"On  Saturday  last  His  Excellency  embarked  on  board  His  Majesty's  Ship 
Mermaid,  Washington   Shirley,  Esq;   Commander.  .  .  .  And, 

"About  four  o'Clock  in  the  Afternoon  on  Monday  last  the  Mermaid  (as  also 
the  Schooner  employed  as  a  Tender)  got  under  Sail,  when  she  saluted  Castle- 
William,  which  was  returned  by  the  Discharge  of  the  Cannon  there,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded on  her  Voyage  with  a  fair  Wind;  which  has  continued  ever  since"  (Boston 
News  Letter,  September  30,  p.  1/2). 

"Monday  last,  in  the  Afternoon,  his  Majesty's  Ship  Mermaid  (on  board  of 
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Once  more  the  government  devolved  on  Lieutenant-Governor 
Phips,  who  remained  Acting  Governor  from  September  25,  1756,  to 
his  death  on  April  4,  1757.1 

By  the  death  of  Phips  the  government,  for  the  third  and  last  time 
in  the  history  of  the  Province,  devolved  upon  the  Council.  On 
April  5  the  Council  took  the  following  action: 

Whereas  it  hath  pleased  God  in  his  holy  .Providence  to  remove  the 
Honourable  Spencer  Phips  Esq1"  late  Lieutenant  Governour  and  Com- 
mander in  chief  of  this  Province,  by  Death,  &  thereupon  the  Adminis- 
tration of  this  Government  is  devolved  on  his  Majesty's  Council  in 
virtue  of  the  Royal  Charter  — 

The  Council  issued  a  Proclamation  for  establishing  all  Military  Offi- 
cers in  their  posts  until  further  Order.2 

The  proclamation  thus  issued  was  as  follows,  copied  from  the 
Boston  Evening  Post  of  April  11,  1757  (p.  1/2): 

Province  of  the  Massachusetts- Bay. 

By  the  Honourable 

His  Majesty's  Council  for  the  Province  aforesaid. 

A    PROCLAMATION. 

TTT'HEREAS  it  hath  pleased  GOD  in  his  holy  Providence  to  remove 
W       the  Honourable  SPENCER    PHIPS,  Esq;  late  Lieuten- 
ant Governour  and  Commander  in  Chief  of  said  Province,  by  Death;  and 


which  is  his  Excellency  Governor  Shirley)  sail'd  from  this  Port  for  England. 
As  soon  as  she  got  under  Sail,  his  Excellency  was  saluted  with  a  Discharge  of  15 
Cannon  at  Castle  William,  which  was  ansver'd  by  a  like  Number  of  the  Mer- 
maid's Guns"  (Boston  Evening  Post,  October  4,  p.  1/2). 

"Tuesday  Morning  last  His  Majesty's  Ship  Mermaid  sail'd  from  hence  for 
England"  (Boston  Gazette  October  4,  p.  2/1). 

1  "Last  Monday  Night  died  at  his  Seat  in  Cambridge,  after  a  few  days  Illness, 
the  Honourable  SPENCER  PHIPS,  Esq;  Lieutenant-Governor  and  Commander 
in  Chief  of  this  Province,  in  the  74th  Year  of  his  Age;  and  on  Saturday  his  Corps 
was  very  honourably  interred,  ..."  (Boston  Evening  Post,  April  11,  1757, 
p.  4/1). 

2  Council  Records,  xiii.  212. 
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thereupon  the  administration  of  this  Government  is  devolved  on  His  Majesty's 
Council  in  Virtue  of  the  Royal  Charter; 

WE  have  therefore  thought  fit  (in  Council)  to  issue  this  Proclama- 
tion; hereby  establishing  all  military  Commissions  heretofore 
issued  by  Lawful  Authority,  and  which  have  at  no  Time  since  been  re- 
voked or  superceded;  and  they  are  hereby  established  and  confirmed  to 
all  Intents  and  Purposes,  until  further  Order;  and  all  Persons  commis- 
sioned as  aforesaid,  and  all  others  concern'd,  are  to  govern  themselves 
accordingly. 

Given  under  our  Hands  at  the  Council-Chamber  in  Boston,  the 
fifth  Day  of  April  1757,  in  the  Thirtieth  Year  of  the  Reign 
of  our  Sovereign  Lord  GEORGE  the  Second,  by  the 
Grace  of  GOD,  of  Great-Britain,  France  and  Ireland, 
KING,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  &c. 

Wm.  Pepperrell 
By  Order  of  the  Council,  J.  Osborne 

A.  Oliver,  Seer.  Tho.  Hutchinson      Jacob  Wendell 

Stephen  Sewall  Benja.  Lynde 

Joseph  Pynchon        S.  Danforth 
Isaac  Roy  all  Sam.  Watts 

Benja.  Lincoln  John  Hill 

John  Erving  J.  Chandler 

Rich.  Cutt  James  Minot 

Wm.  Brattle.  John  Otis 

A.  Oliver 

GOD   Save  the   KING. 

On  April  8  the  Council  wrote  the  following  letter: 

*  Boston  8th  April  1757 

May  it  Please  your  Lordships 

It  is  our  duty  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  to  advise  your  Lord- 
ships of  the  Death  of  the  Honble  Spencer  Phips  Esqr  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nour  of  the  Province  who  died  the  4  Instant 

The  Governour  being  at  this  time  out  of  the  Province,  a  greater  share 
of  the  Government  is  now  devolved  on  the  Council.  We  are  very  sen- 
sible that  his  Majestys  Service  requires  the  utmost  attention  at  this 
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important  Juncture;  and  we  shall  apply  ourselves  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  your  Trust  with  an  answerable  Zeal  and  Diligence 
We  have  the  Honour  to  be  with  very  great  Respect 
Your  Lordships 

Most  obedient  and 

most  humble  servants 
John  Chandler  Richard  Cutt 

Ezekiel  Cheever  John  Osborne 

Andrew  Oliver  Jacob  Wendell 

Joseph  Pynchon  Benjamin  Lynde 

John  Otis  John  Cushing 

Thomas  Hutchinson     Daniel  Russell 
Stephen  Sewall  Samuel  Watts 

Benjamin  Lincoln         John  Hill 
John  Erving 
The  Right  Honble  the  Lords  Commissioners  for  Trade  and  the  Plantations  * 

The  Council  administered  the  government  from  April  5  to  August 
3,  1757. 

Thomas  Pownall  was  commissioned  Governor  by  George  II  on 
February  25,  1757.  He  reached  Boston  Harbor  August  2,2  and  came 
to  Boston  and  was  sworn  on  August  3: 

This  Day  his  Excellency  Thomas  Pownall  Esqr  Arrived  in  the  prov- 
ince with  his  Majesty's  Royal  Commission  appointing  him  Captain 
General  and  Governour  in  chief  of  the  said  Province;  And  another  Com- 
mission appointing  him  Vice  Admiral  of  the  same,  which  were  duly 
published  in  the  Council  Chamber;  After  which  his  Excellency  took  the 
Oaths  appointed  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  be  taken  instead  of  the  Oaths 
of  Allegiance  and  Supremacy  repeated  &  subscribed  the  Test  or  Decla- 
ration in  the  said  Act  contained,  together  with  the  Oath  of  Abjuration, 


1  Massachusetts  Archives,  lvi.  50. 

2  "Tuesday  last,  in  the  Afternoon,  arrived  in  Nantasket-Road,  from  Halifax, 
his  Majesty's  Ship  Nightingale,  Capt.  Campbell;  in  which  ship  came  his  Excel- 
lency THOMAS  POWNALL,  Esq;  with  his  Majesty's  Royal  Commission  to 
be  Captain-General,  Governor  and  Commander  in  Chief  in  and  over  this  his 
Majesty's  Province  of  the  Massachusetts-Bay;  as  also  a  Commission  from  the 
Right  Honourable  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  to  be  Vice-Admiral  of  the  same, 
&c.  His  Excellency  is  also  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Province  of  New-Jersey, 
and  Agent  for  His  Majesty's  General  Affair  under  the  Command  of  Lord 
LOUDOUN.  .  .  ."     (Boston  News  Letter,  August  4,  1757,  p.  2/1). 
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An  Oath  to  do  his  utmost  to  Observe  and  cause  to  be  Observed  the  sev- 
eral Acts  of  Parliament  now  in  Force  for  regulating  Trade  in  the  planta- 
tions, and  an  Oath  for  the  due  and  faithful  performance  of  his  Offices.1 

Pownall  was  Governor  from  August  3,  1757,  to  June  3,  1760,  on 
which  day  the  following  proceedings  took  place  in  the  House: 

&e^wX£  HP™  Committee  appointed  to  prepare  a  Resolve 
parture,  &c.  J_    respecting  the  attending  his  Excellency,  upon  his 

Departure,  Reported. 

Read  and  accepted,  and  the  following  Resolve  passed, 
viz. 

Whereas  the  two  Houses  are  informed  that  his  Excel- 
lency  Governor  Pownall,  designs  this  Day  to  embark  for 
Great  Britain: 

Resolved,  That  as  a  Testimony  of  their  Respect  to 
his  Excellency  upon  his  Departure,  they  wait  upon  him 
from  the  Court-House  to  the  End  of  the  Long  Wharffe, 
and  take  Leave  of  him  there. 

Resolved  also,  That  the  Gentlemen  of  both  Houses 
wait  upon  his  Honour  the  Lieutenant  Governour,  upon 
his  Return  to  the  Court  House,  in  order  to  take  the 
Chair  of  Government. 

Sent  up  for  Concurrence  by  Col.  Clap,  Col.  Williams, 
Col.  Jones,  Mr.  Stone,  and  Col.  Waldo.2  .  .  . 

IsE^eiiScyGov-  Mr'  Speaker3  and  tne  House,  agreable  to  the  Resolve 
emor  Pownall,  &c.  0f  this  Morning,  waited  upon  his  Excellency  Governor 
Pownall,  to  the  End  of  the  Long  Wharffe  and  after 
Leave  taken  — 

Mr.  Speaker  and  the  House  attended  his  Honour  the 
Lieut.  Governour  to  the  Chair. 

Who  was  pleased  to  make  a  SPEECH  to  both  Houses : 
of  which  Mr.  Speaker  obtain'd  a  Copy:  And  then  with 
the  House  returned  to  their  own  Chamber. 

His  Honour's  SPEECH  to  both  Houses,  is  as  fol- 
lows, viz. 

1  Council  Records,  xiii.  283.  Cf.  Crown  Commissions,  1628-1663,  p.  155. 
For  an  account  of  the  two  volumes  labelled  "Crown  Commissions,  1628-1663" 
and  "Crown  Commissions,  1677-1774,"  see  Publications  of  this  Society,  vol.  ii. 
p.  xvii  note  5,  p.  xviii  note  4;  and  cf.  xiv.  397  note. 

2  House  Journal,  p.  17.  3  James  Otis. 
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Gentlemen  of  the  Council,  and  House  of  Representatives, 

JTIS  Excellency  Governor  Pownall,  having  em- 
'  _LJ_  barked  for  Great-Britain,  and  the  Administra- 
'  tion  being  devolved  upon  me,  by  virtue  of  his  Majesty's 
'Commission  for  Lieut.  Governor,  I  shall  endeavour  to 
'  improve  what  Opportunity  may  be  allowed  me,  in  pro- 
'moting  his  Majesty's  Service  and  the  Interest  of  the 
1  Province : l  .  .  . 

Lieutenant-Governor  Hutchinson  was  Acting  Governor  from  June 
3  to  August  2,  1760. 

Francis  Bernard  was  commissioned  Governor  by  George  II  on 
January  14,  17G0;  and  was  again  commissioned  Governor  by  George 
III  on  April  4,  1761. 2  He  reached  Boston  August  2,  1760,  on  which 
day  he  was  sworn: 

1  House  Journal,  p.  20.  Presumably  Hutchinson,  on  becoming  Acting  Gov- 
ernor, took  the  oaths,  but  no  mention  of  them  is  made  in  the  Council  Records, 
nor  in  the  Court  Records,  nor  in  the  Massachusetts  Archives.  The  following 
extract  is  taken  from  the  Boston  Evening  Post  of  June  9,  1760  (p.  3/1) : 

LAST  Tuesday,  about  Noon,  His  Excellency  Governor  POWNALL,  at- 
tended by  His  Honor  the  Lieut.  Governor,  the  Honorable  Gentlemen  of 
His  Majesty's  Council  and  House  of  Representatives,  and  a  great  Num- 
ber of  Civil  and  Military  Officers,  and  other  Gentlemen,  set  out  from  the  Court- 
House  in  this  Town,  and  being  escorted  by  the  Company  of  Cadets,  under  Arms, 
walk'd  in  Procession,  thro'  King-Street,  down  the  Long- Wharf ,  where  the  Castle- 
Barge  lay  ready  for  the  Reception  of  His  Excellency:  And  after  receiving  the  most 
respectful  Salutations,  upon  his  Departure  from  us,  His  Excellency  was  received 
into  the  Barge;  .  .  . 

After  His  Excellency's  Departure,  his  Honor  the  Lieutenant  Governor  made 
the  following  Speech  to  both  Houses,  viz.  .  .  . 

2  Rumors  of  the  death  of  George  II,  which  occurred  October  25,  1760,  reached 
Boston  December  25  and  were  confirmed  December  27.  On  the  latter  day  Gov- 
ernor Bernard  communicated  the  news  to  the  Council,  which  "Advised  that  his 
Excellency  cause  his  most  sacred  Majesty  King  George  the  Third  to  be  pro- 
claimed on  Tuesday  the  30th  day  of  December  Instant  at  12  o'Clock  at  Noon" 
(Council  Records,  xiv.  298).  On  December  29  the  House  of  Representatives  was 
ordered  to  attend  in  the  Council  Chamber,  Bernard  made  a  speech,  and  the  com- 
mittee appointed  "to  consider  what  is  proper  to  be  done,  on  that  Occasion" 
made  the  following  report: 

The  Committee  appointed  on  his  Excellency's  Speech  of  this  Afternoon, 
relative  to  the  Accession  of  His  majesty  King  George  the  Third,  are  of  Opinion 
that  his  Honour  the  late  Lieutenant  Governor  Dummer,  all  officers  Civil  and 
Military,  who  belong  to  the  Town  or  may  be  in  it;  all  the  Gentlemen  of  the 
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Province  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Aug*  2.  1760 

His  Excelly  Francis  Bernard  Esq3  took  the  Oaths  appointed  by  Act 
of  Parliament  to  be  taken  instead  of  the  Oaths  of  Allegiance  and  Suprem- 
acy, repeated  &  Subscribed  the  Test  or  Declaration  therein  Contained 
together  with  the  Oath  of  Abjuration,  and  an  Oath  for  the  due  Observ- 
ance of  the  several  Laws  and  Statutes  now  in  force  for  the  regulating 
Trade  &  navigation  in  America,  likewise  the  Oath  for  the  due  and  faith- 
ful performance  of  his  Duty  in  the  respective  offices  to  which  he  is  ap- 
pointed. Which  Oaths  were  administred  by  the  Lieu*  Govr  Before  his 
Majesty's  Council  and  the  House  of  Representatives 

Attest        A  Oliver  Secy  1 

Clergy,  and  merchants  as  aforesaid;  all  the  Kings  Officers,  and  Officers  of  the 
Customs  as  aforesaid  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Law,  and  other  Gentlemen  of  Dis- 
tinction be  invited  to  be  present,  at  the  Proclaiming  of  his  majesty  to  morrow, 
noon  And  that  Provision  be  made  for  his  Excellency  the  Governor,  his  Honour 
the  Lieutenant  Governor,  the  Gentlemen  that  are,  or  have  been  of  his  Majesty's 
Council,  the  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Gentlemen  before 
mentioned,  to  drink  the  Kings  Health  at  Faneuil  Hall,  in  the  Evening.  And 
that  the  Court  House  be  illuminated  on  the  Occasion  (Court  Records,  xxiii.  505). 

The  following  account  appeared  in  the  Boston  News  Letter  of  January  1, 1761 : 

BOSTON,  January  1.  1761. 

LAST  Thursday  we  had  a  Report  from  Europe  of  the  Death  of  His 
Britannick  Majesty  King  GEORGE  the  Second;  which  Report  was 
confirmed  on  the  Saturday  following  by  the  public  Prints  brought 
by  the  Race-Horse,  Captain  Samuel  Partridge,  who  arrived  here 
that  Day  from  London,  but  in  40  Days  from  Portsmouth: —  .  .  . 
Tuesday  in  the  Forenoon,  His  Honour  the  Lieut.  Governor,  the  Honourable 
his  Majesty's  Council  and  House  of  Representatives,  and  a  Number  of  other 
Gentlemen,  waited  upon  his  Excellency  the  Governor  at  the  Province  House; 
from  whence  they  walked  in  Procession  to  the  Council-Chamber,  being  escorted 
by  the  Company  of  Cadets,  commanded  by  Colonel  Jarvis:  The  Regiment  of 
Militia,  commanded  by  Colonel  Phillips,  were  mustered  on  the  Occasion,  and 
appeared  under  Arms  in  King-Street.  —  About  XII  o' Clock,  the  Proclamation 
(which  follows  in  the  next  Column)  was  read,  and  repeated  with  a  loud  Voice 
from  the  Balcony  of  the  Court-House;  and  on  finishing  with  GOD  save  the 
KING,  three  Huzzas  were  given  by  a  vast  Concourse  of  People  of  all  Ranks, 
assembled  on  this  Occasion;  which  was  followed  by  three  Vollies  from  the  Regi- 
ment of  Militia  and  Company  of  Cadets:  And  upon  a  Signal  given,  63  Pieces  of 
Cannon  were  discharged  at  Castle  William,  and  also  a  Round  at  each  of  the 
Batteries  in  this  Town  and  at  Charlestown.  —  In  the  Evening  there  were  publick 
Illuminations,  and  a  handsome  Entertainment  provided  at  Faneuil-Hall,  where 
the  Health  of  his  Majesty  King  GEORGE  the  Third,  the  Royal  Family,  and 
many  other  loyal  Healths  were  drank.  —  The  whole  Ceremony  was  carried  on 
and  concluded  with  great  Decency  and  good  Decorum  (p.  1/1). 

1  Crown  Commissions,  1628-1663,  p.  184. 
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Bernard  was  Governor  from  August  2,  1760,1  to  August  1,  1769. 
The  Boston  Evening  Post  of  August  7,  1769,  said: 

On  Monday  last  His  Excellency  Governor  Bernard  left  his  Seat  at 
Roxbury  and  went  to  Castle  William.  The  next  Morning  about  Nine 
o'Clock  he  embarked  on  board  His  Majesty's  Ship  Rippon,  then  lying 
in  King-Road.  The  Wind  being  fair  the  Ship  came  the  2  sail,  but  soon 
after  the  Wind  shifting  to  the  East,  she  anchored  again  a  Mile  or  two 
below  her  former  Moorings,  where  she  lay  till  Friday  Morning,  when  she 
came  to  sail  again  and  went  out  with  a  fair  Wind  (p.  3/1). 3 

With  the  departure  of  Governor  Bernard,  the  government  again 
devolved  upon  Lieutenant-Governor  Hutchinson;  and  on  August  2  — 

His  Excellency  Sir  Francis  Bernard  Bar*  Governor  of  this  Prc^dnce 
having  embarked  for  Great  Britain,  His  Honor  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
came  into  the  Council  Chamber,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Council  took 
the  Oaths  appointed  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  be  taken,  instead  of  the 
Oaths  of  Allegiance  &  Supremacy,  repeated  and  subscribed  the  Test  or 
Declaration  therein  contained,  together  with  the  Oath  of  Abjuration, 
as  also  an  Oath  that  he  would  do  his  utmost  that  all  clauses  matters  and 
things  contained  in  the  Acts  of  Parliament  passed  as  well  since  as  before 
the  enacting  of  the  Act  of  the  7th  and  8th  of  William  the  Third  and  at 
this  time  in  force,  relating  to  the  Colonies  and  Plantations,  and  that  all 
and  every  the  clauses  contained  in  the  said  Act  intitled  "  An  Act  for  pre- 
venting Frauds  and  regulating  Abuses  in  the  Plantation  Trade"  be 
punctually  and  bona  fide  observed,  according  to  the  true  intent  and 
meaning  thereof:  And  that  he  would  faithfully  perform  the  duties  of 
his  Office  of  Commander  in  chief  of  said  Province,  according  to  the  best 
of  his  judgment  and  skill.    After  which  His  Honor  took  the  chair.4 

1  The  Boston  Evening  Post  of  August  4,  1760,  said  (p.  3/1): 

Saturday  last  about  one  o'clock,  came  to  Town  by  land  from  Providence,  his 
Excellency  FRANCIS  BERNARD,  Esq;  with  his  Majesty's  Royal  Commission 
to  be  Captain-General,  Governor  and  Commander  in  Chief  in  and  over  his  Ma- 
jesty's Province  of  the  Massachusetts-Bay;  as  also  a  Commission  from  the  Right 
Honourable  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  to  be  Vice-Admiral  of  the  same,  &c. 

2  Error  for  "to." 

8  The  same  paper  of  August  7,  1769,  said : 

His  Excellency  upon  his  embarking,  having  delivered  the  Province  Seal  to 
the  Lieutenant  Governor,  Wednesday  last  His  Honor  in  Council  took  the  Oaths 
appointed  by  Acts  of  Parliament  in  order  to  take  upon  him  the  Administration 
of  the  Province  (p.  3/1). 

4  Council  Records,  xvi.  431. 
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Hutchinson  was  Acting  Governor  from  August  2,  1769,  to  March 
14,  1771,  when  he  became  actual  Governor. 

Thomas  Hutchinson  was  commissioned  Governor  by  George  III 
on  November  28,  1770.    On  March  11,  1771,  — 

The  Lieutenant  Governor  acquainted  the  Board  that  he  had  received 
His  Majesty's  Commission,  appointing  him  Captain  General  and  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Province,  and  had  received  orders  therwith  to 
cause  his  Commission  to  be  published  in  the  usual  form.  That  it  had 
been  usual  on  such  occasions  to  have  the  Regiment  of  the  Town  of  Bos- 
ton in  Arms,  but  that  as  the  Streets  are  at  this  time  full  of  Snow  and 
water,  he  thinks  it  would  be  very  inconvenient  to  assemble  such  a  body 
of  men,  as  their  health  must  be  much  exposed  by  being  so  long  on  foot 
in  the  Streets  at  such  a  time.  He  therefore  thought  it  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  be  attended  only  by  the  Troop  of  Guards  and  a  Company  made 
up  of  Non-Commissioned  Officers  of  the  Regiment,  together  with  a 
Detachment  of  the  Train  of  Artillery,  which  under  the  present  circum- 
stances, he  apprehended  might  answer  all  the  purposes  of  a  Military 
appearance  on  this  occasion :  —  Upon  which  the  Board  expressed  their 
intire  approbation  of  the  proposal,  and  His  Honor  signified  that  he  should 
give  orders  accordingly. 

His  Honor  likewise  proposed  that  instead  of  having  a  Publick  Dinner 
on  the  day  when  the  Commission  should  be  opened,  there  should  be  the 
usual  preparation  made  as  when  the  King's  health  is  drank,  in  the  Council 
Chamber,  for  entertaining  the  Company  that  may  be  then  present.  To 
which  His  Majesty's  Council  did  Advise  and  Consent.  And  further 
Advised,  that  Thursday  next,  be  appointed  for  observing  the  Ceremony 
aforesaid.1 

Accordingly,  on  March  14  Hutchinson  was  sworn: 

Province  of  the     1    March  14  177L 

Massachusetts  Bay  J 

His  Excellency  Thomas  Hutchinson  Esqr  having  published  his  Com11 
from  his  present  Majesty  to  be  Captain  General  and  Governor  in  Chief 
of  his  Province  of  Massa  Bay,  took  the  Oaths  appointed  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament to  be  taken  instead  of  the  Oaths  of  Allegiance  and  Supremacy, 
repeated  and  subscribed  the  Test  or  declaration  therein  contained  to- 
gether with  the  Oath  of  Abjuration;  and  an  Oath  that  he  would  do  his 
utmost  that  all  the  Clauses,  matters  and  things  contained  in  the  Acts  of 

1  Council  Records,  xvi.  532-533. 
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Parliament  passed  as  well  since  as  before  the  enacting  of  the  Act  of  the 
7  and  8  of  William  the  third  and  at  this  time  in  force  relating  to  the  Col- 
onies &  Plantations,  and  that  all  and  every  the  Clauses  contained  in 
the  said  Act  intituled  "  An  Act  for  preventing  frauds  and  regulating  the 
abuses  in  the  Plantation  Trade"  be  punctually  and  bona  fide  observed 
according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  thereof:  and  that  he  would 
faithfully  perform  the  duties  of  the  office  of  Captain  General  and  Gov- 
ernor in  Chief  of  the  Province  aforesaid  according  to  the  best  of  his 
Judgment  and  skill; 

Before  us 

S  Danforth 

Jn°  Erving 


Members  of  his 


TXT  ^  Majesty's  Council * 

vv  illiam  Brattle  J 

Hutchinson  was  Governor  from  March  14,  1771,  to  May  17,  1774.2 

Thomas  Gage  was  commissioned  Governor  by  George  III  on 
April  7,  1774.    He  reached  Boston  May  13,3  and  on  May  14  — 

His  Excellency  the  Governor  introduced  the  Council  to  General  Gage, 
who  arrived  from  England  the  preceding  day,  and  acquainted  them  that 
His  Majesty  had  been  pleased  to  appoint  him  Captain  General  and  Gov- 
ernor in  Chief  of  the  Province,  &  that  the  General  proposed  to  open  his 
Commission  as  soon  as  might  be.  Whereupon  they  Advised  that  the 
Commission  be  published  at  the  Council  Chamber  in  Boston,  on  Tuesday 
the  17th  Instant,  and  that  His  Excellency  the  Governor  order  the  Regi- 
ment of  the  Militia  of  the  Town,  the  Company  of  Cadets,  and  the  Troop 


1  Crown  Commissions,  1677-1774,  p.  124. 

2  The  following  extract  is  from  the  Boston  Evening  Post  of  May  16,  1774: 

WHITEHALL,  April  2. 
THOMAS  HUTCHINSON,  Esq;  Governor  of  the  Province  of  the  Massa- 
chusets  Bay,  in  North-America,  having  humbly  requested  his  Majesty's  leave 
to  come  to  England,  the  King  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  comply  therewith, 
and  to  appoint  THOMAS  GAGE,  Esq.  Lieutenant-General  of  his  Majesty's 
forces,  to  be  Captain-General  and  Governor  in  Chief  of  the  said  Province,  and 
Vice-Admiral  of  the  same,  during  his  Majesty's  pleasure  (p.  1/3). 

Hutchinson  himself  left  Boston  June  1.  The  Boston  Gazette  of  June  6  said: 
"Thomas  Hutchinson,  Esq;  sailed  Wednesday  Morning  with  Capt.  Callahan  for 
London.  Jonah  laid  three  days  in  the  Whale's  Belly,  on  his  Passage  to  Nineveh, 
that  great  City"  (p.  1/1). 

3  "Friday  last  arrived  here  his  Majesty's  Ship  Lively,  Capt.  Bishop,  in  26 
Days  from  England,  in  whom  came  his  Excellency  General  GAGE"  (Boston 
Evening  Post,  May  16,  p.  2/3). 
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of  Horse  Guards  to  appear  in  arms:  —  that  a  public  dinner  be  provided 
and  a  list  of  the  Company  proposed  to  be  invited  to  dine  on  this  occasion, 
be  prepared  for  his  approbation:  and  the  Councellors  present  were  ap- 
pointed a  Committee  to  see  that  suitable  provision  be  made  accordingly.1 

Accordingly,  Gage  was  sworn  on  May  17: 

Province  of 


.  Boston  May  17th  1774 
Massachusetts  Bay  ' 

His  Excellency  Thomas  Gage  Esqr  having  published  his  Commission 
from  his  present  Majesty,  to  be  Captain  General  and  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Province  aforesaid,  took  the  Oaths  appointed  by  Act  of 
Parliament  to  be  taken  instead  of  the  Oaths  of  Allegiance  and  supremacy, 
repeated  and  subscribed  the  Test  or  declaration  therein  contained  to- 
gether with  the  Oath  of  Abjuration,  and  an  Oath  that  he  would  do  his 
utmost  that  all  the  clauses,  matters  and  things  contained  in  the  Acts 
of  Parliament  passed  as  well  since  as  before  the  enacting  of  the  7  &  8 
of  William  the  third  and  at  this  time  in  force  relating  to  the  Colonies 
and  plantations,  and  that  all  and.  every  the  clauses  contained  in  the  said 
Act  intitled  "An  Act  for  preventing  frauds  and  regulating  the  abuses 
in  the  plantation  Trade/'  be  punctually  and  bona  fide  observed  accord- 
ing to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  thereof.  And  that  he  would  faithfully 
perform  the  duties  of  his  office  of  Captain  General  and  Governor  in 
Chief  of  the  Province  aforesaid  according  to  the  best  of  his  Judgment 
and  skill 

Before  us 

Samuel  Danforth 

John  Erving 

James  Bowdoin 


Members  of  his 
Majesty's  Council  2 


General  Gage,  the  last  Royal  Governor,  left  Boston  on  October  10, 
1775.3 


1  Council  Records,  xvi.  794. 

2  Crown  Commissions,  1677-1774,  p.  143. 

3  The  following  paragraph  appeared  in  the  Boston  News  Letter  of  Friday, 
October  13,  1775: 

Last  Tuesday,  at  12  o' Clock,  His  Excellency  General  GAGE,  accompanied 
by  the  principal  Officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  a  large  Number  of  the  most 
respectable  Inhabitants  of  this  Town,  proceeded  to  the  Long- Wharf,  where  he 
embarked  for  England,  having  received  his  Majesty's  Orders  to  repair  thither 
to  lay  before  his  Majesty  the  State  of  Affairs  in  this  Province.  That  kind  and 
humane  Disposition  which  his  Excellency  has  discovered  through  the  whole 
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Lieutenant-Governors 

William  Stoughton  was  commissioned  Lieutenant-Governor  by 
William  and  Mary,  doubtless  late  in  1691,  though  the  exact  date  is 
not  known.    On  May  16,  1692,  — 

His  Majties  Commission,  Constituting  &  appointing  William  Stoughton 
Esqr  to  be  their  Majtie3  Lieutenant  Governour  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bay,  and  their  Deputy  Lieutenant  of  the  Militia  within  their  whole 
Territory  and  Dominion  of  New  England  in  America,  was  read  and 
published.  .  .  . 

William  Stoughton  Esqre  Lieut  Govr  tooke  his  Oath  for  the  due  and 
faithfull  performance  of  his  Office  or  place  of  Lieutenant  or  Deputy 
Governour  &  the  Oaths  appointed  by  said  Act  of  Parliament  made  in 
the  first  year  of  their  present  Majties  Reign,  to  be  taken  instead  of 
the  Oaths  of  Allegiance  and  Supremacy  —  Before  his  Excellency  the 
Governour.1 

Stoughton  was  Lieutenant-Governor  from  May  16,  1692,  to  his 
death  on  July  7,  1701. 2  He  was  Acting  Governor  from  December  4, 
1694,  to  May  26,  1699;  and  again  from  July  22,  1700,  to  July  7, 
1701.3 


of  his  Administration,  has  made  his  Departure  universally  regretted.  —  He  is 
accompanied  by  the  Hon.  Thomas  Flucker,  Esq;  Secretary  to  the  Province, 
Stephen  Kemble,  Esq;  Secretary  to  his  Excellency,  and  the  Captains  Donkin 
and  Rooke,  his  Aid  de  Camps  (p.  2/2). 
Cf.  p.  105  note  6,  below. 

1  Council  Records,  ii.  167-168. 

2  See  p.  50  note  5,  above.  An  editorial  note  in  the  Massachusetts  Province 
Laws,  appended  to  a  list  of  "  Councillors  or  Assistants  "  for  1692-1893,  says 
that  "  For  this  year  the  Lieutenant-Governor  sat  and  acted  with  the  Council 
as  a  member,  ex  officio :  in  subsequent  years,  he  was  regularly  elected  a  coun- 
cillor "  (vii.  5  note).  If  by  "  Lieutenant-Governor"  is  meant  Stoughton,  the 
statement  is  correct,  as  he  was  elected  each  year  from  1693  to  1701,  both  in- 
cluded. But  if  by  "  Lieutenant-Governor "  is  meant  subsequent  holders  of 
that  office,  the  statement  is  erroneous.  Povey  was  never  elected  to  the  Coun- 
cil. Neither  Spencer  Phips  nor  Andrew  Oliver  was  once  elected  to  the  Council 
during  the  years  they  were  Lieutenant-Governors.  Tailer,  Dummer,  and 
Hutchinson  sometimes  were,  sometimes  were  not,  elected  to  the  Council  during 
their  terms  of  office  as  Lieutenant-Governor.  See  Whitmore's  Massachusetts 
Civil  List,  pp.  46-63. 

•  See  pp.  48,  49,  50,  above. 
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Thomas  Povey  1  was  commissioned  Lieutenant-Governor  by  Anne 
on  April  11,  1702.  He  reached  Boston  June  11  and  took  office  the 
same  day: 

Then  Her  Majtys  Royal  Commission  of  the  eleventh  of  April  past, 
constituting  and  appointing  the  Honble  Thomas  Povey  Esqre  Captn  in 
her  Majty's  own  Regiment  of  Foot  Guards  to  be  Lieut*  Govr  of  the 
Province  &  Territoryes  of  the  Massachusets  Bay  was  read  and  published, 
and  he  tooke  the  Oaths  aforesd  appointed  to  be  taken  instead  of  the 
oaths  of  allegiance  and  Supremacy  unto  her  present  Majty  and  repeated 
and  subscribed  the  Declaratn.2 


1  Little  is  known  of  Povey.  On  June  11,  1702,  Sewall  wrote:  "I  was 
startled  at  2  or  3  things;  viz.  The  L*  Governour  a  stranger,  sent,  whom  we 
knew  nor  heard  anything  of  before:  When  the  Govr  first  mention' d  it,  I  under- 
stood him  of  Mr.  Addington"  (Diary,  ii.  58).  In  a  letter  to  Fitz  John  Win- 
throp  dated  Boston,  June  21,  1702,  the  Rev.  Timothy  Woodbridge  said:  "Ye 
Leit:  Governer  is  one  Capt  Tho:  Povey,  cousin  to  one  of  that  name  knoune 
to  your  self;  he  is  a  souldier,  was  nine  years  in  ye  army  in  Flanders"  (6 
Massachusetts  Historical  Collections,  iii.  99).  If  by  "one  of  that  name"  is 
meant  a  Thomas  Povey,  probably  the  reference  is  to  Thomas  Povey,  F.R.S., 
the  friend  of  Evelyn  and  Pepys.  Or  the  reference  may  be  to  John  Povey, 
Clerk  of  the  Privy  Council.  In  a  notice  of  Thomas  Povey,  F.R.S.,  the  writer 
says  that  "A  half-brother  John,  who  was  clerk  of  the  privy  council,  and 
commissioner  for  the  sick  and  wounded  under  William  III,  died  in  June  1705  " 
(Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  1909,  xvi.  236),  and  cites  Luttrell  as  his 
authority.  What  Luttrell  wrote,  however,  is  as  follows:  "  Captain  Thomas  Sa- 
voury is  made  treasurer  to  the  commissioners  for  the  sick  and  wounded,  in  the 
room  of  Mr.  Povey,  deceased "  (Brief  Relation,  v.  564).  Luttrell's  "Mr. 
Povey"  was  not  John  Povey,  but  Richard  Povey.  A  "Letter  from  the 
Comrs  for  sick  and  wounded,"  dated  June  5,  1705,  mentions  "  Mr.  Povey, 
their  treasurer,  being  dead"  (Calendar  of  Treasury  Papers,  1702-1707,  p.  351). 
John  Povey  did  not  die  until  1715:  "John  Povey  Esq;  one  of  the  Clerks  of 
the  Privy-Council,  died  Apr.  1715  "  (J.  Le  Neve,  Monumenta  Anglicana,  1717, 
v.  304).  Under  date  of  October  30,  1718,  is  a  reference  to  a  "petition  of 
Thomas  Povey,  son  of  John  Povey,  Esq.,  late  Clerk  of  the  Privy  Council" 
(Calendar  of  Treasury  Papers,  1714-1719,  p.  408).  F.  B.  Relton  thinks  that 
John  Povey  was  "probably"  a  half-brother  of  Thomas  Povey,  F.R.S.  (Ac- 
count of  the  Fire  Insurance  Companies,  1893,  p.  452).  The  late  Rev.  A.  T.  S. 
Goodrick  asserted,  but  without  stating  his  authority,  that  John  Povey  was  a  son 
of  William  Povey  (Toppan's  Randolph,  vi.  146  note  266).  An  editorial  note  in 
the  Massachusetts  Province  Laws  declares  that  Lt.-Gov.  Povey  was  "  a  brother 
of  John  Povey,  clerk  of  the  Privy  Council"  (vii.  331  note).  The  genealogy  of 
the  Povey  family  is  at  present  a  hopeless  tangle.  For  Povey's  military  career, 
see  Dalton's  English  Army  Lists  and  Commission  Registers,  1661-1714,  iii.  237, 
238,  306,  307,  v.  155,  159. 

2  Council  Records,  iii.  323. 
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His  last  appearance  at  the  Council  was  on  January  28,  1706, 
when  — 

His  Excy  acquainting  the  Council,  that  his  honour  the  L*  Govr  had 
obtained  leave  to  return  into  England.  And  that  he  designed  to  take 
passage  by  the  way  of  Lisboa,  upon  a  ship  at  Piscataqua,  near  ready  to 
saile  thither. 

Advised  and  Consented.  That  a  Warrant  be  made  out  to  the  Treas- 
urer1 to  pay  the  sum  of  twenty  five  pounds  to  the  sd  Thomas  Povey  Esqre 
for  three  Months  service  as  Commander  of  her  Majty's  Castle  William, 
commencing  from  the  Thirty  first  of  October  last  past  to  which  time  the 

Muster  Rolls  of  that  Garrison  were  last  made  up  and  pass'd.2 

i 
The  exact  date  of  Povey 's  departure  is  not  known,  but  it  was 

doubtless  within  a  few  days  after  the  announcement  of  his  going 

away.3 

William  TAiLER4was  commissioned  Lieutenant-Governor  by  Anne 
in  1711,  but  the  precise  date  is  not  known.  He  reached  Boston 
October  3,  and  was  sworn  October  4th: 


1  Harrison  Gray. 

2  Council  Records,  iv.  261-262. 

3  The  following  extracts  are  from  the  Boston  News  Letter  for  1706 : 

Boston,  Coasters  Cleared  Outwards,  Samuel  Dutch  in  Sloop  Nightingal,  for 
Piscataqua  (February  11,  p.  2/2). 

Piscataqua,  Febr.  15.  On  Monday  11  Currant  arrived  here  Samuel  Dutch  in 
a  Sloop  from  Boston,  having  on  Board  the  Hon.  Col.  Tho.  Povey  Esqr.  Lieut. 
Gov.  of  Her  Majesty's  Province  of  the  Massachusetts-Bay,  who  intends  on  Thurs- 
day next  to  Imbark  on  Board  Capt.  Jarvenin  for  Lisbon,  and  so  to  England 
(February  18,  p.  2/2). 

Piscataqua,  March  1.  On  Friday  the  15th  of  February  last,  Capt.  Jarvenin 
Sailed  from  hence  to  Lisbon  (March  4,  p.  4/2). 

4  The  following  letter  is  in  the  library  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  So- 
ciety (C.  71.  I.  67): 

Whitehall  May  22th  1711 
SR 

The  Queen  having  been  pleased  to  constitute  Colonell  William  Tailer  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  of  the  Province  of  the  Massachuset's  Bay  in  New  England  and 
the  Territorys  depending  thereon,  with  all  the  Rights  and  Advantages  thereunto 
belonging,  I  must  recommend  him  to  your  Favour  and  Assistance,  if  there  be 
occasion,  that  he  may  receive  the  benefit  of  Her  Majtys  Gracious  Intention  to 
him,  in  as  full  &  ample  manner  as  any  of  his  predecessors  have  done.  Though 
his  personal  Interest  and  Merit  will  be  a  sufficient  Recommendation  of  him  to 
you  and  to  the  Assembly  there  yet  upon  the  Character  I  have  received  of  the 
Services  he  has  performed  and  of  his  Zeale  and  Loyalty  in  what  may  occurre 
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Her  Majestys  Commission  constituting  the  Honble  William  Tailer 
Esqre  Lieu*  Governor  of  this  Province  who  arrived  from  Great  Britain 
the  last  night  was  opened  &  read  and  his  Honor  took  the  Oath  appointed 
by  the  Act  of  Parliament  to  be  taken  instead  of  the  Oaths  of  Allegiance 
and  Supremacy  repeated  and  subscribed  the  Declaration.1 

Tailer  was  commissioned  Lieutenant-Governor  by  George  I  on 
April  28,  1715,  and  took  the  oaths  on  September  24th: 

A  Commission  to  William  Tailer  Esqr  from  His  Majesty  King  George, 
dated  the  28th  of  April  for  Lieut*  Govr  &  a  Commission  to  Samuel  Wood- 
ward Esqr  for  Secretary  of  this  Province  were  severally  read  at  the  Board. 

The  Honble  William  Tailer  Esqr  Lt.  Govr  and  Samuel  Woodward 
Esqr  Secretary  severally  took  the  Oaths  appointed  by  Act  of  Parliament 
to  be  taken  instead  of  the  Oaths  of  Allegiance  &  Supremacy  repeated 


for  the  future,  I  can  not  but  add  mine;  and  take  this  Opportunity  to  acknowledge 

the  Receipt  of  the  Letter  which  I  received  from  you  by  him.    I  am 

Your  most  humble  Servant 

Dartmouthe 
Colonell  Dudley 

On  June  5,  1711,  Jeremiah  Dummer  wrote  to  Governor  Dudley  as  follows 

This  Pacquett  goes  by  Coll°  Tayler  who  has  the  Queen's  Commission  for 
Leiutenn*  Governour  of  the  Province.  Coll°  Nicholson's  recommendation  of 
him  to  My  Lord  Dartmouth,  &  His  own  putting  in  a  Memorial  that  He  had 
rais'd  a  regiment  at  his  own  expence  for  Her  Majestie's  service  at  Port  Royall, 
&  had  receiv'd  no  pay,  was  what  procur'd  him  this  honour.  He  never  imparted 
his  Design  to  me  till  it  was  almost  done,  &  then  I  told  him  I  could  doe  nothing 
in  it,  having  no  instructions  about  it  (Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  C.  71. 
I.  68). 

Under  the  heading  "Colonel  Wm.  Taylor's  Regt.  of  Foot,"  C.  Dalton  states 
that  a  commission  was  issued  April  1,  1710,  to  "Wm.  Taylor  to  be  Colonel  of  a 
Regt.  of  Foot  to  be  forthwith  raised  for  her  Majesty's  Service  in  the  West  Indies 
(sic),"  and  adds  this  note:  "A  Colonial.  Was  sent  by  Genl.  Nicholson  to  summon 
the  French  Commander  to  surrender  Port  Royal  to  the  British  1  Oct.  1710. 
Not  noticed  in  Appleton's  American  Biography.  Genl.  Fras.  Nicholson  in  his  will 
dated  4  Mar.  1728  left  Col.  Wm.  Taylor  a  mourning  ring"  (English  Army  Lists 
and  Commission  Registers,  1661-1714),  vi.  285.  Dalton  has  failed  to  identify 
"Wm.  Taylor"  as  our  Lieutenant-Governor  Tailer. 

1  Council  Records,  v.  456. 

"On  Wednesday  arrived  here  Her  Majesty's  Ship  Norwich,  Capt.  Studly 
Commander  from  Great  Britain  with  the  Mast  Fleet,  but  last  from  Lisbon,  in 
whom  came' the  Honourable  Col.  Tailer,  Lieut.  Governout  of  this  Province" 
(Boston  News  Letter,  October  8,  1711,  p.  2/2). 
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&  subscribed  the  Test  or  Declaration,  took  the  Oath  of  Abjuration  & 
an  oath  for  the  faithfull  discharge  of  their  respective  offices.1 

Upon  reading  this  Commission,  Tailer  propounded  to  the  Council 
whether  it  did  not  make  him  Acting  Governor,  but  the  Council 
unanimously  decided  in  the  negative.2  When,  however,  an  Exem- 
plification of  Burges's  Commission  as  Governor  reached  Boston  on 
November  9,  Tailer's  Commission  was  again  read  in  Council  and  he 
became  Acting  Governor.3 

Tailer  was  commissioned  Lieutenant-Governor  by  George  II  on 
April  15,  1730,  and  took  the  oaths  June  ll.4 

Tailer  was  Lieutenant-Governor  from  October  4,  1711,  to  October 
5,  1716;  and  from  June  11,  1730,  to  his  death  on  March  1,  1732.5 
He  was  Acting  Governor  from  November  9,  1715,  to  October  5, 
1716;  and  again  from  June  11  to  August  10,  1730.6 

William  Dummer  was  commissioned  Lieutenant-Governor  by 
George  I  in  1716,  but  the  exact  date  is  unknown.7  He  was  sworn 
October  5.8 

1  Council  Records,  vi.  379.    The  Boston  News  Letter  of  October  17  said: 

Boston,  His  Majesty  has  been  pleas' d  to  Commissionate  the  Honourable 
William  Tailer  Esq;  Lieutenant  Governour  of  this  Province,  under  His  Excel- 
lency Col.  Elizeus  Burgess  Esq;  whose  Commission  bears  Date  the  17th  of  March 
last,  and  the  Lieutenant  Governour' s  Commission  being  presented  to  His  Ex- 
cellency Col  Dudley  and  the  Council,  was  read  at  the  Council  Board  the  24th 
of  last  Month,  and  he  had  the  proper  Oaths  administred  him,  whereby  he  might 
be  qualified  to  Act  accordingly;  which  was  omitted  in  our  Publick  News-Letter 
of  the  26th  of  September  past  (p.  2/1). 

2  See  pp.  61-62,  above. 

3  See  p.  62,  above. 

4  See  pp.  71-72,  above. 

5  "Yesterday  in  the  Afternoon  died  at  his  Seat  in  Dorchester,  the  Honourable 
William  Tailer,  Esq;  Lieut.  Governour  of  this  Province.  Aged  55  Years,  wanting 
6  Days"  (Boston  News  Letter,  March  2,  1732,  p.  2/2). 

6  See  pp.  62,  71,  72,  above. 

7  In  the  following  announcements,  the  name  of  Jeremiah  Dummer  is  of  course 
an  error  for  William  Dummer: 

August  5.  About  this  Time  Jeremiah  Dummer,  Esq;  was  appointed  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of  New-England  (Historical  Register,  1716,  i.  359). 

Not  many  Days  after  [the  beginning  of  August],  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  was  pleased  to  appoint  Jeremiah  Dummer  Esq;  to  be  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  of  New-England  (Political  State  of  Great  Britain,  August, 
1716,  xii.  156). 

8  See  pp.  64-66,  above. 
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Dummer  was  commissioned  Lieutenant-Governor  by  George  II  on 
October  17,  1727,  and  was  sworn  on  May  19,  1728: 

The  Honble  Wm  Dummer  Esqr  having  recd  His  Majestys  Commis- 
sion, bearing  date  ye  17th  Octr  1727,  continuing  him  Lieut*  Governour 
of  this  His  Majestys  Province  of  ye  .Massachusetts  Bay,  ye  same  was 
published  at  the  Board,  and  then  His  Honour  took  the  Oaths  appointed 
by  act  of  Parliament  to  be  taken  instead  of  the  Oaths  of  Allegiance  and 
Supremacy,  repeated  &  subscribed  the  Test  or  Declaratn  together  with 
the  Oath  of  Abjuration  &  took  an  oath  for  the  true  &  faithfull  discharge 
of  his  said  Office,  as  also  the  usual  oath  to  take  due  care  that  ye  sever1 
Acts  referring  to  Navigation  be  observed.1 

Dummer  was  Lieutenant-Governor  from  October  5,  1716,  to  June 
11,  1730.  He  was  Acting  Governor  from  January  2,  1723,  to  July 
19,  1728;  and  again  from  September  10,  1729,  to  June  11,  1730.2 

Spencer  Phips3  was  commissioned  Lieutenant-Governor  by 
George  II  on  April  29,  1732,  and  was  sworn  August  8: 

1  Council  Records,  ix.  37-38. 

2  See  pp.  68,  71,  above.  The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  the  originals 
in  the  library  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society: 

I  am  of  your  mind  that  some  Gentlemen  who  set  up  for  the  onely  Patriots, 
are  far  from  being  so,  &  it  is  my  firm  beleif  that  in  the  present  Situation  of  Our 
Affairs  the  Governour's  friends  are  the  true  friends  of  the  Countrey.  You'l  see 
by  my  Publick  letter  that  I  have  not  conceal' d  these  sentiments,  notwithstand- 
ing I  beleive  that  my  free  expressing  them  will  procure  my  Quietus  this  next 
session;  especially  if  I  may  beleive  Col°  Tayler,  that  Mr  Cook  is  the  great  Darling 
of  his  Countrey,  &  carries  what  points  he  pleases  in  the  Assembly.  .  .  .  Col° 
Tayler  is  putting  in  for  my  Brother's  Commission,  &  by  one  method  or  another 
has  rais'd  a  very  considerable  interest,  yet  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  defeat  him. 
I  can't  think  it  proper  that  a  man  who  does  not  so  much  as  profess  the  least 
respect  for  our  Excellent  Governour,  should  be  his  Lieutenant  (J.  Dummer  to 
E.  Quincy,  April  25,  1721,  91.  M.  9). 

I  have  by  every  Ship  given  you  an  account  of  the  State  of  your  affairs  here, 
&  Mr  Belcher,  who  is  just  on  the  point  of  sailing,  will  write  you  from  Boston  how 
it  now  stands.  .  .  . 

As  for  Mr  Belcher,  I  have  not  convers'd  with  him  lately,  because  He  Join'd 
with  my  Lord  Cobham  a  Relation  to  Col°  Tayler  in  Boston,  to  get  him  into  my 
Brother's  place.  I  took  no  measures  to  oppose  him,  having  my  Brother's  letter, 
wherein  he  Assur'd  me  He  would  not  hold  his  Commission  a  minute  after  Bel- 
cher's arrival.  And  therefore  I  thought  it  improper  to  give  my  friends  &  my  selfe 
trouble  to  no  purpose.  However  I  could  not  but  resent  the  injury  (J.  Dummer  to 
J.  Talcott,  May  19,  1730,  81.  1.  34). 

3  On  June  19,  1716,  the  House  granted  the  petition  of  Spencer  Bennet  to 
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The  HonbIe  Spencer  Phipps  Esqr  having  received  his  Majesty's 
Jommission  bearing  date  at  S*  James's  the  twenty  ninth  day  of  April 
1732  appointing  him  Lieutenant  Governour  of  this  Province  in  the  room 
of  the  late  Honble  William  Taylor  Decd  his  Excellency  ordered  the  same 
to  be  this  day  published  in  Council.  Which  was  done  in  the  manner 
blowing. 

The  Drums  beat  and  the  Trumpets  sounded  about  the  Court  House, 
and  the  Doors  of  the  Council  Chamber  being  set  open,  the  Justices  and 
Military  Officers  and  other  Gentlemen  attended  and  the  Commission 
was  publicly  read  at  the  Board;  and  then  His  Honour  took  the  oaths 
appointed  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  be  taken  instead  of  the  oaths  of  al- 
legiance and  Supremacy,  repeated  &  subscribed  the  Test  or  Declaration 
and  the  Oath  of  abjuration,  and  took  an  oath  for  the  faithfull  discharge 
of  his  said  Office  of  Lieut*  Governour.1 

Phips  was  Lieutenant-Governor  from  August  8,  1732,  to  his  death 
on  April  4,  1757.2  He  was  Acting  Governor  from  September  15, 
1749,  to  August  7, 1753;  and  again  from  September  25, 1756,  to  April 
4,  1757.3  ' 

Thomas  Hutchinson  was  commissioned  Lieutenant-Governor  by 
George  II  on  February  10,  1758,  and  was  sworn  on  June  1st.4  The 
following  extract  is  from  the  Boston  Gazette  of  June  5th: 

Thursday  last,  a  Commission  appointing  the  Hon.  Thomas  Hutchinson 
Esq;  Lieutenant-Go vernour  of  the  Province  of  the  Massachusetts-Bay, 
was  publickly  read  at  the  Council-Chamber,  before  his  Excellency  the 
Governor,  the  Honourable  his  Majesty's  Council,  and  the  Honourable 
House  of  Representatives. 


change  his  name  to  Spencer  Phips,  and  a  bill  to  that  effect  was  passed  June  23 : 
see  Massachusetts  House  Journals,  June  19,  22,  23,  pp.  19,  23,  24;  Massachusetts 
Province  Laws,  ii.  66,  ix.  476. 

l-  Council  Records,  ix.  374.  August  8,  1734,  is  also  the  date  given  in  Crown 
Commissions,  1628-1663,  p.  35:  see  Publications  of  this  Society,  ii.  300.  On 
the  other  hand  there  is  in  the  Massachusetts  Archives,  xlviii.  498-499,  a 
printed  form  containing  (on  inside  pages)  the  oaths,  which  bears  the  autograph 
signature  of  "  Spenr  Phips  "  and  the  endorsement  "  Sworn  the  11th  Day  of 
August  1732.  Before  me  J  Belcher,"  Belcher's  signature  being  in  autograph, 
while  the  other  words  are  in  the  hand  of  Secretary  Willard. 

2  See  p.  78  note  1,  above. 

3  See  pp.  76,  77,  above. 

4  See  Publications  of  this  Society,  ii.  302.  In  the  Council  Records  (xiii.  404) 
for  June  1,  1758,  nothing  is  said  about  the  oaths  taken  by  Hutchinson. 
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As  was  also,  at  the  same  Time  and  Place,  a  Commission  appointing 
the  Hon.  Andrew  Oliver,  Esq;  Secretary  of  said  Province  (p.  3/1). 

•   Hutchinson  was  commissioned  Lieutenant-Governor  by  George  III 
on  March  13,  1761,  and  was  sworn  November  26: 

Prov:  of  Massa  Bay 

Novr26:  1761 

Thomas  Hutchinson  Esqr  appointed  by  his  Majesty  to  be  Lieutenant 
Governor,  and  Andrew  Oliver  Esqr  appointed  to  be  Secretary  of  the 
Province  aforesaid  severally  took  the  Oaths  appointed  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment to  be  taken  instead  of  the  Oaths  of  Allegiance  and  Supremacy  re- 
peated and  Subscribed  the  Test  or  declaration  therein  contained  together 
with  the  Oath  of  Abjuration  and  an  Oath  that  they  would  respectively 
faithfully  perform  the  Duties  of  the  respective  offices  to  which  they 
are  appointed  as  aforesaid  according  to  the  best  of  their  Skill  and 
Judgment. 

before  me 

Fra  Bernard  l 

Hutchinson  was  Lieutenant-Governor  from  June  1,  1758,  to  March 
14,  1771.  He  was  Acting  Governor  from  June  3  to  August  2,  1760; 
and  again  from  August  2,  1769,  to  March  14,  1771.2 

Andrew  Oliver  was  commissioned  Lieutenant-Governor  by 
George  III  on  October  19,  1770,  and  was  sworn  March  14, 
1771: 

MaXf)MarCh14-1771 
Andrew  Oliver  Esqr  appointed  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  Province 
aforesaid,  took  the  Oaths  appointed  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  be  taken 
instead  of  the  Oaths  of  Allegiance  and  Supremacy,  repeated  and  sub- 
scribed the  Test  or  declaration  therein  contained  together  with  the 
Oath  of  Abjuration,  and  also  an  oath  that  he  would  faithfully  perform 
the  duties  of  the  office  aforesaid  according  to  the  best  of  his  skill  & 
Judgment 

Before 

T.  Hutchinson  3 


1  Crown  Commissions,  1628-1663,  pp.  209-210. 

2  See  pp.  81-82,  84-85,  above. 

3  Crown  Commissions,  1677-1774,  pp.  124-125. 
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Andrew  Oliver  was  Lieutenant-Governor  from  March  14,  1771,  to 
his  death  on  March  3,  1774.1 

Thomas  Oliver  was  commissioned  Lieutenant-Governor  by 
George  III  on  May  28,  1774.2  He  was  sworn  August  8,  as  appears 
from  the  following  extract  taken  from  the  Boston  Evening  Post  of 
August  15  (p.  3/1) : 

Province  of 


Salem,  August  8,  1774. 
Massachusetts-Bay,   ■ 

HIS  Majesty  having  been  pleased  to  appoint  the  Hon.  Thomas 
Oliver,  Esq;  to  be  Lieutenant  Governor  of  this  Province;  his 
Honor's  Commission  was  accordingly  this  Day  published  in  the  Council 
Chamber,  and  the  several  Oaths  administred  to  him,  by  his  Excellency 
the  Governor.3  After  which  the  following  Gentlemen  took  the  Oaths 
necessary  to  qualify  themselves  for  a  Seat  in  the  Council,  being  appointed 
by  Mandamus  from  his  Majesty. 

Hon.  Thomas  Oliver,  Esq;  Lieut.  Governor. 
Thomas  Flucker,  Esq;  William  Brown,  Esq; 

Foster  Hutchinson,  Esq;  James  Boutineau,  Esq; 

Harrison  Gray,  Esq;  Joshua  Loring,  Esq; 

Joseph  Lee,  Esq;  William  Pepperrell,  Esq; 

Isaac  Winslow,  Esq;  John  Erving,  jun.  Esq; 

Thomas  Oliver  was  the  last  Royal  Lieutenant-Governor,  and 
retired  to  Halifax  when  the  British  fleet  left  Boston  in  March, 
1776.4 


1  "Last  Thursday  Morning  died  here  the  Honorable  Andrew  Oliver,  Esq; 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  this  Province,  in  the  68th  Year  of  his  Age.  —  His  Funeral 
is  to  be  attended  To-Morrow  Afternoon,  at  Half  past  Three  o'Clock,  if  the 
Weather  permits"  (Boston  Evening  Post,  March  7,  1774,  p.  3/1). 

2  The  following  extract  is  taken  from  the  Essex  Gazette  of  January  10,  1775: 

LONDON,  October  25. 

MR.  Thomas  Oliver  of   Boston,  was   appointed  Lieut.  Governor  of   that 
Province  in  consequence  of  Richard  Oliver  giving  the  casting  vote  last 
year  against  Mr.  Wilkes  being  Lord  Mayor  (p.  2/1). 

3  Appended  to  Thomas  Oliver's  Commission  as  Lieutenant-Governor  is  the 
following  (Crown  Commissions  1677-1774,  p.  156) : 

Province  of  Massa  Bay 
Sworn  before  me  in  Council  this  8  day  of  August  1774 

Tho8  Gage  Governor. 

4  1  Proceedings  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  xviii.  266. 
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Secretaries 

In  the  Province  Charter  it  was  provided  that  "there  shall  be  one 
Governour  One  Leivten*  or  Deputy  Governour  and  One  Secretary  of 
Our  said  Province  or  Territory  to  be  from  time  to  time  appointed 
and  Commissionated  by  Vs  Our  Heires  and  Successors,"  and  "Wee 
doe  further  by  these  presents  Constitute  and  appoint  Our  Trusty  and 
Welbeloved  Isaac  Addington  Esquier  to  be  Our  first  and  present 
Secretary  of  Our  said  Province  during  Our  Pleasure."  *  Of  those 
three  officials,  Isaac  Addington  was  the  only  one  to  be  mentioned 
by  name  in  the  Charter.  The  facts  that  he  was  so  named,  that  no 
copy  of  his  Commission  is  extant,  and  that  his  Commission  was  not 
read  when  the  Province  government  was  inaugurated  on  May  16, 
1692,  have  apparently  given  rise  to  the  notion  that  no  Commission 
was  issued  to  him.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  Addington  must  have 
received  a  commission  from  William  and  Mary;  and  if  proof  of  this 
statement  were  needed,  it  is  furnished  by  the  following  Instructions 
issued  to  him  on  December  11,  1691: 

To  the  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  for  Quarterly  Accounts 
After  Our  hearty  Commendations  His  Majesty  having  been  Graciously 
pleased,  by  his  Letters  Patents  under  the  Great  Seal  of  England,  to  Grant 
unto  you  the  Office  and  Place  of  Secretary  of  their  Majesties  Province 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England.  These  are  in  his  Majesties 
name  and  by  his  Majesties  Express  Commands,  to  direct  and  require 
you  and  the  Secretary  of  Their  Majesties  said  Province  for  the  time  being, 
to  send  unto  Us  a  particular  Account  of  all  things  that  shall  pass  or  be 
Transacted  within  Your  said  Office  of  Secretary.  And  Coppies  of  all 
such  Laws  Acts  of  Governm*  and  Publick  Orders  as  shall  be  made  from 
time  to  time,  together  with  Copies  of  the  Journals  of  ye  Councill  and  of 
all  such  papers  as  are  or  ought  to  be  Entred  and  Register'd  in  your  said 
Office,  to  the  end  We  whom  his  Majesty  hath  appointed  a  Committee 
of  his  Privy  Councill  for  Trade  and  Forreign  Plantation,  may  be  the 
better  Enabled  to  perform  the  duty  incumbent  on  Us,  which  Accounts 
and  Copies  are  to  be  Transmitted  by  you  unto  Us  Quarterly,  or  at  such 
times  in  the  Year  as  any  Oppertunity  shall  Offer,  as  also  Duplicates 
thereof,  by  the  next  succeeding  Conveyance. 

And  that  you  and  others  whom  it  may  Concern  may  at  all  times  give 


See  Publications  of  this  Society,  ii.  18. 
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due  Obedience  hereunto,  you  are  to  make  an  Entry  of  this  Our  Letter 
in  the  Books  belonging  to  the  said  Office  of  Secretary.  Whereof  you  are 
not  to  fail.  And  so  We  bid  you  farewell  from  the  Councill  Chamber  at 
Whitehall  this  Eleventh  day  of  December  1691. 

Your  loving  Friends 

Caemarthen  Presid* 
John  Lowther 
H:  Powle 

To  Our  Loving  Friend  H'  ^OODRICK 

Isaac  Addington  Esq1-  Secretary 
of  Their  Majts  Province  of 
the  Massachusetts  Bay  in 
New  England  in  America.1 

Hence  Addington  must  have  been  commissioned  on  or  before 
December  11,  1691.    On  May  16,  1692,  — 

Isaac  Addington  Secretary  tooke  his  Oath  for  the  due  and  faithful 
performance  of  his  Office  or  place  of  Secretary,  and  the  Oaths  appointed 
to  be  taken  instead  of  the  Oaths  of  Allegiance  and  Supremacy;  before 
the  Govr  and  L*  Governour.2 

It  is  noteworthy  that  on  the  accession  of  Anne  in  1702,  no  new 
^Commission  was  issued  to  Addington;  and  perhaps  this  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  Addington  was  named  in  the  Charter  itself.  In  the 
controversy  that  took  place  early  in  1715  as  to  who  should  administer 
the  government,3  on  a  motion  put  by  Addington  himself  on  February 
4th,  "The  Council  declared  their  opinion  that  the  Secretarys  Com- 
mission remained  in  force,  having  been  so  accepted  during  all  the 
last  reign  &  ordered  him  to  countersign  the  Proclamatn  and  the 
said  Proclamation  was  then  published  by  beat  of  Drum  sent  to 
the  Press  &  ordered  to  be  dispersed  into  the  several  parts."  4 

Addington  was  Secretary  from  May  16,  1692,  until  his  death  on 
March  19,  1715.5 


1  Public  Record  Office,  Colonial  Office,  Class  5,  Volume  906,  p.  404. 

2  Council  Records,  ii.  168. 
8  See  pp.  55-60,  above. 

4  Council  Records,  vi.  312.    Cf.  p.  59,  above. 

5  "On  Saturday  last  the  19th  Currant,  Died  here  about  Eleven  a  Clock  in 
the  Forenoon,  the  truly  Honourable  and  Very  Worthy  Isaac  Addington,  Esq; 
Secretary  for  His  Majesty's  Province  of  the  Massachusetts-Bay  in  New  England, 


i      ss>mi      \ 
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Governor  Dudley  having  reassumed  the  government  on  March 
21,  1715,  on  March  26th  — 

The  Governour  acquainted  the  Council  that  he  was  purposed  to  give 
order  to  Addington  Davenport  &  Paul  Dudley  Esqrs  to  take  care  of  the 
Seals  and  the  office  of  the  Secretary  Isaac  Addington  Esqr  lately  deceased 
until  His  Majestys  pleasure  be  known  therein.1 

The  order  appointing  Addington  Davenport  and  Paul  Dudley, 
also  dated  March  26,  1715,  is  as  follows: 

Province  of  the  By    His    Excellency   'Joseph    Dudley 

Massachusetts       S         v  Esqr  Captain  General  and  Governor 

Bay  /    £,     -    \         in  Chief  in  and  over  His  Majesty's 

Province  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  in 
New  England 

By  Virtue  of  Her  late  Majesty's  Commission  for  the  Government  of 
this  Province,  and  the  further  Continuance  thereof  by  His  present  Ma- 
jesty's Most  Gracious  Proclamation  to  me  Directed  I  do  hereby  appoint 
and  Direct  Addington  Davenport  Esqr  and  Paul  Dudley  Esqr  Comis- 
sioners  to  keep  His  Majesty's  Seal  of  this  Province  under  two  locks  each 
of  them  a  key,  and  to  put  the  Seal  to  all  such  Instruments  of  Publick  or 
other  Concern  by  Warrant  under  my  hand,  and  no  other,  upon  any  pre- 
tence whatsoever  And  they  shall  further  forthwith  by  the  Service  and 
Assistance  of  Joseph  Hiller  sworn  Clerk  of  the  Council,  make  out  and 
draw  forth  a  particular  Accompt  of  all  Books  of  Record  and  minute 
Books  files  and  Records  Utensills  and  other  things  belonging  &  apper- 
taining to  His  Majesty's  Secretarys  Office  late  in  the  hands  and  posses- 
sion of  the  Honourable  Isaac  Addington  Esqr  deceased,  and  shew  the 
said  Accompt  to  the  Governour  and  Council  as  soon  as  may  be  And 
this  Order  to  continue  until  His  Majesty's  Pleasure  may  arrive,  or  other 
Order  taken  therein 

Given  under  my  hand  and  Seal  at  Boston  this  Twenty 
sixth  day  of  March  Anno  Domini  1715  And  in  the  first 

who  had  with  great  Wisdom,  Honour  and  Faithfulness  served  his  Generation 
by  the  Will  of  GOD,  in  that  Office  for  above  Twenty  years,  being  appointed 
thereto  by  the  Late  King  William  and  Queen  Mary  of  Glorious  Memory,  in  their 
Royal  Charter.  He  was  born  in  New-England,  and  a  great  Honour  to  his  Coun- 
try; he  Dyed  in  the  Seventy-first  Year  of  his  Age"  (Boston  News  Letter,  March 
21,  1715,  p.  2/2). 

1  Council  Records,  vi.  335-336. 
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year  of  the  Reign  of  Our  Sovereign  Lord  King  George 
over  Great  Britain  &c 

J  Dudley 
Boston  29th  of  March  1715 
The  above  named  A:  Davenport,  P:  Dudley  Esqrs  and  J  Hiller  Gen* 
were  sworne  to  the  faithfull  Discharge  of  the  Trust  Committed  to  the 
respectively  in  Pursuance  of  the  Warrant  above  written 

before  me 

J  Dudley1 

Samuel  Woodward  was  commissioned  Secretary  by  George  I  on 
June  23,  1715.  He  reached  Boston  September  22,2  and  on  Sep- 
tember 23d  — 

A  Letter 3  from  His  Excellency  Col0  Burges  (appointed  Governour  of 
this  Province)  to  the  Honourable  the  President  &  Council  of  the  Province 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  brought  by  Samfi  Woodward  Esqr  appointed 
Secretary  of  this  Province  was  read  at  the  Board  &  Mr  Secretary  Wood- 
ward producing  his  Commission  under  the  Broad  Seal  for  Secretary 
of  the  Province  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  the  Governour  not  being 
present 

Voted  That  Andrew  Belcher  &  Addington  Davenport  Esq™  be  de- 
sired to  wait  on  His  Excellency  at  Roxbury  &  desire  His  Excellencys 
presence  or  directions  on  the  affair  in  the  afternoon.4 

Woodward's  commission  was  read  in  Council  and  he  was  sworn  on 
September  24,  1715.5    On  October  3,  — 


1  Massachusetts  Archives,  xlviii.  427.  The  appointment  of  Davenport  and 
Dudley  was  noted  in  the  Boston  News  Letter  of  April  18,  1715  (p.  2/2). 

2  The  Boston  News  Letter  of  September  26th  said: 

Boston,  On  Thursday  last  .  .  .  arrived  in  Capt.  Parnell  from  London,  Samuel 
Woodward,  Esq;  with  a  Commission  from  His  Majesty,  for  the  Secretary's  Office 
of  this  Province  of  the  Massachusetts-Bay;  And  on  Saturday  last,  His  Excellency 
the  Governour  came  to  Town,  and  in  Council  Administred  the  Oaths  to  him 
accordingly  (p.  2/2). 

3  In  this  letter  (printed  in  Sewall's  Letter-Book,  ii.  48-49),  dated  June  29, 
1715,  Colonel  Burges  said: 

Mr.  Woodward,  who  gives  you  this,  is  apointed  your  Secretary:  I  take  the 
Liberty  to  recommend  him  most  earnestly  to  you,  because  I  know  he  is  a  very 
honest  Gentleman,  and  very  capable  of  doing  you  Service;  and  will  do  all  he  can 
to  deserve  your  Friendship,  and  have  your  Favour. 

4  Council  Records,  vi.  378-379. 
6  See  p.  91,  above. 
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An  Inventory  of  all  the  Books  Papers  and  Records  Seals  &  Utensils 
belonging  to  the  Secretary's  Office  made  &  taken  by  the  Honble  Adding- 
ton  Davenport  Paul  Dudley  &  Samuel  Woodward  Esqrs  was  read  & 
signed  by  the  sd  Mr  Secretary  Woodward  &  the  keys  of  the  sd  office  with 
the  abovesd  particulars  were  delivered  by  the  Governour  to  the  sd  Mr 
Secretary  "Woodward  in  Council  Pursuant  to  His  Majestys  command 
in  the  Commission  to  him  given  under  the  Great  Seal  of  Great  Britain 
of  Record  in  the  sd  Office. 

Andrew  Belcher  &  Addington  Davenport  Esq"  are  appointed  a  Com- 
mittee to  give  directions  about  a  convenient  place  in  one  of  the  upper 
rooms  in  the  Town  House  for  the  lodging  of  Files  of  Papers  &ca  which 
incumber  the  Secretarys  office.1 

On  May  10,  1716,  — 

Samuel  Woodward  Esqr  Secretary  of  this  Province  humbly  moved 
to  the  Honble  Lieut*  Govr  and  Council  That  the  business  of  the  office  was 
so  far  behind  hand  &  so  much  dayly  encreasing  that  he  could  not  even 
with  his  utmost  application  and  endeavour  bring  up  the  same  without 
further  assistance,  and  that  according  to  the  powers  grantd  in  His  Ma- 
jestys Letters  Patents  to  him  for  Secretary  of  this  Province,  he  proposed 
to  depute  Mr  Joseph  Marion  to  be  deputy  Secretary  of  the  said  Prov- 
ince to  which  the  Honble  Lieut*  Governour  &  Council  unanimously 
agreed  & 

Ordered  That  the  sd  Deputation  should  be  read  at  the  Board  &  put 
in  the  Secretarys  office  &  sd  Joseph  Marion  took  the  oaths  appointed 
by  act  of  Parliam*  to  be  taken  instead  of  the  oaths  of  Allegiance  & 
Supremacy  repeated  &  subscribed  the  Declaration,  took  the  oath  of 
Abjuratn  and  an  oath  for  the  true  &  faithfull  discharge  of  his  office  as 
Deputy  Secretary.2 

On  July  12,  1716,  — 


1  Council  Records,  vi.  380. 

2  Council  Records,  vi.  448.  The  following  extract  is  from  the  Boston  News 
Letter  of  May  14,  1716: 

Boston,  On  Thursday  the  10th  of  May  Currant,  by  &  with  the  Approbation 
and  Consent  of  the  Hon.  Lieut.  Governour,  and  Council,  and  by  Vertue  of  the 
Power  and  Authority  Granted  by  His  Majesty  King  GEORGE  to  Mr.  Secretary 
Woodward.  Mr.  Joseph  Marion  was  by  him  appointed  Deputy  Secretary  of  this 
Province;  and  his  Deputation  was  read  at  the  Council  Board,  and  Ordered  to 
be  Recorded;  and  he  then  took  the  Oaths  appointed  by  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
as  also  an  Oath  for  the  true  and  faithful  Discharge  of  his  Duty  in  that  Office 
(p.  2/2).     (The  deputation  is  not  extant.) 
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Samuel  Woodward  Esqr  Secretary  of  this  His  Majestys  Province 
produced  His  Majestys  Licence  to  absent  himself e  from  the  sd  Province 
for  &  during  the  term  of  twelve  months  which  was  read  at  the  Board. 
And  the  Secretary  signified  to  the  Honble  Lieutenant  Governour  & 
Council  that  he  should  very  speedily  leave  the  Province  &  that  he  was 
ready  to  receive  their  commands  home.1 

Woodward  was  present  at  a  Council  meeting  on  August  3,  1716,2 
after  which  his  name  disappears,  and  no  doubt  he  sailed  for  England 
on  or  immediately  after  that  date.3 

Josiah  Willard  was  commissioned  Secretary  by  George  I  on 
June  17,  1717.  He  reached  Boston  on  the  2d  or  3d  of  December, 
1717,4  and  took  office  on  the  4th: 


1  Council  Records,  vi.  486-487,  In  a  letter  to  J.  White  dated  May  9,  1716, 
Jeremiah  Dummer  said:  "If  your  Secretary  comes  over  (to  whom  the  King's 
leave  is  gone  by  the  last  ships)  pray  tell  me  who  is  the  fittest  man  for  the  Post 
among  you,  seeing  you  are  resolved  not  to  accept  it  yourself"  (2  Proceedings 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  iv.  193). 

2  Council  Records,  vi.  494r-495. 

3  The  exact  date  of  his  sailing  is  not  recorded  in  Sewall's  Diary  or  in  the  Boston 
News  Letter.  He  took  messages  from  the  Lieutenant-Governor  to  the  House, 
and  appeared  before  the  House,  on  August  3 ;  but  the  announcement  of  the  proro- 
gation of  the  House  on  that  day  was  made  to  the  House  by  Marion  (Massachusetts 
House  Journals,  August  3,  pp.  31-32);  a  proclamation  issued  by  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Tailer  on  August  3  was  signed  "Joseph  Marion,  Dep.  Seer."  (Boston 
News  Letter,  August  13,  p.  1/1);  and  a  proclamation  issued  by  Tailer  on  Sep- 
tember 5  was  signed  "Josh  Marion  Dep  Secry"  (Court  Records,  x.  91).  Many 
vessels  sailed  from  Boston  to  London  during  August  and  September,  but  it  seems 
not  unlikely  that  Woodward  went  by  the  Dorothy: 

"Cleared  Outwards,  .  .  .  The  Ship  Dorothy,  Capt.  Josiah  Thwaites  Com- 
mander for  London"  (Boston  News  Letter,  August  6,  p.  2/2). 

"  Marblehead,  Aug.  18.  A  Fishing  Shallop  is  come  in  here  who  brought  Let- 
ters from  Capt.  Thwaites  bound  from  Boston  to  London:  The  Shallop  met  him 
75  Leagues  off"  (Boston  News  Letter,  August  20,  p.  2/2). 

4  The  Boston  News  Letter  of  December  9,  1717,  stated  that  "On  Thursday 
last  arrived  here  Capt.  John  Osborne  in  the  Ship  Patience  and  Judeth  about 
Seven  Weeks  from  London,  in  whom  came  Josiah  Willard  Esq;  with  a  Commission 
from  His  Majesty  for  the  Secretary's  Office  of  this  Province  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bay:  unto  whom  in  Council  before  His  Excellency  the  Governour,  the  Oaths 
for  the  said  Post  have  accordingly  been  Administred"  (p.  2/2).  "Thursday 
last"  was  December  5th,  and  hence  an  error  on  the  part  of  the  news-writer  for 
"Tuesday  last,"  or  possibly  "Monday  last."  Under  date  of  December  3d 
Sewall  writes:  "Visit  Mr.  Secretary  Willard,  who  came  to  Town  last  night  from 
Cape- Anne,  where  he  arriv'd  on  the  Lord's  Day,  7.  Weeks  from  the  Downs" 
(Diary,  ii.  151). 
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His  Majestys  Commission  or  Letters  Pattents  dated  at  Westminster 
the  seventeenth  day  of  June  in  the  third  year  of  His  Majestys  reign  con- 
stitutg  Joseph  x  Willard  Esqr  Secretary  of  this  His  Majestys  Province 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  was  read  &  publishd  Then  Mr  Secretary  took 
the  oaths  appointed  by  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  the  first  year  of  the 
reign  of  King  William  &  Queen  Mary  to  be  taken  instead  of  the  Oaths 
of  Allegiance  &  Supremcay  unto  his  present  Majesty  King  George,  & 
repeated  &  subscribed  the  Declaration  by  the  same  Act  appointed,  also 
took  an  oath  for  the  due  &  faithfull  performance  of  his  duty  in  the  office 
&  place  of  Secretary  of  the  sd  Province,  And  the  Council  advised  to  the 
making  His  Majestys  sd  Letters  Patent  of  publick  record  accordingly 

Ordered  That  Joseph  Marion  Deputy  Secretary  to  Sam1  Woodward 
Esqr  late  Secretary  of  this  Province,  with  all  convenient  speed  make  de- 
livery of  all  publick  records  books  &  records  of  the  Council  &  Assembly 
with  the  Seal  of  the  Province,  enrowlment  of  the  Laws  and  Files  of  Papers 
&  all  utensils  &ca  of  &  belonging  to  the  sd  Secretarys  Office 

And  that  the  sd  Mr  Secretary  Willard  pass  a  receipt  therefore  in  dis- 
charge to  the  sd  Mr  Marion  accordingly.2 

Willard  was  commissioned  Secretary  by  George  II  on  March  28, 
1728,  and  was  sworn  on  June  18: 

Josiah  Willard  Esqr  haveing  His  Majestys  Letters  Patents,  under  the 
Great  Seal  of  G*  Britain  bearing  date  at  Westminster  the  twenty  eighth 
of  March  1728,  constituting  him  Secretary  to  His  Maty8  Province  of 
the  Massachusetts  Bay,  His  Majesty's  Commission  was  read  at  the  Board. 
And  then  the  sd  Josiah  Willard  took  the  Oaths  appointed  by  Act  of  Par- 
liam*  to  be  taken  instead  of  the  Oaths  of  Allegiance  and  Supremacy, 
repeated  &  subscribed  the  Test  or  Declaration  in  ye  said  Act,  together 
with  the  Oath  of  abjuration  and  likewise  took  an  oath  for  the  true  and 
faithful  performance  of  his  said  office  of  Secretary  of  this  Province.3 

Willard  was  Secretary  from  December  4,  1717,  until  his  death  on 
December  7,  1756.4 


1  Error  for  "Josiah." 

2  Council  Records,  vi.  526-527. 

3  ix.  58. 

4  "Last  Tuesday  Morning  died  here  to  the  great  Loss  of  this  Town  and 
Province,  in  the  76th  Year  of  his  Age,  that  extraordinary,  accomplished,  pious 
and  publick-spirited  Gentleman,  the  Honourable  JOSIAH  WILLARD  Esq; 
Secretary  to  this  Province  near  40  Years,  and  late  Judge  of  Probate  for  the  County 
of  Suffolk,  which,  on  account  of  his  other  growing,  weighty  and  laborious  Busi- 
ness, he  earnestly  resigned  some  Years  since;  as  also  his  Place  at  the  Council- 
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On  December  7,  1756,  the  Council  took  the  following  action: 

It  having  pleased  Almighty  God  in  his  Holy  Providence  to  remove 
the  Honble  Josiah  Willard  Esqr  the  late  Worthy  and  Faithfull  Secretary 
of  this  Province  by  Death,  whereby  that  Office  is  become  Vacant,  and 
it  being  necessary  that  some  meet  Person  be  appointed  to  officiate  as 
Clerk  of  the  Council  until  his  Majesty  shall  be  pleased  to  appoint  & 
Commissionate  some  person  to  the  Office  of  Secretary  agreeable  to  the 
Royal  Charter  Therefore 

Ordered  that  Mr  Thomas  Clarke x  be  appointed  Clerk  of  his  Majestys 
Council  until  a  Secretary  be  appointed  as  aforesaid  or  until  the  further 
order  of  this  Board,  and  that  he  be  Impowered  &  directed  forthwith 
to  take  into  his  Custody  &  care  as  well  the  Publick  Seal  of  the  Province 
as  the  public  Records  &  Papers,  and  to  do  &  Transact  the  Business 
proper  to  such  Office  of  Clerk  of  Council,  &  to  be  under  the  Obligation 
of  an  Oath  for  the  faithfull  Discharge  of  said  Trust. 
By  Order  of  Council 
Francis  Foxcroft  Consented  to  S  Phips  2 

On  December  13th  Lieutenant-Governor  Phips,  then  Acting  Gov- 
ernor, appointed  Andrew  Oliver  Secretary: 

His  Honour  the  Lieutenant  Governour  appointed  the  HonbIe  Andrew 
Oliver  Esqr  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Province  in  the  Room  of  the  late  Honble 
Josiah  Willard  Esqr  deced  until  his  Majestys  pleasure  should  be  known.3 

And  on  December  15  Andrew  Oliver  took  the  oaths  of  office: 

The  HonbIe  Andrew  Oliver  Esqr  Secretary  of  the  Province  took  the 
Oaths  appointed  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  be  Taken  instead  of  the  Oaths 
of  Allegiance  &  Supremacy  Repeated  and  Subscribed  the  Test  or  Dec- 
laration in  the  said  i\ct  contained,  together  with  the  Oath  of  Abjuration, 


Board  the  last  Year,  on  account  of  his  advane'd  Age,  to  the  Reluctance  of  his 
Country:  .  .  ."  (Boston  Gazette,  December  13,  1756,  p.  2/1). 

1  Thomas  Clarke  was  Deputy-Secretary. 

2  Council  Records,  xiii.  143. 

3  Council  Records,  xiii.  145.  The  following  extract  is  from  the  Boston  Even- 
ing Post  of  December  20,  1756: 

His  Honour  the  Lieutenant  Governor  hath,  by  virtue  of  his  Majesty's  Royal 
Commission,  appointed  and  commissioned  the  Hon.  ANDREW  OLIVER, 
Esq;  to  be  Secretary  of  this  Province  in  the  room  and  stead  of  the  Hon.  JOSIAH 
WILLARD,  Esq.;  deceas'd,  until  his  Majesty  shall  be  pleased  otherwise  to  order 
and  appoint;  or  until  the  further  Order  of  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  this  Prov- 
ince for  the  Tune  being  (p.  2/1). 
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and  an  Oath  appointed  by  a  Law  of  the  Province  respecting  the  Reciev- 
ing  &  paying  the  Bills  of  Publick  Credit  of  the  neighbouring  Govern- 
ments within  this  Province  x  &  entered  into  the  Execution  of  his  Office 
after  having  taken  an  Oath  for  the  faithfull  Discharge  of  the  same.2 

Andrew  Oliver  was  commissioned  Secretary  by  George  II  on 
March  2,  1758,  and  was  sworn  June  1st.3  He  was  commissioned 
Secretary  by  George  III  on  April  10,  1761,  and  was  sworn  November 
26th.4    He  retained  the  office  of  Secretary  until  March  11,  1771. 

Thomas  Flucker  was  commissioned  Secretary  by  George  III  on 
November  12,  1770,  and  was  sworn  March  11,  1771: 

Province  of   1  ^^  % 

Massa8  Bay      J 

Thomas  Flucker  Esqr  within  named  took  the  Oaths  appointed  by 
Act  of  Parliament  to  be  taken  instead  of  the  Oaths  of  alligiance  & 
supremacy,  repeated  &  subscribed  the  Test  or  Declaration  therein  con- 
tained, together  with  the  Oath  of  Abjuration;  and  also  an  Oath,  that  he 
would  faithfully  discharge  the  Duties  of  the  Office  of  Secretary  of  the 
said  Province5 

Flucker  was  the  last  Royal  Secretary,  and  left  Boston  with  General 
Gage  on  October  10,  1775.6 

1  An  Act  for  the  effectual  preventing  the  Currency  of  the  Bills  of  Credit  of 
Connecticut,  New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island,  within  this  Province,  passed 
December  27,  1753,  published  January  26,  1754  (Massachusetts  Province  Laws, 
iii.  714-716). 

2  Council  Records,  xiii.  145-146. 

3  In  the  Council  Records  (xiii.  404)  for  June  1,  1758,  nothing  is  said  about  the 
oaths  taken  by  Oliver.  Appended  to  Oliver's  Commission  as  Secretary  (Crown 
Commissions,  1628-1663,  p.  166)  is  the  following: 

Province  of  Massa  Bay  —  June  1.  1758 
Sworn  in  Council 

Before  T.  Pownall  Govr 

4  See  p.  95,  above.  In  the  Council  Records  (xv.  66)  for  November  26,  1761, 
nothing  is  said  about  the  oaths  taken  by  Oliver. 

5  Crown  Commissions,  1677-1774,  p.  118.  In  the  Council  Records  (xvi. 
532-534)  for  March  11,  1771,  nothing  is  said  about  the  oaths  taken  by 
Flucker. 

6  Cf.  p.  87  note  1,  above.  The  following  paragraph  appeared  in  the  Boston 
Gazette  of  October  23,  1775: 

THOM.  GAGE,  on  the  Third  Instant  (5  or  6  Days  before  his  Departure  for 
England,)  issued  a  Proclamation,  offering  a  Reward  of  TEN  GUINEAS,  to 
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VI 

LISTS 

In  this  section  the  material  is  summarized  in  the  following  lists: 

A  Chronological  List  of  Commissions,  1681-1774 

B  Alphabetical  List  of  Commissions,  1681-1774 

C  List  of  Officials,  1685-1775 

D  Sovereigns  of  England,  1603-1776 


CHRONOLOGICAL  LIST  OF  COMMISSIONS 
1681-1774 


1681 

Oct.  15 

Edward  Randolph 

Collector,  etc. 

1685 

Sept.  21 

Edward  Randolph 

Secretary,  etc. 

1685 

Oct.  8 

Joseph  Dudley- 

President 

1685 

Nov.  13 

Joseph  Dudley- 

Vice-Admiral 

1686 

June  3 

Sir  Edmund  Andros 

Governor 

1686 

Sir  Edmund  Andros 

Vice-Admiral 

1688 

April  7 

Sir  Edmund  Andros 

Governor 

1688 

April  20 

Francis  Nicholson 

Lieutenant-Governor 

1688 

April  25 

Edward  Randolph 

Secretary,  etc. 

1688 

April  30 

Sir  Edmund  Andros 

Vice-Admiral 

1691 

Dec.  12 

Sir  William  Phips 

Governor 

1691 

Dec.  29 

Sir  William  Phips 

Vice-Admiral 

1691 

Dec. 

William  Stoughton 

Lieutenant-Governor 

1691 

Dec. 

Isaac  Addington 

Secretary 

1697 

June  18 

Earl  of  Bellomont 

Governor 

1698 

Oct.  10 

Earl  of  Bellomont 

Vice-Admiral 

1702 

Feb. 13 

Joseph  Dudley 

Governor 

1702 

Feb.  26 

Joseph  Dudley- 

Vice-Admiral 

1702 

April  1 

Joseph  Dudley- 

Governor 

1702 

April  11 

Thomas  Povey 

Lieutenant-Governor 

1711 

William  Tailer 

Lieutenant-Governor 

1715 

March  17 

Elizeus  Burges 

Governor 

1715 

March  22 

Elizeus  Burges 

Vice-Admiral 

1715 

April  28 

William  Tailer 

Lieutenant-Governor 

any  one  who  shall  discover  the  Thief  or  Thieves,  that  some  Time  in  the  Month 
of  September  last  stole  from  the  Council  Chamber  in  Boston,  the  Public  SEAL, 
his  private  SEAL,  and  the  SEAL  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Probate  of  the  Prov- 
ince. —  Quere,  Whether  as  he  carried  his  Secretary,  T.  Flucker,  with  him,  'tis 
not  as  likely  that  he  might  have  carried  them  off,  as  any  one  else?  (p.  3/2). 
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DATE 

NAME 

OFFICE 

1715 

June  23 

Samuel  Woodward 

Secretary 

1716 

June  13 

Samuel  Shute 

Vice-Admiral 

1716 

June  15 

Samuel  Shute 

Governor 

1716 

William  Dummer 

Lieutenant-Governor 

1717 

June  17 

Josiah  Willard 

Secretary 

1727 

Oct.  17 

William  Dummer 

Lieutenant-Governor 

1728 

March  7 

William  Burnet 

Governor 

1728 

March  14 

William  Burnet 

Vice-Admiral 

1728 

March  28 

Josiah  Willard 

Secretary 

1730 

Jan.  28 

Jonathan  Belcher 

Governor 

1730 

March  2 

Jonathan  Belcher 

Vice-Admiral 

1730 

April  15 

William  Tailer 

Lieutenant-Governor 

1732 

April  29 

Spencer  Phips 

Lieutenant-Governor 

1741 

May  25 

William  Shirley 

Governor 

1741 

Aug.  21 

William  Shirley 

Vice-Admiral 

1757 

Feb.  25 

Thomas  Pownall 

Governor 

1757 

Feb.  28 

Thomas  Pownall 

Vice-Admiral 

1758 

Feb.  10 

Thomas  Hutchinson 

Lieutenant-Governor 

1758 

March  2 

Andrew  Oliver 

Secretary 

1760 

Jan.  14 

Francis  Bernard 

Governor 

1760 

Feb.  12 

Francis  Bernard 

Vice-Admiral 

1761 

March  13 

Thomas  Hutchinson 

Lieutenant-Governor 

1761 

April  4 

Francis  Bernard 

Governor 

1761 

April  10 

Andrew  Oliver, 

Secretary 

1761 

May  18 

Francis  Bernard 

Vice-Admiral 

1770 

Oct.  19 

Andrew  Oliver 

Lieutenant-Governor 

1770 

Nov.  12 

Thomas  Flucker 

Secretary 

1770 

Nov.  28 

Thomas  Hutchinson 

Governor 

1771 

Jan.  4 

Thomas  Hutchinson 

Vice-Admiral 

1774 

April  5 

Thomas  Gage 

Vice-Admiral 

1774 

April  7 

Thomas  Gage 

Governor 

1774 

May  28 

Thomas  Oliver 

Lieutenant-Governor 

B 

ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  COMMISSIONS 
1681-1774 


Addington,  Isaac 

Secretary 

1691 

Dec. 

Andros,  Sir  Edmund 

Governor 

1686 

June  3 

Vice-Admiral 

1686 

Governor 

1688 

April  7 

Vice-Admiral 

1688 

April  30 

Belcher,  Jonathan 

Governor 

1730 

Jan.  28 

Vice-Admiral 

1730 

March  2 

Bellomont,  Earl  of 

Governor 

1697 

June  18 

• 

Vice-Admiral 

1698 

Oct.  10 
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NAME 

OFFICE 

DATE 

Bernard,  Francis 

Governor 

1760 

Jan.  14 

Vice-Admiral 

1760 

Feb.  12 

Governor 

1761 

April  4 

Vice-Admiral 

1761 

May  18 

Burges,  Elizeus 

Governor 

1715 

March  17 

Vice  Admiral 

1715 

March  22 

Burnet,  William 

Governor 

1728 

March  7 

Vice-Admiral 

1728 

March  14 

Dudley,  Joseph 

President 

1685 

Oct.  8 

Vice-Admiral 

1685 

Nov.  13 

Governor 

1702 

Feb.  13 

Vice-Admiral 

1702 

Feb.  26 

Governor 

1702 

April  1 

Dummer,  William 

Lieutenant-Governor 

1716 

Lieutenant-Governor 

1727 

Oct.  17 

Flucker,  Thomas 

Secretary 

1770 

Nov.  12 

Gage,  Thomas 

Vice-Admiral 

1774 

April  5 

Governor 

1774 

April  7 

Hutchinson,  Thomas 

Lieutenant-Governor 

1758 

Feb.  10 

Lieutenant-Governor 

1761 

March  13 

Governor 

1770 

Nov.  28 

Vice-Admiral 

1771 

Jan.  4 

Nicholson,  Francis 

Lieutenant-Governor 

1688 

April  20 

Oliver,  Andrew 

Secretary 

1758 

March  2 

Secretary 

1761 

April  10 

Lieutenant-Governor 

1770 

Oct.  19 

Oliver,  Thomas 

Lieutenant-Governor 

1774 

May  28 

Phips,  Spencer 

Lieutenant-Governor 

1732 

April  29 

Phips,  Sir  William 

Governor 

1691 

Dec.  12 

Vice-Admiral 

1691 

Dec.  29 

Povey,  Thomas 

Lieutenant-Governor 

1702 

April  11 

Pownall,  Thomas 

Governor 

1757 

Feb.  25 

Vice-Admiral 

1757 

Feb.  28 

Randolph,  Edward 

Collector,  etc. 

1681 

Oct.  15 

Secretary,  etc. 

1685 

Sept.  21 

Secretary,  etc. 

1688 

April  25 

Shirley,  William 

Governor 

1741 

May  25 

Vice-Admiral 

1741 

Aug.  21 

Shute,  Samuel 

Vice-Admiral 

1716 

June  13 

Governor 

1716 

June  15 

Stoughton,  William 

Lieutenant-Governor 

1691 

Dec. 

Tailer,  William 

Lieutenant-Governor 

1711 

Lieutenant-Governor 

1715 

April  28 

Lieutenant-Governor 

1730 

April  15 

Willard,  Josiah 

Secretary 

1717 

June  17 

Secretary 

1728 

March  28 

Woodward,  Samuel 

Secretary 

1715 

June  23 
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LIST  OF  OFFICIALS 

1685-1775 

COUNCIL   FOR   NEW   ENGLAND,  1685-1686 

President 
commissioned  took  office  left  office 


Joseph  Dudley 


1685     Oct.  8 


1686     May  25 


1686     Dec.  20 


William  Stoughton 


Deputy-Pkesident 

1686     May  26  1686     Dec.  20 


TERRITORY  AND   DOMINION   OF   NEW   ENGLAND,   1686-1689 

Governor 

Sir  Edmund  Andros  1686      June  3  1686     Dec.  20 

1688      April  7 

Lieutenant-Governor 
Francis  Nicholson  1688    April  20  1688    July  19 

Secretary 

Edward  Randolph  1685     Sept.  21  1686    July  1 

1688     April  25 


PROVINCE  »OF  THE   MASSACHUSETTS  BAY,  1691-1775 
Governors 


Sir  William  Phips 

1691 

Dec.  12 

1692 

May  16 

1694 

Nov.  17 

William  Stoughton 

1694 

Dec.  4 

1699 

May  26 

Earl  of  Bellomont 

1697 

June  18 

1699 

May  26 

1700 

July  17 

William  Stoughton 

1700 

July  22 

1701 

July  7 

The  Council 

1701 

July  10 

1702 

June  11 

Joseph  Dudley 

1702 

April  1 

1702 

June  11 

1715 

Feb.  4 

The  Council 

1715 

Feb.  4 

1715 

March  21 

Eiizeus  Burges 

1715 

March  17 

Joseph  Dudley 

1715 

March  21 

1715 

Nov.  9 

William  Tailer 

1715 

Nov.  9 

1716 

Oct.  5 

Samuel  Shute 

1716 

June  15 

1716 

Oct.  5 

1723 

Jan.  1 

William  Dummer 

1723 

Jan.  2 

1728 

July  19 

William  Burnet 

1728 

March  7 

1728 

July  19 

1729 

Sept.  7 
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NAME 

COMMISSIONED 

TOOK  OFFICE 

LEFT   OFFICE 

IVilliam  Dummer 

1729 

Sept.  10 

1730 

June  11 

William  Tailer 

1730 

June  11 

1730 

Aug.  10 

Jonathan  Belcher 

1730 

Jan.  28 

1730 

Aug.  10 

1741 

Aug.  14 

William  Shirley 

1741 

May  25 

1741 

Aug.  14 

1749 

Sept.  11 

Spencer  Phips 

1749 

Sept.  15 

1753 

Aug.  7 

William  Shirley 

1753 

Aug.  7 

1756 

Sept.  25 

Spencer  Phips 

1756 

Sept.  25 

1757 

April  4 

The  Council 

1757 

April  5 

1757 

Aug.  3 

Thomas  Pownall 

1757 

Feb.  25 

1757 

Aug.  3 

1760 

June  3 

Thomas  Hutchinson 

1760 

June  3 

1760 

Aug.  2 

Francis  Bernard 

1760 

Jan.  14 

1760 

Aug.  2 

1761 

April  4 

1769 

Aug.  1 

Thomas  Hutchinson 

1769 

Aug.  2 

1771 

March  14 

Thomas  Hutchinson 

1770 

Nov.  28 

1771 

March  14 

1774 

May  17 

Thomas  Gage 

1774 

April  7 

1774 

May  17 

Lieutenant-Governors 

William  Stoughton 

1691 

Dec. 

1692 

May  16 

1701 

July  7 

Thomas  Povey 

1702 

April  11 

1702 

June  11 

1706 

Jan.  28 

William  Tailer 

1711 

1711 

Oct.  4 

1715 

April  28 

1716 

Oct.  5 

William  Dummer 

1716 

1716 

Oct.  5 

1727 

Oct.  17 

1730 

June  11 

William  Tailer 

1730 

April  15 

1730 

June  11 

1732 

March  1 

Spencer  Phips 

1732 

April  29 

1732 

Aug.  8 

1757 

April  4 

Thomas  Hutchinson 

1758 

Feb.  10 

1758 

June  1 

1761 

March  13 

1771 

March  14 

Andrew  Oliver 

1770 

Oct.  19 

1771 

March  14 

1774 

March  3 

Thomas  Oliver 

1774 

May  28 

1774 

Aug.  8 

Secretaries 

Isaac  Addington 

1691 

Dec. 

1692 

May  16 

1715 

March  19 

Samuel  Woodward 

1715 

June  23 

1715 

Sept.  24 

1716 

Aug.  3 

Josiah  Willard 

1717 

June  17 

1717 

Dec.  4 

1728 

March  28 

1756 

Dec.  7 

Andrew  Oliver 

1758 

March  2 

1756 

Dec.  15 

1761 

April  10 

1771 

March  11 

Thomas  Flucker 

1770 

Nov.  12 

1771 

March  11 

D 

SOVEREIGNS  OF  ENGLAND,  1603-1776 

James  I  succeeded  1603  March  24 

died  1625  March  27 

Charles  I  succeeded  1625  March  27 

executed  1649  Jan.  30 
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Charles  II        proclaimed  in  Edinburgh 

in  Westminster  Hall 
in  Plymouth 
in  Boston 
died 

James  II  succeeded 

proclaimed  in  Boston 

"         in  Plymouth 
fled  from  Whitehall 
left  England 
died 

William  III  and  Mart  II  accepted  the  crown 
proclaimed  in  Boston 

William  landed  in  England 
Mary  II  died 
William  III  died 


Anne 


George  I 


George  II 


George  III 


succeeded 

proclaimed  in  Boston 
died 

succeeded 

proclaimed  in  Boston 
died 

succeeded 

proclaimed  in  Boston 
died 

succeeded 

proclaimed  in  Boston 
died 


1649 

Feb.  5 

1660 

May  8 

1661 

June  5  * 

1661 

Aug.  8  2 

1685 

Feb.  6 

1685 

Feb.  6 

1685 

April  20  3 

1685 

April  24  4 

1688 

Dec.  11 

1688 

Dec.  23 

1701 

Sept.  6 

1689 

Feb.  13 

1689 

May  29  5 

1688 

Nov.  5 

1694 

Dec.  28 

1702 

March  8 

1702 

March  8 

1702 

May  29 6 

1714 

Aug.  1 

1714 

Aug.  1 

1714 

Sept.  22  7 

1727 

June  11 

1727 

June  11 

1727 

Aug.  16  8 

1760 

Oct.  25 

1760 

Oct.  25 

1760 

Dec.  30  9 

1820 

Jan.  29 

On  behalf  of  Mr.  Julius  H.  Tuttle  a  photograph  was 
exhibited  of  a  map  "  Copied  out  of  an  Original  lent  by  Mr 
Stoughton  &  Bulkeley  Agents  of  Boston/'  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library;  and  the  following 
paper  was  communicated : 


1  Plymouth  Colony  Records,  xi.  129,  144. 

2  Massachusetts  Colony  Records,  vol.  iv.  pt.  ii.  pp.  30-31;  Diary  of  John 
Hull,  Transactions  and  Collections  American  Antiquarian  Society  (1857),  iii. 
203-204;  3  Massachusetts  Historical  Collections,  i.  52-53. 


3  See  p.  4  note  1,  above. 

4  See  p.  4  note  1,  above. 

5  See  p.  24  note  2,  above. 

6  See  p.  52  note  2,  above. 


7  See  p.  56  note  2,  above. 

8  See  p.  69  note  2,  above. 
8  See  p.  82  note  2,  above. 
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EARLY  MANUSCRIPT  MAPS  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 

In  the  material  preserved  to  us,  from  colonial  days,  only  a  few 
manuscript  maps  of  New  England,  or  some  of  its  parts,  among  those 
known  to  have  been  made  before  Philip's  War,  can  be  found.  Entries 
in  town  and  in  our  Colony  records  show  the  existence  at  the  time  of 
maps,  as  well  as  plans  of  grants  by  the  General  Court,  most  of  which 
have  long  since  disappeared.  These  records  have  also  saved  for  us 
the  names  of  many  surveyors,  or  artists,  who  eked  out  their  liveli- 
hood by  measuring  lands  and  making  draughts  or  plots  of  their 
work. 

An  interesting  paper  relating  to  a  map  of  the  country  by  one  of 
their  number,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy,  is  on  file  in  the  State 
Archives : 

M  Rawson  Boston  Januarii  ye  Uth  1676 

Sr  these  are  to  request  your  Care  to  procure  me  Sattisfaction  for  Draw- 
ing a  Draft  or  plott  of  ye  Country  that  I  drew  from  that  wch  you  Brought 
me  being  ye  Coppie  thereof  and  so  you  will  oblidge  yor  Servant  to 

Comand  T  ™ 

James  Taylor 

11:  January  1676 

It  is  ordered  y*  the  Treasurer  pay  unto  Mr  James  Taylor  tenn  shil- 
lings mony  for  his  drawing  a  Copie  of  draft  or  plott  of  the  Country  wch 
ye  Comission"  sent  to  his  Majtie  had  wth  them  past 

E  R  Sc 
[Endorsed] 

Council  Act  as  to  paying  James  Taylor  10s 

for  copy  of  Map  11  Janury  1676 
Ent.1 

Savage  says,  "James  [Taylor],  Reading,  may  have  been  that  sur- 
veyor, much  employ,  in  1671  and  2,  d.  at  R.  1703."  2  In  1676, 
there  was  a  James  Taylor,  living  in  Springfield,  who  may  have 
been  the  same  person,  and  perhaps  the  artist  mentioned  above  as 
well  as  the  one  who  assisted  Mr.  Pynchon,  of  Springfield,  in  the 
survey  given  below.  On  April  19,  1671,  Mr.  Taylor  laid  out  land 
near  the  Plymouth  line,  granted  by  the  General  Court  to  William 

1  Massachusetts  Archives,  lviii.  92a. 

2  Genealogical  Dictionary,  iv.  261;  New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical 
Register,  ii.  48. 
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Holloway.1  Under  date  of  May  15,  1672,  Major  John  Pynchon 
makes  a  report  in  pursuance  of  an  order  of  the  General  Court,  May 
31,  1671,  to  run  the  south  line  of  the  patent,  in  which  he  says: 
"I  went  from  Springfeiid  to  Windsor  the  31,  day  of  October,  1671, 
having  Mr  James  Taylor  with  me  for  the  artist."  2  The  Court  in 
approving  the  return  thanks  Major  Pynchon  "for  his  great  pajnes 
therein,  and  that  the  artist,  Mr  James  Taylor,  be  desired  to  make 
a  plat  of  what  he  hath  donne  in  parchment,  protracting  the  ljne 
formerly  draune  by  Nathaniel  Woodward  &  Solomon  Saffery."  3 
None  of  the  handiwork  of  Mr.  Taylor,  identified  as  his,  has  come 
to  light. 

Nearest  in  date  to  the  Taylor  map  of  the  country  is  one  by  Cotton 
Mather.  Nathaniel  Mather,  his  uncle,  in  a  letter  to  Increase  Mather, 
dated  at  Dublin  February  26,  1676,  writes: 

I  much  rejoyce  in  God's  great  mercy  begun  in  your  son  Cotton.  I 
heartily  thank  him  for  his  map  of  New  England  It  helps  mee  much 
in  understanding  your  &  other  narratives.  One  defect  or  two  I  observe 
in  it,  there  is  wanting  a  scale  of  miles  &  a  compass,  &  if  I  have  not  for- 
gotten (which  it  is  like  I  may)  the  Blew  hills  are  misplaced,  for  hee 
placeth  them  south  from  Dorchester,  whereas  according  to  my  defaced 
idea  of  the  Countrey,  they  were  rather  northward  from  it.4 

Cotton  Mather  at  this  time  was  only  fourteen  years  of  age,  and 
then  in  his  sophomore  year  at  Harvard  College.  No  trace  of  this 
map  has  been  found.  In  the  same  letter  Nathaniel  Mather  thanks 
Increase  for  "3  of  your  historyes  of  the  late  war  with  the  Indians," 
which  but  a  short  time  before  had  been  issued  from  the  press  of 
John  Foster.  In  the  same  month  William  Hubbard  signed  the  dedi- 
cation of  his  forthcoming  "Narrative  of  the  Troubles  with  the  In- 
dians" (Boston,  1677),  printed  by  John  Foster  also,  which  contained  a 
map  of  New  England,  the  first  here  cut.  The  three  maps  —  Taylor's 
map  of  the  country,  the  bill  for  which  was  rendered  January  11, 
1676-7;  the  Cotton  Mather  map,  a  copy  of  which  was  received  in 
Dublin  by  February  26,  1676-7;  and  the  so-called  Foster-Hubbard 
map,  engraved  a  few  months  later  —  were  made  at  so  nearly  the 

1  ?*£assachusetts  Colony  Records,  vol.  iv.  pt.  ii.  p.  494. 

2  P.  517. 

3  P.  519. 

4  4  Massachusetts  Historical  Collections,  viii.  9. 
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same  time  that  the  question  is  naturally  raised  as  to  the  probable 
connection  between  them. 

There  is  among  the  Blathwayt  Papers  in  the  John  Carter  Brown 
Library  a  manuscript  map  which  "was  copied  out  of  an  Original 
Cut  by  Mr  Stoughton  &  Bulkeley  Agents  of  Boston,"  said  on  the 
back  of  the  parchment  to  be  "exactly  Copied  about  1678  from  an 
Original  Cut  Sr  Robert  Southwell  by  Mr  Stoughton  and  Mr  Buckley." 
It  shows  the  "Northrnost  Paralel  Line"  of  the  Bay  Colony,  at  43° 
44',  crossing  Lake  Winnepesaukee,  and  the  "Southermost  Paralel 
Line,"  at  41°  55|,  making  the  coast  line  run  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Kennebec  River  to  the  southern  part  of  Plymouth  Harbor.  The 
map  also  indicates  the  settlements  on  the  Connecticut  River,  the 
Charles,  the  Merrimac,  and  along  the  coast  from  Stamford,  Con- 
necticut, to.  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec.  William  Stoughton  and 
Peter  Bulkley  were  chosen  agents  of  the  Colony  in  September, 
1G76,  to  go  to  England  to  defend  our  interests  against  the  claims 
of  Gorges  and  Mason.  Can  this  be  a  copy  from  the  Taylor  map  of 
1676,  or  from  the  original  from  which  he  made  his  copy?  1 

An  earlier  map 2  than  these,  presumably  of  a  good  part  of  New 
England,  wras  made  in  1665.  It  was  requested  by  the  Commissioners, 
Colonel  Richard  Nicolls,  Sir  Robert  Carr,  George  Cartwright,  and 
Samuel  Maverick,  who  arrived  in  Boston  on  July  23,  1664,  under 
orders  from  the  King,  one  of  whose  objects  wTas  to  settle  all  differ- 
ences "  which  are  arisen  betwixt  our  seueral  colonjes  vpon  the  bounds 
&  limits  of  their  seueral  provinces."  3  In  a  letter 4  dated  at  Newport 
May  15,  1664,  they  say: 

That  wee  may  prevent  all  mistakes  in  the  King's  business,  through 
Colonell  Niccolls  in  July,  &  ourselues  in  February  last,  desired  that  a 
map  of  your  jurisdiction  &  ljmits  might  be  made  ready,  wee  now  send 
you  our  desires  &  the  Kings  instructions  to  vs  in  that  particcular  vnder 
our  hands.  Wee  hope  to  be  wth  you  in  the  beginlg  of  May  at  the 
furthest,  (if  God  blesse  vs,)  against  wch  time  wee  desire  the  map  of 
yor  limitts  may  be  ready.    We  shall  not  trouble  yow  to  send  any  to 


1  I  am  indebted  to  our  associate  Mr.  Frederick  L.  Gay  for  the  reference  to 
this  map. 

2  My  attention  was  called  to  this  by  Mr.  John  H.  Edmonds. 

3  Massachusetts  Colony  Records,  vol.  iv.  pt.  ii.  pp.  157,  159. 
•  P.  183. 
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shew  us  yor  southerne  bounds,  they  being  vncontrouerted,  &  at  so 
great  a  distance  from  you.  [In  a  postscript]  This  mapp  or  draught 
wthin  mentioned  wee  desire  may  be  made  with  all  exactnes  possible,  & 
wth  all  speed  convenient  deliuered  to  us. 

Edward  Rawson,  Secretary,  in  his  reply,  May  5,  1665,  says  of 
the  map: 

For  a  mapp  of  the  ljmitts  of  our  jurisdiction,  vpon  first  notice  of  yor 
desires  first  made  knoune  to  the  Gouernor  &  council  by  yr  letter  from 
Road  Island,  dated  March  13,  1664,  care  was  then  taken,  &  now  such 
further  provision  is  made  by  this  Court,  that  wee  doubt  not  that  you 
will  spedily  receive  satisfaction  therein.1 

On  May  24,  1665,  Rawson  writes  to  the  Commissioners:  "Wee 
haue  sent  heerewith  sent  yow  a  map  of  the  lands  wee  conceive  to  be 
granted  vs  by  our  charter."  2  Hutchinson  says  that  before  the  Gen- 
eral Court  had  an  opportunity  to  answer  the  King's  instructions, 
the  Commissioners  acquainted  the  Deputy-Governor  and  the  rest  that 
a  map  of  the  Colony  must  be  laid  before  the  Commissioners,  "  that 
they  might  hear  and  determine  all  claims  made  by  such  as  bor- 
dered upon  it."  3    This  map  has  not  been  found. 

Two  earlier  manuscript  maps  of  a  part  of  New-England  are  extant: 
one  in  1642,  made  by  Woodward  and  Saffrey,  of  that  part  of  the 
southern  boundary  line  of  the  Bay  Colony  from  the  angle  tree  near 
the  present  north-eastern  corner  of  Rhode  Island  to  Windsor,  Con- 
necticut, in  the  State  Archives;  and  the  other  the  so-called  Waters- 
Winthrop  Map,  made  a  few  years  earlier,  in  the  Sloane  Collection  in 
the  British  Museum.  Of  the  latter,  Mr.  Justin  Winsor,  in  1890, 
said  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  map  that  the  paper  has  no 
water-mark,  that  there  is  written  on  the  back  in  Governor  John  Win- 
throp's  hand,  "Massachusetts  in  N:  Englande,"  and  that  the  paper 
shows  the  creases,  which  indicate  that  it  was  folded  to  be  enclosed 
in  a  letter.4  This  is  the  earliest  manuscript  map  extant,  following 
the  settlement  of  the  Bay  Colony. 


1  P.  187. 

2  P.  214. 

3  History  of  Massachusetts,  i.  236. 

4  2  Proceedings  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  vi.  259,  260. 
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Mr.  Frederick  L.  Gay  spoke  as  follows : 

Robert  F.  Roden  in  his  Bibliographical  List  of  the  Issues  of  the 
Cambridge  Press  mentions,  under  the  year  1643,  the  title  "Capital 
Laws  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  Cambridge,  Stephen  Daye,  1643."  In 
his  note  to  this  issue  he  says: 

This  is  the  "  Body  of  Liberties,"  the  first  Code,  prepared  by  Nathaniel 
Ward.  The  Cambridge  edition  is  referred  to  in  the  preface  of  "New 
England's  Jonas,"  London,  1647;  but  no  copy  is  extant.1 

Roden  errs  in  calling  it  the  "Body  of  Liberties." 2  It  was  simply 
the  Capital  Laws.  On  June  14,  1642,  "It  is  ordered,  that  such  lawes 
as  make  any  offence  to  bee  capitall  shall  fourthwth  bee  imprinted  & 
published,  of  wch  lawes  the  Secretary  is  to  send  a  coppey  to  the  printer, 
when  it  hath  bene  examined  by  the  Govrnor  or  Mr  Bellingham  wth 
himself e,  &  the  Treasurer  to  pay  for  the  printing  of  them."  3 

Hitherto  we  were  forced  to  rely  on  the  reprint  of  these  Capital 
Laws  that  is  found  in  Major  John  Child's  New-Englands  Jonas 
Cast  up  at  London,  printed  in  London  in  1647.  They  were  introduced 
in  the  body  of  the  text,  and  there  was  no  way  to  determine  the  extent 
and  limits  of  Day's  original  edition.  This  uncertainty,  however,  is 
removed  by  the  discovery  of  an  earlier  London  reprint.  It  is  in  the 
form  of  a  single-sheet,  and  is  entitled  "The  Capitall  Lawes  of  New 
England,  as  they  stand  now  in  force  in  the  Common-Wealth.  .  .  . 
Printed  first  in  New-England,  and  re-printed  in  London,  for  Ben. 
Allen  in  Popes-head  Alley  1643."  This  early  single-sheet  reprint 
confirms  the  correctness  of  the  Capital  Laws  as  given  in  New- 
Englands  Jonas,  and  reproduces  Day's  original  edition,  perhaps  in 
the  same  outward  form. 


1  The  Cambridge  Press,  1638-1692  (1905),  p.  146. 

2  The  Body  of  Liberties  was  first  printed,  from  a  manuscript  owned  by  the 
Boston  Athenaeum,  in  1856  in  3  Massachusetts  Historical  Collections,  viii.  191- 
237;  and  the  same  manuscript  was  reproduced  in  facsimile  in  1890  by  W.  H. 
Whitmore  in  his  Bibliographical  Sketch  of  the  Laws  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony 
From  1630  to  1686,  pp.  32-61.  Of  the  one  hundred  Liberties  constituting  the 
Body  of  Liberties,  the  Capital  Laws  form  the  94th.  Originally  there  were  only 
twelve  Capital  Laws,  and  twelve  only  are  found  in  the  above-mentioned  manu- 
script (p.  54  of  Whitmore's  facsimile)  and  in  New-Englands  Jonas  Cast  up  at 
London  (pp.  9-11).  Three  others  were  added  on  June  14,  1642  (Massachusetts 
Colony  Records,  ii.  21-22). 

3  Massachusetts  Colony  Records,  ii.  22. 
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A  transcript  of  Thomason  Tracts  669.  f.  6.  (99.),  in  the  British 
Museum,  is  submitted  for  comparison. 

The  Capitall  Lawes  of  New-England,  as  they  stand  now  in  force  in  the 
Common-Wealth. 

By  the  Covrt 

In  the  Years  1641.  1642. 

Capitall  Lawes,  Established  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  Massachusets. 

1  If  any  man  after  legall  conviction,  shall  have  or  worship  any  other 
God,  but  the  Lord  God,  he  shall  be  put  to  death.  Deut.  13.  6,  &c 
and  17.  2  &c.    Exodus  22.  20. 

2  If  any  man  or  woman  be  a  Witch,  that  is,  hath  or  consul teth  with 
a  familiar  spirit,  they  shall  be  put  to  death.    Exod.  22.  18.    Lev. 

20.  27.    Deut  18.  10,  11. 

3  If  any  person  shall  blaspheme  the  Name  of  God  the  Father,  Sonne, 
or  Holy  Ghost,  with  direct,  expresse,  presumptuous,  or  high-handed 
blasphemy,  or  shall  curse  God  in  the  like  manner,  he  shall  be  put 
to  death.    Lev.  24.  15,  16. 

4  If  any  person  shall  commit  any  wilfull  murther,  which  is  man- 
slaughter, committed  upon  premeditate  malice,  hatred,  or  cruelty, 
not  in  a  mans  necessary  and  just  defence,  nor  by  meer  casualtie, 
against  his  will;  he  shall  be  put  to  death.  Exod.  21.  12,  13,  14. 
Num.  35,  30,  31. 

5  If  any  person  slayeth  another  suddenly  in  his  anger,  or  cruelty  of 
passion,  he  shall  be  put  to  death.    Num  35.  20,  21.    Lev.  24.  17. 

6  If  any  person  shall  slay  another  through  guile,  either  by  poysonings, 
or  other  such  divilish- practice;  he  shall  be  put  to  death.    Exod. 

21.  14. 

7  If  a  man  or  woman  shall  lye  with  any  beast,  or  bruit  creature,  by 
carnall  copulation,  they  shall  surely  be  put  to  death;  and  the  beast 
shall  be  slaine,  and  buried.    Lev  20.  15,  16. 

8  If  a  man  lyeth  with  mankinde,  as  he  lyeth  with  a  woman,  both  of 
them  have  committed  abomination,  they  both  shall  surely  be  put 
to  death.    Lev  20.  13. 

9  If  any  person  committeth  adultery  with  a  married,  or  espoused  wife, 
the  Adulterer,  and  the  Adulteresse,  shall  surely  be  put  to  death. 
Lev  20.  10  and  18.  20.    Deut  22.  23,  24. 
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10  If  any  man  shall  unlawfully  have  carnall  copulation  with  any  woman- 
childe  under  ten  yeares  old,  either  with,  or  without  her  consent,  he 
shall  be  put  to  death.1 

11  If  any  man  shall  forcibly,  and  without  consent,  ravish  any  maid  or 
woman  that  is  lawfully  contracted  or  married,  he  shall  be  put  to 
death.    Deut.  22.  25  &c. 

12  If  any  man  shall  ravish  any  maid  or  single  woman  (committing  car- 
nall copulation  with  her  by  force,  against  her  will)  that  is  above 
the  age  of  ten  yeares;  he  shall  be  either  punished  with  death,  or  with 
some  other  grievous  punishment,  according  to  circumstances,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Judges :  and  this  Law  to  continue  till  the  Court 
take  further  order. 

13  If  any  man  stealeth  a  man,  or  man-kinde,  he  shall  surely  be  put  to 
death.    Exod  21.  16. 

14  If  any  man  rise  up  by  false  witnesse  wittingly,  and  of  purpose  to 
take  away  any  mans  life,  he  shall  be  put  to  death.  Deut.  19.  16, 
18,   19. 

15  If  any  man  shall  conspire,  or  attempt  any  invasion,  insurrection, 
or  publick  rebellion  against  our  Common-wealth,  or  shall  indeavour 
to  surprize  any  Towne  or  Townes,  Fort  or  Forts  therein:  or  shall 
treacherously  or  perfidiously  attempt  the  alteration  and  subversion 
of  our  frame  of  pollity,  or  government  fundamentally  he  shall  be 
put  to  death.    Num.  16.  2  Sam:  3  &  18  &  20.2 

Per  exemplar  Incre,  Nowel,  Secret. 

Printed  first  in  New-England,   and  re-printed  in  London, 
for  Ben.  Allen  in  Popes-head  Allen  1643. 

On  behalf  of  Mr.  Clarence  S.  Brigham  a  copy  was  ex- 
hibited of  "  Some  Observations  upon  the  French  Tongue. 
.  .  .  Boston  in  New  England :  Printed  by  B.  Green, 
1724."  3 


1  Laws  10,  11,  and  12  are  not  in  the  Body  of  Liberties,  but  were  added  June 
14,  1642:  see  p.  116  note  2,  above. 

2  Laws  13,  14,  and  15  in  this  reprint  of  1643  are  numbered  10,  11,  and  12  in 
the  Body  of  Liberties. 

3  The  tract  consists  of  twenty-four  pages:  Title,  1  leaf;  Dedication,  pp.  i-ii; 
Observations,  pp.  1-20.  A  search  through  the  accessible  Boston  newspaper  of 
1724  has  failed  to  yield  an  allusion  to  the  pamphlet.    On  the  title-page  is  written 
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Mr.  Matthews  spoke  as  follows : 

Early  this  month  Mr.  Brigham  sent  me  this  pamphlet  which,  he 
wrote,  "seems  to  have  been  hitherto  unnoticed  by  bibliographers," 
and  asked,  "  Does  a  reading  of  it  convince  you  that  it  is  an  American 
production?"  He  added  that  a  short  search  had  not  revealed  the 
name  of  the  author.  Though  not  important  in  itself,  the  pamphlet 
is  of  interest  as  being,  so  far  as  is  known,  the  second  book  on  the  sub- 
ject to  be  published  in  this  country.1  An  examination  of  the  pamphlet 
indicates,  though  it  does  not  prove,  that  it  was  written  in  this  coun- 
try,2 and  if  so,  it  is  a  natural  presumption  that  the  author  was  some 
one  living  in  Boston  or  its  neighborhood.  The  only  clue  lies  in  the 
dedication,  which  reads  as  follows: 

To  my  Dear  Brother 

Mr.  William  Scott,3 

Professor  in  the  Greek  Tongue,  in  the  University 

of  Edinburgh. 

Dear  Brother, 

I  RECEIVED  last  Fall  the  Latin,  English  and  French  Grammar4  that 
you  have  composed,  and  sent  to  me:  I  thank  you  heartily  for  that  Pres- 
ent that  I  have  Read  with  pleasure;  and  which  is  indeed  excellent  in  it's 
Kind. 

in  ink,  "Elias  Nason's  from  Chas.  Whipple  1847  —  Made  similar  observations 
to  my  Class  in  1847." 

1  The  first  was  Thomas  Blair's  Some  Short  and  Easy  Rules  Teaching  The 
true  Pronunciation  of  the  French  Language,  the  colophon  of  which  reads, 
"Boston:  Printed  by  S.  Kneeland,  MDCCXX." 

2  There  are  allusions  to  America  (p.  1),  to  the  East  and  West  Indies  (p.  11), 
and  to  the  New  and  Old  World  (p.  11). 

3  This  William  Scott  was  Regent  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1695;  was 
made  Professor  of  Greek  on  June  16,  1708;  became  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy 
on  February  26,  1729;  and  died  in  1735.  "AUG.  ...  9.  Mr.  William  Scot, 
late  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh"  (Gentleman's 
Magazine,  August,  1735,  v.  500).  His  son,  called  William  Scott  Secundus,  be- 
came Professor  of  Greek  on  February  26,  1729,  and  died  the  following  December. 
11  Dec.  .  .  .  29.  .  .  .  Dy'd  Mr.  William  Scot,  Greek-Professor  at  the  University 
of  Edinburgh"  (Historical  Register,  1730,  xv,  Chronological  Diary,  p.  4).  See 
Sir  A.  Grant's  Story  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  (1884),  i.  233,  239,  242,  260- 
262,  ii.  322-323,  336;  Catalogue  of  the  Graduates  of  the. University  of  Edinburgh 
(1854),  pp.  xii.  xv,  xvi.  Curiously  enough  in  the  Catalogue  (p.  xvi)  it  is  the  son, 
instead  of  the  father,  who  is  stated  to  have  been  made  Professor  of  Moral  Phi- 
losophy on  February  26,  1729. 

4  This  work  is  apparently  not  in  Watt,  Lowndes,  or  the  British  Museum 
Catalogue. 
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/  send  you  as  a  return  of  Love,  this  short  Treatise,  which  contains,  as 
well  as  yours,  several  things  relating  to  the  French  Language:  And  I 
Dedicate  it  to  you  as  to  a  Person  near  related  to  me,  whom  I  do  greatly  es- 
teem; and  who  is  a  very  competent  Judge,  as  well  as  a  great  Admirer  of  the 
French  Tongue. 

/  have  more  endeavoured  to  be  Short  and  Clear  (as  you  your  self  have 
done)  than  to  make  a  great  shew  of  Learning.  For  I  have  not  made  this 
Book  for  those  who  are  Learned  already;  but  for  the  use  of  those  who  have  a 
mind  to  Learn:  And  not  only  for  those  who  may  have  a  mind  to  Learn 
French;  but  even  for  those  who  have  neither  Will  or  Opportunity  to  do  it. 
For  I  thought  in  such  a  Time  as  this,  when  the  French  Language  is  so  fa- 
mous, and  so  much  used,  there  is  hardly  any  Body  but  that  would  be  glad 
to  have  at  least  some  general  Notions  of  it. 

I  pray  you  to  accept  of  this  small  Present  as  a  token  of  my  esteem  and 
affection  to  you. 

THAT  Almighty  G  0  D  be  pleased  to  pour  down  his  most  precious 
Blessings  upon  your  self,  your  Spouse  and  Children;  That  you  may  bring 
them  up  for  his  Glory,  and  the  Service  and  Ornament  of  his  Church,  is  the 
Wish  and  Prayer  of, 

Dear  Brother, 

Your  humble  Servant, 

and  Affectionate  Brother, 

A.  L.  M. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  the  author  may  well  have  been  the  Rev. 
Andrew  Le  Mercier,  who  came  to  this  country  in  1715  to  become 
pastor  of  the  French  Protestant  Church  in  Boston  and  died  here  in 
1764.  The  dedication  to  his  Church  History  of  Geneva,  Boston, 
1732,  is  signed  "A.  L.  M.,"  and  the  dedication  to  his  Treatise  against 
Detraction,  Boston,  1733,  is  signed  "A.  Le  Mercier,"  though  his 
name  appears  in  full  on  the  title-page  of  each  of  those  volumes.1 

Mr.  Lindsay  Swift  spoke  as  follows: 

Mr.  Turtle's  paper  brings  to  mind  an  interesting  copy  of  Edward 
Winslow's  Good  Nevves  from  New  England  (London,  1624),  that  I 

1  Our  knowledge  of  Le  Mercier  apparently  comes  wholly  from  the  sketch  of 
him  in  the  New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,  xiii.  315-324, 
where  we  are  told  that  he  was  "probably  educated  at  the  University  of  Geneva," 
though  no  authority  is  given  for  the  statement.  The  exact  connotation  of  the 
words  "brother,"  "cousin,"  etc.,  as  used  in  the  eighteenth  century  is  often  diffi- 
cult to  determine;  but  from  the  dedication  to  the  pamphlet  it  is  fair  to  assume 
that  "A.  L.  M."  and  William  Scott  were  brothers-in-law. 
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first  saw  thirty  years  ago,  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  arranging  and 
cataloguing  the  Library  of  John  Adams,  then  deposited  in  the  Thomas 
Crane  Public  Library  in  Quincy.  It  is  the  first  of  five  or  six  pam- 
phlets of  the  same  date  bound  into  a  stout  little  quarto  volume,  and 
on  the  verso  of  the  title-page  is  the  following  manuscript  note: 

At  a  Court  of  Commissrs  for  Setting  Adjusting  and  Determining  the 
Boundary  of  ye  Colony  of  Rhode  Island  Eastward  towards  the  province 
of  the  Massachusets  Baye. 

This  Book  was  produced  in  Court  by  the  agents  for  the  province  [Mas- 
sachusetts] to  the  End  they  might  give  Several  passages  therein  Con- 
tained as  Evidence.  But  the  agent  for  the  Colony  [Rhode  Island] 
Opposed  and  the  Court  Rejected  the  same 

Dated  at  ye  Court  of  Comissrs  Sitting  in  Providence  in  the  Colony 
of  Rhode  Island  The  Twentithird  day  of  June  Anno  Dom.  1741 

Attest 

Will  Sam  Ballard 

I  do  not  intend  to  enter  this  controversy  over  the  boundaries  of 
these  two  States  —  a  controversy  that  was  still  going  on  in  the  sixties 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  commis- 
sioners appointed  for  settling  the  boundary  line  between  the  Prov- 
ince of  Massachusetts  Bay  and  the  Colony  of  Rhode  Island  pub- 
lished "An  exact  plan"  (Providence,  1741)  that  was  republished  in 
facsimile  (Boston,  1848)  by  the  Massachusetts  commissioners  on 
the  boundary  between  the  States  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island 
in  their  Reports  to  the  Governor  and  Council.  The  original  map 
is  in  the  Public  Record  Office,  London. 

I  do,  however,  feel  an  interest  in  a  book  that  was  offered  in  evi- 
dence before  the  first  commission  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  after 
its  issuance  and  was  thrown  out,  as  good  evidence  sometimes  is. 
Another  feature  of  this  particular  copy  is  that  it  bears  the  autograph 
and  many  marginal  notes  of  Thomas  Prince,  its  owner,  and  yet  I  first 
saw  it  peacefully  resting  in  the  library  of  John  Adams,  along  with 
several  other  volumes  that  once  belonged  to  the  Prince  Collection. 
Now  how  did  it  come  to  pass  that  John  Adams  should  be  in  possession 
of  some  of  Thomas  Prince's  books?  In  the  appendix  to  C.  F.  Adams's 
Life  of  John  Adams  is  a  reprint  from  the  Boston  Patriot  of  Octo- 
ber 23,  1811,  in  which  the  first  of  the  Adamses  says: 
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I  mounted  up  to  the  balcony  of  Dr.  SewalPs  church,  where  were  as- 
sembled a  collection  which  Mr.  Prince  had  devoted  himself  to  make 
from  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age.  The  loss  of  this  library  of  books 
and  papers,  in  print  and  in  manuscript,  can  never  be  sufficiently  regretted. 
Such  a  treasure  never  existed  anywhere  else,  and  can  never  again  be 
made.  He  had  endeavored,  and  with  great  success,  to  collect  every 
history,  pamphlet,  and  paper  which  could  throw  light  on  the  Reforma- 
tion, the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Puritans,  and  the  persecution^  which 
drove  our  ancestors  over  to  this  wild  and  unknown  world.1 

Adams  was  at  this  time  (1773)  preparing,  with  James  Bowdoin,  a 
report  to  the  two  houses  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  containing 
"a  statement  of  the  title  of  the  Province  to  certain  lands  to  which 
the  legislature  of  New  York  had  asserted  a  claim."  There  was  good 
reason  then  why  John  Adams,  who  wrote  the  report  alone,  should 
frequent  the  balcony  of  the  Old  South  Meeting  House  and  should 
borrow  therefrom  such  a  book  as  Winslow's  Good  Nevves.  That 
he  never  returned  it,  shows  that  John  Adams  was,  in  this  respect, 
pretty  much  like  the  rest  of  us,  great  man  as  he  surely  was.  But 
time  brings  its  satisfactions  as  well  as  its  revenges.  The  Old  South 
Church  in  course  of  time  moved  to  the  corner  of  Dartmouth  and 
Boylston  Streets,  but  without  its  precious  Prince  Collection,  which 
before  this  moving  had  been  conveyed  in  trust  to  the  Boston  Public 
Library,  then  on  Boylston  Street,  but  minus  the  few  books  that  John 
Adams  had  borrowed  so  many  years  before.  In  1894  the  Public 
Library  established  itself  on  the  corner  opposite  the  New  Old  South, 
and  the  Prince  books  were  within  a  few  feet  of  their  former  guardian 
church.  Meanwhile  the  Public  Library  had  received  in  trust  from 
the  City  of  Quincy  th«  John  Adams  Library,  formerly  deeded  to 
and  held  by  the  Church  and  Temple  Fund  of  that  place.  So  at  last 
the  missing  books  are  within  a  few  feet  of  where  they  rightfully 
belong,  and  Thomas  Prince's  books  and  his  beloved  church  are  no 
longer  widely  divorced,  but  simply  enjoying  a  separate  maintenance. 


1  Works  of  J.  Adams,  i.  667. 
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APRIL  MEETING,   1913*    ' 

A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held,  by  invitation 
f*-  of  Mr.  Henry  Herbert  Edes,  at  No.  62  Buckingham 
Street,  Cambridge,  on  Wednesday,  23  April,  1913,  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  President,  Henry  Lefavour, 
LL.  D.,  in  the  chair. 

The  Records  of  the  last  Stated  Meeting  were  read  and 
approved. 

The  President  appointed  the  following  Committees  in 
anticipation  of  the  Annual  Meeting : 

To  nominate  candidates  for  the  several  offices,  —  Messrs, 
George  Yasmer  Leverett,  Melville  Madison  Bigelow, 
and  George  Wigglesworth. 

To  examine  the  Treasurer's  accounts,  —  Messrs.  Allan 
Forbes  and  Charles  Sedgwick  Rackemann. 

The  President  announced  the  death  on  the  eleventh  of 
March  of  Dr.  John  Shaw  Billings,  a  Corresponding  Member, 
and  on  the  thirty-first  of  March  of  John  Pierpont  Morgan, 
an  Honorary  Member. 

Mr.  Henry  H.  Edes  exhibited  and  presented  to  the  So- 
ciety a  portrait  of  the  'Society's  second  President,  Edward 
Wheelwright,  painted  in  1857  by  Mr.  Wheelwright's  friend, 
classmate,  and  fellow-artist  William  Morris  Hunt;  and  it 
was  voted  that  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  given  to  Mr.  Edes 
for  his  most  acceptable  gift. 

The  Treasurer  announced  that  several  members  of  the 
Society  had  subscribed  funds  for  the  erection  of  a  memorial 
to  Thomas  Hutchinson ;  whereupon,  on  m6tion  of  Mr.  John 
Trowbridge,  it  was  — 
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Voted,  That  the  gift  of  our  honored  senior  member,  Mr.  William 
Endicott,  and  other  of  our  associates,  of  funds  for  the  erection  in 
the  First  Church  in  Boston  of  a  memorial  to  Governor  Hutchinson, 
to  be  offered  to  the  Church  in  the  name  and  as  the  gift  of  the 
Colonial  Society  of  Massachusetts,  be  gratefully  accepted. 

Voted,  That  the  President  be  authorized  and  requested  to  appoint 
a  Committee  of  three  members  of  the  Society  to  confer  with  the 
Memorials  Committee  of  the  First  Church,  and  to  make  all  arrange- 
ments for  preparing  and  placing  this  tablet. 

The  President  appointed  as  this  committee  Mr.  Henry 
Herbert  Edes,  the  Rev.  Charles  Edwards  Park,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Minns. 

Mr.  Frederick  L.  Gay  exhibited  several  books  and  a 
photograph  of  a  portrait  of  Hugh  Peters,  and  made  the 
following  remarks : 

On  reading  the  Quinquennial  Catalogue  of  the  Officers  and 
Graduates  of  Harvard  University,  I  was  surprised  to  find  no 
mention  of  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  first  Board  of  Over- 
seers. The  names  of  those  appointed  by  the  General  Court  "to 
take  order  for  a  colledge  at  Newtowne,"  and  of  those  who  held  office 
at  the  first  Commencement,  seem  worthy  of  a  few  lines  of  printer's 
ink,  to  say  the  least.  They  were  all  men  of  distinction  in  their 
time,  and  to  ignore  them  entirely  is  to  blot  out  the  memory  of  their 
help  to  the  cause  of  learning  in  this  country.  Their  names  are 
practically  buried  from  sight.  To  find  them  one  must  dig  up  the 
pages  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony  Records  and  New  Englands 
First  Fruits.     On  November  20,  1637: 

Comittee  as  to  ye  For  the  colledge,  the  Governor,  Mr  Winthrope,  the 
Town?.  Ut  NeW  Deputy,  Mr  Dudley,  the  Treasurer,  Mr  Bellingham,  Mr 
Humfrey,  Mr  Herlakenden,  Mr  Staughton,  Mr  Cotton, 
Mr  Wilson,  Mr  Damport,  Mr  Wells,  Mr  Sheopard,  & 
Mr  Peters,  these,  or  the  greater  part  of  them,  whereof 
Mr  Winthrope,  Mr  Dudley,  or  Mr  Bellingham,  to  bee 
alway  one,  to  take  order  for  a  colledge,  at  Newetowne.1 

This  body  of  men  made  up  the  first  Board  of  Overseers  of  Harvard 
College  in  1637.     Its  membership  was  unchanged,  so  far  as  we  know, 

1  Massachusetts  Colony  Records,  i.  217. 
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until  1642,  except  by  the  dropping  out  of  Roger  Harlakenden,  who 
died  in  1638.  John  Endicott  appears  as  a  member  in  1642,  the  full 
Board  being  then  made  up  of  twelve  men,  as  follows :  John  Winthrop, 
John  Endicott,  Thomas  Dudley,  Richard  Bellingham,  John  Hum- 
phrey, Israel  Stoughton,  also  John  Cotton,  John  Wilson,  John  Daven- 
port, Thomas  Weld,  Hugh  Peter,  Thomas  Shepard,  "  inspectoribus." 1 
At  the  first  Commencement  only  six  were  probably  present,  viz. 
Winthrop,  Endicott,  Bellingham,  Cotton,  Wilson,  Shepard.  Of  the 
other  members,  Weld,  Peter,  and  Humphrey  were  then  in  England, 
Stoughton  was  apparently  on  the  way  thither,  and  Davenport  had 
gone  to  New  Haven  in  1638.  Sibley  says,  "I  do  not  find  any  record 
of  the  day  or  the  month,  in  1642,  when  the  first  Commencement  was 
held.  Probably  it  was  in  October."  Although  quoted  by  him  on 
his  next  page,  he  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  letter  sent  over  by  the 
governor  and  divers  of  the  ministers  describing  the  manner  of  the 
late  Commencement  is  plainly  dated  "September  the  26.  1642." 2 
This  proves  that  Commencement  took  place  before  September 
twenty-sixth. 

On  the  very  next  day  after  this  letter  was  written  the  General 
Court  changed  the  membership  of  the  Board  of  Overseers: 

Coll.  Whereas  .  .  .  there    was    appointed    &    named    six 

matrats  gg  g^  ei^rg  ^-0  order  the  colledge  at  Cambridge, 
of  wch  twelue  some  are  removed  out  of  this  iurisdiction, — 

College  overseers.  It  is  therefore  ordered,  that  the  Governr  &  Deputy 

for  the  time  being,  &  all  the  matrats  of  this  iurisdiction, 
together  with  the  teaching  eldrs  of  thesixe  next  adioyning 
townes,  that  is,  Cambridge,  Watertowne,  Charles- 
towne,  Boston,  Roxberry,  &  Dorchester,  &  the  psident 
of  the  colledge  for  the  time  being,  shall  have  from  time 
to  time  full  power  &  authority  to  make  &  establish  all 
such  orders,  statutes,  &  constitutions  as  they  shall  see 
necessary  .  .  .3 

From  1642  until  1780  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  tell  who  was  an  Over- 
seer for  a  given  year  by  referring  to  Whitmore's  Civil  List  and  six 
town  histories,  some  of  which  have  indexes. 

Hugh  Peter,  fourth  pastor  of  the  Salem  church,  was  one  of  the 

1  New  Englands  First  Fruits,  p.  18.  2  P.  17. 

3  Massachusetts  Colony  Records,  ii.  30. 
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first  Board  of  Overseers.  He  wrote  about  twenty  books  and  tracts, 
and  many  of  his  letters  were  printed  during  his  lifetime  in  the  Eng- 
lish journals  of  the  day.  Everything  he  wrote  has  a  certain  his- 
torical value,  and,  apart  from  his  official  relations  with  Harvard, 
deserves  a  place  in  some  corner  of  the  College  Library.  He  was 
educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  took  his  degree  of 
A.M.  in  1622.  As  preacher  of  a  monthly  lecture  at  Sepulchre's, 
London,  he  attracted  crowds  of  people,  but  the  authorities  of  the 
established  church  forced  from  him  a  written  submission  to  their 
discipline.     Again  he  found  himself  in  trouble.     This  time  we  read: 

Master  Hugh  Peter  was  apprehended  by  a  Pursevant,  imprisoned  for 
a  time  in  the  New-prison,  silenced  here  from  his  Ministry,  and  forced 
into  Holland  by  the  Arch-bishop,  onely  for  praying  at  Sepulchers  Church 
for  the  Queen,  in  these  words,  That  as  shee  came  into  a  Goshen  of  safety, 
so  the  light  of  Goshen  might  shine  into  her  soule,  that  shee  might  not  perish 
in  the  day  of  Christ;  as  himself e  and  sundry  others  will  depose.1 

When  in  Holland  he  wrote  the  first  book  that  has  come  to  our 
notice.  It  is  a  little  catechism,  of  which  there  were  many  in  those 
days  before  they  were  superseded  by  the  Westminster  Assembly's 
Longer  and  Shorter  Catechisms.  As  no  bibliographical  descrip- 
tion of  the  volume  has  yet  appeared,  and  as  it  is  of  undoubted  rarity, 
I  venture  to  lay  it  before  you  for  examination  and  comment. 

Milk  for  Babes,  /  And  /  Meat  for  Men.  /  Or  /  Principles  necessary, 
to  bee  known  /  and  learned,  of  such  as  would  know  /  Christ  here,  or  be 
known  of  him  /  hereafter.  /  [5  lines  from  Bible]  /  [Printer's  mark]  /  [3 
lines  from  Bible]  /  Imprinted  Anno  1630. 

Collation:  Title-page,  verso  blank,  1  leaf;  "Epistle  to  those  .  .  .  I  .  .  .  hold  deere 
in  Sepulchers  London,"  etc.,  1  leaf;  "Epistle  to  those*  whom  my  ministry," 
etc.,  1  leaf;  text,  pp.  1-39;  verso  of  p.  39  blank. 

Signatures:  A-B  in  eights,  C  in  seven  (copies  in  original  binding  probably  have 
a  blank  leaf,  completing  C  in  eight).     "D4"  is  a  misprint  for  C4. 

[6]  +  39  p.  24  mo.     No  place  or  name  of  printer. 

The  two  Epistles  follow: 

Epistle. 

To  those,  whom  I  have  reason  to  hold  deere  in  Sepulchers  London,  & 
elswhere  in  England,  where  I  have  spent  the  poore  Talent,  the  Lord 
hath  lent  mee. 


1  William  Prynne,  Canterburies  Doome,  London,  1646,  p.  42i. 
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RELATION 

Of  the  Progrefs  of  the  FarlamentsPorces  in 

SCOTLAND: 

Together  with  the 

KINGS 

Wholly  abandoning  Scotland,  and,  in  de- 
ipair?  with  what  Forces  were  left  them,  march- 
ing into  England :    with  part  of  our 
Forces  in  his  Van :  and  rny 

LOPvD    GENERAL 

following  in  his  Reer.      -     > 
By  an  Exprefs  Meflenger  to  the  Council  of  Sate. 
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lomfen,  Printed  by  William  Du-Gard,  by  the  appointmem  of  the 
Council  of  State,  Anno  Horn,  1651. 
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Beloved  Freinds. 

It  often  falls  out  whilst  some  have  thought  it  nothing  to  quit  the 
outworks,  and  have  blamed  the  watch  that  guarded  them,  the  enemy 
hath  goten  within  the  ports,  &  the  chiefe  Cittadell  hath  been  endangered. 

Give  mee  leave  to  tell  you,  that  the  cause  of  all  uneven  walking, 
carnall  fearing,  &  painted  profession  amongst  you,  ariseth  from  a  hart 
either  unbroken  or  unbottomed. 

For  the  former  of  these,  you  have  had  amongst  you  my  poore  en- 
devours,  I  wish  they  had  been  more  spirituall,  more  prevalent. 

You  had  my  liberty,  and  I  wish  my  life  had  gone  with  it,  could  that 
have  accomplished  the  end  of  my  labours,  the  salvation  of  your  soules 
in  the  day  of  the  Lord.    I  complaine  not  of  unanswerable  love  from  you. 

For  the  second,  I  send  you  this  token,  not  that  you  want  Catechismes, 
but  that  you  may  still  know  how  much  Water  cannot  quench  my  love." 

Commend  mee  to  your  Children  and  Servants  and  give  them  this. 
And  know,  that  good  things,  if  they  bee  not  esteemd  in  the  abundance 
of  them,  will  be  better  valued  by  their  want. 

Oh  walke  worthy  of  the  Gospell,  lest  with  some  desolate  Churches 
you  once  say:  Wee  had  the  Gospell. 

I  commend  you  all  to  his  grace,  who  is  able  to  keepe  you  in  the  Fellow- 
ship of  the  Gospel  and  rest.  _r         .    .  . 

Yours  in  mm 

H.P. 

Epistle. 

To  those,  whom  my  Ministry  may  concerne  in  the  Netherlands, 
especially  these  of  Rotterdam,  who  have  had  most  of  my  Labours. 

Loving  Freinds. 

I  know  what  meanes,  what  mercies  you  injoy  in  these  parts,  &  yet  I 
am  not  ignorant,  what  disadvantages  Godlines  in  the  power  of  it  hath, 
by  errour  in  judgment,  and  loosenes  in  life;  Look  well,  and  you  will  finde, 
it  is  not  all  gold  that  glistereth:  Beleeve  it,  A  compleate  Christian,  is 
allmost  as  dainty  as  the  man  the  Lord  lookt  for,  Ezech.  22.  Wherfore 
as  you  meet  with  my  labours  in  publicke,  so  accept  of  this  for  you,  & 
yours  in  private. 

You  have  many  other  helps;  but  having  resolved  to  pitch  upon  some- 
thing of  this  kind,  and  finding  all  said  before  that  could  bee  sayd,  I 
pitcht  upon  this  ground-worke,  which  I  put  into  this  order,  for  your 
Fartherance. 

Never  dreame  of  building  without  foundations,  when  you  have  well 
disgested  this  Milke,  you  must  then  bee  fit  for  stronger  Meat. 

The  Lord  makes  us  wise  with  Ioseph,  it  is  getting  time,  there  will 
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come  a  spending.     And  remember  that  if  ever  your  poore  Infants  bee 
driven  to  wildernesses,  to  hollow  caves,  to  Fagot  and  Fire,  or  to  sorrowes 
of  any  Kinde,  they  will  thanke  God  &  you,  they  were  well  catechized. 
The  comfort  of  these  principles  hee  wisheth  you  who  is 

Yours  in  the 
Rock  Christ. 
H.  P. 

In  this  description  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  two  Epistles  are 
signed  "H.  P."  We  know  that  Hugh  Peter  preached  at  Sepulchre's, 
London;  that  he  labored  in  the  work  of  the  ministry  in  Rotterdam; 
that  the  initials  of  his  name  were  H.  P.  With  this  combination  in 
mind  wTe  can  safely  attribute  the  authorship  of  the  catechism  to 
Hugh  Peter.  All  doubts,  however,  are  set  at  rest  by  Mr.  Wilber- 
force  Eames's  discovery  of  a  second  edition  of  the  catechism  printed 
in  London  in  1641.  The  title-page  of  this  second  edition  bears  the 
author's  name,  "By  Hugh  Peters,  some  time  lecturer  at  St.  Sepul- 
chre's, London,  now  teacher  in  New  England."  * 

A  sermon  on  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  London,  1652,  by  William 
Ames,  of  the  Class  of  1645,  is  said  by  Sibley  to  be  the  first  work 
printed  by  any  Harvard  College  graduate.2  But  Ames  no  longer 
heads  the  procession  of  Harvard's  writers,  having  fallen  into  the 
third  place  in  the  line.  The  second  place  is  now  held  by  George 
Downing,  of  the  Class  of  1642,  who  first  comes  forward  as  an  author 
in  1651.  He  in  turn  makes  way  for  Benjamin  Woodbridge,  of  the 
same  Class  of  1642,  whose  first  book  was  printed  in  1648,  six  years 
after  his  graduation. 

George  Downing's  name  first  appeared  in  print  in  the  list  of  com- 
mencers  who  took  their  degrees  at  Harvard  College  in  the  Class  of 
1642.  This  list  was  printed  in  that  year  at  Cambridge  in  New 
England,  and  was  reprinted  in  New  Englands  First  Fruits  in  Lon- 
don in  1643.  We  next  catch  a  glimpse  of  him  in  Gangrsena,  written 
by  Thomas  Edwards,  the  avowed  opponent  of  toleration  and  liberty 
of  conscience,  the  last  and  strongest  hold  of  Satan. 

August  16,  1646.  Preached  at  Hackney  one  Master  Downing,  a 
Preacher  of  the  Army,  and  a  young  Peters  (as  he  was  called)  some  who 


1  Proceedings  American  Antiquarian  Society,  New  Series,  xii.  90. 

2  Harvard  Graduates,  i.  26. 
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were  eare-witnesses  told  me  of  his  Sermon,  and  it  was  to  this  effect; 
That  the  Country  people  say  (that  is  he  meant  the  Sectaries  in  the  Army 
say)  that  the  Parliament  would  do  them  good,  but  the  Lord  Major, 
the  Common-Councell  and  the  Citizens  of  London  would  not  permit 
them;  he  feared  God  would  bring  the  Plague  upon  them,  and  Risings 
among  them;  and  the  cause  of  all  was,  the  uncharitablenesse  of  London 
against  the  Saints;  and  that  the  opposition  now  was  not  between  worldly 
men,  but  between  Saints  and  Saints. 

This  Downing,  alias  Peter  junior,  spake  in  Hackney  pulpit  of  the 
Common  Councell  of  London  at  that  time  in  way  of  aspersion  of  them 
as  if  they  were  for  the  Cavaliers,  that  when  they  entered  Oxford,  the 
Cavaliers  told  them,  Tis  your  turn  now,  it  may  be  ours  hereafter,  for  we 
have  the  City  of  London  and  the  Common  Councell  for  us.1 

Downing  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Hugh  Peter  from  the 
days  of  his  youth  in  Salem.  Their  families  were  connected  by  mar- 
riage in  a  roundabout  way,  and  Peter  doubtless  had  an  eye  for  young 
Downing's  advancement  in  England.  Their  known  connection 
may  have  given  rise  to  the  above  allusions  to  Peter.  After  serving  as 
chaplain  in  the  regiment  of  Colonel  Okey,  whom  he  later  foully  be- 
trayed to  his  death,  Downing  rose  to  the  post  of  Scoutmaster- 
General  to  the  Parliamentary  army  in  Scotland.  While  serving 
with  the  forces  there  he  wrote  the  following  pamphlet: 

A  True  /  Relation  /  Of  the  Progress  of  the  Parliaments  Forces  in  / 
Scotland :  /  Together  with  the  /  King's  /  Wholly  abandoning  Scotland, 
and,  in  de-  /spair,  with  what  Forces  were  left  them,  march-  /  ing  into 
England :  with  part  of  our  /  Forces  in  his  Van :  and  my  /  Lord  General 
/  following  in  his  Reer.  /  By  an  Express  Messenger  to  the  Council  of 
State.  /  [Arms  of  the  Commonwealth]  /  London,  Printed  by  William 
Du-Gard,  by  the  appointment  of  the  /  Council  of  State,  Anno  Dom. 
1651. 

Collation:  Title-page,  verso  blank,  1  leaf;  text  of  "A  Letter  to  the  Honorable 
Council,"  etc.,  signed  "G.  Downing,"  pp.  1-3;  "Postcript,"  p.  4;  "A  letter 
from  the  Council  of  State,"  etc.,  p.  5;  verso  has  the  Arms  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

Signature  A  in  4. 

[2]  —  5  p.  12  mo. 

1  The  third  Part  of  Gangraena,  or,  A  new  and  higher  Discovery  of  the  Errors, 
Heresies,  Blasphemies,  and  insolent  Proceedings  of  the  Sectaries  of  these  times; 
with  some  Animadversions  by  way  of  Confutation  upon  many  of  the  Errors  and 
Heresies  named,  London,  1646,  pp.  81-82. 
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In  marrying  Lady  Frances  Howard,  daughter  of  Sir  William 
Howard  of  Naworth,  and  sister  of  the  first  Earl  of  Carlisle,  the  future 
of  Downing  was  firmly  established  socially,  and  his  marked  capacity 
for  intrigue  and  genius  for  adaptability,  to  use  no  harsher  term,  led 
to  his  later  success.  John  Adams  wrote:  "To  borrow  the  language 
of  the  great  Dr.  Johnson,  this  'dog'  Downing,  must  have  had  a 
head  and  brains,  or,  in  other  words,  genius  and  address;  but,  if  we 
may  believe  history,  he  was  a  scoundrel." 

On  his  marriage  a  Latin  poem  was  written  by  Payne  Fisher,  Oliver 
Cromwell's  poet  laureate,  a  voluminous  writer  of  Latin  panegyrics. 
This  work  is  cited  by  Sibley  in  his  sketch  of  Downing.  As  it  is  a  book 
not  often  met  with,  I  have  brought  a  copy  to  show  the  rapid  rise  of 
the  man  thus  honored  with  an  Epithalamium. 

Inauguratio  /  Olivariana,  /  sive  pro  /  Prsefectura  Serenissimi  Prin- 
cipis  /  Anglise,  Scotise,  &  Hibernise,  /  Dom.  /  Proctectoris  /  Olivari:  / 
Carmen  Votivum.  /  [2  lines    Latin   poetry]  /  Londini,  /  Typis   New- 

,.     .      ,  .  [Nostra?  Salutis-       1  -M.DC.LIV. 

combiams;  /  Anno   i  ^...      .  ^  •     f  x»  • 

[  Olivari  Protectory-  J  -Primo. 

Collation:  Engraved  frontispiece,  with  the  inscription  "Laurus  comes  oliva," 
recto  blank,  1  leaf;  title-page,  verso  blank,  1  leaf;  [Epistola  dedicatoria],  2 
leaves;  "Ad  Oli varum,"  etc.,  1  page;  "In  serenissimi  Olivarii,"  etc.,  2  pages; 
"Ad  amicum  F.  F.,"  etc.,  1  page;  "Charissimo  .  .  .  Fishero,"  etc.,  1  page; 
"In  Olivarianem,"  etc.,  1  page;  "In  Augustissimam,"  etc.,  1  page;  "Ad  eru- 
ditissimuin,"  etc.,  1  page;  text  of  "Inauguratio  Oliveriana,"  pp.  1-92;  "In 
nuptias  .  .  .  G.  Downing!,"  pp.  93-97;  "Epithalamium,"  etc.,  pp.  98-100; 
"Ad  .  .  .  Whalaeum  .  .  .,"  pp.  101-102;  "Ornatissimo  .  .  .  Whalaeio  .  .  .," 
pp.  103-104;  "In  .  .  .  Richardum,"  etc.,  pp.  105-106;  "Fortissimo  .  .  .," 
etc.,  p.  107;  "In  obitum,"  etc.,  pp.  108-109;  "Optimae  spei,"  etc.,pp.  110-111; 
p.  112  blank;  "In  obitum  .  .  .  R.  Deane,"  etc.,  pp.  113-118. 

Signatures:  4  leaves  without  signature,  /  in  four,  A-0  in  fours,  P  in  three  (copies 
in  original  binding  probably  have  a  blank  leaf,  completing  P  in  four). 

[16]  —  118  pp.  8mo. 

The  last  book  to  lay  before  you  to-night  is  the  first  book  printed 
by  the  first  named  member  in  the  College  catalogue  of  the  first  class 
of  graduates,  Benjamin  Woodbridge.  Down  to  Sibley's  day  this 
book  was  known  only  by  a  second  edition  bearing  the  author's  name 
on  the  title-page.  Printed  in  1G48,  the  authorship  was  more  or  less 
hidden  under  the  latinized  name  Filodexter  Transilvanus. 

Church-Members  /  set  in  /  Joynt.  /  Or,  /  A  Discovery  of  the  unwar- 
rantable and  /  disorderly  practice  of  private  christians,  /  in  usurping  the 
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peculiar  Office  and  work  /  of  Christs  own  Pastours,  namely  /  Publike 
Preaching.  /  In  way  of  Answer  to  a  Book  printed  under  the  /  name  of 
Lieutenant  Edmund  Chillenden  /  (but  indeed  none  of  his)  entituled  / 
Preaching  without  Ordination.  /  Wherein  all  the  Arguments  by  him 
produced,  are  fully  /  Answered  and  disproved,  the  truth  of  the  contrary 
evi-  /  denced,  and  the  Office  forementioned,  thereby  returned  /  into  the 
hands  of  the  right  owners.  /  By  Filodexter  Transilvanus.  /  [6  lines  from 
Bible]  /  London,  Printed  for  Edmund  Paxton,  and  are  to  be  sold  /  at  his 
Shop  in  Pauls  chain,  over  against  the  Castle  Tavern  /  neer  to  the 
Doctors  Commons.  1648. 

Collation:  title-page,  verso  blank,  1  leaf;  [Preface],  3  leaves  with  the  verso  of 

third  leaf  blank;  text,  pp.  1-32. 
Signatures:  [A]  in  four;  B-E  in  fours. 
[8]  +  32  pp.  sq.  12  mo. 

Mr.  George  E.  Littlefield  read  the  following  paper : 

ELIJAH  CORLET  AND  THE  "  FAIRE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLE  " 
AT  CAMBRIDGE 

When,  in  the  summer  of  1638,  the  Rev.  Jose  Glover  1  embarked 
for  New  England,  one  of  the  objects  he  had  in  mind  was  the  estab- 
lishment in  the  New  World  of  a  printery,  as  among  his  "goods  and 
chattels"  aboard  the  ship  John  was  a  complete  outfit  for  a  printing- 
office,  including  a  press,  types,  and  paper,  and  also  a  family  of  print- 
ers. Although  Mr.  Glover  died  on  the  passage,  yet  his  feoffees 
carried  out  his  intentions  as  far  as  the  printery  was  concerned,  for 
they  housed  the  printers  in  a  two-story  building  which  had  been 
bought  by  an  agent  of  Mr.  Glover  in  anticipation  of  his  coming,  on 
the  first  floor  of  which  was  set  up  the  press,  and  a  printing-office 
opened  under  the  management  of  Stephen  Day  as  early  as  March, 
1639.  This  house  stood  upon  the  third  lot  of  land  from  Braintree 
Street  (now  Massachusetts  Avenue),  on  the  westerly  side  of  Crooked 
(now  Holyoke)  Street.  Here  was  printed  the  Freeman's  Oath  in 
1638  or  1639,  Peirce's  Almanack  for  1639,  and  the  Whole  Booke  of 
Psalmes  in  1640.  On  June  21,  1641,  Mrs.  Glover  married  President 
Dunster,  who  assumed  the  management  of  the  Glover  estate,  includ- 
ing the  printing-office.  The  death  of  Mrs.  Dunster,  on  August  23, 
1643,  brought  about  a  great  change  in  Mr.  Dunster's  affairs,  as  his 

1  See  Publications  of  this  Society,  viii.  333-334. 
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wife  had  only  a  life  interest  in  the  Glover  estate.  However,  as  one 
of  the  trustees  of  the  estate  he  shared  in  its  management  until  the 
youngest  child  became  of  age.  In  1644  Mr.  Dunster  married  a  second 
time  and  went  to  live  in  the  President's  house,  which  had  been  built 
for  him  on  the  College  grounds  very  close  to  where  Massachusetts 
Hall  now  stands.  On  the  first  floor  of  this  house  Mr.  Dunster  had  set 
apart  a  room  for  a  printing-office,  and  to  this  room  he  removed  the 
Glover  press  of  which  he  still  had  possession  as  trustee  of  the  Glover 
estate,  to  which  he  had  to  account  for  profits  in  printing  until  1655, 
when  the  printing-office  was  sold  to  Harvard  College. 

The  exact  date  of  the  removal  of  the  printing-office  from  "Mr. 
Dayes  house,"  as  it  was  designated  by  Mr.  Dunster,  to  the  "presi- 
dents house"  has  not  been  ascertained.  The  death  of  Mrs.  Dunster 
necessitated  the  sale  of  the  houses  and  lands  held  in  trust  by  the 
feoffees  of  the  Glover  estate  and  the  distribution  of  the  estate  among 
the  heirs.  This  would  naturally  take  some  time,  and  the  sale  of  "  Mr. 
Dayes  house"  is  presumed  to  have  been  made  in  1646,  the  same  year 
in  which  Matthew  Day  is  supposed  to  have  bought  from  Nathan 
Aldis  the  house  and  land  on  Braintree  street.  The  sale  of  "Mr. 
Dayes  house"  would  necessitate  the  removal  of  the  press,  but  prob- 
ably it  was  not  removed  until  the  completion  of  the  President's 
house,  which  was  late  in  1645  or  early  in  1646.  That  the  house  was 
sold  is  proved  from  the  following  entry  in  the  Cambridge  Proprie- 
tors' Records  under  date  of  March  13,  1647-8: 

Mr  Henry  Dunster  Bought  of  John  ffownell,  one  Dwelling  house  wth 
about  a  rood  of  ground,  Richard  Champney  North,  Willm  Towne, 
Nathaneell  Hancock  West,  John  Russell,  ffrancis  Moore,  &  Crooked 
street  south,  and  Crooked  street  East,  wch  sayd  house,  the  sayd  John 
ffownell  had  formerly  bought  of  the  sayd  mr  Henry  Dunster,  but  was 
neglected  to  bee  entered  (p.  133). 

In  his  lawsuit  with  the  Glover  heirs  for  an  accounting  of  his  man- 
agement of  the  Glover  estate,  Mr.  Dunster  presents  an  inventory  of 
his  receipts  in  which  it  appears  that  "Mr.  Dayes  house  sold  for 
thirty  pounds." 

On  November  11,  1647,  the  General  Court  passed  the  famous  law 
which  is  the  foundation  of  our  school  system,  and  which  provided  for 
the  establishment  of  common  and  grammar  schools.    It  reads  in  part: 
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It  is  therefore  ordred  y*  evry  township  in  this  iurisdiction,  aftr  the 
Lord  hath  increased  ym  to  ye  number  of  50  household1"83,  shall  then 
forthwth  appoint  one  wthin  their  towne  to  teach  all  such  children  as  shall 
resort  to  him  to  write  &  reade,  whose  wages  shall  be  paid  eithr  by  ye 
parents  or  mastrs  of  such  children,  or  by  ye  inhabitants  in  genrall,  by 
way  of  supply,  as  ye  maior  pt  of  those  y*  ordr  ye  prudentials  of  ye  towne 
shall  appoint;  pvided,  those  y*  send  their  children  be  not  oppressed  by 
paying  much  more  y11  they  can  have  ym  taught  for  in  othr  townes;  & 
it  is  furthr  ordered,  y*  where  any  towne  shall  increase  to  ye  numbr  of 
100  families  or  household*83,  they  shall  set  up  a  gramer  schoole,  ye  mr 
thereof  being  able  to  instruct  youth  so  farr  as  they  may  be  fited  for  ye 
university,  pvided,  y*  if  any  towne  neglect  ye  pformance  hereof  above 
one  yeare,  y*  every  such  towne  shall  pay  51  to  ye  next  schoole  till  they 
shall  pform  this  order.1 

In  accordance  with  this  law  the  town  of  Cambridge  passed  the 
following  vote  on  November  13,  1648: 

It  was  agreed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Whole  Towne,  that  there  should  be 
land  sould  of  the  Comon  for  the  gratifying  of  mr  Corlet,  for  his  paines 
in  keepeing  a  schoole  in  the  Towne.  the  sume  of  Ten  pounds,  if  it  can 
be  attained,  prvided :  it  shall  not  pr judice  the  Cow  comon.2 

This  is  the  first  record  that  we  have  of  the  townsmen  of  Cambridge 
voting  to  appropriate  money  to  pay  for  the  support  of  the  schools, 
and  Mr.  Elijah  Corlet  is  the  first  schoolmaster  whose  salary  was 
partly  paid  from  the  town  treasury.  The  schools  authorized  by  the 
General  Court  were  to  be  public  schools,  but  not  free  schools,  that 
is,  all  parents  had  the  right  and  were  expected  to  send  their  children 
to  the  schools,  but  they  were  also  expected  to  pay  a  large  portion  of 
the  expense  of  maintaining  the  schools.3  It  was  not  until  1885  that 
the  public  schools  of  Massachusetts  were  absolutely  free. 

Mr.  Corlet,  however,  had  been  teaching  a  grammar  school  in 
Cambridge  for  several  years  previous  to  1648,  but  it  was  a  private 
school,  that  is,  he  could  accept  or  reject  pupils  as  he  saw  fit,  and 
managed  his  school  according  to  his  own  ideas,  being  paid  for  his 
services  such  sums  as  were  agreed  upon  with  the  parents  of  the  pupils. 

1  Massachusetts  Colony  Records,  ii.  203. 

2  Records  of  the  Town  of  Cambridge,  p.  77. 

3  See  the  terms  "free  school,"  "grammar  school,"  and  "public  school"  in  the 
Oxford  English  Dictionary. 
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Elijah  Corlet  was  the  son  of  Henry  Corlet  of  London,  and  was 
born  in  1610.  He  was  educated  at  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  to  which 
he  was  admitted  16th  March,  1626-7.  He  came  to  Cambridge  as 
early  as  1641  and  was  admitted  freeman  of  the  colony  May  14,  1645. 
He  was  of  the  same  age  as  Nathaniel  Eaton,  and  possibly  may  have 
come  to  Cambridge  with  him.  Being  amply  qualified  to  teach  it  is 
possible  that  when  Eaton  left  the  College  in  September,  1639,  Cor- 
let may  have  been  invited  to  assist  in,  if  not  to  take  the  full  charge  of, 
the  education  of  the  students  in  the  College,  until  the  arrival  of  Mr. 
Dunster  in  August,  1640.  Whether  he  was  employed  in  the  College 
or  not,  before  1642  he  had  acquired  an  excellent  reputation  as  a 
teacher.  In  New  Englands  First  Fruits,  printed  in  London  in  1643, 
he  is  spoken  of  as  follows: 

And  by  the  side  of  the  Colledge  a  faire  Grammar  Schoole,  for  the 
training  up  of  young  Scholars,  and  fitting  of  them  for  Academicall  Learn- 
ing, that  still  as  they  are  judged  ripe,  they  may  be  received  into  the 
Colledge  of  this  Schoole:  Master  Corlet  is  the  Mr.,  who  hath  very  well 
approved  himselfe  for  his  abilities,  dexterity  and  painfulnesse  in  teach- 
ing and  education  of  the  youth  under  him  (p.  13). 

As  at  the  time  this  passage  was  written,  presumably  about  Septem- 
ber 26,  1642,  it  is  doubtful  If  any  of  his  pupils  had  passed  from  the 
grammar  school  to  the  College,  it  is  possible  that  his  reputation 
for  excellence  in  teaching  had  been  made  in  the  College  rather 
than  in  the  grammar  school.  The  wording  of  the  above  extract 
is  indefinite. 

Mr.  Corlet  married  about  1643  Barbara  Cutter,  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Cutter,  widow,  and  sister  of  William  Cutter,  a  prominent 
citizen  of  Cambridge.  William  Cutter,  born  in  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  arrived  in  Cambridge  before  1637.  About  the  same  time  ar- 
rived his  brothers-in-law  Edward  Goffe  and  Thomas  Sweetman. 
William  Cutter  was  made  freeman  April  18,  1637.  In  1638  he  oc- 
cupied the  estate  on  the  south-west  corner  of  Dunster  and  Winthrop 
Streets,  having  as  his  next  door  neighbor  on  Dunster  Street  Herbert 
Pelham.  His  father  died  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  in  1640,  and  his 
mother  with  a  younger  son  Richard  and  a  daughter  Barbara  came 
to  Cambridge  and  presumably  resided  with  William.  After  the 
marriage  of  Barbara  with  Mr.  Corlet  she  went  to  live  with  Mr.  Cor- 
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let,  as  in  her  will  signed  February  16,  1662,  she  bequeaths  all  her 
estate  "to  my  very  loving  sonne  Mr.  Elijah  Corlett  and  to  my  daugh- 
ter Barbare  his  wife  with  whom  I  have  now  sojourned  about 'twenty 
years."  If  Mr.  Corlet  had  married  in  1642,  as  would  seem  to  be 
indicated  by  this  extract,  it  is  very  probable  that  before  that  time 
he  had  already  opened  his  grammar  school,  and  that  that  was 
the  grammar  school  referred  to  in  New  Englands  First  Fruits. 
Mr.  Corlet  resided  on  the  east  side  of  Dunster  Street  between 
Mount  Auburn  and  Winthrop  Streets  and  it  is  more  than  prob- 
able that  in  this  house,  from  1640  to  1648,  was  kept  the  "faire 
grammar  schoole." 

In  1647  there  was  a  movement  among  some  of  the  public  spirited 
citizens  for  the  erection  of  a  building  to  be  used  for  school  purposes 
only,  and  acting  as  agent  for  these  citizens  Mr.  Dunster  purchased 
the  "Daye  house,"  which  he  had  previously  sold  to  John  Fownell. 
The  "Daye  house"  was  to  be  removed  and  on  the  lot  was  to  be 
erected  a  stone  building,  the  agreement  for  the  building  of  which 
is  still  in '  existence,  and  which  we  quote  as  showing  the  style 
of  the  first  grammar  school  building  and  also  that  the  land  must 
have  been  purchased  early  in  1647,  although  not  recorded  until 
1648. 

Articles  of  agreement  between  Henry  Dunster  and  Edward  Goffe  on 
the  one  party  and  Nicholas  Withe  and  Richard  Wilson,  Daniel  Hudson, 
masons,  on  the  other  party,  witness  as  followeth: 

1.  Impr.  That  we  Nicolas  Wite,  Richard  Wilson  and  Daniel  Hudson, 
masons,  have  undertaken  to  get  at  Charlestowne  Rock  one  hundred  and 
fifty  load  of  rock  stone,  and  to  lay  them  in  a  convenient  place  whence 
they  may  be  fetched  with  carts,  and  that  betwene  this  present  third 
month  1647  and  the  tenth  of  the  ninth  month  next  ensuing,  for  the  which 
stones  Henry  Dunster  and  Edward  Goffe  covenant  to  pay  to  us  sixe 
pence  the  load. 

2.  Item.  That  we  the  foresaid  three  masons  will  wal  or  lay  the  said 
stones  in  wall  for  twelve  pence  the  yard,  so  long  as  we  lay  any  side  of  the 
said  wall  within  the  ground,  and  the  other  answering  wals  at  the  same 
price  until  they  come  to  the  hight  of  the  wal  that  lieth  within  the  grounde, 
albeit  that  these  wals  should  ly  both  sides  of  the  ground  to  the  open 
ayre,  and  that  wee  will  measure  all  this  cellar  or  in  ground  wall  within 
the  house. 

3.  Item.     That  we  will  lay  in  wall  the  saide  stones  above  ground  a 
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foote  and  a  halfe  thick  at  the  least,  at  the  middle  story,  and  so  propor- 
tionally gathering  in  until  it  end  in  the  wal  plats  or  eaves,  about  a  foote 
thick,  for  eighteene  pence  a  yard,  making  in  the  said  above  ground  wals, 
where  Henry  Dunster  or  Edward  Goffe  shal  apointe,  convenient  clore 
ways,  arched  over  head,  and  windowe  spaces  as  we  shal  be  ordered  and 
directed  for  timber  windowes  to  be  put  in  as  we  goe  up  with  the  wall, 
one  of  which  said  dore  ways,  and  as  many  window  spaces  as  shall  bee 
judged  convenient,  we  will  alsoe  make  in  the  cellar  wall  as  we  shall  be 
directed. 

4.  Item.  That  we  will  erect  a  chimney  below,  ten  foote  wide  within 
the  jaumes,  and  another  in  the  rome  above,  eight  foot  3^2  wide  within 
the  jaumes,  in  the  place  where  we  shal  be  directed,  whereof  if  the  jaumes 
be  different  from  the  wal  of  the  house  we  will  receive  eighteene  pence  a 
yard  for  as  much  as  we  wal  with  stone,  and  ten  shillings  a  thousand 
for  what  square  brickes  we  lay,  and  sixteene  shillings  a  thousand  for  the 
bricks  that  appear  out  of  the  roofe. 

5.  Item.  The  said  Henry  Dunster  and  Edward  Goffe  are  to  prepare 
and  lay  on  the  ground  in  redines,  within  forty  or  at  the  most  fifty  foote 
of  the  aforesaid  cellar,  al  the  aforesaid  brickes  and  rock  stones ;  but  the 
said  brickes,  as  many  as  shal  need  to  be  cut,  are  to  be  done  by  the  sayde 
masons.  The  convenient  planckes  alsoe  and  poles  for  staging  are  to  be 
laid  in  redines  by  the  said  Henry  and  Edward,  and  the  stages  to  be  made 
by  the  said  masons. 

6.  Item.  The  2  gable  endes  of  the  foresaid  wals  or  scholehouse  shall 
be  wrought  up  in  battlement  fashion,  at  the  prize  of  eighteene  pence  a 
yard,  as  above  said. 

7.  Item.  The  foresaid  masons  by  these  presents  covenant  that  they 
will  lath  the  roofe  of  the  aforesaid  schoolehouse  and  tile  the  same  at 
sixe  shillings  the  thousand  the  tile. 

8.  Item.  The  said  masons  covenant  to  perfect  the  saide  worke  that 
is  herein  mentioned  before  the  first  of  the  sixth  month  that  shal  be  in 
the  yeare  one  thousand  sixe  hundred  forty -eight,  provided  the  said  Henry 
Dunster  and  Edward  Goffe  procure  all  the  materials  requisite  of  stones, 
brick,  timber,  clay,  lime,  sand,  and  the  sayd  materials  lay  in  convenient 
place. 

9.  Item.  It  is  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  both  partyes,  that  al 
pay  specified  in  these  writings  should  be  such  as  is  received  of  the  in- 
habitants and  neighbours  of  the  town  of  Cambridge,  provided  it  bee 
good  and  merchandible  in  its  kind,  whether  corn  or  cattle,  and  to  goe 
at  such  rates  as  now  it  is  payable  from  man  to  man  when  the  aforesaid 
masons  take  the  aforesaid  worke,  that  is  to  say,  Wheat  at  4s.    Ry  at 
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3s  6d.     Indian  at  3s.    Pease  at  3s.  6d.     Barley  mault  at  4s  6d.  the 
bushell. 

In  witness  of  the  premises  wee  for  our  parts  subscribe  our  hands, 

Henrie  Dunster  [l.  s.] 
Edward  Goffe  [l.  s'J 
Sealed,  signed,  indented  and  delivered 
in  presence  of 

Richard  Hildreth.1 

This  agreement  shows  that  Mr.  Dunster  and  Mr.  Goffe  had  been 
appointed  a  committee  by  the  persons  engaged  in  the  enterprise, 
and  had  assumed  the  responsibility  and  the  expense.  It  also  shows 
that  the  land  upon  which  they  intended  to  erect  the  building  must 
have  been  bought  before  May,  1647,  as  it  is  not  probable  that  they 
would  have  contracted  for  the  delivery  of  stone  if  they  had  not  land 
upon  which  to  store  it.  This  would  seem  to  be  very  strong  evidence 
that  the  "Daye  house"  must  have  been  sold  to  John  Fownell  in 
1646. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Records  of  the  Town  of  Cambridge 
show  conclusively  that  the  town  did  not  assist  in  erecting  the  build- 
ing, nor  pay  any  of  the  expenses  of  maintaining  the  school,  except 
a  part  of  Mr.  Corlet's  salary,  until  1656,  when  it  bought  the  building. 

10th—  55 
mo 

Also  whereas  mr  Dunster  hath  made  a  prposiccon  to  the  Townsmen 
for  the  acquitting  and  discharging  of  the  said  forty  pounds  so  received 
as  before  prmised  [by  the  said  Thomas  Danforth,]  vpon  the  ace*  of  his 
out  layng  for  the  schoole  house.  The  townsmen  do  hereby  declare  ymy 
that  as  they  cannot  yeld  to  the  same  for  the  Reasons  before  mentioned, 
yet  never  the  less  if  mr  Dunster  shall  please  to  prsent  any  prposiccon  to 
the  Towne  when  mett  together,  they  shalbe  willing  to  further  the  same 
according  to  Justice  &  Equity  (pp.  109-110). 

At  a  Genral  meeting  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  towne,  the  8th  of  the 
10th  mo.  1656. 

The  Towne  do  agree  and  consent  that  there  shalbe  a  rate  made  to  the 
vallue  of  108M  10s  and  levied  of  the  seurall  Inhabitants,  for  the  paym* 
of  the  schoole  house  provided  eury  man  be  allowed  w*  he  hath  already 
freely  contrebuted  thereto,  in  part  of  his  prporcon  of  such  rate  (p.  113). 

1  Paige's  History  of  Cambridge,  pp.  370-372. 
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At  a  Publique  meeting  of  the  Inhabitants  the  12th  of  novemr 
1660. 

As  a  finall  issue  of  all  complaints  referring  to  mr  Dunsters  Expences 
about  the  schoole  house,  all  though  in  strict  justice  nothing  doth  appeare 
to  be  due,  it  being  done  by  a  voluntary  act  of  prticular  Inhabitants,  & 
mr  Dunster:  and  also  the  Towne  haueing  otherwise  recompenced  mr 
Dunster  for  his  labor  and  expences  therein  yet  ye  Towne  considering  the 
case  as  it  is  now  circumstanced,  and  especially  the  Condiccon  of  his 
relict  widow  &  children,  do  agree  y*  thirty  pounds  be  levied  on  the  In- 
habitants of  the  Towne  by  the  Select  men,  &  payd  to  mr  Dunsters  Ex- 
cecutors,  &  y*  on  Condiccion  y4  they  make  an  absolute  deed  of  sale  of  ye 
Said  House  and  land  to  the  Towne,  with  a  clear  acquittance  for  the  full 
payment  thereof  (pp.  132-133). 

4  (8)  1669 
at  A  meeting  of  the  selecmen  mr  william  Maning  and  petter  Towne 
was  appointed  to  agree  with  workmen  to  take  downe  the  scholehouse, 
and  set  It  vp  againe;  and  to  Cary  the  stones  in  the  seller  to  the  place 
wheare  the  house  for  the  ministry  Is  to  be  built  (p.  180). 

At  a  Generall  meeting  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Cambridge  ye:  24th  of 
June  1700. 

It  was  then  Voted  that  ye  Schoolhouse  Should  be  forthwith  fitted  up 
By  Rebuilding  ye  Same.  And  that  ye  Charge  y*  Should  arise  thereby 
Should  be  added  (by  ye  Select  Men)  to  ye  town  Rate  granted  by  ye 
Inhabitants  ye  18th  of  May  1700  (p.  330). 

Sep*  9th  1700.  At  a  Meeting  of  the  Selectmen  John  Leverett  Esqr: 
&  Deacon  Hasting  were  appointed  to  Treat  wth  Zachry:  Hicks  Jur  and 
Jos:  Hicks,  or  some  other  Sutable  person  or  persons  Concerning  the 
Rebuilding  the  Schoolhouse  wc!l  sd  house  is  to  be  20  foot  wide  &  26  foot 
In  length,  the  above  mentioned  persons  are  also  appointed  to  take  care 
that  y°  above  mentioned  House  be  speedyly  done,  In  good  Workman  like 
order  (p.  331). 

This  house  lasted  until  1769,  when  it  was  ordered  to  be  demolished 
and  a  new  house  be  erected  on  the  southern  side  of  Garden  Street, 
about  one  hundred  feet  west  of  Appian  Way. 

It  was  in  the  first  two  school  houses  erected  on  the  "Daye  house" 
lot  that  Master  Elijah  Corlet  taught  for  forty  years.  His  school  was 
a  preparatory  school  for  the  College  and  the  grammar  he  taught  was 
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the  Latin  grammar.  It  was  exclusively  a  boys'  school  and  at  one 
time  among  his  pupils  were  five  Indian  youths  fitting  for  the  College. 
For  his  salary  he  was  dependant  upon  the  parents,  although  occa- 
sionally the  town  gave  a  little  assistance.  On  November  13,  1648, 
it  voted  "for  the  gratifying  of  Mr  Cor  let,  for  his  paines  in  keepeing 
a  schoole  in  the  Towne,"  a  gratuity  of  ten  pounds.  On  November  13, 
1654,  it  voted  to  "Levy  about  forty  Pounds,  for  the  Incouragement 
of  the  Gramer  Schoole  master,"  but  two  months  later,  January  29, 
1654-5,  reconsidered  and  reduced  the  amount  to  twenty  pounds. 
On  the  March  25,  1662,  "considering  his  prsent  necessity,  by  reason 
of  the  fewnes  of  his  schollars,"  the  town  granted  him  ten  pounds. 
On  November  14, 1664,  the  town  "Voted  on  the  affirmative  that  mr 
Elijah  Corlet  shall  be  allowed  &  paid  out  of  the  Towne  rate,  annually 
twenty  pounds,  for  so  long  as  Hee  continue  to  be  schoolemaster  in 
this  place."  On  November  8,  1669,  the  town  allowed  him  forty 
shillings  "for  the  Repayering  of  his  house,  wheare  hee  keepe  schoole, 
because  the  schoole  house  is  to  bee  taken  downe."  1 

For  the  teaching  of  the  Indian  scholars  he  was  paid  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  United  Colonies  of  New  England.2  Possibly  for  the 
board  of  his  son,  one  Indian,  Netus,  of  Sudbury,  had  become  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Corlet  in  the  sum  of  four  pounds  and  ten  shillings. 
For  the  payment  of  this  debt  apparently  he  was  obliged  to  ask  the 
assistance  of  the  General  Court,  as  on  May  22,  1661,  we  find  the 
following  entry: 

In  ansr  to  the  petition  of  Mr  Eljjah  Corlett,  the  Court  judgeth  it  meete 
to  graunt  the  petitioner  liberty  to  purchase  of  Netus,  the  Indian,  so 
much  land  as  the  sajd  Netus,  sajd  Indian,  is  possessed  of,  according  to 
lawe,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  debt  due  the  petitioner  from  sajd  Netus, 
&  that  Edmond  Rice,  Sen,  &  Ensigne  Thomas  Noise,  of  Sudbury,  be 
appointed  to  apprise  the  land  to  the  petitioner  for  his  satisffaction,  & 
determine  the  proportion  &  bounds  thereof,  making  a  returne  to  this 
Court  to  be  confirmed.3 

In  the  return  of  Messrs.  Rice  and  Noyes  made  October  11,  1665, 
they  say: 


1  Records  of  the  Town  of  Cambridge,  pp.  106,  138,  153,  182. 

2  Plymouth  Colony  Records,  x.  206,  219,  246,  263. 

3  Massachusetts  Colony  Records,  vol.  iv.  pt.  ii.  p.  6. 
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All  which  sajd  charges  &  principall  amounteth  to  seven  pounds  & 
tenn  shillings;  for  all  which  sajd  sume  wee  aboue  written  haue,  wth  the 
consent  of  the  Indians  at  Nepnap,  lajd  out  &  measured  to  the  sajd 
Elijah  Corlet,  at  the  north  end  of  Nepnap  Hill,  being  about  three  miles 
distant  northerly  from  the  Indian  plantation,  three  hundred  and  twenty 
acres.1 

On  October  23,  1668,  the  Colony  again  came  to  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  Corlet,  as  under  this  date  appears  the  following  record: 

In  ansr  to  the  peticon  of  Mr  Eljjah  Corlet,  the  Court  hauing  considered 
of  the  peticon  &  being  informed  the  petitioner  to  be  very  poore,  &  the 
country  at  present  having  many  engagements  to  sattisfy,  judge  meete 
to  grant  him  five  hundred  acres  of  land  where  he  can  finde  it  according  to 
lawe.2 

Mr.  Corlet  died  in  1687.3  At  that  time  the  Rev.  Nehemiah  Walter 
was  pursuing  a  post-graduate  course  at  the  College,  and  Mr.  Corlet 
had  so  much  confidence  in  his  abilities  that  he  frequently  employed 
him  to  take  charge  of  the  school  when  obliged  to  be  absent.  On  his 
death,  to  express  his  gratitude  and  honor  his  memory,  Walter  wrote 
an  Elegy,  done  in  blank  verse,  which  was  printed,  probably  by 
Samuel  Green,  the  College  printer,  in  the  same  year.    Its  title  reads : 

An  Elegiack  Verse  on  the  Death  of  the  Pious  and  Profound  Gram- 
marian and  Rhetorician  Mr.  Elijah  Corlet,  Schoolmaster  of  Cambridge 
who  Deceased  Anno  Aetatis  77,  Feby  24,  1687. 

The  only  copy  known  is  in  the  library  of  Harvard  University. 

Mr.  Julius  H.  Tuttle  spoke  as  follows  : 

In  a  casual  conversation  wit!  Ir.  Edes,  a  few  days  ago,  I  learned 
of  Mr.  Littlefield's  intention  to  read  a  paper  at  this  meeting  on  Cor- 
let and  the  Cambridge  Grammar  School.  This  suggested  to  me  the 
opportunity  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  a  manuscript  in  the 
State  Archives  which  is  of  peculiar  value  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Littlefield's  subject,  as  it  shows  that  Corlet  was  in  this  country 
earlier  than  has  hitherto  been  supposed. 

1  Massachusetts  Colony  Records,  vol.  iv.  pt.  ii.  p.  284.  2  P.  406. 

8  "Last  night  Mr.  Elijah  Corlett,  School-master  of  Cambridge,  died  "  (Sewall, 
February  25,  1686-7,  Diary,  i.  68). 
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To  the  honored  Gouernour,  Deputie  Gouernour,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Magistrates,  together  with  the  Deputies,  assembled  in  the  generall 
Court  at  Boston 

The  humble  peticon  of  Daniel  Weld  &  Elijah  Corlett. 

Humbly  sheweth  that  your  peticrs  hath  liued  in  this  Cuntry  for  the 
space  of  twenty  years  and  vpward,  And  hath  all  this  tyme  been  exercised 
in  publike  imployment,  namely  in  teaching  scholars,  as  wherein  they 
might  be  most  seruicable  to  the  Common  welth:  And  thereby  hath 
hetherto  neglected  the  lookeinge  after  future  supplie  in  prouidinge  land 
for  our  wives  and  four l  smale  Children,  ourself e  haueing  not  soe  much  as 
one  Acre  of  land  in  our  owne  possession  for  the  prsent  In  Considera- 
tion whereof  your  Petrs  doe  most  humbly  make  their  Addresse  vnto  this 
honoured  assembly,  humbly  intreatinge  you  to  grant  vnto  vs  some 
Convenient  gtion  of  land,  as  shall  seeme  good  vnto  vs  your  graue  wis- 
domes,  lying  wher  your  peticrs  shall  fynd  out,  not  intrenchinge  in  the 
least  measure  vpon  any  former  graunt  giuen  to  any  mail :  And  your 
peticrs  shall  pray,  for  the  flourishinge  estate  of  this  Country  longe  to 
Continue  &c 

The  Comittee  considering  the  vsefulness  of  the  Peticcons  in  an  im- 
ploym*  of  so  conion  conc'nein*  for  the  good  of  ye  whole  Country.  &  the 
little  Incouragemt  that  they  have  had  from  their  respective  Townes  for 
their  Service  &  vn wearied  paynes,  in  that  imploym*,  Do  Judge  meet 
that  they  be  granted  200  accrs  of  land  a  peece  to  be  taken  vp  adjoyneing 
to  such  lands  as  have  ben  already  granted  &  layd  out  by  ordr  of  this 
Court  Thomas  Danforth     * 

21.  (8)  59.  Anthony  Stoddard 

Roger  Clap 

The  Deputies  approue  of  ye  returne  of  ye  Committee  in  answer  to 
this  pet.  desireing  or  Honord  Magists  Consent  hereto 

William  Torrey  Cleric 
Consented  by  ye  magists  -  f 

Edw  Rawson  Jecret  2 

So  far  as  records  show,  Weld  and  Corlet  came  to  this  country  in 
1640  and  1641,  respectively,  but  this  petition  of  1659  says  that  they 
have  "liued  in  this  Country  for  the  space  of  twenty  years  and  vp- 
ward/' and  makes  it  clear  that  they  came  in  1639  or  earlier.  By 
September,  1642,  Corlet,  according  to  New  Englands  First  Fruits, 

1  Perhaps  "our." 

2  Massachusetts  Archives,  lviii.  40.  Cf.  Massachusetts  Colony  Records  (No- 
vember 12,  1659),  vol.  iv.  pt.  i.  p.  397. 
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had  "well  approved  himself e  for  his  abilities,  dexterity  and  pain- 
fulnesse  in  teaching  and  education  of  the  youth  under  him."  If 
Corlet  had  the  charge  of  the  College  during  the  time  between  the 
dismissal  of  Eaton  on  September  9,  1639,  and  the  arrival  of  Dunster 
and  his  taking  the  presidency  on  August  27, 1640,  he  would  have  "well 
approved  himself e,"  as  stated  above. 

The  identity  of  Daniel  Weld,  the  other  petitioner,  is  not  clear. 
That  he  was  of  Roxbury  is  certain;  but  of  the  Daniel  Weld  who  died 
there  in  1666,  Savage,  in  his  Genealogical  Dictionary,  says:  "Now 
great  uncertainty  arises  herein,  whether  the  yrs  of  his  age  [80  years] 
in  the  Town  rec.  be  not  too  high,  if  he  be  f.  of  the  twins  1655,  and 
also  whether  the  Daniel  b.  Oct.  1658  were  s.  or  gr.  s."  There  was  a 
son  Daniel,  at  the  time  the  will  was  made  in  1666,  living  in  England. 
The  question  arises  whether  he,  or  his  father,  was  the  Roxbury 
teacher.  The  two  hundred  acres  of  land  for  each  of  the  petitioners 
were  laid  out  in  or  near  Sudbury. 
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ANNUAL  MEETING,  NOVEMBER,  1913 

nPHE  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  the 
■*■  University  Club,  No.  270  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  on 
Friday,  21  November,  1913,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
the  President,  Henry  Lefavour,  LL.D.,  in  the  chair. 

The  Kecords  of  the  last  Stated  Meeting  were  read  and 
approved. 

The  President  announced  the  death,  during  the  past  year, 
of  Thornton  Marshall  Ware,  Francis  Blake,  Gustavus 
Arthur  Hilton,  Francis  Henry  Lee,  Thomas  Minns, 
Thornton  Kirkland  Lothrop,  Besident  Members ;  of  John 
Shaw  Billings  and  Henry  Leland  Chapman,  Corres- 
ponding Members;  and  of  John  Pierpont  Morgan, 
Honorary  Member. 

The  name  of  Mr.  Edgar  Huidekoper  Wells  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  roll  of  Besident  Members  to  that  of  Corres- 
ponding Members,  since  he  has  removed  his  permanent 
residence  from  Massachusetts  to  New  York. 

Mr.  Francis  Henshaw  Dewey  of  Worcester,  and  Mr. 
Alfred  Claghorn  Potter  of  Cambridge,  were  elected 
Besident  Members. 

The  Annual  Beport  of  the  Council  was  presented  and 
read  by  the  Bev.  Charles  Edwards  Park. 

REPORT    OF    THE    COUNCIL 

The  past  year  has  been  productive  of  the  usual  results  in  the  way 
of  meetings  held,  and  valuable  papers  presented.  Of  the  five  stated 
meetings,  the  last  one,  held  in  April,  was  at  the  residence  of  the  So- 
ciety's Treasurer,  Mr.  Henry  H.  Edes,  in  Cambridge.  The  other 
four  meetings  have  been  held,  through  the  kindness  of  the  American 
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Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  in  their  most  comfortable  Society 
House. 

In  addition  to  sundry  communications,  papers  have  been  pre- 
sented by  our  associates,  Mr.  Andrew  McFarland  Davis,  Mr.  Henry 
II.  Edes,  Mr.  George  E.  Littlefield,  Mr.  Albert  Matthews,  Mr. 
Samuel  Eliot  Morison,  and  Mr.  Julius  H.  Tuttle;  and  a  portrait  in 
oil  by  the  late  William  Morris  Hunt,  of  President  Wheelwright, 
was  presented  to  the  Society. 

The  Society's  loss  by  death  has  been,  this  year,  peculiarly  heavy. 
Those  who  have  been  taken  from  our  roll  of  Resident  Members  are 
as  follows: 

Thornton  Marshall  Ware,  member  of  an  old  and  famous  fam- 
ily, who  was  keenly  sensitive  to  the  obligations  of  his  heritage,  and 
who  lived  a  life  of  peculiar  hardship  with  touching  bravery  and  cheer- 
fulness. 

Francis  Blake,  scientist  and  inventor,  whose  enthusiasm  for  life, 
coupled  with  intellectual  industry  and  thoroughness,  made  him  one 
of  the  most  useful  men  of  his  times;  and  whose  very  amusements  were 
valuable. 

Gustavus  Arthur  Hilton,  an  original  member  of  this  Society; 
one  who  played  an  active  part  in  its  incorporation;  in  his  character, 
loyalty  to  his  friends,  filial  devotion,  and  gentleness  of  disposition 
were  predominating  qualities. 

Francis  Henry  Lee,  who  exemplified  the  highest  ideal  of  citizen- 
ship, —  soldier,  philanthropist,  a  lover  of  true  culture,  simple  in  all 
his  tastes,  undefiled  in  all  his  ways,  —  his  heart  was  full  of  great 
sympathies  and  clean  laughter. 

Thomas  Minns,  a  faithful  and  well-beloved  associate,  to  whose  in- 
terest the  Society  is  indebted  for  a  large  part  of  its  financial  endow- 
ment; a  sagacious  man  of  affairs;  himself  a  descendant  from  some  of 
the  founders  of  Boston,  he  found  a  rare  pleasure  in  our  local  an- 
tiquities. 

Thornton  Kirkland  Lothrop,  for  years  one  of  Boston's  leading 
lawyers,  an  author  and  man  of  affairs,  a  studious,  refined,  culti- 
vated gentleman,  who  in  quietness  and  without  ostentation  lived  a 
life  of  rare  richness  and  charm. 

From  our  roll  of  Corresponding  Members: 

Henry  Leland  Chapman,  for  over  forty  years,  Professor  of  Eng- 
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lish  Literature  in  Bowdoin  College;  a  learned  scholar,  a  gracious 
personality,  a  well-rounded  man.  He  was  a  lover  and  instructor  of 
youth,  and  his  best  memorial  is  to  be  found  in  the  deep  affection  which 
he  invariably  commanded  from  all  who  came  under  his  vitalizing 
influence. 

John  Shaw  Billings,  surgeon-general,  author,  and  Director  of  the 
New  York  Public  Library;  one  of  that  large  class  of  men  who  do  great 
things  in  obscurity,  and  who  are  never  so  sorely  missed  as  when 
they  die.  Vigorous  and  precise,  his  energies  were  directed  by  a  rare 
skill,  and  were  sustained  by  a  heroic  perseverance. 

And  from  our  roll  of  Honorary  Members* 

John  Pierpont  Morgan,  financier,  and  lover  of  art;  for  whom  it" 
may  fairly  be  said  that  he  occupied  an  exceedingly  difficult  position 
with  sincerity  and  self -honesty.  He  dealt  familiarly  with  tremendous 
responsibilities,  and  brought  to  the  task  a  personality  of  tremendous 
power. 

The  names  of  six  gentlemen  have  been  added  to  our  roll  of  resi- 
dent membership: 

Allan  Forbes, 
George  Emery  Littlefield, 
Edgar  Huidekoper  Wells, 
Charles  Lemuel  Nichols, 
Samuel  Chester  Clough, 
Charles  Grenfill  Washburn; 

and  one  to  that  of  our  Honorary  Members,  — 
William  Howard  Taft. 

The  year  has  been  marked  by  gratifying  activity  in  the  Society's 
Publications.  This  is  due,  in  large  measure,  to  the  notable  generosity 
of  certain  members  who  have  contributed  over  $6000  for  immediate 
use  in  getting  out  the  Publications.  Of  this  sum,  more  than  $5000 
was  given  by  two  of  our  Resident  Members.  The  Council  wishes 
to  express  in  formal  terms  its  lively  sense  of  gratitude  to  our  asso- 
ciates who  have  made  this  work  possible. 

As  a  result  of  this  activity,  Volume  II,  containing  the  Massachu- 
setts Royal  Commissions  from  1681  to  1774,  which  has  been  many 
years  in  preparation,  has  at  last  been  published  and  distributed. 

Volume  XIV,  containing  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  from 
April,  1911,  to  February,  1913,  inclusive,  has  also  been  completed, 
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is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  binders,  and  will  be  distributed  within  a 
few  weeks.  * 

Volumes  XV  and  XVI,  containing  the  Harvard  College  Records, 
are  now  well  advanced,  and  work  is  being  prosecuted  upon  the  index. 
It  is  impossible,  as  yet,  to  say  with  certainty  just  when  these  two 
volumes  will  be  ready. 

Volume  XVII,  another  volume  of  Transactions,  has  been  begun 
and  has  been  set  up  and  stereotyped  to  page  142. 

The  material  for  still  another  volume  (or  volumes),  which  will 
contain  the  Massachusetts  Royal  Instructions,  is  gradually  being 
collected,  but  since  there  are  many  of  these  Instructions  yet  to  come 
from  London,  the  work  of  printing  has  not  yet  been  begun.  Work 
on  the  Harvard  College  Records,  contained  in  Volumes  XV  and  XVI, 
will  be  continued  just  as  fast  as  the  funds  are  forthcoming  for  its 
support.  It  is  perhaps  needless  to  remind  the  Society  and  their 
friends  that  these  two  volumes  promise  to  be  of  exceptional  interest 
and  value.  The  Council  sincerely  hopes  that  there  will  be  no  delay, 
through  lack  of  means,  in  getting  these  volumes  ready. 

The  Council  ventures  to  recommend  a  more  general  attendance 
on  the  part  of  the  Society  at  the  stated  meetings  during  the  year, 
and  they  make  this  recommendation  in  the  belief  that  the  members 
would  find  these  meetings  exceedingly  pleasant  and  profitable.  The 
surroundings  are  all  that  could  be  asked.  In  the  quiet  and  comfort 
of  the  American  Academy's  house  there  is  to  be  found  everything  that 
may  conduce  to  a  full  enjoyment  of  the  occasion,  without  distract- 
ing noises,  or  physical  discomforts  or  interruptions.  The  communi- 
cations presented  are  of  a  high  order  of  interest  and  value.  If  a  large 
attendance  were  to  be  found  at  these  meetings,  it  would  not  only 
serve  as  a  stimulus  to  those  who  are  generous  enough  to  offer  com- 
munications, but  the  practice  might  awaken  a  similar  ambition  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  are  not  in  the  habit  of  making  such  communi- 
cations, and  so  the  scope  of  the  whole  Society  be  widened  and  en- 
riched. Your  Council  makes  this  recommendation  with  the  convic- 
tion that  in  letting  these  stated  meetings  go  by  unattended,  many  of 
our  associates  are  losing  a  rare  opportunity  for  rest,  relaxation, 
enjoyment  and  profit. 

The  Treasurer  submitted  his  Annual  Report,  as  follows : 
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REPORT    OF    THE    TREASURER 

In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  By-Laws,  the  Treasurer 
submits  his  Annual  Report  for  the  year  ending  17  November,  1913. 

CASH  ACCOUNT 

EECEIPTS 

Balance,  16  November,  1912      $530.62 

Admission  Fees $60.00 

Annual  Assessments 550.00 

Commutation  of  the  Annual  Dues 200.00 

Sales  of  the  Society's  Publications 66.07 

Sales  of  the  Society's  paper 8.04 

Contributions  from  two  members      5,323.16 

Editor's  Salary  Fund,  subscriptions 700.00 

Interest 2,920.71 

Sale  of  old  material 7.74 

Mortgages  discharged  or  assigned 12,900.00 

Conveyancers  Title  Insurance  Company,  demand  loan 

made  to  it      2,000.00  $24,735.72 

$25,266.34 

DISBURSEMENTS 

The  University  Press $4,872.55 

A.  W.  Elson  &  Co.,  photogravure  plates,  negatives,  and 

plate  printing ' 540.70 

Folsom  &  Sunergren,  relief  plate 7.50 

Clerk  hire 91.55 

Boston  Storage  Warehouse  Company 24.00 

Postage,  stationery,  and  supplies 75.04 

Andrew  Stewart,  auditing 10.00 

C.  W.  Phillips,  distributing  Publications 35.00 

Albert  Matthews,  Salary  as  Editor  of  Publications    .    .    .  1,000.00 

Mary  H.  Rollins,  indexing      125.00 

Lucy  Drucker,  services  in  London  at  the  Public  Record 

Office      316.95 

Carnegie  Institution,  annual  subscription  towards  Bibliog- 
raphy of  American  Historical  Writings 50.00 

Subscription    to    International    Congress    of    Historical 

Studies 5.02 

Miscellaneous  incidentals •  504.26 

Mortgages  on  improved  real  estate  in  Boston 13,000.00 

Interest  in  adjustment 146.07 

Deposited  in  Provident  Institution  for  Savings 500.00 

Conveyancers  Title  Insurance  Company,  demand  loan, 

with  interest 2,000.00  $23,303.64 

Balance  on  deposit  in  State  Street  Trust  Company,  17 

November,  1913 ' 1,962.70 

$25,266.34 
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The  Funds  of  the  Society  are  invested  as  follows: 

$56,400.00  in  First  Mortgages,  payable  in  gold  coin,  on  improved  property  in 

Boston,  Cambridge,  and  Brookline 
800.00  deposited  in  the  Provident  Institution  for  Savings  in  the  Town  of 

Boston 
$57,200.00 
TRIAL  BALANCE 

DEBITS 

Cash $1,962.70 

Mortgages      $56,400.00 

Provident  Institution  for  Savings      800.00    57,200.00 

So9.162.70 

CREDITS 

Income $1,962.70 

Editor's  Salary  Fund $300.00 

Publication  Fund      6,400.00 

General  Fund 10,500.00 

Benjamin  Apthorp  Gould  Memorial  Fund 10,000.00 

Edward  Wheelwright  Fund 10,000,00 

Robert  Charles  Billings  Fund 10,000.00 

Robert  Noxon  Toppan  Fund 5,000.00 

Robert  Charles  Winthrop  Jr.  Fund 3,000.00 

Andrew  McFarland  Davis  Fund 2,000.00    57,200.00 

$59,162.70 


Henry  H.  Edes 
Treasurer 
Boston,  17  November,  1913 

REPORT    OF    THE    AUDITING    COMMITTEE 

The  undersigned,  a  Committee  appointed  to  examine  the  Accounts 
of  the  Treasurer  for  the  year  ending  17  November,  1913,  have  at- 
tended to  their  duty  and  report,  that  they  find  them  correctly  kept 
and  properly  vouched,  and  that  proper  evidence  of  the  Investments 
and  of  the  balance  of  Cash  on  hand  has  been  shown  to  us.  This 
Report  is  based  on  the  examination  of  Andrew  Stewart,  certified 
public  accountant. 

Allan  Forbes 
Charles  S.  Rackemann 

Committee 
Boston,  21  November,  1913 
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The  several  Reports  were  accepted  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  of  Publication. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  nominate  offi- 
cers for  the  ensuing  year,  Mr.  George  V.  Leverett  pre- 
sented the  following  list  of  candidates ;  and,  a  ballot  having 
been  taken,  these  gentlemen  were  unanimously  elected : 

PRESIDENT 

HENRY  LEFAVOUR 

VICE-PRESIDENTS 

MARCUS  PERRIN  KNOWLTON 
ANDREW-McFARLAND  DAVIS 

RECORDING   SECRETARY 

HENRY  WINCHESTER  CUNNINGHAM 

CORRESPONDING  SECRETARY 

CHARLES  EDWARDS  PARK     , 

TREASURER 

HENRY  HERBERT  EDES 

REGISTRAR 

FREDERICK  LEWIS  GAY 

MEMBER  OF  THE  COUNCIL   FOR  THREE  YEARS 

MARK  ANTONY  De WOLFE  HOWE 

After  the  meeting  was  dissolved,  dinner  was  served.  The 
guests  of  the  Society  were  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  DeNormandie, 
Dr.  William  Sturgis  Bigelow,  Dr.  Kobert  Montraville  Green, 
and  Messrs.  Augustus  George  Bullock,  Livingston  Davis, 
Francis  Henshaw  Dewey,  Charles  William  Eliot,  Charles 
John  Mclntire,  Edward  Kennard  Rand,  Henry  Paul  Talbot, 
and  William  Roscoe  Thayer.     The  President  presided. 
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DECEMBER   MEETING,  1913 

A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  the  house 
"-  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  No.  28 
Newbury  Street,  Boston,  on  Thursday,  18  December,  1913, 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  President,  Henry 
Lefavour,  LL.D.,  in  the  chair. 

The  Records  of  the  Annual  Meeting  were  read  and 
approved. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  reported  that  letters 
had  been  received  from  Mr.  Francis  Henshaw  Dewey 
and  Mr.  Alfred  Claghorn  Potter  accepting  Resident 
Membership. 

Mr.  Edward  Kennard  Rand  and  Mr.  William  Roscoe 
Thayer,  both  of  Cambridge,  were  elected  Resident  Members. 

Mr.  Albert  Matthews  spoke  as  follows : 

In  the  Preface  to  Volume  II,  issued  last  spring,  it  was  stated  that 
five  of  the  Massachusetts  Royal  Commissions  were  not  printed  be- 
cause "no  copies  have  been  found,  though  diligent  search  has  been 
made  for  them  in  London,  Boston,  and  elsewhere."  In  a  notice  of 
Volume  II  which  appeared  in  the  latest  number  of  the  American  His- 
torical Review,1  Professor  Charles  M.  Andrews  said  that  three  of  the 

1  October,  1913,  xix.  157-158.    Professor  Andrews  says: 

The  first  volume  containing  the  commissions  is  now  before  us  and  the  second, 
which  will  contain  the  royal  instructions  issued  during  the  same  period,  is  already 
provided  for.  With  the  completion  of  this  work  an  undertaking  of  first  import- 
ance will  have  been  finished,  constituting  not  only  the  most  important  publication 
of  this  active  society,  but  the  first  presentation  in  print  of  a  complete  series,  as 
far  as  obtainable,  of  the  commissions  and  instructions  issued  to  a  royal  governor 
in  any  of  the  colonies.  We  can  only  wish  that  an  effort  of  this  kind  would  arouse 
the  state  of  Massacusetts  to  atone  for  a  long  and  not  very  creditable  neglect  by 
printing  its  colonial  records  for  the  period  after  1686.  It  stands  now  with  the 
state  of  South  Carolina  as  the  only  two  of  the  thirteen  original  colonies  that 
have  failed  to  fulfil  this  duty  to  themselves  and  to  colonial  history. 
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five  missing  Commissions  were  extant;  and  upon  my  writing  him  for 
the  references,  he  very  kindly  sent  them.  Hardly  had  these  reached 
me,  when  I  received  from  Miss  Drucker,  our  copyist  in  London,  a 
letter  stating  that  she  had  just  found  two  of  the  Commissions,  one 
of  which  was  not  mentioned  by  Professor  Andrews.1  Thus  four  of 
the  five  Commissions  have  been  recovered  at  one  stroke,  leaving  only 
Isaac  Addington's  Commission  as  Secretary  still  unfound.2  The  four 
Commissions  now  printed  for  £he  first  time  are  the  following: 

I  1691  Dec.   14  William  Stoughton  Lieutenant-Governor 

II  1711  April    7  William  Tailer  Lieutenant-Governor 

III  1715  April  28  William  Tailer  Lieutenant-Governor 

IV  1716  July   28  William  Dummer  Lieutenant-Governor 


WILLIAM   STOUGHTON'S  COMMISSION 
December  14,  1691 


William  R. 
William  &  Mary  by  the  Grace  of  God  King  &  Queen  of  England 
Scotland  France  &  Ireland  Defenders  of  the  Faith  &c    To  our  Trusty 
&  Welbeloved  William  Stoughton  Esqr    Greeting 

1  Though  not  mentioned  by  him,  it  was  of  course  known  to  him.  The  intro- 
ductory note  to  Professor  Andrews's  "Guide  to  the  Materials  for  American  His- 
tory, to  1783,  in  the  Public  Record  Office  of  Great  Britain.  Volume  I.  The  State 
Papers,"  was  dated  October  15,  1912.  The  volume  reached  Boston  last  January, 
at  which  time  the  Preface  and  text  of  Volume  II  were  cast,  so  that,  unfortunately, 
in  preparing  the  Preface  I  could  not  avail  myself  of  the  information  found  in 
Mr.  Andrews's  volume.  Nor  does  that  volume  contain  a  list  of  the  Commissions 
or  Instructions,  though  Mr.  Andrews  writes: 

To  treat  the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  British  policy  demands,  however, 
that  the  student  have  before  him  a  complete  collection  of  all  the  commissions, 
instructions,  and  additional  instructions  issued  to  the  British  colonial  governors, 
Canadian,  American,  and  West  Indian,  from  the  earliest  times  to  1784.  A  list 
of  all  such  documents  is  printed  in  the  Report  of  the  American  Historical  Asso- 
ciation for  1911  (p.  110,  note). 

The  list  referred  to,  compiled  by  Mr.  Andrews  himself,  fills  pp.  396-528  of 
Volume  I  of  the  Report  for  1911.  This  volume,  however,  has  only  just  been 
published  and  my  copy  reached  me  one  week  ago  to-day.  Hence  it  was  not  avail- 
able in  preparing  Volume  II. 

2  This  was  issued  on  or  before  December  11,  1691:  see  p.  97,  above. 
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Whereas  by  Our  Commission  under  Our  Great  Seale  of  England  bear- 
ing date  the  12th  day  of  this  instant  December  We  have  thought  fit 
Mr  William  to  constitute  &  appoint  Our  Trusty  &  Welbeloved  Sr 
stoughton  William  Phips  Kn*  to  be  Our  Captain  Generall  &  Gover- 
ieu  ovem  nor  j^  q^  Q£  Qljr  provjnce  0f  the  Massachusets  Bay  in 
New  England,  and  also  to  be  Our  Lieuten*  &  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  Militia  within  Our  whole  Territory  &  Dominion  of  New  England  in 
America.  And  Whereas  We  repose  especiall  Trust  &  confidence  in  yr 
Loyalty  Courage  &  circumspection.  We  do  by  these  presents  constitute 
&  appoint  you  to  be  Our  Lieu*  Govern1-  of  Our  Province  of  the  Massa- 
chusets Bay  in  New  England,  and  to  be  Deputy  Lieu*  of  the  Militia 
within  Our  whole  Territory  &  Dominion  of  New  England  in  America. 
To  have  hold  exercise  and  enjoy  the  said  Place  &  Office,  for  &  during 
Our  pleasure  with  all  Rights,  Priviledges,  Profits,  Perquisits  &  Advan- 
tages to  the  same  belonging,  or  appertaining  And  in  case  of  the  death 
or  absence  of  the  said  Sr  William  Phipps  We  do  hereby  authorize  &  re- 
quire you  to  execute  &  performe  all  &  Singular  ye  Powers  &  directions 
contained  in  Our  said  Commission  to  Sr  William  Phipps,  and  such 
Instructions  as  We  have  already  or  hereafter  Shall  from  time  to  time 
Send  unto  him.  And  you  are  to  observe  &  follow  such  orders  &  Direc- 
tions as  you  shall  receive  from  Vs,  the  said  Sr  William  Phipps,  or  any 
other  Our  Chief  Govr  of  Our  Said  Province  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
in  New  England,  and  Our  Lieuten*  &  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Militia 
within  Our  whole  Territory  and  Dominion  of  New  England  for  ye  time 
being,  And  We  do  hereby  command  all  &  Singular  Our  Officers  Ministers 
&  Loving  Subjects  of  Our  Said  Province  &  Dominion  and  others  whom  it 
may  concerne  to  take  due  notice  hereof,  and  to  give  their  ready  obedience 
accordingly  Given  at  Our  Court  at  Kensington  the  14th  day  of  Decem- 
ber 1691  in  the  3  d  yeare  of  Our  Reigne. 

By  his  Majtys  command 
Nottingham.1 
II 

WILLIAM  TAILERS  FIRST  COMMISSION 
April  7,  1711 


Anne  R. 

Anne,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  France  and 
Ireland  Defender  of  the  Faith  &ca  To  our  Trusty  and  Welbeloved 
William  Tailer  Greeting. 

1  Public  Record  Office,  Colonial  Office,  Class  324,  Vol.  22,  pp.  409-410. 
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Whereas  by  Our  Commission  under  Our  Great  Seal  of  England,  bear- 
ing date  the  first  day  of  April  1702  in  the  first  Year  of  Our  Reign,  Wee 
CoH.  wm  have  constituted  and  appointed  Our  Trusty  &  Welbeloved 

Taiier  Lieut  Joseph  Dudley  Esqr  Our  Captain  Generall  &  Governor 
Ma^achuteta  in  Cilief  in  &  over  0ur  Province  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  in  New-  Bay  in  New  England  &  the  Territorys  depending  thereon 
in  America.  Wee  reposing  especial  Trust  &  Confidence  in 
Your  Loyalty  Courage  &  Circumspection,  do  by  these  Presents  consti- 
tute &  appoint  you  the  Said  William  Tailer  to  be  Our  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  Our  Said  Province  &  Territorys  of  the  Massachusets  Bay 
in  New  England,  To  have,  hold,  exercise  &  enjoy  the  said  Place  and 
Office  for  and  during  Our  Pleasure,  with  all  Rights,  Privileges,  Profits, 
Perquisits  &  Advantages  to  the  Same  belonging  or  appertaining.  And 
further  in  case  of  the  Death  or  absence  of  the  Said  Joseph  Dudley,  We 
Do  hereby  Authorize  and  empower  You  to  execute  &  performe  all  and 
Singular  the  Powers  and  Directions  contained  in  the  said  Commission 
to  the  Said  Joseph  Dudley  &  Such  Instructions  as  are  already  or 
hereafter  Shall  from  time  to  time  be  Sent  to  him.  And  You  are  to 
observe  &  follow  Such  Orders  &  Directions  as  You  Shall  receive  from 
Us,  the  Said  Joseph  Dudley,  or  any  other  chief  Governor  of  the  Said 
Province,  &  Territorys  of  the  Massachusets  Bay  in  New  England  for 
the  time  being.  And  all  &  singular  our  Officers,  Ministers  &  Loving 
Subjects  of  Our  Said  Province  and  Territorys,  &  others  whom  it  may 
concern,  are  hereby  commanded  to  take  due  notice  hereof,  and  to  give 
their  ready  obedience  accordingly.  Given  at  Our  Court  at  S*  James's 
the  Seventh  day  of  April  1711.  in  the  Tenth  Year  of  Our  Reign. 

By  Her  Maty'3  Command. 
Dartmouth.1 

Ill 

WILLIAM  TAILER'S  SECOND  COMMISSION 
April  28,  1715 


George  R. 

George  by  the  Grace  of  God  King  of  Great  Britain  france  and  Ireland 
defender  of  the  faith  &ca  to  our  Trusty  and  Welbeloved  William 
Taylor  Esqr  Greeting 

1  Public  Record  Office,  Colonial  Office,  Class  324,  Vol.  32,  pp.  68-69.  There  is 
also  a  copy  of  this  Commission  in  Public  Record  Office,  Colonial  Office,  Class 
389,  Vol.  42,  pp.  65-66. 
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Whereas  by  our  Commission  under  our  great  Seal  of  Great  Brittaine 
bearing  date  the  day  of  in  the  first  year  of  our 

William  Taylor  ^e^gn  We  nave  Constituted  &  appointed  our  Trusty  and 
Esqr  Lieut  Welbeloved  Elizeus  Burges  Esqr  our  Captain  General  and 
Massachusetts  Governour  in  Cheif  in  and  over  our  Province  of  the 
Bay  in  New  Massachussets  bay  in  New.  England  and  the  Territories 
depending  thereon  in  America,  We  reposing  Especial 
Trust  and  Confidence  in  your  Loyalty  Courage  and  Circumspection,  do 
by  these  Presents  Constitute  and  appoint  you  the  Said  William  Taylor 
to  be  our  Lieut.  Governour  of  our  Said  Province  and  Territories  of  the 
Massachussets  bay  in  New-England  to  have  hold  and  Enjoy  the  Said 
Place  and  Office,  for  and  During  our  Pleasure,  with  all  rights  Priviledges 
Profitts  Perquisites  and  advantages  to  the  Same  belonging  or  Appertain- 
ing and  further  in  Case  of  the  Death  or  absence  of  the  said  Elizeus 
Burges  We  do  hereby  authorize  and  Impower  you  to  Execute  and  Per- 
form all  and  singular  the  powers  and  Directions  Contained  in  the  Said 
Commission  to  the  said  Elizeus  Burges  and  such  Instructions  as  are 
already  or  hereafter  shall  from  time  to  time  be  Sent  to  him,  and  you  are 
to  observe  and  follow  Such  orders  and  Directions  as  you  shall  receive 
from  us,  the  Said  Elizeus  Burges,  or  any  other  Cheif  Governor  of  the 
said  Province  and  territories  of  Massachusets  bay  in  New  England  for 
the  time  being  and  all  and  singular  our  officers  Ministers  and  Loving 
Subjects  of  our  said  Province  and  Territories  and  all  others  whom  it 
may  Concern  are  hereby  Commanded  to  take  due  notice  hereof  and  to 
give  their  Ready  obedience  accordingly.  Given  at  our  Court  at  St. 
James's  the  28th  day  of  April  1715,  in  the  first  year  of  our  Reign 

By  His  Majty'a  Comand. 

James  Stanhope.1 


IV 


,   WILLIAM   DUMMER'S   FIRST  COMMISSION 
July  28,  1716 


George  P.  C.  R. 
George  Prince  of  WTales  &ca  Guardian  of  the  Kingdom  of  Great  Brit- 
tain  &ca  &  His  Majestys  Lieutenant  within  ye  Same,  To  William 
Dummer  Esqr  Greeting, 


Public  Record  Office,  Colonial  Office,  Class  5,  Vol.  190,  p.  258. 
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Whereas  by  his  Majesty's  Commission  under  the  great  Seal  of  Great 

Brittain  bearing  date  ye  day  of  last  past,  he  hath 

William  Dum-     constituted  and  appointed  Samuel  Shute  Esqre  his  Cap- 

mer  Esqr  Lt.      ^am  General  and  Governour  in  Chief  in  and  over  the 

Govr  of  Massa- 

chusets  Bay  in  Province  of  Massachusetts  bay  in  New  England  and  the 
N.  England  j  Territories  depending  thereon  in  America,  We  doe  in  his 
Majestys  Name  by  these  presents  constitute  and  appoint  you  the  said 
Will:  Dummer  to  be  his  Majesty's  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  Said 
Province  and  Territories  of  Massachusetts  bay  in  new  England,  to  have 
hold  and  enjoy  the  said  Place  &  Office,  for  &  during  His  Majesty's 
Pleasure,  with  all  Rights  privileges  Profits  Perquisites  and  Advantages 
to  the  same  belonging  &  appertaining  and  further  in  Case  of  the  Death 
or  Absence  of  the  Said  Samuel  Shute,  We  do  in  His  Majesty's  Name  au- 
thorize &impower  You  to  execute  and  perform  all  and  singular  the  Powers 
and  Directions  contained  in  the  said  Comission  to  the  Said  Samuel  Shute 
and  Such  Instructions  as  are  already  or  hereafter  shall  from  time  to  time 
be  sent  to  him,  and  You  are  to  observe  and  follow  such  Ordrs  &  Direc- 
tions as  you  shall  receive  from  His  Majesty,  the  said  Samuel  Shute,  or 
any  other  Chief  Governor  of  the  Said  Province  and  Territories  of  Massa- 
chusetts bay  in  New  England  for  the  time  being  And  all  and  Singular 
his  Maty's  Officers,  Ministers,  and  loving  Subjects  of  the  Said  Province 
and  Territories  &  all  others  whom  it  may  concern  are  hereby  commanded 
to  take  due  Notice  hereof,  and  to  give  their  ready  obedience  Accordingly 
Given  at  the  Court  at  Hampton  Court  ye  28th  July  1716  in  the  Second 
Year  of  his  Majesty's  Reign. 

By  his  Royal  Highness's  Comand 
P:  Methuen.1 

On  behalf  of  Mr.  Appleton  P.  C.  Griffin,  a  Correspond- 
ing Member,  a  photostat  was  exhibited  of  a  letter  dated 
Boston,  2  May,  1775,  written  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  James 
Abercrombie  of  the  British  Army  to  Lieutenant-Governor 
Cadwallader  Colden  of  New  York.2 

Mr.  Henry  H.  Edes  read  a  paper  on  John  Tileston, 
master  of  the  North  Writing  School  in  Boston,  and  exhibited 
his  portrait,  painted  by  Greenwood,  some  pieces  of  his  family 


1  Public  Record  Office,  Colonial  Office,  Class  5,  Vol.  190,  pp.  356-357. 
8  The  letter  is  printed  in  2  Proceedings  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  xi. 
304-306. 
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silver,  and  an  original  letter  written  to  him  by  Samuel 
Adams  in  January,  1783. 

The  Rev.  Henry  A.  Parker  exhibited  a  photograph  of  a 
portrait  of  Brampton  Gurdon,  whose  daughter  Muriel 
married  Richard  Saltonstall.1  The  original  belongs  to  the 
Rev.  Dr.  William  J.  Seabury  of  New  York  City. 

On  behalf  of  Mr.  Denison  R.  Slade,  a  Corresponding 
Member,  a  letter  was  read  dated  Boston,  18  May,  1817, 
written  by  his  grandfather  Jacob  Tilton  Slade 2  to  the  latter's 
sisters.     The  letter  is  incomplete,  but  some  extracts  follow : 

The  time  hass  passed  that  I  ought  to  have  improved  in  writing  you 
an  account  of  my  winters  dissipation.  Perhaps  tho'  late  it  may  not  be 
the  less  amusing.  I  have  as  usual  entered  into  all  the  fashionable 
amusements  of  the  season.  Society  is  the  only  happiness  of  a  social 
being  and  without  which  we  cannot  live  enjoying  the  comforts  offered 
us  in  the  world.  Without  a  friend  or  intimate  acquaintance  to  partici- 
pate in  our  pleaures  as  well  as  our  pains  our  lives  would  be  but  one 
continued  scene  of  mournful  solitude.  Time  would  travel  but  a  weary 
pace  —  all  would  seem  gloomy,  dull  and  clogged.  No  one  to  cheer  up 
the  drooping  spirits,  to  heal  the  wounded  heart  or  pour  ye  balm  of 
consolation  into  the  weary  bosom.  We  should  return  to  the  savage 
state  —  a  state  not  to  be  desired  by  those  who  have  tasted  the  pleasures 
of  enlightened  society.  In  proportion  as  society  is  polished  and  refined 
so  is  friendship.  The  opinion  which  prevails  among  the  good  but  un- 
fashionable class,  is,  that  not  only  the  mind  but  the  heart  is  corrupted 
by  constant  intercourse  with  people  of  high  life.  My  idea  is  just  the 
reverse.  There  is  a  much  greater  proportion  of  what  is  styled  fashion- 
able people  in  this  country  and  nobility  in  Europe,  virtuous  &  morally 
good  than  among  any  other  class  of  society.  There  is  and  always  has 
existed  a  disposition  amongst  the  middling  and  lower  order  of  people 
of  every  country  to  make  it  appear  that  all  those  above  them  are  vicious. 
In  the  common  walks  of  life  we  see  this  every  day.  Let  us  appeal  to 
ourselves  —  are  we  not  satisfied  by  experience  that  the  better  educated, 
the  more  elevated  and  enlightened  is  the  mind  —  and  who  are  the  best 
educated  —  they  are  not  found  among  the  indigent  surely  nor  are  they 


1  See  Publications  of  this  Society,  viii.  202,  x.  356. 

2  For  Jacob  T.  Slade  (1778-1854),  the  father  of  our  late  associate  Dr.  Daniel 
D.  Slade,  see  Publications  of  this  Society,  vL  216. 
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to  be  met  with  generally  in  the  middling  walks  of  life.  No  you  find 
them  more  numerous  among  the  hereditary  rich,  and  "the  oldest  and 
and  most  respectable  families  —  those  whom  circumstances  from  time 
immemorial  have  enabled  them  to  educate  their  children  in  the  best 
manner.  It  is  idle  to  believe  that  because  the  nobility  of  a  country 
assemble  together  oftener  at  Balls  and  court  parties  they  have  less  in- 
struction fewer  virtues  &  less  wisdom  than  others.  We  are  apt  to 
measure  the  virtues  &  vices  of  mankind  by  a  standard  of  our  own  and 
as  the  majority  is  wicked,  those  who  are  really  good  are  never  properly 
estimated.  As  we  are  naturally  jealous  and  in  proportion  more  so  as 
we  are  low  born  &  bred  is  it  at  all  to  be  wondered  at  that  those  who 
are  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  should  be  anxious  to  reach  the  top  or 
pull  down  him  who  has  gained  the  summit. 

Having  prepared  my  account  of  the  dissipations  of  Boston  I  now  think 
it  quite  time  to  come  to  the  point  by  giving  you  some  details.  Early 
in  the  winter  we  had  not  as  many  Balls  and  tea  parties  as  usual  but  in 
consequence  of  two  or  three  recent  marriages  many  dinners  and  evening 
parties  have  taken  place.  I  dined  out  yesterday  and  was  engaged  to 
two  tea  parties  &  a  musical  society.  In  consequence  of  a  late  dinner  I 
was  not  able  to  go  to  but  two  of  them.  One  of  the  late  marriages  has 
caused  quite  a  sensation  not  on  account  of  its  being  very  extraordinary 
or  unexpected,  on  the  contrary  because  it  has  been  expected  for  a  long 
time  —  Mr.  H.  G.  Otis,  son  of  the  great  Mr.  Otis  the  most  celebrated 
orator  of  fashionable  men  in  New  England,  to  Miss  Eliza  Boardman 
much  distinguished  for  her  beauty  and  acquirements.  She  speaks 
the  french  and  Spanish  languages  with  much  fluency  and  is  remark- 
ably well  instructed  in  her  own.  She  is  enchanting  in  conversation  & 
of  pleasing  manners  tho'  by  some  thought  rather  affected.  Her  form  is 
very  fine  and  just  that  height  most  usually  admired.  In  dancing  she 
sometimes  attempts  more  execution  than  grace  (altho*  naturally  grace- 
ful) in  doing  which  she  has  often  excited  observation.  Not  ill  natured 
as  you  frequently  hear  for  she  is  so  perfectly  amiable  and  so  much  be- 
loved by  all  her  friends  &  acquaintances  that  any  remark  that  might 
be  made  would  be  regretting  not  answering  such  a  mistake.  I  think 
she  must  be  about  twenty  years  of  age.  Mr.  O.  her  husband  is  a  young 
and  respectable  lawyer  —  his  talents  are  above  mediocrity,  but  I  do 
not  believe  he  will  ever  aim  at  that  seat  of  eminence  his  father  holds.1 .  .  . 

1  Harrison  Gray  Otis  (1765-1848),  whose  Life  and  Letters  have  recently  been 
published  by  our  associate  Mr.  Samuel  E.  Morison,  graduated  from  Harvard 
College  in  1783;  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  Jr.  (1792-1827)  graduated  in  1811.  The 
latter's  marriage  to  Miss  Eliza  Henderson  Boardman  took  place  in  Boston  on 
May  6,  1817  (Columbian  Centinel,  May,  10,  p.  2/3). 
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We  have  a  great  deal  of  gossiping  here  among  the  ladies  consequently- 
many  idle  stories.  /  of  course  have  been  brought  upon  the  list.  Within 
two  or  three  months  I  have  been  engaged  to  as  many  ladies  but  they 
have  no  more  foundation  than  the  story  you  said  was  in  circulation  about 
me  and  Mrs.  E.  of  Ports.  The  fact  is,  my  engagements  abroad  of  a 
commercial  nature  put  it  entirely  out  of  the  question,  at  present  —  I  must 
make  another  voyage  to  Europe  before  I  can  think  of  matrimony.1  .  .  . 

The  musical  party  that  I  attended  last  evening  was  delightful.  The 
daughter  of  the  Russian  Consul  2  for  whom  it  was  made  is  about  nine 
years  old  and  a  prodigy.  Her  execution  on  the  Piano  is  wonderful 
and  her  taste  for  music  surpasses  every  thing  you  can  imagine.  She 
plays  the  most  difficult  pieces  that  can  be  written.  Her  father  who  is  a 
great  Musician,  says,  no  Compositor  of  Music  in  Europe  can  write  [any- 
thing] which  his  daughter  Eliza  cannot  play  in  five  days.  He  has  been 
frequently  asked  why  he  should  sacrifice  so  much  of  this  child's  time 
to  an  accomplishment  so  unnecessary.  She  used  to  practice  seven 
hours  a  day.  His  reply  has  always  been  "  my  daughter  has  a  taste  for 
music  and  I  have  made  her  mistress  of  it  before  she  was  old  enough  to  be- 
come much  of  any  thing  else.  Besides  her  knowledge  of  music,  she  knoivs 
as  much  of  every  thing  as  most  children  of  her  age. "  All  this  is  the  fruit  of 
industry  and  a  better  distribution  of  time  than  is  common  amongst 
children.  The  mind  of  children  is  very  flexible  capable  of  much  more 
than  it  is  usually  set  about  to  perform,  it  is  naturally  indolent  and  re- 
quires not  only  a  proper  direction  but  something  to  stimulate  it.  Happy 
is  that  child  who  has  a  parent  of  an  elevated  mind  —  Whose  virtues  are 
an  example  and  whose  nobleness  of  soul  is  stampt  on  every  thought 
and  action  of  this  image  of  himself.  How  few  of  the  great  mass  of 
people  are  there  of  cultivated  minds  and  much  fewer  of  virtues  worthy 
imitation.  Many  who  now  linger  out  an  existence  of  infamy  might  have 
been  ornaments  in  society  —  some  of  them  had  birth  education  and  all 
but  example  —  by  that  alone,  have  they  fallen.  You  must  have  knowl- 
edge of  this  fact  in  your  own  small  town. 

I  am  delighted  and  proud  of  every  relation  of  ours  however  distant, 
if  they  are  respectable.  One  thing  I  am  very  proud  of,  which  is  my 
ancestors.  I  feel  and  believe  they  were  honorable  and  high  minded 
people  and  that  I  have  flowing  in  my  veins  their  pure  blood  changed 
by  nothing  but  climate.  I  lament  nothing  but  having  received  so 
poor  an  education  when  young.    Had  Heaven  blessed  my  parents  with 

1  On  May  13,  1819,  he  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Rogers,  daughter  of  Daniel 
Denison  and  Elizabeth  (Bromfield)  Rogers. 

2  Alexis  Eustaphieve. 
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better  means  I  have  no  doubt  more  would  have  been  spent  upon  it  or 
towards  accomplishing  that  which  would  have  made  me  a  different 
member  in  society.    Alas  I  will  complain  no  more. 

Mr.  William  C.  Lane  read  extracts  from  a  small  volume 
recently  acquired  by  the  Harvard  College  Library,  the 
"  Journal  &  Expense  Account,  1784-85  "  of  John  Jenks,1  a 
dry  goods  merchant  of  Salem,  in  which  were  noted  events 
during  three  trips  taken  in  the  business  interests  of  William 
Gray,  an  eminent  merchant  of  his  day. 


1  John  Jenks  was  born  in  Medford  December  6,  1751,  and  died  in  Salem  Oc- 
tober 11,  1817. 
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JANUARY  MEETING,   1914 

A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  the  house 
■**■  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  No.  28 
Newbury  Street,  Boston,  on  Thursday,  22  January,  1914, 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  President,  Henry 
Lefavour,  LL.D.,  in  the  chair. 

The  Records  of  the  last  Stated  Meeting  were  read  and 
approved. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  reported  that  letters  had 
been  received  from  Mr.  William  Roscoe  Thayer  and  Mr. 
Edward  Kennard  Rand  accepting  Resident  Membership. 

Mr.  Charles  Hall  Grandgent  of  Cambridge,  and  Mr. 
Franklin  Pierce  Rice  of  Worcester,  were  elected  Resident 
Members. 

Mr.  William  C.  Lane  alluded  to  the  approaching  one 
hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  burning  of  Harvard 
Hall,  at  Cambridge,  which  will  be  celebrated  by  the  Har- 
vard Memorial  Society  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  this  month. 

Mr.  Clarence  W.  Bowen,  a  Corresponding  Member,  read 
a  paper  on  Governor  John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  of  Connecticut. 
This  was  illustrated  by  lantern  slides  of  original  portraits  of 
the  Winthrop  and  other  early  New  England  families,  of  Eng- 
lish friends  of  New  England,  and  of  maps,  manuscripts,  and 
localities  connected  with  the  Winthrops. 
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FEBRUARY  MEETING,  1914 

A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  the  house 
f-^  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
No.  28  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  on  Thursday,  26  February, 
1914,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  President,  Henry 
Lefavour,  LL.D.,  in  the  chair. 

The  Records  of  the  last  Stated  Meeting'  were  read  and 
approved. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  reported  that  letters  had 
been  received  from  Mr.  Charles  Hall  Grandgent  and 
Mr.  Franklin  Pierce  Rice  accepting  Resident  Membership. 

The  President  announced  the  death  of  Louis  Cabot,  a 
Resident  Member,  on  the  9th  of  February,  and  of  the  Hon. 
Joshua  Lawrence  Chamberlain,  a  Corresponding  Member, 
on  the  24th  of  February. 

The  President  spoke  of  a  plan  now  on  foot  to  erect  in 
Boston  a  statue  of  Anne  Hutchinson. 

Mr.  Worthington  C.  Ford  communicated  a  Diary  kept 
by  Washington  at  Mt.  Vernon  during  the  months  of  May, 
June,  and  July,  1786.1 


1  This  Diary  is  in  continuation  of  two  Diaries  —  one  extending  from  Septem- 
ber 27  to  December  31,  1785,  the  other  extending  from  January  1  to  April  30, 
1786  —  communicated  by  Mr.  Ford  in  February,  1901,  and  March,  1902  (Pub- 
lications, vii.  127-181,  341-398). 
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DIARY  OF  GEORGE  WASHINGTON 
May-July,  1786 


MAY  — 1786 
Monday  — first 

Rid  to  the  Fishing  landing  and  to  the  Plantation,  at  the  Ferry,  Dogue 
run,  and  Muddy  hole,  perceived  the  Siberian  Wheat  at  the  two  first  had 
come  up  thinly  which  I  attributed  partly  to  bad  seed  and  partly  to  two 
thin  sowing  as  the  oats  and  Barley  at  all  three  were  also  too  thin,  and 
where  the  ground  had  been  wet  —  and  hard  baked  none  appeared. 

Set  them  to  drilling  the  common  corn  at  Muddy  hole,  and  to  sewing 
clover  seed  in  the  neck  on  the  oats.  —  the  ground  for  which  was  in  bad 
order;  being  so  hard  baked  that  the  roller  could  make  no  impression  on 
it.  —  this  business  has  been  unreasonably  delayed,  partly  from  the  late 
arrival  of  the  seed  from  Phila  &  partly  from  neglect  &  unfavourable 
weather  after  it  did  arrive. 

But  indifferent  luck  in  fishing  to  day. 

Planted,  or  rather  transplanted  from  the  Box  sent  me  by  Col0  Wm 
Washington  *  S°  Carolina  6  of  the  Sweet  scented,  or  aromatic  shrubs 
in  my  shrubberies,  on  each  side  the  serpentine  walks  on  this  (on  the 
east)  side  of  the  Garden  gate  —  the  rest  of  these  shrubs  I  suffered  to 
remain  in  the  Box  as  they  were  beginning  to  shoot  forth  buds  &  it  might 
be  too  late  to  remove  them.  —  Wind  at  N°  West. 

Tuesday  —  2 

Thermometer  at  60  in  the  Morning  69  at  noon  —  and  62  at  night. 

Wind  Easterly  but  not  very  fresh  clear  and  pleasant.  —  rid  by  Muddy 
hole  plantation  into  the  neck — at  the  first  finished  drilling  the  common 
corn,  and  ordered  the  plow  to  be  sent  to  Dogue  run.  At  the  latter  I 
began  to  Drill  the  common  corn  in  the  furthermost  cut  —  next  the  river 
opposite  to  Mr.  Digges's  —  &  continued  the  sowing  of  clover,  there  — 
could  perceive  no  vegitation  in  the  Burnet;  Saint  foin/or  other  grass 
which  had  been  sown  at  this  place. 

Planted  Pumpions  at  Morris  near  the  old  Houses  in  which  Mrs  Wade 
lived;  in  a  light  Sandy  soil  10  feet  apart. 

Began  to  harrow  the  ground  at  Morris's,  that  is  Dogue  run  planta- 

1  For  a  sketch  of  Col.  William  Washington  (1752-1810),  see  Appleton's  Cy- 
clopaedia of  American  Biography,  vi.  384.  In  an  earlier  volume  of  our  Publica- 
tions (vii.  271  note  1)  it  was  wrongly  stated  that  he  was  "probably"  William 
Augustine  Washington,  son  of  Washington's  half-brother  Augustine  Washington. 
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tion  in  which  the  bad  clover  seed  was  sown  last  fall  in  order  to  sprinkle 
Timothy  seed  on  it. 

Planted  140  seed  sent  me  by  Col°  Wm  Washington  and  said  by  him 
to  be  the  seed  of  the  large  Magnolia  or  Laurel  of  Carolina  in  boxes  N° 
4-5  &  6  near  the  green  house. 

Also  21  of  the  Illinois  nuts;  1  compleating  at  the  N°  end,  the  piece  of 
a  row  in  My  Botanical  Garden  in  which  on  the  —  of  —  I  put  Glouces- 
ter hiccory  nuts. 

Wednesday  —  3d 

Thermometer  at  60  in  the  morning  67  at  noon  —  and  62  at  night. 

Calm  and  clear  in  the  Morning  —  about  noon  the  wind  sprung  up 
from  the  Southward  and  towds  night  veered  round  to  the  eastwd  and 
turned  cool  —  Midday  warm. 

Rid  to  Muddy  hole,  Dogue  run  and  Ferry  plantations  —  Also  to  the 
fishing  landing. 

At  the  1st  hoed  up  the  sunken  &  cold  places  in  which  Barley  had  been 
sowed  and  was  rotten  in  order  to  resow  them. 

At  the  next  I  had  the  ground  which  was  harrowed  yesterday  &  cross 
harrowing  to  day  sowed  with  seeds  from  my  Hay  loft.  Which  I  directed 
to  be  again  harrowed,  to  cover  the  seed  and  more  effectually  loosen  the 
earth.  Also  began  to  drill  Peas  at  this  —  the  large  sort,  next  the  Barley. 
Caught  a  good  Many  Fish  yesterday,  not  many  today. 

Planted  two  rows  of  the  everlasting  Peas  in  my  botanical  Garden,  in 
the  section  which  contained  the  guinea  grass  that  would  not  stand  the 
winter.  —  Also  2  rows  of  the  acorn  of  the  live  &  water  oak  in  the  same 
garden,  adjoining  the  row  which  has  the  Hiccory  &  Illinois  nuts.  And 
in  box  No.  9  in  the  garden  by  the  Green  House  was  put  a  pestatia  nut 
given  to  me  by  Col°  Mead.2 

Perceived  the  seeds  of  the  Honey  locust  to  be  coming  up,  irregularly 

—  whether  owing  to  their  being  shallowest  planted  —  hardness  of  ground 

—  or  wet  I  cannot  say.  Also  observed  the  clover  &  orchard  grass  seed 
which  had  been  sowed  under  the  Pines  in  the  pine  grove  for  an  experi- 
ment, was  coming  up  pretty  thick. 

Thursday  —  f 

Thermometer  at  58  in  the  morning  68  at  noon  —  and  63  at  night. 
Clear  and  pleasant  with  but  little  wind,  and  that  easterly.     Towards 

1  Pecan  nuts.  Writing  to  Francis  Hopkinson  on  December  12,  1786,  Jeffer- 
son said:  "The  paccan-nut  is,  as  you  conjecture,  the  Illinois  nut"  (Writings, 
1853,  ii.  74). 

2  Col.  Richard  Kidder  Meade. 
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evening  it  began  to  lower  a  little,  and  at  night  a  circle  appeared  round 
the  moon. 

Doctr  Craik  came  here  in  the  forenoon,  &  crossed  the  river.  After 
Dinner  on  his  return  home,  at  wch  time  I  set  out  for  Abingdon  in  order 
(to  morrow)  to  survey  My  4  miles  run  Tract,  on  which  I  had  cause  to 
apprehend  trespasses  had  been  committed. 

Sent  Majr  Washington  *  to  Town  on  Business  when  he  and  Mr.  Lund 
Washington  engaged  to  Mr  Watson  100.  Barrls  of  My  Flour  to  be  de- 
livered next  week  at  32/9  p  Barr1 

Not  many  fish  caught  to  day  at  the  Ferry. 

Made  good  the  missing  Barley  at  Muddy  hole. 

Friday  5th 

Thermometer  at  62  in  the  morning  67  at  noon  —  and  63  at  night. 

The  Morning  mild  and  agreeable,  as  indeed  it  was  through  the 
day  till  towards  evening,  when  it  began  to  lower  pretty  much  — 
a  large  &  distinct  circle  round  the  Sun  before  noon  &  lasted  a  gd 
while. 

Set  out  early  from  Abingdon,  and  beginning  at  the  upper  corner  of 
my  Land  (or  4  miles  run)  a  little  below  an  old  Mill;  I  ran  the  Tract 
agreeably  to  the  courses  &  distances,  of  a  Plat  made  thereof  by  John 
Hough,  in  the  year  1766  (Novr)  in  presence  of  Col°  Carlyle  &  Mr  James 
Mercer.  —  Not  havg  Hough's  field  Notes,  &  no  corner  trees  being  noted 
in  His  Plot,  I  did  not  attempt  to  look  for  lines;  but  allowing  one  degree 
for  the  variation  of  compass  since  the  survey,  above  mentioned  was  made, 
I  run  the  courses  and  distances  only;  &  was  unable  for  want  of  time  to 
do  more  than  run  the  lines  that  bro*  me  to  the  run  again,  the  meanders 
of  wch  must  be  run  at  some  other  time  in  order  to  ascertain  with  pre- 
cision the  quantity  of  land  which  is  contained.  —  Upon  the  whole  I 
found  this  tract  fully  equal  to  my  expectations.  —  The  whole  of  it  is 
well  wooded,  some  part  is  pretty  well  timbered;  and  generally  speaking, 
it  is  level.  —  About  the  main  road,  or  the  South  side  of  the  tract,  Tres- 
passes (on  the  wood)  had  been  made  but  one  degree  less,  than  I  expected 
to  find.  —  and  as  I  run  the  lines  as  set  done  by  Hough,  with  the  varia- 
tion; I  run  into  the  fields  lately  Col°  Carlyles  (now  Whitings)  so  far  as 
to  cut  off  12  or  15  acres  of  his  inclosures,  and  made  the  plat  close  very 
well  to  the  run. 

Returned  at  night  to  Abingdon,  being  attended  in  the  labours  of  the 
day,  by  Doctr  Stuart. 

1  George  Augustine  Washington,  son  of  Washington's  brother,  Charles  Wash- 
ington. 
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Saturday  —  6th 

Thermometer  at  52  in  the  Morng  58  at  noon  —  and  56  at  night 

A  fresh  wind  all  night  at  N°Et  Morning  and  forenoon  very  cloudy,  with 
a  mizzling  rain,  but  not  enough  to  wet  the  ground  —  wind  from  the 
same  qr  or  a  little  more  northerly,  continuing  all  day,  which  made  it  cool 
and  disagreeable. 

After  an  early  breakfast  I  set  out  on  my  return  home,  &  taking  Muddy 
hole  in  my  way,  returned  about  10  O'clock. 

Found  that  all  the  large  (Indian)  Peas  I  had,  had  been  sown  with  the 
drill  plow  yesterday,  at  Dogue  run  whh  only  compleated  8  rows  after 
which  they  proceeded  to  sow  the  small  black  eyed  peas  &  finished  with 

ym 

That  the  drill  plow  in  the  neck  had  finished  planting  the  common  corn 
in  the  cut  in  which  it  had  first  begun  and  was  proceeding  in  the  end  ad- 
joining, and  that  the  Muddy  hole  people  had  just  begun  to  Hoe  the  new 
ground  (for  corn)  in  front  of  the  Home  House. 

That  the  Ferry  Plantation  had  begun  to  Plant  corn,  in  the  common 
mode,  for  want  of  the  drill  plow,  which  was  otherwise  engaged.  And 
that  an  indifferent  hd  had  been  made  of  catching  Fish  since  Wednesday 
last. 

Sunday  —  7th 

Thermometer  at  56  in  the  Morng  67  at  noon  and  66  at  night. 

Clear  with  the  wind  fresh  but  not  cold,  from  the  n°  west,  all  day  — 
Towards  night  it  died  away  &  inclined  to  the  southward  more,  —  Mr 
Porter,  Mr  Murray,  (Young)  Mr  Bowen,  and  a  Captain  Aitkins  came 
(by  invitation)  to  dine  with  us  to  day,  and  returned  to  Alexandria  in  the 
evening.  —  just  as  we  were  about  to  set  down  to  Dinner  Doctr  Craik,  his 
wife,  son  William,  and  Daughters  (Miss  Craik  &  Miss  Nancy)  came  in 
Dined  &  stayed  all  night. 

Monday  —  8th 

Thermometer  at  60  in  the  Morning  70  at  noon  and  68  at  night. 

Clear,  Calm  &  warm. 

Rid  to  Muddy  hole  &  Dogue  run  began  at  the  first  to  cross  the  lists  in 
order  to  Plant  corn  —  the  early  corn  &  Indian  Pease  at  this  place  were 
coming  up.  Sent  a  carpenter  to  put  a  new  axle  &  do  some  other  repairs 
to  the  Barrel  plow  at  Dogue  run. 

Sowed  3  rows  of  the  Border  grass  seeds  in  the  inclosure  behind  the 
stables,  adjoining  to,  and  just  below  the  Cape  wheat  &  next  the  fence  — 
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Next  to  these  was  near  a  row  of  yellow  clover  —  the  first  was  given  to  me 
by  Col°  Fitzhugh1  of  Maryland  and  the  other  by  Col°  Cha8  Carter  of 
Ludlow. — these  rows  were  two  feet  a  part,  and  the  seeds  sown  very  thin  in 
the  rows  that  the  more  seeds  might  be  saved  from  them  for  ye  next  year8 

On  Saturday  last  the  dead  cedars  in  My  Shrubberies  were  replaced 
by  live  ones  just  taken  up.  Doctr  Craik,  wife  &  family  went  away  after 
breakfast. 

In  the  evening  a  Captn  Whaley  from  Yohiogany  came  in  on  some 
business  respecting  the  affairs  of  the  deceased  Co1  Crawford  —  and 
Hugh  Stephenson  to  whom  I  gave  under  cover  to  Tho8  Smith  Esqr  (my 
lawyer  in  that  country)  a  Bill  of  Sale  and  the  letter  wch  enclosed  it 
which  the  said  Col°  Crawford  had  sent  me  in  the  m°  of  May  1774  as 
security  for  what  he  owed  me,  and  to  indemnify  me  for  my  engagements 
in  his  behalf,  to  see  if  they  were  valid  &  would  cover  the  debt  he  owed 
me,  as  they  never  had  been  recorded.  —  I  also  gave  him  the  statement 
of  my  ace*  with  Col°  John,  and  the  deceased  Hugh  Stephenson  which, 
in  behalf  of  the  latter  he  promised  to  pay  and  to  obtain  the  other  moiety 
from  the  first.  —  He  also  promised  to  send  in  my  negros  which  had  been 
hired  to  Gilbert  Simpson,  or  bring  them  in  himself,  in  consequence  of 
this  assurance  I  gave  him  an  order  on  Majr  Freeman  to  deliver  them. 

Tuesday  —  9th 

Thermometer  at  60  in  the  Morn6  66  at  noon  —  and  64  at  night. 

Clear  &  warm,  with  but  little  wind  and  that  did  not  spring  up  till 
about  1 1  o'clock,  first  from  the  N°  E*  shifting  afterwards  to  S°  E* 

Rid  to  all  my  Plantations  between  Breakfast  and  dinner. 

Found  the  Flax  in  the  neck  had  come  up,  and  full  thick,  and  that  the 
grass  (seeds)  rather  millet)  obtnd  from  Col°  Cary  had  come  up,  but  were 
of  the  saint  foin,  Burnet  or  rib  grass  appeared  to  be  springing  —  fin- 
ished planting,  with  the  Barrel  plow,  the  early  corn  in  the  furthest  cut 
in  the  field  for  experiments,  in  the  neck,  and  not  having  enough  to  com- 
pleat  another  cut  in  the  same  field  I  ordered  all  the  remaining  part  of 
it  to  be  drilled  with  common  corn,  accordingly,  about  noon,  the  inter- 
mediate rows  in  the  middle  cut  which  had  been  left  for  the  early  corn 
were  begun  to  be  planted  with  the  other.  —  At  this  plantation  also  the 
People  had  begun  to  break  up  the  intervals  in  the  most  grassy  places 
between  the  listed  ground,  but  I  set  a  plough  to  crossing  in  order  to 
plant  corn  in  the  common  way  in  the  field  intended  for  this  purpose. 

At  Dogue  run,  the  hands  there  were  also  hoeing  up  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  corn  rows. 

1  Col.  William  Fitzhugh. 
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The  ground,  by  the  heavy  rains  which  fell  about  14  days  ago,  dry 
weather,  and  baking  winds  since,  had  got  immensely  hard,  so  as  that 
seeds  which  were  not  already  up,  could  not  force  through  it,  and  them 
which  had  come  up  previously  could  not  grow. 

Captn  Whaley  went  away  before  breakfast. 

Mr  George  Digges,  and  Miss  Digges  came  to  dinner  &  returned  in  the 
eyening  —  at  which  time  my  Brother  John1  came  in  from  Berkeley. 

Wednesday  l(f 

Thermometer  at  58  in  the  morning  —  at  noon  —  and  —  at  night 

But  little  wind  in  the  morning  a  red  sky  at  the  sunrising,  and  some 
clouds  and  appearances  of  rain,  which  soon  dispersed. 

My  Brother  and  Mr  George  Washington  went  up  to  Town  after 
Breakfast  and  did  not  return  till  the  Evening. 

I  rid  to  the  Plantations  at  Muddy  hole  —  Dogue  run,  and  Ferry  — 
also  to  the  fishing  landing  —  at  the  first  I  found  the  early  corn  had  come 
up  very  well,  except  where  the  ground  was  hard,  and  baked;  but  the 
birds  were  pulling  it  up  fast.  The  Peas  were  also  coming  up,  but  not 
so  regular  as  the  corn,  and  of  the  Siberian  wheat,  Barley  and  Oats 
which  had  come  up  some  were  cut  off  by  a  bug,  and  the  rest  looked  in- 
differently, and  in  many  places  very  thin  the  Barley  which  looked  strong 
&  of  a  good  colour  at  first,  had  got  to  be  yellow,  and  the  end  of  the  blades 
in  a  manner  dead.  No  appearance  yet  of  the  Potatoes  &  Carrots  com- 
ing up. 

Ordered  Morris  (at  Dogue  run)  to  discontinue  his  5  furrow  lists  and 
go  on  with  three,  as  I  might  (the  season  advancing  fast)  get  my  corn 
in  the  ground  before  it  was  too  late. 

The  first  appeared  to  be  quite  done  running,  but  I  ordered  my  People 
to  continue  at  landing  trying  a  haul  on  every  tide  untill  Saturday  and 
between  whiles  to  attempt  clearing  a  landing  for  sein  hauling  above  the 
Ferry  landing  where  the  Channel  approaches  nearer  the  shore  and  it 
is  thought  good  for  shad. 

Began  to  plant  corn  in  the  common  way  at  Muddy  hole. 

Thursday  11th 

Thermometer  at  55  in  the  Morning  —  58  at  noon  —  and  58  at  night. 

Morning  Cloudy,  with  great  appearances  of  rain,  about  11  0'clk  it 
began  to  rain,  which  fell  moderately  for  about  ten  minutes  &  ceased 
but  continued  Cloudy  the  remainder  of  the  day  —  wind  at  S°  East  but 
not  very  fresh. 

1  John  Augustine  Washington. 
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My  Brother  set  off  on  his  return  home  after  breakfast,  passing  through 
Maryland. 

Mrs.  Washington  !  and  Fanny  Washington  2  went  up  to  Abingdon 
&  returned  in  the  evening. 

I  rid  to  the  Plantations  at  Muddy  hole,  Dogue  run  and  Ferry  between 
Breakfast  &  dinner  and  crossed  to  that  in  the  Neck  after  dinner  —  The 
ground  particularly  when  they  were  drilling  corn  at  the  last,  and  indeed, 
at  Dogue  run  wch  was  stiff,  &  had  been  plowed  when  it  was  too  wet  was 
astonishly  hard  and  lumpy,  and  in  which  it  is  much  to  be  feared  the  corn 
will  never  rise. 

Friday,  12th 

Thermometer  at  58,  in  the  morning  67  at  noon  —  and  65  at  night. 

Cloudy  in  the  Morning,  about  noon  the  sun  shone  but  was  soon  ob- 
scured again,  &  it  remained  cloudy  all  the  latter  part  of  the  day  —  rain 
exceedingly  wanting  —  at  home  all  day. 

Finished  about  noon  planting  with  the  Barrel  Plow  the  middle  cut 
in  my  field  of  experiments  at  the  River  Plantation. 

Saturday  —  13m 

Thermometer  at  60  in  the  morning  64  at  noon  —  and  64  at  night. 

Lowering  all  the  forepart  of  the  day  with  drops  of  rain  (but  no  more) 
now  and  then.  —  Evening  clear  —  wind  variable,  but  mostly  at  S°  E* 

I  rid  to  Muddy  hole,  Dogue  run  &  Ferry  plantations;  and  to  the 
fishery  at  the  latter. 

Ordered  my  People  to  quit  hauling  —  and  bring  home  my  seins. 

Finished  (yesterday  evening)  planting  corn  with  the  barrel  plow  in 
the  Cut  intended  for  experiments  at  Dogue  run.  Also  finished  planting 
Corn  in  the  Middle  cut  (this  day  ab*  3  O'clock)  at  Muddy  hole  in  the 
common  way  —  putting  a  little  dung  in  each  hole,  in  the  poor  parts  of 
the  ground. 

The  Cotton  seeds,  Pumpion  seeds,  &  Timothy  seeds  (which  were 
sowed  on  the  oats)  at  Dogue  run,  were  coming  up. 

Sunday  —  if 

Thermometer  at  60  in  the  morning  70  at  noon  —  and  71  at  night. 
Clear  all  day  with  very  little  wind  and  that  from  S°  West. 


1  Martha  Washington. 

2  Frances  (Bassett)  Washington,  the  wife  of  George  Augustine  Washington. 
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G.  A.  Washington  and  his  wife,  and  Mr  Shaw1  went  to  Pohick 
Church,  dined  at  Mr  L.  Washingtons.  and  returned  in  the  evening  — 
Col0  Gilpin,  The  Rev.  Mr  McQuire,  Mr  Hunter  &  Mr  Sanderson  came 
here  to  dinner  and  returned  afterwards. 

Began  yesterday  afternoon  to  pen  my  sheep,  &  milch  cattle  at  the 
H°  House  in  the  hurdles  which  had  been  made  for  the  former. 

Monday  — 15th 

Thermometer  at  64  in  the  morning  —  68  at  noon  —  and  68  at  night. 

Clear  Morning  with  but  little  wind  —  about  10  O'clock  Clouds  arose 
to  the  westward,  and  at  11  it  began  to  thunder;  about  12,  a  small,  & 
very  light  sprinkling  of  rain  fell,  after  which  it  cleared,  but  about  4 
O'clock  in  the  afternoon  another  cloud  arose  from  whence  we  had  a  slow 
&  moderate  rain  for  about  3  quarters  of  an  hour  which  softened  the  top 
of  the  ground  (before  much  baked)  and  must  be  of  great  service  to  vege- 
tation —  Wind  what  there  was  of  it  came  from  the  S°  West. 

I  rid  to  the  plantation  in  the  neck  and  to  Muddy  hole,  at  the  latter 
perceived  the  Irish  Potatoes  to  be  coming  up.  —  at  the  former  the  Plows 
having  over  taken  the  dung  carts  (which  were  carrying  out  dung  to  spread 
in  the  corn  rows)  I  set  them  to  plowing  and  planting  the  Peas,  ordering 
the  alternate  Pea  rows  to  be  planted  at  the  same  distance  (viz  18  Inches) 
a  part,  as  the  corn  is,  intending  the  intermediate  ones  to  be  drilled,  that 
is,  planted  at  6  inches  a  part  to  see  which  mode  will  be  most  productive. 

A  with  whom  an  agreement  was  made  to  bring  a 

load  of  good  &  clean  shells  having  brought  very  bad  and  dirty  ones  they 
were  refused. 

Majr  G.  Washington  went  up  to  Alexandria  on  business  —  Doctr 
Craik  returned  with  him  (by  desire)  in  the  afternoon  to  visit  Mra 
Washington,  who  had  been  troubled  for  several  days  with  a  pain  in  her 
shoulder. 

Tuesday  —  16th 

Thermometer  at  65  in  the  Morning  —  at  noon  —  and  64  at  night. 

Morning  lowering  —  about  10  O'clock  it  thickened  and  thundered 
and  before  eleven  began  to  rain  &  continued  showery  till  near  two 
O'clock  after  wch  it  ceased  but  towards  [night]  it  thickened  &  began  to 
rain  again  —  Wind  for  the  most  part  Easterly  but  not  strong.  —  The 
rain  of  Yesterday  and  what  fell  today  appear  to  have  wet  the  ground 
sufficiently. 

1  William  Shaw  served  as  Washington's  secretary  from  July  26,  1785,  until 
the  arrival  of  Tobias  Lear  on  May  29,  1786. 
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Doctr  Craik  went  away  immediately  after  breakfast,  I  rid  to  the 
Plantations  at  Muddy  hole  and  Dogue  run  perceived  the  Pease  at  the 
former  had  come  up  very  indifferently  and  looked  badly  which  some  of 
my  Negros  ascribed  to  their  being  planted  too  early  whilst  the  earth 
was  too  cold  for  this  crop. 

The  Peas  which  were  planted  somewhat  later  at  Morses,  (Dogue  run) 
were  also  coming  up,  as  his  corn  was,  and  much  pulled  up  by  the  Birds. 

The  Timothy  seed  sowed  (on  the  Clover)  first  wch  had  failed  from  the 
badness  of  the  seed  and  which  after  harrowing  had  been  laid  down  in 
it,  at  Dogue  run,  appeared  to  be  coming  up  thick. 

Began  to  plant  corn  at  this  Plantation  yesterday  in  the  common 
method. 

When  I  returned  home  I  fd  Moses  Ball,  his  son  John  Ball,  &  Wm 
Carter  here,  the  first  having  his  effects  under  execution  wanted  to  bor- 
row Money  to  redeem  them,  lent  him  ten  pounds  for  this  purpose. 

In  the  afternoon  a  John  Halley  (of  Maryland)  applied  to  rent  a  fish- 
ing shore  of  me  at  Sheridens  point.  Requested  him  to  make  his  proposals 
in  writing  and  I  would  consider  of  them,  and  as  he  was  the  first  who  had 
applied  wd  give  him  the  preference  upon  equal  ground. 

Wednesday  —  17th 

Thermometer  at  62  in  the  Morning  63  at  noon  —  and  56  at  night. 

Morning  calm,  warm  and  pleasant,  between  10  and  12  clouds  arose, 
and  showers  fell  around  us,  but  none  here  between  one  &  2  O  clock  the 
wind  came  out  hard  at  N°  West  and  turned  cold.  After  which  it  mod- 
erated, and  shifted  to  the  Eastward;  but  still  continued  cold. 

At  home  all  day,  writing  the  best  part  of  it. 

Began  where  oats  had  been  sowed  in  the  neck,  and  the  grd  had  got 
hard  bound,  and  the  clover  seed  unable  to  penetrate  the  earth  and  to 
vegitate,  to  harrow  and  roll  it,  to  see  if  the  clover  &  oats  both  would 
not  be  benefitted  thereby. 

Thursday  18th 

Thermometer  at  58  in  the  morning  65  at  noon  —  and  60  at  night. 
Wind  at  S°  West,  with  Showery  Clouds  around  us  all  day;  about  7 

0  clock  it  began  to  rain,  and  continued  to  do  so  powerfully,  for  20  or  30 
Minits  when  it  cleared  again. 

Rid  to  all  the  Plantations  between  breakfast  &  dinner  —  at  the  Ferry 

1  found  my  people  had  finished  planting  corn  in  the  common  way  yes- 
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terday  and  were  preparing  the  small  piece  near  the  Fish  House  to  plant 
with  ye  drill  (or  Barrel)  in  which  they  were  also  beginning  to  plant 
Irish  Potatoes,  this  piece  contains  a  few  rod  over  two  acres.  At  Dogue 
run,  finding  they  would  be  late  planting  &  replanting  corn  (for  that  which 
was  first  planted  with  the  drill  plow  had  either  come  up  very  badly  or 
had  been  destroyed  by  Birds)  I  directed  after  the  Cut  (round  Barry's 
houses)  in  which  they  were  planting,  was  finished  to  run  a  single  furrow 
in  the  remainder  of  the  other  each  way,  and  to  plant  it  in  that  manner, 
hoeing  the  ground  well  when  the  corn  was  dropped,  perceived  the  Irish 
Potatoes  to  be  coming  up  at  this  Plantation  —  at  Muddy  hole  they 
finished  planting  corn  about  10  O'clock,  at  this  place  I  tried  a  3  hoed 
harrow  which  I  had  just  made  with  a  single  horse,  upon  the  whole  it 
answered  very  well,  the  draft  seemed  rather  hard  for  one  horse  but  the 
late  rains  had  made  the  ground  heavier  than  usual.  Ordered  my  overseer 
at  this  place  to  take  into  the  Barn  &  thrash  out,  the  only  stack  of  wheat 
remaining  at  the  Plantation  and  to  carry  the  grain  to  the  mill. 

In  the  Neck  every  other  Pea  row  had  been  planted  with  the  barrel 
dropping  the  Peas  at  18  inches  a  part  in  the  rows,  and  five  other  rows 
(intermediate)  on  the  South  were  planted  at  6  inches  asunder  in  the 
rows  but  finding  this  would  take  more  seed  than  I  cd  spare  I  discontinued 
sowing  more  in  this  manner  and  returned  to  the  18  inch  distance 
agn 

A  Mr  Thos  Moody  came  here  in  the  afternoon  and  paid  me  some 
money  in  discharge  of  his  father's  Bond  to  Col°  Thos  Colvels  Estate  to 
which  I  am  an  Exr 

John  Knoules  came  here  to  work  at  £5  pr  month,  and  a  pint  of  rum 
pr  day. 

FHday  —  19th 

Thermometer  at  55  in  the  Morning  65  at  noon  —  and  60  at  night. 

Wind  at  N°  West  in  the  Morning  and  indeed  through  the  day,  the 
forepart  of  which  was  cool,  the  middle  and  latter  part  moderate  the 
whole  pleasant. 

Rid  to  Muddy  hole  —  Dogue  run,  &  Neck  Plantations;  the  harrow 
plow  was  stopped  at  the  first  by  the  rain  which  fell  yesterday  and  which 
had  made  the  grd  too  wet  &  too  heavy  to  use  it  in.  at  the  latter  they 
would  have  finished  drilling  the  corn,  and  planting  the  Potatoes  (the 
doing  of  which  began  yesterday)  but  for  the  rain  which  had  fallen  in 
the  afternoon  —  It  was  done  however  early  this  morning  and  the  other 
spot,  in  which  the  Siberian  wh*  had  been  sowed  was  set  out  to  get  it  in 
order  for  corn.    To  Dogue  run  I  sent  the  remains  of  the  Barley  about 
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half  a  peck  to  be  pricked  in  where  missing  in  the  rows  (beginning  next 
the  wheat)  at  the  distance  of  eight  inches. 

Mr.  Porter  &  Doctr  Craik  Jus*  came  down  the  River  in  a  ship  bd  to 
France    landed  &  dined  here  &  returned  to  Alexandria  in  the  afternoon. 

Saturday  —  20th 

Thermometer  at  56  in  the  Morning  60  at  noon  and  59  at  night. 

Morning  clear  with  the  wind  at  South  West  —  about  8  o  clock  it 
began  to  thicken  to  the  westward  which  encreased  with  distant  thunder, 
by  ten  O' Clock  it  was  quite  overcast  and  began  to  rain  moderately  & 
continued  to  do  so  without  wind  for  more  than  two  hours  when  it  ceased 
the  sun  came  out  but  was  more  less  cloudy  all  the  Afternoon  and 
cool,  the  wind  having  shifted  to  the  South-East  and  got  fresher. 

Rid  to  Muddy  hole  and  the  Neck  —  the  ground  at  the  first  having  got 
drier,  the  harrow  plow  was  again  set  to  work  in  the  drilled  ground. 
Finished  planting  (yesterday  evening)  Corn  in  the  Neck  with  the  Barrel 
plow  and  set  about  sowing  pease  there  again. 

Finished  planting  with  corn  the  cut  at  Dogue  run  which  includes 
the  Houses  that  were  Barry s  —  and  began  in  that  nearest  the  overseers 
House. 

Having  received  from  Holt  of  Williamsburg  through  the  hands  of 
Mr  Dandridge  about  6  gills  of  the  eastern  shore  Peas  (or  as  he  calls  them 
beans)  so  celebrated  for  fertilizing  land  I  began,  &  before  the  rain  fell, 
planted  3  rows  in  the  inclosure  below  the  stables  adjoining  the  row  of 
yellow  clover,  &  in  a  line  with  the  Cape  Wheat,  being  a  continuation  of 
those  rows  (2  feet  a  part,)  the  seeds  were  placed  a  foot  asunder  in  the 
rows. 

Sunday  21st 

Thermometer  at  60  in  the  morn'g  70  at  noon,  and  66  at  Night. 

A  good  deal,  and  heavy  rain  fell  in  the  night,  with  thunder  &  lightning; 
day  warm,  with  sun  shine  &  clouds  alternately.  Calm  in  the  forenoon, 
&  wind  at  East  in  the  Afternoon  with  thunder  and  great  appearances 
of  rain  a  little  only  of  which  fell. 

Monday  —  22* 

Thermometer  at  64  in  the  Morning  60  at  noon  —  and  60  at  night 
Wind  Easterly,  and  very  cloudy  with  drops  of  Rain  now  and  then 
Rid  to  Muddy  hole,  Dogue  run  &  Ferry  Plantations,  replanting  corn 
at  the  first,  begun  today,  and  not  on  Saturday  as  I  have  noted,  to  plant 
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corn  in  the  cut  next  the  overseers  house  at  Dogue  run,  where  by  a  mis- 
take of  the  Overseer  they  had  begun,  and  had  planted  Barley  in  the  rows 
of  Siberian  Wheat,  and  had  done  —  of  them  before  I  got  there  —  stopped 
and  set  them  to  replanting  the  missing  parts  of  the  Barley  rows.  — 
Finished  drilling  the  corn  at  the  Ferry  Plantation. 

Planted  10  more  rows  of  the  eastern  shore  Peas,  alongside  of  those 
which  were  put  in  on  Saturday  last.  —  And  all  that  section  with  them 
in  My  Botanical  garden  which  had  the  guinea  grass  last  year,  except 
the  two  rows  which  had  been  before  planted  on  the  3  d  ins**  with  ever- 
lasting Peas. 

I  seperated  my  rams  from  the  ewes  at  the  home  house.  —  and  ordered 
the  same  to  be  done  at  the  plantations. 

Began  to  take  up  the  pavement  of  the  Piaza. 

Tuesday  —  23d 

Thermometer  at  60  in  the  Morn'g  60  at  noon  and  58  at  night. 

Misting  in  the  morning  and  very  cloudy  &  cold  all  day  with  the  wind 
at  N°  E* 

Rid  to  Muddy  hole  and  Neck  Plantations.  —  ordered  the  grd  allotted 
for  Cabbages,  to  be  prepared  at  both  places;  and  plants  to  be  taken  from 
my  garden  to  set  it  with.  This  preparation  consisted  of  another  listing 
(or  plowing  with  three  furrows)  of  the  ground  which  had  been  before 
listed,  leaving  an  intermediate  row  at  each  place  for  Turnips,  to  try 
which  would  yield  most  &  be  most  profitable. 

Replanting  the  common  corn  which  had  been  drilled  at  Muddy  hole. 

—  finished  planting  Peas  with  the  Barrel  in  the  neck  on  Saturday  last. 

—  and  listing  the  corn  ground  at  the  same  place  this  day  for  planting 
in  the  common  way. 

Began  yesterday  with  the  Ferry  people,  to  list  the  new  ground  in 
front  of  the  House  for  corn  with  Hoes.  And  this  day  began  to  lay  the 
Flags  in  my  Piaza  —  Cornelius  and  Tom  Davis  assisting. 

Wednesday  —  24 

Thermometer  at  56  in  the  morn'g  56  at  noon  and  58  at  night. 

Still  drizling  and  cloudy  all  day,  with  the  wind  at  N°  East. 

At  home  all  day  —  about  11  O'Clock  Doctr  Stuart1  and  Mr  Lund 
Washington  came  in  dined  &  returned  afterwards,  and  in  the  afternoon 
Col°  Rob*  Stith  arrived  (from  Alexandria)  and  stayed  all  night. 


1  Dr.  David  Stuart. 
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Planted  yesterday  evening  at  Muddy  hole  about  1300  Cabbage  plants 
and  this  morning  finished  the  ground  allotted  for  them  at  that  'place, 
to  do  which  took  in  all  ab*  —  Plants.  Also  planted  this  day  in  the  neck 
two  compleat  rows  of  the  Cabbages  and  the  other  two  rows  from  the 
river-fence  up  to  the  bushy  pond  by  the  other  fence  running  westerly  — 
and  sent  plants  over  this  evening  to  compleat  them  in  the  morning. 

Thursday  —  25m    i 

Thermometer  at  59  in  the  Morning  58  at  Noon  —  and  58  at  Night. 

Drizling  in  the  Morning,  after  which,  about  9  o'clock,  it  began  to 
rain,  and  continued  to  do  so  moderately  all  day.  —  At  night  and  in 
the  night,  it  rained  a  good  deal.    Wind  at  N°  E* 

At  home  all  day,  Col°  Stith  set  off  after  breakfast,  but  turned  back 
when  it  began  to  rain  and  stayed  all  day  &  night. 

Finished  planting  cabbages  in  the  neck;  —  and  transplanted  carrots 
from  my  garden,  to  two  of  the  rows  at  Muddy  hole,  which  had  been 
sowed,  or  rather  planted,  with  seed  which  was  either  put  in  too  deep,  or 
never  vegitated  one  of  these  was  had  dung  in  the  furrow,  and  the  other 
not.  —  Put  a  Collar  on  a  large  Bull  in  order  to  break  him  to  the  draft. 
At  first  he  was  sulky  &  restive  but  came  to  by  Degrees. 

Friday  — 26th 

Thermometer  at  58  in  the  Morning  60  at  Noon  —  and  60  at  night. 

Raining  with  little  or  no  intermission  through  the  day  —  a  great  deal 
having  fallen  in  the  night  —  wind  still  at  N°  East. 

Sent  50  Barrels  of  super  fine  flour  by  the  sloop  Tryal  Peter  Kirwin  to 
Tho3  Newton  Junr  Esqr  to  be  disposed  of  on  my  account. 

Saturday  —  27th 

Thermometer  at  62  in  the  Morn'6  66  at  noon  —  and  68  at  night. 

Wind  Easterly  all  day  —  raining  in  the  Morning,  clear  about  noon 
with  Clouds,  mists,  and  sunshine  afterwards  alternately. 

Rid  about  11  O'clock  to  visit  the  Plantations  at  Muddy  hole  and  Dogue 
run.  At  the  latter  &  in  the  Neck,  the  rain  which  had  fallen  in  such 
quantities  since  Wednesday  last  had  stopped  their  planting  of  corn  and 
left  a  little  ground  at  each  of  those  places  unfinished. 

Col°  Stith  crossed  the  river  after  dinner  on  his  return  home. 

Finished  laying  28  courses  of  the  pavement  in  the  Piaza,  weather 
very  unfavourable  for  it. 
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Sunday  —  28tn 

Thermometer  at  66  in  the  Morning  66  at  noon  —  and  68  at  night. 

The  forenoon  very  rainy  with  high  wind  from  the  No.  E*  —  about 
noon  it  ceased  raining  —  the  wind  moderated  and  veered  round  to  the 
Southward  and  then  died  away. 

The  continual,  and  excessive  rains,  had  so  surcharged  the  Earth  with 
water,  that  ab*  40  feet  of  my  sunk  wall  near  the  Ice  House  fell  down  and 
the  greater  part  of  my  cape  wheat  lodged. 

Monday  —  2tfh 

Thermometer  at  68  in  the  Morn'g  72  at  noon  and  70  at  night. 

Thunder,  lightning,  and  a  good  deal  of  rain  last  night  with  mist  & 
rain  till  nine  O'clock  this  morning  and  wind  fresh  from  the  eastward 
most  part  of  the  day. 

About  9  O'clock  Mr  Tobias  Lear 1  who  had  been  previously  engaged 
on  a  salary  of  200  Dollars,  to  live  with  me  as  a  private  Secretary  & 
precepter  for  Washington  Custis2  a  year  came  here  from  New  Hampshire, 
at  which  place  his  friends  reside. 

Rid  to  the  Plantations  at  Dogue  run  &  Muddy  hole  passing  by  the 
new  ground  where  my  Ferry  and  Muddy  people  were  Hoeing  for  corn. 

Found  my  mill  race  broken  in  3  or  four  places,  and  nearly  half  my 
Tumbling  dam  at  the  head  of  it,  carried  away  by  the  fresh  occasioned 
by  the  immoderate  rains  which  had  fallen  and  my  corn  field  both  here 
and  at  Muddy  hole  in  all  the  low  places,  and  in  the  furrows  covered 
with  water.  —  at  both  they  were  plowing,  at  the  first  to  plant  corn,  and 
at  the  latter  breaking  up,  but  the  water  in  many  places  followed  the 
plow  &  it  is  to  be  feared  that  more  hurt  than  good  would  result  from  the 
measure  but  the  backwardness  of  corn  planting  in  one  instance,  and  the 
rapid  growth  of  grass  in  both  scarcely  left  a  chance. 

On  my  return  found  Col0  Mead  here. 

Found,  when  I  was  at  Dogue  run  that  Richard  Burnet  and  wife  had 
been  living  in  the  House  formerly  Barrys,  since  Wednesday  last. 

Agreed  this  day  with  James  Bloxham,3  who  arrived  here  the  —  of 
April  from  England  to  live  with  and  superintend  my  farming  business 
upon  the  terms  mentioned  in  a  specific  agreement  in  writing. 

1  Tobias  Lear  was  born  at  Portsmouth  and  had  graduated  from  Harvard 
College  in  1783. 

2  See  p.  180  note,  below. 

3  An  English  farmer  from  Gloucestershire,  who  had  arrived  on  April  21 
(vii.  394). 
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Tuesday  —  80th 

Thermometer  at  —  in  the  Morning  —  at  noon  —  and  —  at  night. 

^"ind  tho'  not  much  of  it  was  still  at  East  —  Morning  misty  and 
threatening  till  dinner  time  after  which  it  cleared. 

Accompanied  by  Col°  Mead  I  rid  to  Muddy  hole  and  Neck  Planta- 
tions to  shew  him  my  experiments  in  the  Drill  husbandry  with  which  he 
seemed  to  be  pleased. 

G.  A.  Washington  went  up  to  Alexandria  on  my  business  &  did  not 
return  till  the  evening. 

Wednesday  —  31st 

Thermometer  at  68  in  the  morning  —  at  noon  —  and  69  at  night. 

Wind  still  at  N°  East,  and  the  day  heavy  &  lowering,  with  out  rain. 

Col°  Mead  left  this  after  a  very  early  Breakfast. 

I  rid  to  the  Plantation  at  Muddy  hole  &  Dogue  run,  by  the  New 
ground ;  —  and  also  went  to  the  Mill. 

At  both  places  the  plows  were  at  work  in  ground  much  too  wet.  At 
the  first  that  is  muddy  hole,  they  were  breaking  up  ground  and  at  the 
other  (Dogue  run)  they  were  crossing  for  the  purpose  of  planting  corn, 
which  would  be  all  in  today  and  in  miserable  order  as  the  ground  was 
little  other  than  mortar,  &  hills  obliged  to  be  raised  to  keep  the  grain 
out  of  the  water. 

My  Mill  People,  and  Cowpers  were  employed  in  repairing  the  breaches 
made  by  the  rain  and  in  preventing  the  water  of  Piney  run  going  up  the 
race  in  to  Dogue  run,  at  the  Tumbling  dam  as  it  has  done  since  the 
mishap  to  the  latter. 

JUNE  — 1786. 

Thursday  —  1st 

Thermometer  at  68  in  the  Morning  72  at  noon  —  and  70  at  night. 

Misting  in  the  morning,  and  at  intervals  all  day  with  the  wind  at 
N°  E*  and  at  times  fresh. 

Rid  to  my  plantations  at  Muddy  hole  and  in  the  Neck;  at  the  latter 
the  people  were  setting  corn  in  the  field  of  experiments,  furtherest  out, 
the  Peas  at  this  place  have  come  up  very  indifferently,  and  looked  badly 
—  the  Barley  also  did  not  assume  the  best  appearance  but  the  Oats 
looked  well.  —  Breaking  up  at  both  these  places  altho'  the  grd  was  vastly 
too  wet  for  it. 

Removed  my  cow  pen  &  sheep  fold  at  home. 
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Doctr  Craik  was  sent  for  to  a  negro  man  named  Adam  in  the  Neck  & 
to  a  negro  woman  amy  at  Muddy  hole  —  after  visiting  these  People  & 
dining  here  he  returned  home. 

Mr  Shaw  was  sent  to  Alexandria  on  my  business  to  day,  and  returned 
in  the  night. 

Friday  —  2a 

Thermometer  at  68  in  the  Morning  70  at  noon  and  70  at  night. 

A  good  deal  of  rain  fell  in  the  night  &  this  Morning  with  the  wind  at 
N°  E*  afterwards  it  continued  misling  and  the  sun  to  shine  alternately 
through  the  day.  More  clouds  and  wet  weather,  and  less  sun  shine 
never  happened,  it  is  thought  in  the  same  time,  in  this  country  before.  — 
Water  runs  from  the  Hills,  and  stand  in  hollows  as  in  the  depth  of  winter; 
&  except  where  there  is  a  great  mixture  of  sand  the  ground  when  plowed 
is  little  other  than  Mortar.  Yet,  such  is  the  progress  of  the  grass,  that 
plowing  must  go  forward  or  the  corn  get  smothered  and  lost  by  means 
of  it. 

In  the  afternoon  a  Cap*  Aitkinson  of  the  Csesar  &  another  Gentleman 
came  on  shore  and  drank  tea.  The  first  was  furnished  with  a  horse  to 
go  to  go  to  his  employer  Mr  Sanderson  at  Alexandria,  the  other  Gentle- 
man returned  to  the  ship.  Sent  to  Doctr  Craik  informing  him  how 
Adam  in  the  Neck  did  and  receiving  fresh  directions  &  medicines  for 
him,  soon  after  which  an  ace*  came  of  his  death. 

Saturday  —  3d 

Thermometer  at  69  in  the  morning  72  at  noon  and  71  at  night. 

Morning  very  heavy,  sometimes  misting,  and  then  raining  till  9 
O'clock,  lowering  afterwards  till  the  afternoon,  when  it  became  calm 
&  clear  with  a  good  horizon  at  the  suns  setting.  —  the  wind  was  at  No 
E*  all  the  forepart  of  the  day,  &  pretty  fresh. 

Rid  to  the  Plantation  at  the  Ferry,  Dogue  run,  and  Muddy  hole,  at 
the  first  and  last  they  were  plowing  but  the  grd  was  very  heavy.  —  at 
the  other  it  was  too  wet  to  plow  at  all. 

The  corn  at  all  these  places  I  found  very  much  pulled  up  and  destroyed 
by  the  Birds.  The  rains  had  so  softened  the  ground  that  to  do  this  was 
very  easy  for  them. 

Of  the  Siberian  Wheat  scarce  any  (of  the  little  that  came  up)  remains 
in  the  ground,  —  and  the  appearance  of  the  Barley  is  very  indifferent, 
not  being  either  of  a  good  colour  or  vigorous  growth;  —  whether  owing 
to  the  quantity  of  rain  or  other  causes  I  do  not  undertake  to  decide  — 
It  did  not  in  the  first  instance,  come  up  well,  the  drouth  at  first  hurt  it 
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and  the  water  in  many  places  covered  it  afterwards,  this  also  happened 
to  the  Pease  which  cut  but  a  poor  figure. 

The  Potatoes  in  low  places  never  came  up,  or  is  destroyed.  The 
cabbage  plants  in  general  stand  well  tho'  in  some  low  places  these  also 
are  covered  with  water,  and  appear  to  be  dead.  —  The  oats  seem  to  be 
in  a  more  thriving  way  than  any  other  species  of  the  crops  and  when  they 
came  up  well  at  first  have  a  promising  look. 

Sunday  jfn 

Thermometer  at  70  in  the  morning  72  at  noon  —  and  75  at  night.  An 
exceedingly  heavy  fog  in  the  morning  and  quite  calm  all  day  and  clear. 

Received  from  on  board  the  Brig  Ann  from  Ireland,  two  servant  men 
for  whom  I  had  agreed  yesterday,  —  viz  —  Thomas  Ryan  a  shoemaker, 
and  Caven  Bowe  a  Tayler  redemptioners  for  3  years  service  by  Inden- 
ture if  they  could  not  pay  each,  the  sum  of  £12  Ster'g  which  sums  I 
agreed  to  pay. 

Geo.  A.  Washington  set  off  early  this  morning  for  Fredericksburgh, 
his  wife  and  Washington  Custis  went  to  Church  at  Alexandria  intend- 
ing from  thence  to  Abingdon.  Mr  Shaw  also  went  to  Alexandria,  & 
returned  in  the  night. 

Monday  —  5th 

Thermometer  at  72  in  the  Morning  78  at  noon  —  and  74  at  night. 

Morning,  and  generally  thro'  the  day  clear  and  very  pleasant,  but 
warm.  —  Very  little  wind  and  that  Southerly. 

Before  Breakfast  Mr3  Jenifer  the  widow  of  Doctr  Jenifer1  came  & 
returned  in  the  after  noon.  —  Soon  after  breakfast  Miss™  Sanderson, 
Wilson,  Murray  &  McPherson  came  in,  all  of  whom  except  the  latter, 
went  away  before  dinner  Mr  Sanderson  dined  &  crossed  the  river  after- 
wards on  his  way  to  embark  at  Leonardtown,  Saint  Mary's  for  England. 

Tuesday  —  6 

Thermometer  at  72  in  the  morning  76  at  noon  —  and  74  at  -night. 

Thick  Morning,  and  more  or  less  clouds  all  day,  but  no  rain,  but  little 
wind,  that  which  was,  came  from  the  N°  E*  rather  more  easterly. 

Rid  to  the  Plantations  at  the  Ferry  Muddy  hole,  &  Neck.  At  the 
first  and  last  the  people  were  setting  and  planting  of  Corn.     The  Ferry 


1  Dr.  Daniel  Jenifer. 
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people  finished  listing  with  the  holes  their  part  of  the  new  ground  in 
front  of  the  House  on  Saturday  last  and  the  hands  belonging  to  Muddy 
hole  will  do  the  same  to  day. 

Sheared  my  sheep  in  the  neck  this  day,  and  rid  through  the  wheat 
and  rye  at  that  Plantation  found  the  first  to  stand  generally  sufficiently 
thick  on  the  ground  but  the  heads  appeared  very  short,  they  were  full 
in  blossom,  the  lower  blades  almost  generally  had  turned  quite  red,  and 
were  dead,  but  I  did  not  perceive  any  signs  of  rust  on  them  or  that  the 
head,  or  straw  was  injured  thereby. 

The  rye  was  much  better  than  I  ever  expected  it  would  be,  except  be- 
ing rather  too  thin  (especially  in  places,  tho'  much  thicker  than  I  had 
any  idea  it  ever  would  be)  it  might  upon  the  whole  be  called  a  good  field. 

The  ground  at  all  the  Plantations  plowed  very  heavily  and  wet.  Be- 
gan to  cut  the  clover  at  the  Home  House  (sowed  apr1  was  year)  which 
lay  in  the  upper  part  of  the  field  &  unmixed  with  orchard  grass. 

Had  the  ground  which  had  been  lately  listed  at  Dogue  run  for  Cab- 
bages chopped  fine  with  the  Hoes  and  intended  to  put  the  plants  in  the 
ground  this  evening  but  it  was  so  late  before  the  overseer  sent  to  my 
Gardener  for  them  that  there  was  only  time  left  to  draw  and  carry  them 
to  the  Plantation  this  evening. 

Mr  Shaw  (with  my  newly  purchased  shoemaker  to  provide  himself 
with  Tools)  went  up  to  Town  on  my  business  &  returned  in  the  afternoon. 

Wednesday  —  7th 

Mercury  at  72  in  the  morning  78  at  noon  —  and  74  at  night. 

Morning  a  little  cloudy  —  in  the  afternoon  light  showers  around  us, 
with  thunder  and  lightning  at  a  distance,  light  breezes  from  the  South- 
ward. 

Rid  to  the  Ferry,  Dogue  run  and  Muddy  hole  Plantations,  and  through 
the  Wheat  and  Rye  at  the  first  —  neither  of  which  answered  My  ex- 
pectations. The  first  besides  having  a  small  head  generally,  was  mixed 
exceedingly  with  Cheat,  and  the  latter  was  much  broken  down  with  the 
winds  and  rain  which  had  happened,  and  abounded  in  white  heads 
deficient  of  grain  occasioned  I  presume  by  the  heavy  rains  which  hap- 
pened while  the  ear  was  in  bloom.  —  The  wheat  it  is  to  be  hoped  will 
escape  this  disaster  as  there  has  been  little  or  no  wind  or  rain  since  it 
began  to  bloom  which  is  now  pretty  well  over. 

The  people  at  the  Plantations  above  mentioned,  were  all  replanting 
&  setting  corn  according  to  circumstances  in  their  Drilled  ground,  at 
Muddy  hole,  setting  took  place  altogether,  and  here  also  they  began 
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to  replant  peas,  but  had  not  enough  of  the  large  kind  to  make  good  the 
deficiency,  but  plenty  of  the  small,  black  eyed  Peas. 

Sheared  the  few  sheep  I  had  at  the  Ferry  to  day 

Fanny  Washington  and  the  two  children,  Nelly  &  Geo.  Washington,1 
together  with  Miss  Nancy  Craik  came  home  yesterday  whilst  we  were 
at  Dinner. 

Thursday  8th 

Mercury  at  72  in  the  morning  76  at  noon,  and  73  at  night. 

Clear  in  the  forenoon  and  calm,  about  one  O'clock  a  cloud  arose  in  the 
No  West  quarter  wch  spread  extensively,  and  before  3  began  to  rain  fast 
and  continued  to  do  so  near  half  an  hour  —  during  this  flurry  the  wind 
blew  fresh  from  the  westward,  but  after  the  rain  ceased  it  came  back 
to  the  Southwest  and  continued  moderate  until  some  time  in  the  night 
when  it  got  to  the  No  W*  &  blew  pretty  fresh. 

Rid  to  the  Plantations  at  Dogue  run  and  Muddy  hole,  and  to  the 
tumbling  dam  of  Dogue  run,  where  I  had  begun  with  two  hands  from 
each  Quarter,  and  two  carpenters,  to  repair  the  breaches  which  had  been 
made  by  the  late  rains.  After  having  got  the  water  stopped,  in  order 
to  lay  the  wooden  frame,  the  run  swelled  so  much  (occasioned  by  the 
rain  which  fell  this  afternoon  as  to  carry  away  the  greatest  part  of  the 
earth  and  rendered  the  labour  of  the  day  of  little  effect. 

Still  setting,  &  replanting  corn  at  Dogue  run  and  Muddy  hole  in  the 
Drilled  fields,  the  last  of  which  with  replanting  pease  in  the  same  would 
be  compleated  this  day. 

Rid  through  My  rye  at  Muddy  hole  which  would  have  been  fully 
equal  to  what  might  have  been  expected  from  the  grd  had  it  not  been 
for  the  rains  which  had  broken  down  &  tangled  the  straw  and  occa- 
sioned a  number  of  white,  &  unfilled  heads. 

The  Eastern  shore  Peas  (according  to  the  information  of  my  overseers 
in  the  neck)  were  sowed  yesterday  (by  the  barrel  plow)  in  the  ground 
which  had  been  put  in  rib  work  (that  never  came  up)  —  there  were  10 
rows  of  the  Peas  and  a  little  being  left  I  ordered  him  to  dibble  in  what 
remained  in  additional  rows. 

Cut  all  the  Clover  at  the  H°  House  to  day,  &  the  small  spots  of  grass 
round  the  sweet  brier  Circles,  also  some  under  the  Trees  at  the  N°  end 
of  the  House  by  the  Smiths  shop  to  day,  and  put  the  clover  in  wind 
rows  accept  the  part  last  cut. 

Mr  Wallace  came  here  to  dinner  &  stayed  all  night. 

1  Eleanor  Parke  Custis  and  George  Washington  Parke  Custis,  children  of 
Martha  Washington's  son,  John  Parke  Custis. 
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Friday  —  9l 

Mercury  at  70  in  the  Morning,  77  at  noon  —  and  74  at  night. 

Morning  clear  and  pleas*  with  the  wind  at  N°  West  but  not  fresh, 
nor  had  it  changed  the  air  cooler. 

Mr.  Wallace  went  away  after  breakfast,  and  I  rid  to  Muddy  hole  & 
River  Plantations,  the  heaviness  of  the  Plowing  and  wetness  of  the  land 
had  encreased  by  the  late  rains  nothing  indeed  but  the  backwardness 
of  the  season  and  rapid  growth  of  the  grass  &  weeds  could  justify  work- 
ing ground  in  the  condition  the  plowed  land  is. 

Passed  through  the  wheat  at  Muddy  hole  this  day,  found  it  upon  the 
whole  as  good  as  was  to  be  expected  from  the  impoverished  state  of  the 
land.  Though  there  is  a  good  deal  of  cheat  in  the  freshest  part  of  the 
ground,  and  the  spick,  (blasted  grains)  more  or  less  in  all  —  Finished 
replanting  the  corn  &  Peas  in  the  drilled  ground  at  Muddy  hole  this 
Morning  about  nine  O'clock,  and  not  yesterday  as  was  expected,  & 
began  to  replant  corn  in  the  cut  adjoining. 

The  drilled  corn  in  the  Neck  had  also  been  gone  over,  and  the  people 
Were  replanting  in  the  other  field.  Tho'  by  much  too  wet  for  such  busi- 
ness. 

Agreed  this  day  with  Mr  Thorpe  to  do  my  Plaistering  in  any  of  the 
rooms  in,  or  ab*  the  house  &  to  repair  the  lathing  at  7d  pr  Square  yard. 

Got  all  the  clover  hay  into  small  cocks  this  afternoon. 

Mr  Shaw  went  up  to  Town  to  day  on  my  business  &  returned  in  the 
evening. 

Saturday  10m 

Mercury  at  66  in  the  morning  72  at  noon  —  and  —  at  night. 

A  heavy  lowering  Morning  with  the  wind  at  East.  —  at  times  the 
Sun  appeared  for  a  few  momts  but  generally  the  clouds  were  heavy  with 
distant  thunder  in  the  S°  W*  quarter  in  the  afternoon  tho'  no  rain  fell 
here. 

Rid  to  the  Plantations  at  Muddy  hole,  Dogue  run,  and  Ferry,  took 
the  Mill  in  the  way,  Finished  replanting  corn  this  morning  at  the 
Ferry  wholly,  and  yesterday  at  Dogue  run  in  the  ground  which  was 
drilled.  —  Began  to  hoe  corn  at  the  Ferry  (on  the  hill)  which  is  the  first 
plantation  in  order  for  it  and  here  it  ought  to  have  followed  the 
plows,  the  work  of  which  is  backward  on  ace*  of  their  having  been 
stopped. 

Turned  the  Cocks  of  clover  hay  today  —  and  put  all  the  rest  of  the 
grass  except  that  which  was  cut  this  afternoon  late  into  Cocks. 

Major  Washington  returned  in  the  afternoon  from  Fredericksburgh. 
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In  my  ride  to  day  I  visited  the  labourers  at  the  Tumbling  dam  — 
find  it  will  employ  them  the  greatest  part  of  next  week.  —  Wed  with 
the  hoes  the  Millet  or  Corn  grass  in  the  Neck  today. 

Sunday  —  11th 

Thermometer  at  68  in  the  Morning  80  at  noon  and  75  at  night. 

A  heavy  fog  in  the  Morning  and  cloudy  most  part  of  the  day,  with 
great  appearances  of  rain  but  none  fell,  winds  At  East  in  the  Morning 
so'  not  much  of  it  fresh  afterwards  from  the  S°  West  till  6  O'clock  when 
it  came  out  at  N°  W* 

Sometime  after  candles  were  lighted  Col°  Senf  came  in. 

Monday  —  12th 

Mercury  at  68  in  the  morning  72  at  noon  and  69  at  night 

Morning  early  was  calm,  but  about  7  o'clock  the  wind  sprung  up  at 
N°  West  and  blew  pretty  fresh  till  late  in  the  afternoon  when  it  became 
calm. 

I  rid  to  the  Ferry,  Dogue  run,  and  Muddy  hole  plantations  and  to  the 
people  who  were  working  at  the  Tumbling  dam. 

Finished  replanting  Corn  at  Muddy  hole  on  Saturday  last  &  began 
late  in  the  afternoon  of  Thursday  to  hoe  the  drilled  Corn  at  that  place.  — 
Also  finished  breaking  up  the  cut  of  drilled  Corn  nearest  the  Barn, 
which  compleated  the  last  breaking  up  of  the  whole  corn  ground  at  that 
Plantation. 

Began  to  cut  the  meadow  near  the  wood,  at  Dogue  run  about  10 
O'clock  today.  —  and  got  all  the  clover  &  other  Hay  into  large  cocks 
this  afternoon. 

Tuesday  —  if1 

Mercury  at  68  in  the  morning  75  at  noon  —  and  73  at  Night. 

Rid  to  the  River,  Muddy  hole  &  Dogue  run  Plantations  —  At  the 
first  found  the  plows  in  the  Eastermost  cut  of  drilled  corn;  where  they 
had  begun  yesterday  Morning  and  were  going  over  it  the  2d  time  — 
the  hoes,  which  had  got  into  it  yesterday  about  2  O'clock  (after  having 
finished  replanting  Corn)  were  following  in  the  same  cut  —  the  plows 
would  get  through  it  about  noon,  and  the  hoes  nearly,  if  not  quite  done 
by  night. 

Found  the  Flax  Just  beginning  to  blossum  at  this  place  where  it  was 
rankest. 

At  Muddy  hole  the  plows  had  this  Morning,  finished  breaking  up  and 
were  beginning  to  cross  plow  in  the  cut  next  the  drilled  Corn. 
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At  Dogue  run  the  people  would  but  just  finish  replanting  Corn  by 
night  and  would  begin  to  weed  with  the  hoes  the  drill  Corn  on  the  East 
side  of  the  field  where  the  potatoes  were  planted. 

Finished  cutting  the  meadow  (into  which  5  mowers  went  yesterday) 
3  or  4  O'clock. 

Stopped  the  water  of  Dogue  run  at  the  Tumbling  dam  today  and 
turned  it  into  the  run. 

On  my  return  home  found  Judge  Harrison 1  of  Maryland  and  Mr. 
Rawlins  both  here,  the  last  of  whom  went  away  after  dinner. 

Wednesday  —  14th 

Mercury  at  68  in  the  morning  74  at  noon  —  and  76  at  night. 

After  an  early  breakfast  Judge  Harrison  left  this  for  his  own  house  — 
and  In  Company  with  Col°  Senf,  I  set  out  for  our  Works  at  the  great 
falls;  where 'we  arrived  about  11  O'clock  and  after  viewing  them  set 
out  on  our  return  &  reached  Col°  Gilpins  where  we  lodged. 

Mr  Rumsey 2  was  not  there  (at  the  Falls)  having  gone  that  morning 
to  Seneca  —  but  Mr  Stuart  the  assistant  was  present. 

This  day  was  clear  and  warm  with  but  little  wind  from  the  South- 
ward. 

Thursday  —  15th 

Mercury  at  70  in  the  morning  82  at  noon  and  82  at  night. 

Clear  with  little  wind  and  very  warm. 

Took  Alexandria  —  My  Mill  dam  meadow  at  Dogue  run  and  the 
Plantation  there  —  as  also  the  Ferry  Plantation  in  my  way  home. 
Found  the  tumbling  dam  all  but  new  laying  the  sheeting,  and  filling 
below  it  compleated  —  directed  all  the  Breaches  in  the  run  &  the  leak 
at  Piney  Branch  dam,  to  be  thoroughly  repaired  before  the  hands  should 
quit. 

Found  the  Hay  which  had  been  cut  in  the  upper  meadow  nearly  cured, 
and  four  mowers  in  the  meadow  next  the  Overseers  House.  About  2 
O'clock  in  the  Afternoon  Doctr  La  Moyeur  came  in  with  a  servant, 
Chaise  &  3  Horses. 

Friday  —  16th 

Mercury  at  74  in  the  Morning  82  at  noon  and  80  at  night. 

Clear  with  but  little  wind  in  the  Morning  about  10  or  11  o'clock  a 
breeze  sprung  up  from  the  Eastward  but  died  soon  afterwards  —  rising 
again  in  the  Afternoon  at  S°  West. 

1  Robert  Hanson  Harrison. 

2  James  Rumsey  (1743-1792). 
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Finished  My  Mill  race  and  Dam  this  afternoon. 

Began  about  10  O'clock  to  put  up  the  Book  press  in  My  study. 

Saturday  —  17th 

Mercury  at  76  in  the  Morning  85  at  noon  —  and  83  at  Night. 

Calm  and  very  warm  all  day  with  but  little  wind  and  that  Southerly 
■ —  at  times  it  was  a  little  Cloudy  and  at  night  there  were  thunder  and 
lightning  but  no  rain. 

Rid  to  all  the  plantations  today.  In  the  neck  the  Hoes  and  Plows 
were  in  the  last  (Westerward  Cut,  the  first  got  to  work  in  it  about  noon 
yesterday,  and  the  latter  about  3  or  4  O'clock  in  the  afternoon  both 
having  passed  through  the  Middle  Cut,  compleating  as  they  went.  — 
The  Three  hoed  harrow  would  about  get  through  the  East-most  cut  (Al- 
ternate rows)  by  noon.  —  The  oats  were  beginning  to  shoot  forth  the 
heads.  —  At  Muddy  hole  plantation,  the  Hoes  having  overtaken  the 
Plows,  that  were  crossing  went  to  weeding  the  drilled  Peas  and  I  directed 
them  to  replant  both  Potatoes  and  Cabbages  where  missing  in  the  same 
field.  At  Dogue  run  the  Hoes  appeared  to  have  made  little  progress  in 
weeding  the  drilled  field  —  first  because  it  was  tedeous  among  the  cab- 
bages, Potatoes  &  Pease  but  principally  because  the  ground  had  got 
so  rough  &  matted  with  grass  as  to  require  much  labour.  —  At  the 
Ferry  the  Hoes  had  weeded  the  corn  in  the  cut  on  the  Hill  and  about 
10  O'clock  had  begun  in  the  flat  below  next  the  meadow  fence  &  adjoin- 
ing the  drilled  Corn  examined  the  Wheat  again  to  day,  &  concluded  that 
at  best  half  of  it  is  destroyed. 

Doctr  La  Moyeur  &  Maj.  Washington  went  up  to  Alexandria  to  day. 
The  latter  on  my  business,  they  dined  there  &  returned  in  the  evening 
—  just  as  we  had  dined  Captn  Smith  of  Mr  Ridout's  Brig.  Mr  Wallace 
a  passenger  in  it  for  Bordeaux,  and  Doctr  Mortimer  (going  as  far  as 
Norfolk  in  her)  came  in  and  had  dinner  set  for  them. 

Mr.  Hough,  Butcher  in  Alexandria,  came  here  this  afternoon  &  pur- 
chased from  me  three  fatted  beeves  (2  in  the  neck  &  1  at  Dogue  run) 
for  which  he  is  to  pay  next  week  £42  —  also  the  picking  of  12  Weathers 
from  my  flock  at  34/-  pr  head  —  if  upon  consulting  my  Farmer  &  they 
could  be  spared  he  was  to  have  20. 

Sunday  —  18th 

Mercury  at  78  in  the  Morning  84  at  Noon  —  and  78  at  night. 
Calm,  clear,  and  very  warm  in  the  forepart  of  the  day.  —  At  2  O'clock 
a  cloud  arose  to  the  Westward;  and  a  pretty  heavy  shower  of  rain  fell 
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with  some  thunder  &  lightning,  after  which  it  cleared;  but  another 
shower  came  on  about  sun  down  tho'  it  was  very  moderate  &  of  short 
continuance. 

Monday  19th 

Mercury  at  73  in  the  Morning  79  at  noon  —  and  78  at  night. 

Morning  Cloudy  but  clear  afterwards  with  the  wind  at  S°  West. 

Rid  to  Muddy  hole,  Dogue  run,  and  Ferry  Plantations;  and  to  the 
Meadows  (where  people  were  at  work)  at  the  two  latter. 

Finding  My  corn  was  in  danger  of  being  lost  by  Grass  &  weeds,  I 
stopped  Brick  making,  and  sent  Gurrer,  Boatswain,  Anthony,  and  Myr- 
tilla  to  assist  at  Dogue  run  in  weeding  it. 

The  grass  at  the  Ferry  being  forwarder  and  better  than  that  at  Dogue 
run,  where  the  Scythmen  began  last  to  cut,  I  removed  them,  (tho*  the 
grass  was  not  half  down)  to  the  former  place,  4  cutters  at  work. 

Mr.  Herbert  &  wife,  Mr  Throcmortan  &  his  wife,  Miss  Hannah  &  Miss 
Kitty  Washington,  &  Mr  Willm  Craik  came  her  to  dinner  &  all  stayed 
the  evening  except  Mr  Herbert  who  returned  to  Alexandria,  a  Marqs 
Andri  Mechaux  1  a  Botanest  sent  by  the  Court  of  France  to  America 
(after  having  been  only  6  weeks  returned  from  India)  came  in  a  little 
before  dinner  with  letters  of  introduction  &  recommendation  from  the 
Duke  de  Lauzen  &  Marqs  de  la  Fayette  to  me,  he  dined  &  returned 
afterwards  to  Alexandria  on  his  way  to  New  York,  from  whence  he  had 
come,  and  where  he  was  about  to  establish  a  Botanical  garden. 

Tuesday  —  20m 

Mercury  at  71  in  the  Morning  77  at  Noon  —  and  78  at  night. 

Morning  clear  and  pleasant  with  but  little  wind,  in  the  afternoon 
the  wind  blew  from  the  Eastward,  &  a  cloud  a  rising  in  the  contrary 
directions  it  began  about  9  O'clock  to  rain  very  powerfully  and  con- 
tinued to  do  so  more  or  less  through  the  night. 

Mr  Craik  went  away  before  Breakfast  and  the  rest  of  the  Company 

1  Andre  Michaux  (1746-1802),  who,  with  his  son  Francois  Andre  Michaux 
(1770-1855),  had  recently  arrived  in  New  York.  "In  1824,"  writes  R.  G. 
Thwaites,  "the  younger  Michaux  presented  to  the  American  Philosophical 
Society  ...  the  note-books  containing  the  diary  of  his  father's  travels  in  Amer- 
ica —  all  save  those  covering  the  first  two  years  (1785-87),  which  were  lost  in  the 
shipwreck  on  the  coast  of  Holland"  (Early  Western  Travels,  iii.  15).  Andre 
Michaux's  Journal  is  printed  in  the  original  French  in  Proceedings  of  the  Ameri- 
can Philosophical  Society,  1889,  pp.  91-101,  114-140;  and  in  an  English  trans- 
lation in  Thwaites's  Early  Western  Travels,  iii.  27-104. 
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about  11  O'clock,  at  which  time,  I  rid  to  the  Plantations  at  Dogue 
run  &  ferry  and  to  the  meadows  where  people  were  cutting  &  making 
Hay  —  stopped  the  Cutters  at  the  ferry,  and  set  them  to  making  hay 
having  too  much  grass  down  &  exposed  for  the  numbers  employed  in 
this  business  to  execute  in  time  without. 

Mr  Shaw  went  up  to  Alexandria  on  My  business  —  and  returned  in 
the  afternoon. 

Wednesday  —  21st 

Mercury  at  66  in  the  morning  66  at  noon,  and  66  at  night. 

Wind  at  No  E*  and  raining  more  or  less  till  near  noon  —  after  wch  it 
continued  Cloudy  until  Sundown,  with  the  wind  in  the  same  quarter. 

A  stop  put  to  out  door  work  till  near  noon.  About  Sundown  Mr 
Fendall  came  here. 

Thursday  —  22a 

Mercury  at  63  in  the  Morning  68  at  noon  and  68  at  night.  Calm, 
clear,  cool,  &  pleasant  all  day. 

Mr  Fendale  went  away  after  Breakfast. 

I  rid  to  all  the  plantations  and  to  the  Hay  Makers  at  the  Ferry. 

The  plows  finished  the  drilled  corn  in  the  neck  on  Monday  afternoon, 
and  the  hoes  got  over  it  on  Tuesday  Morning  and  both  went  into  the 
Cut  of  common  corn  by  the  Barn. 

< 
Friday  —  23d 

Mercury  at  66  in  the  Morning  76  at  noon  —  and  74  at  night. 

Very  little  wind  all  day,  but  clear  and  pleasant  notwithstanding. 
Finished  Hoeing  the  drilled  corn  at  Dogue  run  about  9  o'clock  this  fore- 
noon, and  began  to  weed  the  corn  in  the  dunged  ground  at  that  place 
wch  had  got  very  foul. 

Doctr  La  Moyeur  came  here  this  afternoon. 

'  Saturday  —  2f 

Mercury  at  69  in  the  morning.  76  at  noon  and  80  at  night. 

Clear  in  the  forenoon  with  but  little  wind,  in  the  afternoon  clouds 
arose  and  a  smart  shower  of  rain  fell. 

Rid  to  all  the  plantations  and  to  the  Hay  Makers  at  the  Ferry.  In 
the  Neck  both  Plows  &  Hoes  would  have  finished  the  cut  of  corn  by  the 
Barn  had  not  the  Rain  prevented  —  The  Ferry  hands  would  also  have 
finished  the  cut  of  common  corn  on  the  Flat  but  for  the  same  cause. 
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Major  Washington  and  his  wife  went  up  to  Alexandria  and  were 
detained  there  all  night  by  the  rain  and  appearances  of  the  clouds  after- 
wards. 


ih 


Sunday  —  25 

Mercury  at  75  in  the  Morn,g  80  at  noon  and  80  at  night. 

Clear  all  day  with  little  or  no  wind  and  very  warm. 

Majr  Washington  and  Fanny  came  home  before  Breakfast. 

Monday  —  2tfh 

Mercury  at  74  in  the  morning  76  at  noon  and  78  at  night.  The 
forenoon  was  clear  and  calm,  as  was  the  afternoon  except  a  cloud 
which  rose  to  the  westward  and  produced  rain  and  very  high  wind 
in  the  night. 

Rid  to  Muddy  hole,  Dogue  run  and  Ferry  Plantations.  Found  the 
Muddy  hole  people  in  the  Eastermost  cut  of  Corn  having  finished  (with 
the  hoes)  the  Middle  cut  on  Saturday  —  the  plows  however  were  yet 
in  the  Middle  Cut.  —  At  Dogue  run  the  plows  had  finished  breaking 
up,  and  had  begun  crossing  the  cut  in  which  Barry's  houses  stand, 
into  which  they  went  about  dinner  time  on  Saturday.  About  11 
O'clock  to  day  the  hoes  finished  weeding  the  Cowpened  ground,  and  had 
got  into  the  swamp  corn  which  was  more  weedy  than  the  rest.  At  the 
Ferry  the  plows  finished  about  9  O' Clock,  the  drilled  Corn  by  the  Fish 
house  and  went  into  the  other  drilled  corn  by  the  meadow.  —  About 
the  same  time  the  hoes  having  finished  weeding  the  Corn  in  the  flat, 
planted  in  the  Common  way,  had  begun  to  weed  the  drilled  corn  by  the 
Fish  House  and  to  replant  the  Irish  Potatoes  therein. 

Finished  cutting  the  Meadow  at  the  Ferry  this  afternoon 

Tuesday  —  27m 

Mercury  at  69  in  the  morning  70  at  noon  and  70  at  night.  Lowering 
(rather  Cloudy)  in  the  Morning  with  the  wind  brisk  but  not  cold  from 
the  N°  West.    Afternoon  Clear  &  pleasant. 

Rid  to  all  my  Plantations,  found  the  plows  and  Hoes  in  the  neck  had 
gone  over  the  Cut  by  the  Bank.  —  the  first  finished  it  yesterday  about 
breakfast  &  the  other  about  dinner  time  and  were  in  the  cut  adjoining. 
Finding  the  Hoe-Harrow  did  not  do  good  work  in  the  drilled  corn,  I 
ordered  it  to  desist  and  the  Bar  shaw  plow  to  be  used,  till  the  common 
corn  was  all  crossed,  after  which  to  use  it  when  the  ground  was  worked 
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the  other  way,  cut  down  the  Clover  at  Muddy  hole  this  forenoon  (whilst 
it  was  moist  from  the  Rain  of  last  night)  and  put  it  into  windrows  — 
3  swarths  in  a  row  —  The  Dogue  run  hands  had  not  got  over  the  Corn 
in  the  swamps.  At  the  Ferry  the  People  had  just  finished  weeding  the 
drilled  corn  by  the  Fish  House,  &  replanting  the  Potatoes  thereon,  — 
not  having  quite  enough  of  the  latter  to  replant  the  whole,  the  deficiency 
was  supplied  with  Corn.  —  Making  the  hay  that  was  cut  yesterday  at 
the  Ferry,  with  the  small  gang. 

Doctr  Craik  dined  here,  and  returned  home  afterwards. 

Mr  Shaw  went  up  to  Alexa  on  My  business  and  returned  late  in  the 
evening. 

Wednesday  —  28m 

Mercury  at  68  in  the  Morning  72  at  noon  —  and  70  at 
night 

Clear  &  pleasant  all  day,  in  the  forenoon  the  wind  was  at  n°  W,  in 
the  afternoon  it  was  at  S°  West. 

Rid  at  the  plantations  at  Muddy  hole,  Dogue  run  and  the  Ferry  and 
to  the  Hay  fields,  at  the  first  I  sowed  turnips  in  Drills  in  the  ground  which 
had  been  sowed  with  oats  that  never  came  up  (by  the  negro  quarters). 

—  There  were  7  rows  running  from  180  to  200  steps  of  these  (averaging 
190  yards)  wch  were  sowed  with  about  a  gill  or  little  more  seed  —  The 
first  row,  southerly,  was  harrowed  with  the  little  harrow  at  the  tail  of 
the  barrel;  but  gathering  earth  and  burying  the  seed  too  deep  I  took 
out  every  other  tooth  and  with  it  in  this  order  harrowed  the  next  row 

—  this  also  appeared  to  cover  too  deep,  I  therefore  took  the  harrow  off 
altogether  and  tied  brush  in  its  place  which  did  much  better,  the  seed 
used  here  was  of  the  first  recd  from  Mr  Chichester  and  was  of  the  last 
year.  The  hands  at  Dogue  run  having*  just  needed  their  swamp  corn 
as  I  got  there  about  noon  —  I  directed,  finding  there  was  no  prospect 
of  getting  over  the  corn  there  with  hoes  before  harvest  that  the  whole 
shd  be  immediately  succoured,  and  then  between  this  and  Sunday  the 
forwardest  which  was  also  the  most  weedy  should  be  gone  over  with  the 
Hoes. 

The  Mowers  after  cutting  down  the  clover  yesterday  (wch  was  done  by 
noon)  went  into  the  meadow  at  Morris's  wch  had  been  left,  &  were  cut- 
ting there  to-day.  —  the  grass  at  the  Ferry  was  all  got  into  cocks  this 
afternoon.     Doctr  La  Moyeur  came  in  before  Dinner. 

Mr  Shaw  went  after  breakfast  to  day,  to  see  if  he  could  engage  any 
mowers  for  me,  he  returned  in  the  afternoon,  having  partly  engaged  2 
or  3. 
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Thursday  —  29th 

Mercury  at  68  in  the  Morning,  71  at  noon  and  70  at  night,  Cool  & 
pleasant,  the  wind  being  at  N°  West  &  Westerly  all  day. 

At  home  all  day  —  in  the  evening  Major  Gibbs  came  in. 

Planted  in  one  row,  between  the  Cherokee  Plumb  &  the  honey  locust 
back  of  the  N°  Garden  adjoining  the  Green  House  (where  the  Spanish 
Chest-nuts  had  been  placed  and  were  rotten)  25  of  the  Paliurus,  very 
good  to  make  hedges  and  inclosures  for  fields.  Also  in  the  section  be- 
tween the  Work  House  &  Salt  house  adjourning  the  Pride  of  China 
Plants,  &  between  the  rows  in  which  the  Carolina  laurel  seeds  had  been 
sowed,  46,  of  the  Pistatia  nut  in  3  rows  and  in  the  places  where  the 
Hemlock  pine  had  been  planted  and  were  dead,  E*  &  W  of  the  Garden 
gates,  the  seeds  of  the  Pyramidical  Cyprus  75  in  number  all  of  which  with 
others  were  presented  to  me  by  Mr.  Michaux  Botanist  to  his  Most 
Christ11  Majesty. 

Mr  Shaw  went  out  again  today  to  procure  if  to  be  had  scythe  men  for 
corn  and  grass  of  which  he  engaged  two  for  the  latter  to  be  at  work  at 
Dogue  run  tomorrow,  and  four  of  the  latter  to  be  at  this  place  on  Monday. 

Friday  —  30th 

Mercury  at  65  in  the  Morning,  68  at  noon,  and  70  at  night,  clear  and 
pleasant  all  day,  the  wind  being  at  N°  West  and  West  all  day,  though 
not  fresh. 

Rid  to  the  Plantations  at  Muddy  hole,  Dogue  run  &  Ferry;  &  to  the 
Hay  Makers  at  the  second.  At  Dogue  found  the  corn  had  all  been 
succoured,  and  the  hoes  had  got  into  the  fresh  &  weedy  ground  along 
the  wood  side  —  about  3  O'clock  yesterday.  The  Meadow  near  the 
Overseers  House  at  this  place  would  all  be  cut  down  about  dinner  time. 
The  two  white  men  viz;  Tayler  &  Hill,  engaged  by  Mr.  Shaw  yesterday, 
having  got  to  work  there  this  Morning.  The  plows  at  the  ferry  finished 
the  drill  corn  yesterday  about  2  O'clock  and  the  hoes  got  over  it  about 
breakfast. 

Began  to  cut  My  Rye  at  the  Ferry  about  12  O'clock  today,  employed 
three  Negro  cradlers  —  viz  —  Caesar,  Sambo  &  Boatswain  —  the  greater 
part  of  which  appeared  to  me  to  be  blighted  and  the  rest  very  ripe  & 
much  beat  down,  both  Rye  &  Wheat  at  this  place  had  the  appearance  of 
greater  ripeness  than  at  any  other  and  might  have  been  safely  cut  six 
or  eight  days  ago,  if  I  could  have  left  my  corn  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Bushrod  Washington  1  came  in  while  we  were  at  dinner. 

1  Judge  Bushrod  Washington  (d.  1829),  son  of  John  Augustine  Washington. 
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JULY  —  1786. 
Saturday  —  1st 

Mercury  at  66  in  the  Morning,  72  at  noon  —  and  72  at  night.  Calm 
all  day,  cool  &  pleasant  in  the  morning,  but  warm  afterwards. 

Rid  to  the  Ferry,  Dogue  run  and  Muddy  hole  Plantations.  Finished 
(about  noon)  crossing  the  cut  in  which  Barrys  Houses  stand,  and  went 
to  crossing  in  the  one  adjoining  next  the  woods  —  the  hoes  by  this  even- 
ing will  have  got  over  all  the  forward  corn.  At  Muddy  hole  the  corn 
was  got  over  with  the  Hoes  this  afternoon,  but  the  Plows  were  not  able 
to  accomplish  it.  Compleated  Hoeing  corn  in  the  Neck  this  afternoon, 
and  also  planting  it  the  second  time. 

Preparing  to  begin  my  harvest  generally,  on  Monday,  &  made  the 
arrangemts  accordingly.  Planted  4  of  the  Ramnus  Tree  (an  evergreen) 
one  on  each  side  of  the  garden  gates,  a  peg  with  two  notches  drove  down 
by  them  (Pegs  N°  1  being  by  the  Pyramidical  Cypruus)  —  also  planted 
24  of  the  Phi1  lirea  latifolia  (an  evergreen  shrub)  in  the  shrubberies  by 
Pegs  No.  3  —  and  48  of  the  Cytin,  a  tree  produced  in  a  colder  climate 
of  quick  growth,  by  pegs  N°  4.  All  these  plants  were  given  to  me  by 
Mr.  Michaux. 

Walking  into  my  orchard  grass  this  evening  I  found  the  seed  very 
ripe,  and  shedding  at  a  small  touch,  tho'  the  stalk  and  under  part  ap- 
peared quite  green  (head  brown)  immediately  set  to  cutting  the  heads 
with  reap  hooks,  with  such  hands  as  I  could  pick  up,  least  by  delaying 
it  till  Monday  the  greater  part  might  be  lost. 

Doctr  La  Moyeur  who  went  from  this  on  Wednesday  last  last  to 
Alexandria  returned  this  afternoon  —  and  Major  Gibbes  went  away 
after  breakfast. 

Sunday  —  & 

Mercury  at  68  in  the  Morning,  78  at  noon,  and  76  night.  Clear 
with  but  little,  and  that  at  South;  very  warm. 

About  noon  I  set  out  for  the  intended  meeting  (to  be  held  tomorrow) 
at  the  Seneca  Falls  —  Dined  at  Col0  Gilpins;  where  meeting  with  Col° 
Fitzgerald  we  proceeded  all  three  of  us  to  Mr  Bryan  Fairfax's  and 
lodged. 

Monday  —  3d 

After  a  very  early  breakfast  (about  sunrise,)  we  left  Mr.  Fairfax's, 
and  arriving  at  the  head  of  the  Seneca  Falls  (where  a  vessel  was  to  have 
met  us)  was  detained  till  near  ten  O'clock  before  one  arrived  to  pass  us 
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over  to  our  place  of  rendezvous  at  Mr.  Goldsborough's.  —  Met  Gov- 
ernor Johnson  here;  Govr  Lee  was  prevented  by  the  situation  of  Mr3 
Lee  from  attending.  A  col°  Francis  Deakin  l  appointed  on  the  part  of 
Maryland  to  lay  out  the  road  which  was  to  be  opened  between  the 
Eastern  and  Western  waters  at  the  expense  of  that  State  &  Virginia 
also  attended,  and  made  a  verbal  report  of  his  &  Col°  Nevilles  survey, 
to  effect  this  purpose  the  result  of  which  was  that  they  had  agreed  that 
the  best  route  for  the  said  road  was  from  the  mouth  of  savage  river, 
through  the  glades  to  cheat  river,  a  little  below  the  Dunker  bottom;  and 
from  thence  to  the  Monongahila  (as  they  conceived  the  navigation  of 
Cheat  river  thro'  the  Laurel  hill  very  difficult)  below  the  Tyger's  valley; 
—  distance  about  50  miles  — .  He  was  of  opinion  that  besides  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  N°  branch  between  the  mouths  of  savage"  &  stony  river, 
that  little  or  nothing  would  be  shortened  in  the  road  from  the  bearing,  or 
trenching  off,  of  the  north  branch  between  these  two  places.  —  To  these 
matters  however  he  did  not  speak  with  precission,  or  certainty,  as  his 
assistant  who  had  his  field  notes  &  Survey,  had  not  returned. 

A  heavy  shower  of  rain  a  good  deal  of  wind,  and  much  thunder  and 
lightning  just  ab*  and  after  dark.  —  A  house  to  appearance  about  3 
miles  off  was  consumed  by  fire,  occasioned  as  was  supposed  by  lightening, 
but  whether  it  was  a  dwelling  house  or  Barn  we  did  not  hear,  nor  could 
we  discover  to  whom  it  belonged. 

The  day  was  very  warm,  and  without  wind,  till  the  gust  arose. 

Tuesday  —  4th 

The  Directors  determined  to  prosecute  their  first  plan  for  opening  the 
navigation  of  the  river  in  the  bed  of  it,  and  as  straight  as  it  was  practica- 
ble and  ordered  the  Manager  to  proceed  accordingly  &  to  remove  the 
hands  from  the  works  at  the  Great  falls  to  the  Seneca  &  other  parts  of 
the  river  as  it  was  their  wish  having  but  3  years  from  the  commencem* 
of  the  act  to  perfect  the  navigation  above  the  falls.  Mr  Rumsey  having 
signified  his  disinclination  to  serve  the  company  any  longer  for  the  pay 
and  emoluments  which  had  been  allowed  him,  and  the  Directors  not 
inclining  to  increase  them,  they  parted,  and  Mr  Stuart  2  (the  first  assist- 
ant) was  appointed  in  his  place.  Mr  Smith 3  the  other  assistant  had  his 
wages  raised  to  £200  Maryld  Curry  pr  Ann. 

These  matters  being  settled,  Gov1  Johnson  returned  home  —  Col° 
Fitzgerald  proceeded  on  to  Berkeley  &  Frederick,  and  Col°  Gilpin  and 

1  Col.  Francis  Deakins.  2  Richardson  Stewart. 

3  James  Smith. 
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myself  resolved  to  send  our  horses  to  the  Great  falls  and  go  by  water 
to  that  place  ourselves;  and  were  happy  to  find  that  the  passage  on  the 
Virginia  side  of  all  the  Islands  was  vastly  the  best;  and  might  be  made 
easy  and  good  at  little  expence.  —  There  being  in  short  only  3  places 
where  there  was  any  difficulty,  &  these  not  great.  Shallow  water  in  a 
low  state  of  the  river,  is  all  that  is  to  be  feared.1 

After  dining  with  Mr  Rumsey  at  the  Great  falls  Col°  Gilpin  and  my- 
self set  out  in  order  to  reach  our  respective  homes  but  a  gust  of  wind  & 
rain,  with  much  lightning  compelled  me  to  take  shelter,  about  dark  at 
his  house  where,  I  was  detained  all  night.  This  day  was  also  exceedingly 
warm,  there  being  but  little  wind. 

Wednesday  —  5th 

I  set  out  about  sun  rising,  &  taking  my  harvest  fields  at  Muddy  hole 
&  the  ferry  in  my  way,  got  home  to  breakfast. 

Found  that  my  harvest  had  commenced  as  I  directed,  at  Muddy  hole 
&  in  the  Neck  on  Monday  last  —  with  6  Cradlers  at  the  first  ,  to 

wit,  Isaac,  Cowper  Tom,  Ben  overseer  Will,  Adam,  &  Dogue  run  Jack 
who  tho'  newly  entered,  made  a  very  good  hand;  and  gave  hopes  of 
being  an  excellent  Cradler.  —  That  Joe  (Postilian)  had  taken  the  place 
of  Sambo  at  the  Ferry  since  Monday  last,  &  the  harvest  there  proceeded 
under  the  cutting  of  Csesar,  Boatswain,  &  him.  That  in  the  Neck  6 
Cradles  were  constantly  employed,  &  sometimes  7.  viz :  —  James,  (who 
having  cut  himself  in  the  Meadow  could  not  work  constantly),  Davy, 
overseer  who  having  other  matters  to  attend  to  could  not  stick  to  it, 
Sambo,  Essex,  George  (blacksmith)  Will,  Ned;  and  Tom  Davis  who 
had  never  cut  before,  and  made  rather  an  awkward  hand  of  it.  Tom 
Nokes  was  also  there,  but  he  cut  only  now  and  then,  at  other  times 
shocking,  repairing  rake  &ca.  That  the  gangs  at  Dogue  Run  &  Muddy 
hole  were  invited,  &  were  assisted  by  Anthony,  Myrtilla  &  Dolshy  from 
the  home  house.  That  besides  Tom  Davis,  Ben  from  the  Mill  had  gone 
into  the  Neck  and  that  Sail  brass  (when  not  washing)  &  Majr  Washing- 
ton's Tom  were  assisting  the  ferry  people.  That  Cowpers  Jack  &  Day 
with  some  small  boys  and  girls  (wch  had  never  been  taken  out  before) 
were  assisting  the  farmer  in  making  Hay  after  two  white  men  who  had 
been  hired  to  cut  grass,  —  and  found  that  the  state  of  the  Mercury  in 
the  thermometer  had  during  my  absence,  been  as  follows.  —  Viz : 


1  For  information  in  regard  to  the  Potomac  Company,  see  J.  Pickell,  New 
Chapter  in  the  early  Life  of  Washington  (1856);  and  Corra  Bacon-Foster,  Early 
Chapters  in  the  Development  of  the  Patomac  Route  to  the  West  (1912). 
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Sunday- 
Monday 
Tuesday- 
Wednesday 

This  day  (Wednesday)  clouded  about  noon  and  before  dinner  began  to 
rain,  tho'  not  much,  &  rained  again  at  and  in  the  night  but  not  a  great 
deal. 

Thursday  —  6th 

Mercury  at  71  in  the  Morning,  77  at  noon  —  and  —  at  76  at  N.  Morn- 
ing hazy,  with  thunder  &  rain  in  the  afternoon. 

Rid  to  Muddy  hole  &  into  the  neck;  found  that  the  Rye  at  the  first 
had  been  cut  down  yesterday  and  that  the  wheat  was  entered  upon,  and 
that  the  grain  being  wet  this  morning  it  could  not  either  be  shocked,  or 
bound.  The  rakers  were  therefore  employed  in  succouring  the  drilled 
corn  at  Muddy  hole. 

The  Rye  at  the  Ferry  was  also  cut  down  yesterday  about  dinner  time. 
The  plows  at  this  place  3  in  number  having  finished  crossing  the  corn, 
on  the  hill  had  begun  to  cross  that  cut  below,  adjoining  the  drilled  corn. 
—  In  the  Neck  after  the  Plows  had  finished  crossing  the  river  cut,  in 
the  great  field,  6  plows  went  into  theMrilled  corn  (on  Tuesday)  and  were 
running  a  single  furrow  on  each  side  of  it,  the  Peas,  Potatoes,  &  cabbages 
by  way  of  giving  them  a  hill. 

Friday  —  7th 

Mercury  at  72  in  the  morning  80  at  noon  —  and  75  at  night.  Clear 
in  the  forenoon  but  very  sultry,  with  wind  thunder,  lightning  &  rain  in 
the  afternoon. 

Rid  to  all  the  Plantations;  The  Plows  at  Muddy  hole  (where  3  were 
at  work)  had  finished  the  east  cut  of  Corn,  and  had  begun  to  plow  that 
cut  by  the  bars  adjoining  the  drilled  corn  the  3  d  time.  Those  at  Morris's 
four  in  number,  had  got  about  half-over  the  Eastermost  cut  next  the 
Overseers  House,  and  the  Farmer  was  stacking  the  grass  which  had  been 
in  cocks  some  time  in  the  meadow  adjoining  it. 

Brought  in  the  remainder  of  the  clover  Hay,  &  Seed  at  Muddy  to  the 
stack  at  the  barn  there. 

Washington  Custis  being  sick  I  sent  for  Doctr  Craik  to  visit  him  and 
a  sick  child  in  the  neck,  he  arrived  before  dinner  &  after  going  into  the 
neck  &  returning  stayed  all  night. 

Mr  Shaw  went  up  to  Alexandria  to  day  on  my  business  in  the  waggon 
also  to  bring  sundries  down. 
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Saturday  —  Sm 

Mercury  at  74  in  the  Morning,  78  at  noon  —  and  77  at  night,  clear 
&  warm,  with  very  little  wind  till  about  2  O'clock,  when  a  black 
&  extensive  cloud  arose  to  the  Westward  out  of  which  much  wind 
issued  with  considerable  thunder  and  lightning  and  a  smart  shower 
of  Rain. 

Rid  to  the  Ferry,  Muddy  hole  &  Neck  Plantations.  Finished  cutting 
the  Rye  about  noon  at  the  latter,  and  set  into  the  Wheat  adjoining  im- 
mediately after.  I  should  have  finished  cutting  &  securing  in  shocks  the 
Wheat  at  Muddy  hole  this  afternoon,  had  it  not  been  for  the  interruption 
given' by  the  rain. 

The  Rye  at  all  the  Plantations  had  been  much  beat  down  &  tangled 
previous  to  the  cutting  any  of  it,  and  much  loss  will  be  sustained  from 
this  cause  in  addition  to  the  defection  in  the  head;  but  neither  this  grain 
nor  the  wheat  have  been  so  much  layed  by  the  late  winds  &  rains,  as 
might  have  been  expected.  —  of  the  latter  indeed,  tho'  much  was 
threatened,  not  a  great  deal  fell. 

Sunday  —  9m 

Mercury  at  76  in  the  Morning*  79  at  noon  and  78  at  night. 

Clear,  calm  &  warm  all  day,  Doctr  Stuart,  Mr8  Stuart,1  and  Betsy  & 
Patsy  Custis  2  came  here  to  breakfast,  and  Doctr  Craik  to  Dinner  —  the 
last  of  whom  went  away  in  the  evening. 

Monday  —  10m 

Mercury  at  —  in  the  Morning,  82  at  noon  and  82  .at  night.  Very 
warm  all  day,  and  calm  till  the  evening,  when  a  breeze  from  the  South- 
ward sprung  up.  —  More  appearances  of  rain  in  the  morning  than  in  the 
evening  but  none  fell. 

Rid  to  the  Neck,  Muddy  hole  &  Dogue  Plantations  —  Began  har- 
vest at  the  latter  this  Morning  with  the  people  belonging  to  the  place; 
the  Muddy  hole  hands  finished  their's  by  breakfast,  after  wch  (about 
half  after  eleven)  the  two  gangs  invited  again.  In  the  Neck  the  plows 
on  Saturday  finished  running  the  furrow  on  each  side  the  drilled  corn, 
by  way  of  hilling  it;  —  and  to  day  began  to  break  or  plow  the  intermedi- 
ate spaces. 

1  Stuart  had  married  Eleanor  (Calvert)  Custis,  the  widow  of  John  Parke 
Custis. 

2  Elizabeth  Parke  Custis  and  Martha  Parke  Custis,  daughters  of  John  Parke 
Custis. 
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John  Knowles,  who  was  absent  all  last  week  came  here  to  work  again 
this  Morning  in  good  season. 

Doctr  Stuart,  Mrs  Stuart  &  the  two  girls  Betsey  &  Patsey  Custis  re- 
turned after  breakfast. 

Tuesday  —  11th 

Mercury  at  77  in  the  Morning  83  at  noon  and  82  at  night.  Clear  with 
the  wind  at  S°  W*  and  pretty  fresh. 

Rid  to  the  Ferry,  Dogue  run,  &  Muddy  hole  Plantations,  and  to  the 
mill  —  At  the  first  the  plows  had  just  finished  plowing  the.  drilled  corn 
&  Potatoes  by  the  Fish  House,  at  the  second  got  into  stacks  all  the 
Wheat  in  the  meadow  by  the  Overseers  House. 

Finished  cutting  the  remainder  of  the  Wheat  in  the  great  Field  in  the 
neck  on  the  Creek. 

Doctr  Craik  came  here  to  breakfast  and  returned  after  it  to  Alexandria. 

Wednesday  —  12tn 

Mercury  at  79  in  the  Morning  —  at  noon  —  and  —  at  night.  Wind 
pretty  fresh  from  the  S°  West  all  day,  about  noon  a  cloud  arose  in  the 
West,  from  whence  proceeded  a  shower  of  rain  and  severe  lightning  and 
loud  thunder. 

Visited  all  my  Plantations  and  the  Mill  today.  —  Finished  the  Wheat 
harvest  at  the  Ferry  about  noon,  gave  the  people  employed  in  it  the 
remainder  of  the  day  for  themselves,  but  ordered*  Boatswain  &  Joe 
(Cradlers)  and  the  hands  from  the  Home  House  to  go  into  the  neck 
tomorrow,  and  the  other  Cradler  (Ceasar)  with  two  or  three  rakers  to 
go  to  Dogue  run  (being  most  convenient)  having  before  ordered  Isaac, 
&  Cowper  Tom  (cradlers)  the  house  people  and  3  rakers  from  Muddy 
hole  gang,  to  go  into  the  neck  to  morrow  Morning,  supposing  the  people 
belonging  to  the  plantation,  with  the  aid  above  mentioned  would  be 
able  to  compleat  the  Harvest  at  Dogue  run  in  the  course  of  tomorrow. 

On  my  return  home  found  Mr  Man  Page  of  Mansfield,  Mr  Fran8 
Corbin,  and  Doctr  Stuart  here,  and  after  Dinner  Mr  Laue  Washington 
&  his  son  Laue  came  in,  Doctr  Stuart  returned  in  the  evening 

Perceived  as*  I  rode  thro*  my  drilled  corn  at  Muddy  hole  today  that 
the  alternate  rows  of  early  corn  was  Tassling  and  shooting. 

Thursday  ~  13th 

Mercury  at  72  in  the  Morning  —  at  noon  and  —  at  night.  Cloudy  all 
day,  with  the  wind  pretty  fresh  from  the  Eastward. 
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Finished  the  Wheat  harvest  at  Dogue  run  about  sundown.  Doctr 
Craik  came  here  to  Dinner  &  returned  afterwards,  In  the  night  there 
fell  rain. 

Friday  if 

Mercury  at  —  in  the  morning  —  at  noon  and  —  at  night,  cloudy  more 
or  less  all  day,  with  the  wind  pretty  fresh  from  the  S°  West. 

After  Breakfast  I  rid  to  all  my  Plantations,  found  the  Plows  in  the 
Neck  after  compleatly,  that  is  after  having  broke  the  ground  between 
the  furrows  that  had  been  run  on  each  side  the  corn  for  the  purpose  of 
hilling  it  had  got  into  the  Middle  cut  to  do  the  like  there  in  the  Drilled 
corn.  Perceived  the  Irish  Potatoes  were  coming  into  blossom  at  this 
place,  and  that  after  the  rain  on  Wednesday,  whilst  the  Wheat  was  too 
wet  to  bind,  the  harvest  People  had  pulled  a  little  of  the  flax  at  this 
place  also. 

The  Plows  at  Dogue  run  finished  plowing  the  Cut  they  were  in  next 
the  overseers  House,  &  had  begun  to  plow  the  drilled  corn,  on  the  East 
side  of  the  field,  leaving  every  other  row  untouched  &  turning  the  mould 
from  the  corn  in  these  rows;  by  wch  the  middle  between  the  rows  where 
the  cabbages,  Potatoes,  Peas  &ca  grow  would  be  ridged,  intending  these 
ridges  to  be  reduced  at  the  last  Plowing,  &  the  rows  of  Corn  to  form 
them.  At  the  same  place  the  hands  had  begun  to  hoe  Corn  in  the  Cut 
including  Barry's  houses,  beginning  next  Wades  old  dwelling,  some  of 
the  people  belonging  to  this  Plantation  had  come  to  Muddy  hole  for 
Rye,  which  they  were  thrashing  there  for  their  horses.  —  Muddy  hole 
were  hoing  a  small  corner  of  Corn  which  was  not  finished  before  Harvest 
—  at  the  Ferry  the  Plows  finished  about  two  O'clock  Crossing  the  cut 
on  the  flat,  and  would  begin  to  plow  ye  drilled  wh*  by  ye  Meaw  the 
rest  of  the  People  were  preparing  a  yard  to  head  out  wheat. 

After  breakfast  Mr  Page  &  Mr  Corbin,  accompanied  by  Majr  Washing- 
ton, went  up  to  Abingdon  (taking  Alexandria  in  their  way)  and  before 
breakfast  Mr  Lau3  Washington  &  his  son  went  up  by  water  to  the  latter 
place,  they  all  returned  again  in  the  Evening,  when  a  Mr  Hatfield  of 
England  came  in. 

Saturday  —  15th 

Mercury  at  77  in  the  Morning  85  at  noon,  and  83  at  Night.  Clear, 
calm,  and  very  warm  all  day. 

After  breakfast  the  company  all  going  away,  I  rid  to  all  the  Plantations 
except  that  at  the  Ferry.  —  Compleated  my  wheat  harvest  in  the  neck 
about  noon,  which  made  a  finish  of  the  whole  after  wch  I  directed  my 
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people,  engaged  therein,  to  pull  flax  till  dinner,  &  take  the  remainder 
of  the  day  to  themselves.  Much  wheat  has  been  left  in  all  the  fields 
this  year  occasioned  1st  by  the  frequent  rains  and  winds  which  pro- 
ceeded and  happened  during  harvest  (which  had  laid  down  and  tangled 
it  in  some  degree)  2d  by  beginning  my  harvest  too  late.  —  and  3  rd  by 
the  manner  of  cutting  and  gathering  it  into  shocks.  —  It  is  unlucky 
that  from  several  causes,  I  was  prevented  trying  by  experiment,  this 
year,  how  early  wheat,  or  Rye  might  be  cut  without  injury  to  the 
grain;  but  satisfied  I  am  that,  this  may  be  done  with  safety  as  soon  as 
it  is  out  of  its  Milky  State,  —  at  any  rate,  that  the  loss  by  shrinkage 
in  the  beginning  of  a  harvest  from  this  cause,  is  not  equal  to  the  loss 
by  shattering  at  the  latter  end  of  it,  or  to  the  hazard  of  its  being  entangled, 
or  laid  down  by  winds  and  rain,  which  every  year  is  the  case  in  a  greater, 
or  lesser  degree  when  harvest  is  long,  &  the  grain  ripe.  —  For  these 
reasons  the  following  method  may,  I  think,  be  attempted  with  success 
in  the  future;  and  it  will  be  found  that  many  advantages  will  flow  from  it. 

1st.  To  make  every  Plantation,  or  farm,  take  care  of  its  own  grain 
with*  uniting  their  hands. 

2d.  To  encrease  the  number  of  cradlers  at  each,  to  such  a  number 
only,  as  will  give  two  rakers  to  each,  and  leave  a  sufficiency  besides  to 
gather  and  put  the  wheat  into  shocks.  —  and,  generally  speaking,  with 
negro  labourers,  the  following  distribution  may  be  found  to  come  as 
near  the  mark  in  Wheat  made  in  Corn  ground,  as  any  Viz :  —  for  every 
two  cradlers  to  allow  4  rakers,  1  shocker,  and  two  carriers,  for  the  last 
of  which  boys  and  girls  are  competent. 

3d.  To  give  the  Cradlers  a  start  of  two  days  of  the  rakers  &  Shockers. 
—  letting  them  begin  to  cut  as  soon  as  the  milk  leaves  the  grain,  and  be- 
fore it  becomes  hard  &  flinty  leaving  the  grain  this  time  in  the  swarth, 
for  the  straw  to  cure,  before  it  is  raked,  bound  &  put  into  shocks. 

4th.  To  order  &  see  that  the  Cradlers  cut  slow,  &  lay  their  grain  reg- 
ular &  well;  after  it  is  cut  low  &  clean;  which  will  be  found  more  advan- 
tages than  to  hurry  over  the  grd  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  harvest, 
as  is  usual.  By  beginning  early  time  will  be  allowed  for  these, 
especially  as  wheat  cut  in  this  state  yields  much  easier,  and  pleas- 
anter  to  the  stroke,  &  can  be  laid  much  better  than  when  the  straw 
gets  dry  &  harsh. 

5th.  By  giving  this  start  to  the  cradlers,  the  straw  (as  hath  been 
observed  before)  will  be  sufficiently  cured  to  bind  and  shock  and  it  must 
be  seen  that  the  Rakers  also  do  their  work  clean  and  well,  which  is  more 
likely  to  be  the  case  without  particular  attention,  than  when  one  half 
their  time  they  are  scampering  after  the  cutters  to  keep  up;  and  the  other 
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half  are  standing  whilst  the  Cradlers  are  whetting  their  Scythes,  drink- 
ing, or  talking. 

6th.  Each  raker  must  take  a  swarth  &  not  two  go  in  one  that  the 
authors  of  bad  work  may  be  more  easily  detected.  —  By  this  mode  of 
proceeding  the  raking  &  binding  will  will  be  done  with  more  ease,  regu- 
larity and  dispatch,  because  it  becomes  a  sober  settled  work,  there  being 
no  pretext  for  hurrying  at  one  time,  but  standing  at  another.  —  but 

7th.  By  this  means,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  number  of  rakers  which 
usually  follow  Cradlers,  would,  by  the  middle  of  harvest  or  by  the 
time  the  grain  is  in  condition  to  shock  as  it  comes  from  the  Cradle  be 
fully  up  with  them  and  then  might  go  on  together  if  it  should  be  con- 
ceived best. 

Admitting  that  the  grain  can  be  cut  with  safety  as  soon  as  it  comes  out 
of  the  Milky  State  the  advantages  here  described  added  to  the  superior 
quality  of  the  straw  for  fodder,  and  indeed  for  every  other  purpose, 
greatly  over  ballances  any  inconveniencies  which  may  result  from  the 
practice,  &  which  must  lay  chiefly  if  not  wholly,  in  these  1st.  The 
hazard  of  a  heavy  beating  rain  which  may  settle  the  swarth  among  the 
stubble  so  as  to  make  it  bad  to  rake,  and  difficult  perhaps  to  get  up 
clean,  and  2d  lighter  rains  and  Dews  which  may  interrupt  the  binding, 
the  straw  not  drying  so  soon  in  swarth  as  it  does  standing  nor  can  it  be 
meddled  with  so  early  in  the  morning  generally.  But  as  neither  rain, 
nor  Dews  will  hurt  the  grain  (on  the  contrary  will  make  it  thrash  easier 
and  do  very  little  injury  to  the  straw,)  and  as  there  is  always  work  enough 
on  the  Plantations  to  employ  the  hands  in  (such  as  succouring  &  hoeing 
of  corn,  pulling  flax,  weeding  of  vines,  Pease,  &c*  &cc)  supposing  the 
interruptions  above  mentioned  to  happen  no  labour  need  be  lost  because 
as  each  harvest  will  be  managed  by  the  hands  belonging  to  the  farm  or 
Plantation  they  can  without  inconvenience  (having  their  tools  always 
at  hand)  shift  from  one  kind  of  work  to  another  without  preparation 
or  fitting  themselves  for  it. 

Sunday  —  16th 

Mercury  at  78  in  the  Morning  86  at  noon  and  84  at  Night.  Very 
little  wind  at  any  time  in  the  day  but  very  hot. 

Doctr  Craik.came  here  in  the  forenoon  dined,  and  returned  afterwards. 

Monday  — 17th 

Mercury  at  78  in  the  morning  S5  at  noon  and  79  at  at  night.  Exceed- 
ingly warm  all  day  with  but  little  wind.    After  noon  a  cloud  arose  out  of 
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which  we  had  only  a  sprinkling  of  rain  the  body  of  the  cloud  passing 
above,  i.e.  to  the  Northward  of  this  place. 

Rid  to  the  Plantations  in  the  neck,  Muddy  hole,  Dogue  run  &  Ferry, 
at  the  first  began  to  cut  the  ripest  of  the  oats,  but  thinking  them  in 
general  too  green  quitted  after  breakfast  and  sat  all  hands  to  pulling 
flax  the  doing  of  which  was  compleated  about  sundown.  At  Muddy  hole 
the  people  were  employed  in  clearing  a  yard  to  tread  wheat  in,  and 
in  getting  in  wheat  &  Rye  —  of  the  latter  6  shocks  (got  in  by  the  Dogue 
run  hands)  yielded  11^  bushels  of  clear  Rye,  and  4  other  shocks  brought 
in  by  the  hands  of  the  Plantation  &  threshed  by  them  5  B1  of  clear 
rye  was  produced.  Dogue  run  people  cut  their  oats  in  the  upper 
Meadow,  and  the  Ferry  were  employed  as  yesterday  about  their  wheat. 

Tuesday  —  18th 

Mercury  at  77  in  the  morning  —  87  at  noon  —  and  84  at  night,  A 
heavy  forenoon  with  much  appearances  of  rain  but  none  fell,  very  hot 
afternoon  when  the  sun  at  intervals  came  out.  a  breeze  from  the  S° 
West  all  day. 

Rid  to  all  the  Plantations  except  that  at  the  Ferry.  —  began  to  cut 
the  meadow  at  the  Neck  plantation  to  day,  and  to  clean  &  prepare  at 
the  yard  for  treading  wheat  there.  Finished  hilling  with  the  plows  all  the 
corn  at  Muddy  hole  which  was  planted  in  the  usual  way,  &  ordered 
the  plows  to  turn  the  ground  in  the  drilled  corn  designed  for  turnips, 
&  to  plow  it  deep  and  well.  Dogue  run  people  (in  part)  cleaning  and  pre- 
paring their  wheat  yard  and  getting  the  oats  to  it.  Finished  a  Hay 
rack  at  the  House  which  contained  all  the  Hay  that  was  made  at  the 
upper  meadow  at  Dogue  run  and  all  that  came  off  the  Ferry  meadow. 

Wednesday  —  19th 

Mercury  at  82  in  the  Morning  89  at  noon  and  81  at  Night.  —  Clear 
until  about  2  O'clock  when  a  cloud  arose  to  the  westward  out  of  which 
proceeded  a  powerful  rain. 

Rid  to  all  the  Plantations  today,  at  that  in  the  neck,  the  Scythmen 
having  cut  (yesterday)  the  upper  part  of  the  Meadow,  &  to  the  cross 
fence:  returned  to  the  Oat-field  to  day  at  the  old  orchard  fence  which 
they  cut  down;  but  did  not  shock,  the  straw  being  too  great  for  it.  —  At 
the  same  place  the  plows  finished  the  middle  cut  of  the  drilled  corn,  & 
plowed  in  the  same  cut,  the  intervals  between  the  Corn  rows  which  were 
designed  for  Turnips.  The  Plows  at  Muddy  hole  began  yesterday  after- 
noon to  give  the  middle  cut  (next  and  adjoining  the  drilled  corn)  another 
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plowing  from  the  road  to  the  woods  back.  —  4  other  shocks  of  Rye  at 
this  place  from  another  part  of  the  field,  yielded  about  the  same  quantity 
of  clean  grain  that  the  first  did,  viz.  —  five  bushels  from  which  their 
being  177  shocks  in  the  field,  it  may  be  computed  that  not  more  than 
220  or  225  will  be  obtained. 

On  my  return  home  I  found  Mr  Calvert  of  Maryland  and  his  son, 
Col°  Bland,  Mr  Geo.  Digges,  Mr  Foster  &  Lund  Washington  here  all 
of  whom  dined  —  The  3  first  stayed  the  evening  the  other  three  returned. 

Thursday  —  20th 

Mercury  at  78  in  the  Morning  86  at  noon  and  80  at  Night.  Very 
warm  all  day,  About  4  O'clock  a  cloud  arose  out  of  which  proceeded  a 
shower  of  rain  after  which  it  cleared,  but  towards  Sundown  it  overcast 
and  rained  moderately  for  several  hours. 

Before  the  rain  the  Flax  in  the  Neck  was  thrown  into  shocks  as  was 
part  of  the  oats,  another  part  was  set  on  end  (as  much  as  could  be  of  it) 
and  the  third  part  was  caught  on  the  ground  in  the  Sheaf  by  the  rain. 

Finished  cutting  the  meadows  in  the  neck,  this  afternoon;  &  had  begun 
to  plow  the  ground  designed  for  Turnips  there,  but  the  rain  put  a  stop 
to  it,  the  plows  then  went  into  the  Corn  adjoining  thereto  in  the  cut 
next  the  Barn. 

Mr.  Calvert  &  Son  was  prevented  recrossing  the  river  this  Afternoon 
by  the  rain. 

Friday  —  21st 

Mercury  at  76  in  the  Morning  80  at  noon  —  and  80  at  night.  A 
little  Cloudy  in  the  Morning  but  clear  afterwards  and  not  so  warm  as 
it  had  been. 

Mr.  Calvert  and  Son  went  away  very  early  in  the  Morning.  After 
breakfast  Col°  Bland  and  Myself  road  to  My  plantations  at  Muddy 
hole  and  in  the  neck,  at  the  first  found  the  grd  was  too  wet  for  Plowing, 
and  that  4  other  shocks  of  Rye  from  another  part  of  the  field  had  been 
threshed  which  yielded  rather  better  than  73^2  bushels  of  clean  grain. 

At  the  other  I  examined  the  shocks  of  Flax  wch  seemed  to  be  toler- 
ably dry,  and  in  good  order,  but  I  directed  the  Overseer  to  keep  an  at- 
tentive watch  upon  them,  and  the  oats,  &  open  &  dry  them  if  they 
appeared  to  need  it,  and  to  get  both  as  soon  as  he  could  to  the  Barn. 

Having  finished  Cutting  the  meadows  in  the  neck,  the  farmer  &  two 
or  three  hands  remained  there  to  make  the  Hay,  whilst  six  cutters  came 
over  &  cut  down  the  Orchard  grass  at  the  House  which  had  been  stripped 
of  the  head  (for  the  seed)  on  or  about  the  first  instant.    It  may  be  re- 
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marked  of  this  Grass  and  it  adds  to  the  value  of  it  that  it  does  not  turn 
brown  at  the  bottom  after  it  heads,  nor  does  the  stubble  appear  dry, 
when  it  is  cut,  as  that  of  Timothy.  —  Consequently  the  after  math  is 
more  valuable,  and  the  second  growth  quicker.  Whether  this  effect  is 
natural  to  the  grass,  or  has  been  produced  by  having  had  the  seed  taken 
from  it  is  not  altogether  certain,  but,  the  first  is  much  more  probable,  be- 
cause Timothy  would,  before  it  should  have  approached  the  same  state 
of  maturity,  have  been  quite  brown  and  rusty  at  bottom,  which  was  not 
the  case  with  the  Orchd  grass  when  the  seed  was  taken  from  it,  nor  at 
any  time  since  and  is  an  evidence  that  it  will  wait  longer  after  it  is  fit 
for  the  Scythe  than  Timothy  without  injury.  It  also  appeared  by  some 
that  had  been  mixed,  and  grown  near  to  the  clover  wch  was  cut  about 
the  7th  or  8th  of  June  that  it  vegetates  much  quicker  after  cutting,  than 
Timothy  does. 

Saturday  —  22d 

Mercury  at  74  in  the  Morning  82  at  noon  and  80  at  night.  Clear  all 
day  with  the  wind  at  South  but  not  very  fresh. 

An  overseer  of  mine  (at  the  ferry)  informed  me  that  the  chintz  bug 
was  discovered  in  his  corn  and  that  he  apprehended  if  the  weather 
should  turn  dry,  they  would  encrease  and  destroy  it,  he  also  informed 
me  that  the  fly  was  discovered  about  the  shocks  of  wheat  in  his  field. 
At  home  all  day  with  Col°  Bland. 

Sunday  —  23d 

Mercury  at  74  in  the  Morning  80  at  noon  and  80  at  night.  Clear  and 
pleasant  until  about  4  O*  clock  when  the  wind  which  had  been  pretty 
fresh  from  the  S°  West  died  away  and  it  turned  warm. 

Mr  Powell,  Mr  Porter,  and  Miss  Ramsay  &  Miss  Craik  came  here  to 
breakfast  (from  Alexa)  and  returned  again  after  dinner. 

Monday  —  2f 

Mercury  at  70  in  the  Morning  80  at  noon  and  77  at  Night.  Wind  at 
N°  West  and  day  very  pleasant. 

After  breakfast  I  accompanied  Col°  Bland  to  Mr.  Lund  Washingtons 
where  he  entered  the  stage  on  his  return  home.  —  Rid  from  hence  to  the 
Plantations,  at  Dogue  run  &  Muddy  hole,  at  the  first  I  found  that  the 
plows  had  finished  the  alternate  rows  of  drilled  corn  on  Saturday  after- 
noon, &  were  then  plowing  the  intermediate  rows  which  had  been  passed 
over.    Examined  the  low  and  sickly  looking  corn  in  several  parts  of 
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this  field,  and  discovered  more  or  less  of  the  Chinch  bug  on  every  stalk 
between  the  lower  blades  &  it.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  unpromis- 
ing appearance  of  most  of  my  corn  &  which  I  had  been  puzled  to  ace*  for 
and  ascribing  it  to  other  causes  may  have  proceeded  from  this,  and  that 
the  calamity,  especially,  if  a  drought  should  follow,  will  be  distressing  to 
a  great  degree.  The  Hoes  at  this  plantation  will  tomorrow  have  fin- 
ished the  cut  they  had  begun  on  the  West  side  the  field,  &  would  go  into 
the  one  adjoining.  ' 

Muddy  hole  People  were  engaged  in  getting  their  wheat  into  shocks, 
at  the  barn,  and  threshing  out  what  Rye  they  had  put  into  the  Barn 
which  amounted  to  12  shocks,  &  yielded  18  Bushels  of  Clean  grain. 

On  my  return  home  found  Col°  Humphreys  l  here  —  and  soon  after 
a  Captn  Cannon  came  in  with  a  letter  from  Col0  Marshall,2  from  Ken- 
tucke. 

Tuesday  —  25th 

Mercury  at  66  in  the  morning  81  at  noon  and  80  at  night.  Clear  and 
pleasant  all  day,  wind  being  northerly  &  Easterly. 

After  breakfast  I  rid  round  all  my  plantations,  found  my  corn  in  the 
neck  as  much  infested  by  the  Chinch  bug  as  I  had  perceived  that  to  be 
at  Dogue  run  yesterday.  The  rows  of  corn  which  were  intermixed 
with  Irish  Potatoes,  along  the  fence  wch  divides  the  wheatfield  (or  stub- 
ble) from  it  were  perceived  to  be  much  better,  and  more  uniform  than 
than  any  other  part  of  the  field,  but  whether  it  has  been  occasioned  by 
dunging  it  or  otherwise  I  could  get  no  distinct  ace*  some  of  the  negros 
ascribed  it  to  this  cause  &  it  is  more  probable  than  that  the  Potatoes 
should  have  been  the  cause  of  it.  Sowed  about  five  acres  of  Turnips  in 
brd  cast,  in  the  neck  in  that  ground  which  originally  was  prepared  for 
the  Saint  foin  &  other  seeds,  these  seeds  Were  sowed  after  a  plowing 
which  the  ground  had  just  received,  and  were  harrowed  in  with  a  heavy 
harrow,  which  raked  the  grass  very  much  into  heaps  (the  ground)  tho' 
frequently  plowed  before,  having  got  very  grassy).  Two  hands  at  this 
place  began  yesterday  to  cut  the  drilled  oats  which  they  would  ab1  ac- 
complish tomorrow.  This  oats  (24  rows)  I  ordered  to  be  secured  and 
threshed  by  itself.  5  plows  only,  were  at  work  here,  the  waggon  &  two 
64  carts  being  employed  in  getting  in  the  grain,  all  hands  except  those 
at  plow  were  engaged  in  this  business,  in  stacking  the  Wheat,  and  thresh- 
ing of  Rye.     At  Muddy  hole,  except  the  three  people  at  the  plows,  and 

«  David  Humphreys  (1752-1818). 

2  Thomas  Marshall  (1730-1802),  father  of  Chief-Justice  John  Marshall. 
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those  employed  in  drawing  in  &  stacking  the  Wheat  at  the  Barn  all 
hands  had  begun  to  weed  the  drilled  corn  and  the  Plants  between  the 
rows  —  The  oats  at  this  place  had  been  cut  two  or  3  days,  &  the  wheat 
would  be  all  drawn  in  &  stacked  today. 

The  Dogue  run  people  did  not  finish  the  cut  they  were  in  yesterday 
till  noon  this  day,  when  they  entered  the  one  adjoining. 

The  Ferry  People  wd  nearly  get  the  wheat  at  that  Plantation  into 
stack  today. 

Doctr  Craik  was  sent  for  to  visit  Carpenter,  James  &  Cowper  Jack  — 
he  also  prescribed  for  a  child  Nat,  over  the  Creek  who  was  brought  here. 

Wednesday  —  26th 

Mercury  at  70  in  the  Morning  at  noon  80.  —  And  80  at  night.  Calm, 
clear  &  pleasant  all  day. 

Mr  Herbert,  Col°  Ramsay,  Col°  Allison  and  Mr  Hunter  dined  here 
and  returned  in  the  afternoon. 

One  Edwd  Moystan  who,  formerly  lived  with  Mr  Rob*  Morris  as  a 
Steward,  &  now  keeps  the  city  Tavern  in  Philadelphia  came  here  to 
consult  me  on  the  propriety  of  his  taking  the  coffee  H°  in  Alexandria, 
i.  e.  on  the  prospect  of  its  answering  his  purpose  for  keeping  Tavern. 

Having  fixed  a  roller  to  the  tale  of  my  drill  plow,  and  a  bush  harrow 
between  it  &  the  barrel  I  sent  it  by  G.  A.  Washington  to  Muddy  hole 
and  had  the  intervals  betwnthe  Corn  which  had  been  left  for  the  purpose, 
sowed  with  Turnips  in  drills  and  with  which  it  was  done  very  well. 

Thursday  —  27th 

Mercury  at  74  in  the  Morning  84  at  noon  and  80  at  night.  Clear  in 
the  forenoon  and  pretty  warm.  Cloudy  after  wards  with  great  appear- 
ances of  a  settled  rain,  little  of  which  fell,  what  did  was  chiefly  light  and 
more  a  mist  making  little  impression  on  the  earth. 

Rid  to  Muddy  hole,  Dogue  run,  &  Ferry  Plantations,  and  to  the  Mill. 
Found  the  wheat  all  got  in  and  stacked  at  the  first  &  last  mentioned 
places,  and  that  the  Plows  had  finished  plowing  the  drilled  corn  on 
Thursday  evening  last  and  were  plowing  the  cut  on  the  Hill,  —  the 
rest  of  the  hands  at  this  place,  &  cart  were  employed  in  getting  in  Rye. 
The  drilled  oats  between  the  corn  at  Muddy  hole,  being  threshed  & 
cleaned,  measured  18.  bush1 

In  the  evening  Mr  Thos  Fairfax  (son  of  Bryan  Fairfax  Esqr  now  Par- 
son) came  in  and  stayed  all  night. 
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Friday  —  2Sth 

Mercury  at  75  in  the  Morning  74  at  noon  and  72  at  night.  Day  very 
lowering  &  some  times  light  rains  or  mists  but  not  to  wet  the  ground. 
Wind  at  N°  Efc 

Mr  Fairfax  went  away  after  Breakfast. 

At  home  all  day. 

Saturday  —  29m 

Mercury  at  68  in  the  Morning  74  at  Noon,  and  71  at  night. 

Wind  Northwardly  and  pleasant.  The  Morning  cloudy,  but  clear, 
about  noon,  and  a  little  warm.  Accompanied  by  Col0  Humphrys  I 
rid  to  Muddy  hole,  &  Neck  Plantations.  —  The  Drilled  Oats  at  the 
latter  between  the  corn  being  threshed  out  h  cleaned,  measured  54  B. 
There  being  24  rows  of  these  each  (allowing  for  the  divisions  between 
the  cut  &  the  bouting  rows  at  the  ends)  about  1075  yards  long  amounts 
to  25,800  yards  running  measure,  or  160  yda  19^  which  is  better  than  5J^ 
acres,  the  quantity  to  the  acre  therefore,  cannot  exceed  10  Bushels, 
wrhich  is  less  it  is  presumed  than  the  same  kind  of  land  would  have  pro- 
duced in  broad  cast,  it  is  to  be  remarked  however  that  the  abundant  wet 
which  had  fallen  from  the  middle  of  May,  or  thereabouts,  till  Harvest 
had  in  most  of  the  low  places  destroyed  the  grain  either  wholly,  or  in 
part  by  which  the  quantity  growing  was  reduced  but  this  would  also 
have  happened  in  any  square  piece  of  ground  as  there  is  scarce  any  that 
is  not  subject  to  the  same  accident. 

Sunday  30th 

Mercury  at  67  in  the  Morning  78  at  noon  and  70  at  night.  Morning 
a  little  cloudy,  the  day  upon  the  whole  cool  &  pleasant  with  the  wind 
at  East. 

Monday  —  31st 

Mercury  at  67  in  the  Morning  73  at  noon,  and  70  at  night.  Morning 
lowering,  with  small  sprinklings  of  rain  but  too  light  to  wet  anything.  — 
about  one  O'clock  it  cleared,  wind  pretty  fresh  from  the  No.  East  & 
clear  afterwards. 

Mr  Willm  Craik  who  came  here  to  dinner,  afterwards  went  away  for 
Alexandria  on  his  journey  to  Hampshire. 

Accompanied  by  Col0  Humphreys  rid  to  the  plantations  at  the  Ferry 
and  Dogue  run,  at  the  first  the  plowing  of  the  cut  upon  the  hill  was 
finished  and  the  plows  in  the  drilled  corn  by  the  fish  house,  the  Hoes 
were  at  work  in  the  other  Drilled  corn.     At  Dogue  run  the  Hoes  had  just 
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finished  the  cut  they  had  been  in;  and  the  Plows  the  drilled  corn;  into 
which  the  Hoes  had  entered  on  the  east  side  next  the  Swamp.  The 
Plows  would  now  cease  till  the  Horses  could  be  a  little  refreshed  &  get 
out  wheat  for  sowing. 

On  behalf  of  Mr.  Appleton  P.  C.  Griffin,  a  Corre- 
sponding Member,  and  Chief  Assistant  Librarian  of  Congress, 
Mr.  Henry  H.  Edes  communicated  two  letters  written  in 
1692  by  Isaac  Addington  to  William  Blathwayt,  and  spoke 
as  follows : 

It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  time  Volume  II  of  our 
Publications  went  to  press,  five  of  the  Massachusetts  Royal  Com- 
missions were  missing;  and  that  at  our  meeting  in  December  last 
Mr.  Matthews  announced  the  discovery  of  four  of  them,  and 
communicated  copies.1  The  single  commission  which  thus  far  has 
eluded  our  diligent  search  is  that  of  Isaac  Addington,  the  first 
Secretary  of  the  Province,  who  was  named  in  the  Charter.  Shortly 
after  our  December  meeting,  Mr.  Griffin  sent  me  the  proof  sheets 
of  a  list  of  manuscripts  recently  acquired  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. In  it  I  noticed  a  letter  written  by  Addington  to  Mr. 
Secretary  Blathwayt  in  the  summer  of  1692.  As  this  date  is  so 
near  that  of  the  arrival  of  the  Charter  it  seemed  possible  that  it 
might  contain  some  reference  to  the  long-sought  Commission.  I 
therefore  asked  for  a  copy  of  the  document  and  in  a  few  days 
received  a  photostat.  The  paper  also  contains  a  portion  of 
another  letter  of  Addington  to  Blathwayt,  dated  in  October,  1692. 
The  letters  follow.2 

Honble  Sr 

I  may  not  omit  to  render  my  hearty  acknowledgment  of  Obligation] 
and  Gratitude  unto  your  Self  for  your  favour  in  the  Honor  conferred] 
upon  me  by  their  Majtys  appointing  me  to  be  Secretary  of  th[e]  Province 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  In  which  Office  I  sha[ll]  studiously  Endeavour 
to  approve  my  Self  in  all  Loyalty,  and  i[n]  fidelity  unto  their  Majties  Ser- 
vice.    And  in  Obedience  to  His  [Majesty's]  Commands  signified  to  me 


1  See  pp.  150-155,  above. 

2  Some  words  torn  away  are  conjecturally  supplied  within  square  brackets. 
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in  a  Letter  from  the  Right  [Honourable]  Lords  of  his  Majties  most  Honble 
Privy  Council  the  Co[mmittee  for]  Trade  and  forreigne  Plantations.  I 
have  by  Capne  Joh[n  Ware]  Commander  of  the  Friendship,  Transmitted 
unto  your  Self  [the]  Acts  made  and  passed  by  the  Great  and  Generall 
Court  or  Assembly,  the  Copys  of  the  Minutes  or  Journalls  of  the  Council 
&c  to  be  la[id]  before  their  Lordships.  And  shall  take  care  to  forward 
Duplicates  by  the  next  succeeding  Conveyance  I  am  informed  by  a 
Letter  fr[om]  Mr  Povey  that  your  self  was  pleased  to  order  a  Box  of 
Rul'd  [Paper]  for  that  purpose,  but  am  not  advised  to  whose  care  it  was 
committed]  I  have  made  Enquiry  about  it,  but  cannot  hear  of  it;  In 
want  there[of]  I  have  endeavoured  to  attend  the  best  direction  I  could 
gather  f[rom]  Mr  Poveys  Letter  for  the  forme  of  Transcribing  of  the 
Journalls  [of  the]  Council,  and  hope  you  will  please  to  have  me  excused 
if  it  do  not  exactly  conforme  to  what  was  expected;  what  is  wanting  or 
amiss[ing]  upon  your  Intimation  shall  readily  be  amended  for  fut[ure  ] 
Affaires  of  the  Warr,  together  with  the  intending  of  [  ]  settlement 
of  the  Government  has  putt  upon  those  hurrys  [  ]  Render  things 
done  less  digested  and  imperfect.  His  Excellency  is]  now  setting  for- 
ward an  Expedition  against  the  French  and  In[dian]  Enemy  and  intends 
to  go  in  person  to  Conduct  that  affair  w[hich  I]  hope  will  be  attended 
with  good  success  for  the  giving  Check  to  [the]  Insolence  of  the  Treach- 
erous and  Barbarous  Enemies  He  purpos[es  to]  Imbarque  within  a  few 
day's  And  I  understand  is  preparing  be[fore]  his  departure  to  lay  be- 
fore his  Majty  an  Account  of  the  prese[nt]  State  of  Affaires  here  by 
which  you  will  be  more  fully  informed.  [With]  the  tenders  of  my  most 
humble  Service,  praying  the  Continuance  [of]  your  Favour,  I  subscribe  — 

Honble  Sr 

Your  most  Humbl[e] 
and  obliged  Servan[t] 

Boston 

July  16th  1692 

Sr 

The  above  is  Copy  of  what  went  by  Capne  Ware  I  have  n[ow  by] 
Capne  Beard,  being  the  next  Succeeding  Conveyance  forwarde[d]  Dupli- 
cates of  the  Acts  &c.  then  sent.  About  a  month  since  [His]  Excellency 
putt  into  my  hand  a  Deputation  from  your  self  [for  the]  Office  of 
Auditor  Generall  &c.  which  he  had  just  then  received  from  Mr  Usher. 
I  had  no  Letter  nor  Instructions  therewith  to  direct  in  the  management 
thereof  Or  what  allowance  is  Expected,  would  gladly  be  Serviceable 
unto  your  Honour  wherein  I  may  be  capeable,  please  to  lett  me  under- 
stand what  methods  are  proper  in  that  affaire  His  Excellency  is  returned 
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from  the  Eastward  and  has  disbanded  most  part  of  the  fforces,  the 
Enemy  were  aware  of  an  Expedition  forming  against  them  and  so  retired 
into  the  Wilderness,  the  Army  visited  their  usuall  places  of  Randevouz 
and  planting  grounds  and  cutt  up  and  destroyed  their  Corn,  but  mist 
of  them.  His  Excellency  has  erected  a  Stone  Fort  at  Pemaquid,  which 
is  near  finished,  and  Two  Companys  of  Souldiers  are  Posted  there.  About 
a  fortnight  since  was  brought  in  here  a  French  Prize  l  taken  near  the 
River  of  Canada  (being  bound  to  Quebeck)  by  Two  Vessells  that  were 
fitted  out  from  hence,  she  is  a  Flyboat  of  about  Three  hundred  Tun,  the 
Report  is  that  she  is  richly  Laden,  a  Tryall  and  Condemnation  passed 
upon  her  yesterday,  so  that  now  they  will  begin  to  unlade  and  see  what 
is  their  purchase.2  Wee  have  had  no  direct  Intelligence  from  Europe  this 
Two  months.  The  Victory  obtained  by  their  MajtysLFleet  was  received 
with  all  possible  Demonstrations  of  Joy.  And  it  is  hoped  there  will  be 
the  like  Occasion  of  rejoyceing  for  further  success  attending  their  Majties 
Arm's  both  by  Sea  and  Land,  wch  God  grant.  Our  Generall  Assembly 
are  to  meet  the  next  week,  what  Acts  shall  then  pass.  I  shall  take 
care  to  Transmitt  unto  your  Honor  according  to  my  Duty,  Who  am  — 

HonbleSr 

Your  most  humble 
and  obliged  Servant 
Jsa  Addington 
Boston 
October  4th  1692 
[Addressed] 

To  the  Honbl*  William  Blathwayt 
Esqe 
Att  the  Plantation  Office 
In 

London 
[Filed] 
Present 
New  England 

4  October  1692 
from  Mr  Addington 

Recd  23  Dec  1692 
Ansr 


1  See  SewalTs  Diary,  i.  365. 

2  Chaucer's  Frere  will  be  recalled,  whose  "purchas  was  wel  bettre  than  his 
rente."  Later,  the  word  came  to  be  applied  particularly  to  booty,  spoil,  plunder. 
"  Capt.  Low  went  into  Port,  upon  the  Coast,  .  .  .  getting  Provisions,  and  what 
Necessaries  the  Crew  wanted,  and  then  sailed  for  Purchase,  (as  they  call  it) 
steering  their  Course  towards  Marblehead  "  (Capt.  C.  Johnson's  General  History 
of  the  Pyrates,  4th  edition,  London,  1726,  p.  369). 
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Mr.  Julius  H.  Tuttle  read  the  following  paper : 

A  PIONEER   IN   THE   PUBLIC   SERVICE  OF   THE   CHURCH 
AND  OF  THE  COLLEGE1 

In  the  earliest  days  of  the  Bay  Colony  the  gathering  of  a  church 
after  the  settlement  of  a  plantation  was  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule;  and  in  the  few  shore  towns  at  that  time  the  congregations 
with  their  ministers  were  in  existence  at  the  beginning  of  the  set- 
tlements. There  were  several  such  churches  when  Dedham  was 
settled  in  1636.  The  Dedham  Society  met  in  Watertown  until 
August  of  that  year,  its  whole  attention  being  given  to  civil  affairs; 
then  followed  the  meetings  in  the  new  settlement  on  the  Charles 
River,  where  the  present  village  is.  The  town  records  show  during 
those  early  months  how  busy  the  settlers  were  with  such  affairs,  and 
the  allotments  of  land  by  the  proprietors.  Early  in  1637,  church 
matters  were  taken  up. 

On  July  18,  1637,  John  Allin  and  several  others,  "being  ppownded 
to  sit  downe  wth  vs,"  were  admitted  as  townsmen.  This  brings  us 
to  the  contemporary  record  of  the  gathering  of  the  church,  in  John 
Allin's  handwriting,  in  which  he  begins  by  saying  that  there  were 
then  about  thirty  families  in  the  township,  — 

being  c5e  together  by  divine  pvidence  from  sevall  pts  of  England: 
few  of  them  knowne  to  one  another  before:  it  was  thought  meete  & 
agreed  upon  that  all  ye  inhabitants  y*  affected  church  comunion  or 
pleased  to  c5e,  should  meete  evy  5*  day  of  ye  weeke  at  severall  houses  in 
order. 

Then  followed  nearly  a  year  and  a  half  of  their  trial  of  the  spiritual 
temper  and  gifts  of  their  number,  using  the  Scriptures  as  the  authority 
for  their  right  among  themselves  to  form  an  independent  church. 
During  this  period,  out  of  all  their  labors  they  set  apart  eight  men 
for  the  immediate  work  of  establishing  their  church,  John  Allin 
being  the  leader  of  the  little  group.  But  all  this  time  they  realized 
the  "great  waight  of  ye  worke"  and  their  "great  weaknes  &  insuffi- 
ciency thereto;"  and  they  tried  to  find  one  who  would  be  their 
pastor.     Allin  writes  in  1638: 

1  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Frederick  L.  Gay  for  assistance  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  brief  paper;  and  to  Mr.  George  E.  Littlefield  for  his  helpful  sugges- 
tions.    Cf.  the  latter's  communication,  pp.  131-140,  above. 
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We  did  expect  &  much  indeavoured  ye  guidance  &  helpe  of  mr  Jo: 
Phillips  who  came  ov  that  summer  wth  some  godly  company  &  had  bene 
invited  to  this  plantation  by  letters  formerly  having  therfore  hopes 
from  him  of  obtayning  he  was  much  desyred  in  ye  1*  beginning,  where- 
upon he  delaying  his  resolution  we  were  so  delayed  in  our  conclusion  of 
this  worke  as  y*  ye  summer  passed  away  in  expectation  of  his  helpe.1 

With  many  things  yet  to  be  cleared  up,  Allin  a  little  later  con- 
tinues: 

Whereunto  we  had  ye  longer  time  by  ye  delayes  of  Mr  Phillips  who 
being  caled  divers  waies  could  not  spedily  resolue  but  at  length  upon 
waighty  reasons  cocerning  ye  publike  service  of  ye  Church  &  foundation  of 
ye  colledge  he  was  so  far  ^s  waded  to  attend  to  ye  call  of  Cambridge  y*  we 
saw  no  prsent  hopes  of  him  &  so  about  ye  beginning  of  October  came  to 
resolutions  to  cast  ourselues  upon  ye  lord  .  .  .2 

Though  disappointed,  they  ventured  on  for  more  than  another 
month  "wth  such  help  as  he  [the  Lord]  should  afford  rather  than 
delay  so  great  &  needfull  a  worke  any  longer.'' 

The  church  was  "gathered"  on  September  8,  1638;  John  Allin 
was  asked  to  be  pastor;  and  on  April  24, 1639,  he  was  ordained.  Did 
Phillips  take  up  his  new  work  in  Cambridge  and  for  the  College? 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  connection  with  the  beginning  of  the 
College  that  before  the  General  Court  granted  the  £400  in  October, 
1636,  the  following  action  had  been  taken  by  Salem,  as  recorded  in 
its  book  of  grants : 

At  a  genall  court  or  Towne  meeting  of  Salem,  held  the  second  of  the 
third  moneth  called  May,  Ao.  1636. 

Inprs  after  the  reading  of  former  orders;  In  the  reading  of  an  order  for 
the  division  of  Marble  head  neck;  A  motion  was  brought  in  by  Cp.  Endi- 
cott  in  behalfe  of  mr.  John  Humphries  for  some  Land  beyond  fforest 
River,  moved  by  spetiall  argument  one  whereof  was,  Least  yt  should 
hinder  the  building  of  a  Colledge  wch  would  be  manie  [mens?]  losse. 

It  was  agreed  upon  his  motion  that  six  men  should  be  nominated  by 
the  towne  to  view  these  lands,  and  to  consider  of  the  pmisses,  and  for 
that  end  was  named 


1  Dedhain  Records,  ii.  7;  these  extracts  are  copied  from  the  original  MS. 

2  Dedham  Records,  ii.  8:  the  words  in  italics  are  underscored  in  the  original 
by  John  Allin. 
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mr  Thomas  Scrugs  Cp  Trask 

mr  Roger  Conant  mr  Townsen  Bishop 

John  Woodbery  Peter  Palfrey  * 

On  June  6,  1639,  the  General  Court  took  the  following  action, 
showing  Mr.  Peter's  connection  with  the  desire  for  this  early  location 
of  the  College  at  Marblehead: 

It  was  ordered,  that  a  letter  should  bee  sent  to  Mr  Humfrey  to  send 
in  the  1001  which  is  in  his  hand  to  further  the  colledge. 

Mr  Endecot,  Mr  Downing,  &  Mr  Hauthorne  are  to  dispose  of  the 
house  wch  Mr  Peters  bought  as  they  can,  &  returne  the  money  for  the 
colledge.2 

Following  Mr.  Peter's  early  labors  in  behalf  of  the  College  was 
the  arrival  of  Mrs.  Ames  in  Salem  bringing  with  her  Dr.  Ames's 
valuable  library,  said  to  have  been  "the  first  furniture  of  this  [the 
College]  Library,"  3  to  whom  the  General  Court  gave  soon  after- 
ward, in  1637,  a  gratuity  of  £40. 

Then  Nathaniel  Eaton,  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Ames  at  Franeker,  came 
early  the  same  summer  to  be  the  first  head  of  the  College.  In  the 
summer  of  1638  John  Phillips  arrived  here,  with  his  wife  Elizabeth, 
a  sister  of  Dr.  Ames,  probably  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Ames  at  Salem, 
soon  for  a  brief  time  to  assist  in  the  Cambridge  Church  and  in  the 
first  year's  work  of  the  College. 

Most  of  the  graduates  of  English  universities  who  came  to  our 
wilderness  in  the  early  days  of  the  Colony  were  from  the  University 
of  Cambridge.  The  earliest  graduate,  in  seniority,  after  William 
Brewster,  of  Plymouth,  to  come  to  our  shores  was  John  Phillips, 
who  was  matriculated  at  Emmanuel  as  pensioner,  Easter  Term,  1594, 
graduated  at  St.  Catharine's  College,  1596-7,4  received  his  A.M. 
from  Clare  College  in  1600,  and  his  S.T.B.  from  Clare  in  1608.  He 
became  rector  of  Wrentham,  in  Suffolk,  England,  in  1609,  and  was 
married  there  on  January  6,  1611-2,  to  Elizabeth,  sister  of  Dr.  "Wil- 
liam Ames.  It  was  there,  too,  on  October  22,  1622,  that  our  John 
Al:in  was  married  to  Margaret  Morse,  and  on  October  24,  1623,  that 


1  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections,  iv.  93,  ix.  16. 

8  Massachusetts  Colony  Records,  i.  263. 

•  Publications  of  this  Society,  xiv.  63-G6. 

4  Venn,  Book  of  Matriculations  and  Degrees,  Cambridge,  1913,  p.  527. 
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his  eldest  son  John  Allin  was  baptized,  both  probably  by  Mr.  Phillips; 
the  Allin  family  at  that  time  being  residents  of  Denton,  a  village  in 
Norfolk  a  few  miles  from  Wrentham.  It  is  thought  that  Dr.  Ames 
had  encouraged  his  brother-in-law  to  adopt  the  Congregational  way. 
To  whom  should  John  Allin  turn  but  to  his  old  friend  Phillips,  the 
Wrentham  rector,  to  be  the  pastor  at  Dedham,  whose  alma  mater 
was  also  his  own,  though  twenty  years  earlier? 

In  1638  Phillips  was  deprived  of  his  living,  and  ejected  from  his 
church  and  its  ministry;  and  in  the  summer  of  that  year  we  find  him 
on  this  side  of  the  water  at  first  declining  two  calls  of  the  Dedham 
Church,  and  about  to  take  up  the  call  of  the  Cambridge  Church  to 
assist  Shepard  and  to  enter  into  the  work  of  the  College,  for  both  of 
which  he  was  apparently  much  wanted. 

Thomas  Shepard,  who  came  to  Newtown  with  a  company  of  about 
sixty  persons  in  1635,  on  February  1,  1636,  became  the  pastor  of  the 
Cambridge  Church,  organized  on  that  day,  only  a  short  time  before 
Hooker  and  his  company  departed,  whose  places  they  soon  filled.1 
The  General  Court,  in  the  fall  of  1637,  was  sitting  at  Newtown  in 
Shepard's  Church  when  the  order  was  passed  for  the  College  to  be 
begun  there.  In  his  valuable  paper  on  Hints  of  Contemporary 
Life  in  the  Writings  of  Thomas  Shepard,2  our  associate  Mr.  Davis 
says  that  it  was  Shepard's  strong  influence,  according  to  Cotton 
Mather,  which  secured  the  selection  of  that  place  as  the  site  of  a 
proposed  college,  and  that  "  with  the  Court  holding  its  sessions  in  his 
church,  surrounded  by  his  own  people,  and  with  himself  in  earnest  in 
the  work,  he  was  able  to  accomplish  his  purpose."  Shepard  looked 
upon  the  College  as  "  an  opportunity  of  doing  good  to  many  by  doing 
good  to  students."  On  November  20,  of  that  year,  1637,  he  was 
appointed  by  the  General  Court  on  a  committee,  with  ten  others 
and  Roger  Harlakenden,  who  had  come  from  England  with  him  in 
1635,  and  who  in  the  old  country  had  extended  favor  and  protection 
to  him.  Shepard's  company  at  once  entered  into  public  affairs,  and 
Harlakenden  had  been  chosen  first  selectman.  The  call  to  the  Cam- 
bridge church  and  to  the  foundation  of  the  College  was  substantially 
one  from  Shepard  himself  to  John  Phillips,  now  over  fifty  years  of 
age,  while  Shepard  was  about  thirty-three,  both  of  Cambridge 
University. 

1  Cf.  Publications  of  this  Society,  xiii.  273-277.  2  xii.  136-163. 
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As  entered  on  the  Dedham  records  Phillips  had  been  "  caled  divers 
waies,"  —  to  Salem  and  to  Rowley.  Salem,  on  December  31,  1638, 
three  months  after  Phillips  had  declined  the  call  to  Dedham,  — 

Agreed  and  voted  that  there  should  be  a  Village  graunted  to  Mr 
Phillips  &  his  company  vppon  such  conditions  as  the  7  men  appointed 
for  the  towne  affairs  should  agree  on.1 

A  little  later,  on  March  13,  1638-9,  the  General  Court  entered  on 
its  records  that  — 

Mr  Ezechi:  Rogers,  Mr  John  Phillips,  &  their  company  had  granted 
them  8  miles  every  way  into  the  countrey,  where  it  may  not  trench  vpon 
other  plantations  already  setled.2 

This  plantation  on  September  4,  1639,  was  called  Rowley.  Felt 
says  that  the  earlier  vote,  on  December  31,  1638,  was  the  origin  of 
Salem  Village,  and  that  Phillips  was  "received"  there  then  as  a 
townsman. 

The  following  entries  are  taken  from  an  old  church  book  kept  at 
Cambridge  by  one  of  the  deacons,  and  tell  of  his  coming  to  that  place: 

[January  4,  1638/39?]  pd  to  my  brother  Cane  for  going  to  Salem  with 
a  message  to  mr  Phillips  (when  he  was  about  to  come  to  us)  5.0.0 

[After  July  9,  1639?]  paid  the  h[o]yman  that  brought  Mr.  Philips  to 
us  his  goods  bringing  from  Salem  when  he  Removed  to  us  3        [erased] 

We  [  ]  this  [the  last  charge]  and  took  it  out  of  that  received  for 
officer's  maintenance 

payd  my  brother  cane  for  helping  Mr.  Philips  at  his  first  coming  to 
set  up  his  goods  &  howsold,  5s  0.5.0 

payd  my  brother  cane  for  carving  a  leter  to  Salem  (concerninge  clear- 
inge  about  Mr.  Philips)  to  Mr.  Hawthorne  0.5.0 

payd  my  brother  cane  for  his  helpe  in  Mr  Philips  removing  to  Mr. 
Pellams  house  for  1  day  and  3^2  0.3.0 

pd  for  a  help  of  another  to  mend  Mr  Pelams  house  for  Mr  Philips 4 
0.1.6 

1  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections,  ix.  77. 

2  Massachusetts  Colony  Records,  i.  253,  271. 

3  This  entry  is  crossed  out  in  the  original  MS  volume  now  in  possession  of 
the  Shepard  Memorial  Church,  Cambridge. 

4  There  is  another  entry  which  gives  the  date  of  the  purchase  of  the  volume 
containing  these  records  as  in  the  early  part  of  December,  1G3S. 
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Paige  l  says  Phillips  removed  to  Cambridge  in  1639,  and  remained 
about  a  year.  He  lived  for  a  time  in  a  house  of  Mr.  Herbert  Pelham, 
who  married  the  widow  of  Roger  Harlakenden;  and  while  occupy- 
ing this  house  built  a  house  for  himself  on  the  northerly  side  of  Kirk- 
land  Street,  afterward  the  homestead  of  Deputy-Governor  Thomas 
Danforth,  and  then  of  the  Foxcrofts.2  The  following  entries  from 
the  Cambridge  Records  relate  to  this  house: 

Att  a  meeting  of  the  Inhabitants  of  this  Towne  in  May  1650 : 
It  was  voted  and  consented  vnto  by  the  Towne  that  the  house  wch 
mr  Philips  built  annent  Charlestowne  lane,  with  the  land  adjoyneing  & 
wood  lott  should  be  Sould  to  Thomas  Danforth  for  fifty  pounds  to  be 
payd  by  him  to  mr  Philips  or  his  assignes,  in  Current  Country  pay,  vpon 
Demand  at  the  said  house.  The  said  Tho:  Danforth  to  Enjoy  the  said 
house  &  land  to  him  his  heyres  &  assignes  for  eur  3 

10-12-1655,  Whereas  this  Towne  about  5:  years  now  past  bargained 
with  Thomas  Danforth  for  that  house  wherein  he  now  liveth,  Vpon 
condiccon  that  he  should  pay  to  the  Assignes  of  mr  Philips  of  Wrent. 
the  Erector  of  the  said  house:  the  Sume  of  fifty  pounds  in  Currant 
Country  pay  vpon  demand  in  Cambr.  And  whereas  the  said  money 
have  hitherto  neyther  been  payd  nor  demanded,  but  the  said  Thomas 
Danforth  doth  demand  a  deed  of  Sale  to  be  made  him  by  the  Townsemen, 
pleading  y*  Mr  Dunster  hath  recd  forty  pounds  in  part  there  of  4 

How  Mr.  Dunster  came  into  the  matter  can  only  be  surmised.  He 
resigned  the  presidency  of  the  College  in  1654,  and  it  may  be  that 
he  represented  some  interest  of  the  College  in  the  property. 

With  a  clear  understanding,  as  appears  by  the  Dedham  Church 
records,  Phillips,  by  the  beginning  of  October,  1638,  had  accepted  the 
call  to  the  "puhlicke  service  of  the  Church  &  foundation  of  ye  Col- 
ledge"  at  Cambridge.  It  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  call  was  urgent 
and  that  Shepard  needed  him  in  both  of  these  important  positions; 
and  it  hardly  seems  likely  that  he  so  far  delayed  accepting  it  that 
he  did  not  remove  from  Salem  to  Cambridge  until  the  early  part  of 
1639,  as  Paige  would  have  us  believe.  It  is  probable  that  on  his 
arrival  in  the  summer  of  1638  he  and  his  wife  took  up  their  abode 
with  Mrs.  Ames  at  Salem;  and  that  it  was  not  convenient  to  remove 
their  belongings  to  Cambridge  until  1639,  although  he  might  have 

1  History  of  Cambridge,  pp.  255,  256.      3  Cambridge  Town  Records,  p.  105. 

2  Paige's  Cambridge,  p.  627.  4  Cambridge  Town  Records,  p.  109. 
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been  temporarily  accommodated,  from  the  beginning  of  his  service 
in  the  fall  of  1638,  perhaps  in  a  house  of  Mr.  Pelham's,  in  Cam- 
bridge. Moreover,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  in  1639  Mrs.  Ames  was 
ready  to  remove  her  goods,  with  her  children,  to  Cambridge;  for 
William,  her  son,  who  entered  College  in  1641,  would  need  to  spend 
some  time  in  the  "faire  Grammar  School"  in  preparation. 

Just  when  Phillips  gave  up  his  position  in  Cambridge  is  uncer- 
tain, but  toward  the  beginning  of  1640,  there  was  a  further  effort  on 
the  part  of  Salem  to  have  him  return  to  that  plantation,  as  the  fol- 
lowing vote  shows: 

21-11-1639.  Granted  to  Mr.  Phillips  to  be  an  Inhabitant  &  to  haue 
80  acres  of  land. 

Provided  y*  these  6  last  grants  from  this  mrke  *  is  wth  the  condicion 
that  they  continew  in  the  Plantation  to  vse  the  same.1 

Then  follows,  in  the  course  of  events,  an  expression  again  of  the 
warm  interest  of  the  Dedham  plantation  in  Mr.  Phillips  by  extending 
a  third  call  in  the  following  minute  entered  early  in  1640: 

Mention  was  made  before  of  ye  ernest  desyre  of  ye  church  to  enjoy  ye 
helpe  of  mr  Phillips  wch  thay  expressed  by  yr  invitations  wth  ye  consent 
of  ye  whole  Towne  before  yel  joyned  &  after  by  a  renued  call  of  ye  church, 
but  ye  lords  time  not  being  come  he  was  drawne  rather  to  attend  ye  call 
of  other  places  till  ye  1*  month  of  ye  yeare  1640.  but  ye  lord  ordering 
things  so  by  a  speciall  pvidence  y*  he  no  wher  settled  but  was  freed  from 
all  ingagemts,  ye  lord  allso  disapointing  our  indeavours  to  supply  other 
wher.  when  we  came  to  take  notice  of  his  liberty  from  all  other  places 
we  found  ye  harts  of  all  ye  church  desyrous  to  renew  the  former,  invita- 
tion wch  was  so  suted  wth  many  speciall  pvidences  of  god  in  respect  of 
himselfe  &  us  y*  he  saw  ye  lords  hand  clerely  in  it,  &  so  cherfully  ac- 
cepted ye  same,  &  after  his  coming  to  us  &  some  more  acquaintance  wth 
ye  church  he  was  ppounded:  wth  his  wife  allso  24th  of  ye  3m  1640.  & 
admitted  wth  much  rejoicg  of  ye  church  both  he  &  his  wife  3i  of  ye  3dm 
1640.2 

On  a  leaf  at  the  end  of  John  Allin's  volume  of  records  are  several 
entries  of  intended  departures  to  England,  and  of  dismissions  from 
the  Church,  from  1641  to  1645.     Among  these  is  the  following  entry: 


Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections,  ix.  98. 
Dedham  Records,  ii.  23. 
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Likewise  our  Revd  brother  mr  Joh:  Philips  w*h  his  wife  ppounding 
divers  reasons  of  yr  intended  departure  &  returne  to  England  for  ye 
satisfaction  of  ye  church  therin  &  further  advise  about  ye  same  ye  church 
though  divers  were  unsatisfied  in  his  reasons  yet  yeilded  consent  to  his  de- 
pture  as  appere  in  other  notes  to  y*  effect.  &  he  tooke  ship  26th  8mo  1641 l 

Two  references  to  Phillips  in  contemporary  writings  may  be  men- 
tioned: Lechford  in  his  Plain  Dealing,  the  preface  of  which  was 
written  in  1641,  speaks  of  two  ministers  at  Dedham,  "master  Phillips 
out  of  office"  and  "master  Allen  Pastor  or  Teacher; "  we  find  his  name 
signed  to  a  "Declaration  of  Ministers  of  Massachusetts,"  dated  at 
Roxbury,  September  23, 1640,  with  that  of  Allin,  Shepard,  Weld,  and 
others.2 

The  reforms  begun  in  England  by  the  Long  Parliament  in  1640 
stopped  the  immigration  to  our  shores,  and  the  tide  set  the  other  way. 
New  England  men,  including  many  of  the  early  graduates  of  Har- 
vard College,  in  the  following  years  sought  service  in  the  country 
which  their  fathers  had  long  since  left.  Phillips  returned  to  his 
old  parish  at  Wrentham,  now  under  new  and  more  congenial  con- 
ditions. On  June  12,  1643,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  famous 
Westminster  Assembly,  gathered  to  give  advice  to  Parliament  on 
matters  of  religion.  Mrs.  Ames's  son  William,  who  graduated  from 
Harvard  in  1645,  soon  returned  to  England  to  become  co-pastor  with 
his  uncle  John  Phillips;  and  the  parish  had  the  benefit  of  the  pastorate 
of  the  uncle  until  his  death  on  February  2,  1660. 

Mr.  Edes  referred  to  the  early  setting  apart  by  the  Ded- 
ham Church  of  "  every  fifth  day  of  the  week  "  for  a  meeting 
of  those  who  "affected  church  communion  or  pleased  to 
come,,,  3  and  remarked  that  the  Thursday  lecture,  which  for 
more  than  two  centuries  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  re- 
ligious life  of  Boston,  has  been  commemorated,  and  in  a  way 
continued,  by  the  First  Church  in  Boston,  which  annually 
holds  a  vesper  service  on  Thursday  afternoons  from  Thanks- 
giving until  Easter. 

1  Dedham  Records,  ii.  37. 

2  5  Massachusetts  Historical  Collections,  i.  490. 
8  P.  208,  above. 
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MARCH   MEETING,  1914 

A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  the 
-*~*-  house  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
No.  28  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  on  Thursday,  26  March,  1914, 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  John  Trowbridge,  S.D., 
in  the  chair. 

The  Records  of  the  last  Stated  Meeting  were  read  and 
approved. 

The  Chairman  announced  the  death  at  West  Point,  on  the 
16th  instant,  of  Edward  Singleton  Holden,  a  Correspond- 
ing Member. 

On  behalf  of  Mr.  Albert  Matthews  the  following  paper 
was  read: 

TEACHING  OF  FRENCH  AT  HARVARD  COLLEGE 
BEFORE  1750 

Objection  will  perhaps  be  taken  to  this  title,  and  a  reader  may 
be  inclined  to  say  that  this  paper  should  have  been  reduced  to  eight 
words  —  namely,  "  French  was  not  taught  at  Harvard  before 
1750."  For  it  was  not,  if  by  teaching  French  is  meant  that 
French  was  a  recognized  part  of  the  College  curriculum.  But 
though  French  was  not  taught  at  Harvard  by  a  regularly  ap- 
pointed instructor  until  1787,  nevertheless  before  1750  permission 
had  been  granted  to  at  least  two  persons  and  probably  to  a  third 
person  to  give  instruction  in  French  to  such  students  as  desired  it. 
The  subject  is,  however,  a  very  obscure  one,  and  the  present 
paper  pretends  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  series  of  notes. 

At  a  recent  meeting  *  it  was  stated  that  the  first  pamphlet  on  the 
French  language  to  be  published  in  this  country  was  Thomas  Blair's 
Some  Short  and  Easy  Rules  Teaching  The  true  Pronunciation  of  the 

1  P.  119  note  1,  above. 
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French  Language,  printed  at  Boston  in  172Q.1    The  dedication  to 
this  reads  as  follows: 

To  the  Reverend 

John  Leverett, 

The  very  worthy  President  of  Harvard  College 
at  Cambridge  in  New  England. 
SIR, 

THE  follovjing  Pages  containing  a  Method,  consisting  of  many  concise 
and  easy  Rules,  for  the  attaining  to  the  true  Pronunciation  of  the 
French  Language  (extracted  from  the  best  Grammars,  and  from  my  own 
Experience)  I  humbly  submit  to  your  Censure.  I  most  humbly  submit  it 
to  you  Sir,  Whom  all  the  V/orld  allow  to  be  so  great  a  Master  of  Learning, 
so  well  vers'd  in  all  the  solid  and  curious  Parts  of  Erudition. 

SIR,  It  is  no  small  Pleasure  to  me,  that  I  have  this  publick  Opportunity 
of  rendering  you  those  Thanks,  which  are  deservedly  due  to  the  Favour  you 
have  granted  me,  in  permitting  me  to  instruct  in  the  French  Language  some 
of  those  Young  Gentlemen  who  are  (happily)  under  your  Care. 

SIR,  the  Language  of  Versailles  is  look'd  upon  as  a  distinguishing  Orna- 
ment in  all  the  Courts  of  Europe. 

VM  sure  it  is  no  small  Accomplishment  to  a  Gentleman,  and  may  be  of 
very  great  Service  to  those  whose  Interests  or  Inclinations  may  induce  them 
to  travel. 

IF  I  may  be  any  ways  Instrumental  in  serving  those  Gentlemen  whom 
(by  your  Favour)  I  instruct,  it  will  be  a  great  pleasure  to 

SIR 
Your  devoted 
and  very  humble  Servant, 

Tho:  Blair. 

When  Blair  began  to  teach,  and  for  how  long  a  period  he  taught, 
it  is  impossible  to  say,  since  the  Corporation  Records  and  the  Over- 
seers' Records  are  silent  and  Blair's  pamphlet  is  our  only  source  of 
information  in  regard  to  the  episode.  The  only  copy  of  the  pamph- 
let which  I  have  seen,  owned  by  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 
has  written  in  ink  on  the  title-page  "Sam1  Barrett."  If  this  is  the 
autograph  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Barrett  who  graduated  in  1721,  it  is 
possible  that  the  pamphlet  had  been  used  as  a  text-book.    Nor  do 

1  It  contains  16  pages:  Title-page,  1  leaf;  Dedication,  pp.  i-ii;  Text,  pp. 
1-12.    The  Colophon  reads:  "Boston:  Printed  by  S.  Kneeland,  MDCCXX." 
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we  know  with  certainty  exactly  who  Thomas  Blair  was,  but  perhaps 
he  was  the  Scotchman  1  of  that  name  of  whom  we  learn  something  in 
the  Diary  of  the  Rev.  William  Homes  of  Chilmark: 

A  list  of  ye  grown  persons  that  have  died  in  this  town  since  I  came  to 
it  .  .  .  1723  8ber  27  Thomas  Blair  died  .  .  .  1723.  8ber  27.  .  .  .  This 
night  about  10  of  the  clock  Thomas  Blair  departed  this  life.  He  had 
gone  some  time  ago  to  the  Jarsies  and  came  home  with  a  fever  and  ague 
upon  him.2 

If  this  was  the  Thomas  Blair  who  wrote  the  pamphlet,  then  he 
must  have  abandoned  teaching  French  to  the  students  within  three 
years.  For  a  decade  thereafter  there  is  no  further  allusion  to  the 
teaching  of  French  at  Harvard,  but  the  Quinquennial  Catalogue 
informs  us  that  from  1733  to  1735  French  was  taught  by  an  instructor 
whose  name  is  given  as  "M.  Longloisserie,"  and  it  is  stated  that  he 
was  one  of  those  Instructors  "not  regularly  appointed,  but  persons 
permitted  by  the  Corporation 3  to  teach  such  students  as  so  desired" 
(p.  45).  This  introduces  us  to  an  interesting  character  who  has 
hitherto  eluded  identification.  His  name,  which  naturally  occurs  in 
various  forms,  was  unquestionably  Louis  Langloiserie.  Our  knowl- 
edge of  this  gentleman  begins,  curiously  enough,  with  a  note  on  the 
title-page  of  an  edition  of  the  Bible,  printed  in  London  in  1723,  as 
follows:  "Louis  Langloiserie  est  parti  de  Canada  pour  la  Nouvelle 
York  l'annee  1725."  4 


1  C.  E.  Banks,  History  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  ii,  Annals  of  Chilmark,  p.  69 
note  3. 

2  New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,  xlviii.  451,  1.  158. 
Blair  was  a  very  unusual  name  in  New  England  in  the  early  days,  and  the  pas- 
sages quoted  in  the  text  are,  I  think,  the  only  references  before  1800  to  a  Thomas 
Blair  to  be  found  in  the  Register. 

3  This  statement  needs  modification,  since  Langloiserie's  permission  to  teach 
was  granted  not  by  the  Corporation  but  by  the  President  and  Tutors.  See  also 
p.  225  note  2,  below.    Also,  Blair's  permission  was  granted  by  the  President  alone. 

4  This  Bible  at  one  time  belonged  to  Richard  Dana,  who  graduated  in  1718, 
then  to  his  son  Francis  Dana,  who  graduated  in  1762,  and  is  now  owned  by 
their  descendant  Mr.  Richard  H.  Dana  of  Cambridge,  who  has  no  idea  how  the 
note  came  to  be  in  it.  The  note  is  not  in  the  hand  of  Richard  or  Francis  Dana, 
but  may  be  in  that  of  Langloiserie,  who  possibly  owned  the  Bible  and  sold  it  to 
Richard  Dana.  For  information  in  regard  to  the  Bible,  I  am  indebted  to  the 
late  William  H.  Tillinghast,  to  whom  I  communicated  in  1911  my  identification 
of  "M.  Longloisserie"  as  Louis  Langloiserie,  and  to  Miss  Elizabeth  E.  Dana  of 
Cambridge. 
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Langloiserie  belonged  to  a  family  that  had  made  its  appearance 
in  Canada  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  upon  his  arrival  in  New 
York  in  1725  was  apparently  thirty  years  old.1  That  he  had  then 
embraced  Protestantism,  or  did  so  shortly  afterwards,  may  be  as- 
sumed from  what  we  hear  about  him  later  on.  On  June  17,  1726, 
there  was  passed  "An  Act  to  entitle  Lovis  Hector  Piot  De  Lang- 
loiserie to  the  Sole  Fishery  of  Porpoises  in  the  Province  of  New  York 
during  the  Term  of  Ten  Years."  2  Whether  he  actually  entered  upon 
this  undertaking  is  not  known,  but  if  he  did  he  must  soon  have 

1  Tanguay  (Dictionnaire  Genealogique  des  Families  Canadiennes,  i.  488:  cf. 

vi.  375)  says: 

1691,  (15  aout)  Sorel. 

I.  —  PIOT  dit  l'Angloiserie,   Charles-Gaspard,   capitaine,   chevalier  de 

St.  Louis,  b  1655  fils  de  Martin  et  d'Anne  Petit,  de  Hanibu,  eVeche  de  Chartres; 

s  21  fev.  1715,  dans  Peglise,  a  Quebec. 

Du  Gu£,  Marie-Therese,  .  .  . 

Louis-Hector,  b  3  avril  1695.  —  ...  Louis,  b  7  Sept.  1697.  —  ...  Louis, 

b  7  et  s  25  janv.  1705.  .  .  . 

2  This  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

WHEREAS  the  Fishery  of  Porpoises  will  tend  to  the  Benefit  of  Trade  in  this 
Colony  and  enable  the  Inhabitants  thereof  to  make  Considerable  returns  for 
Great  Britain  by  their  own  Industry. 

AND  WHEREAS  the  said  Lovis  Hector  Piot  De  Langloiserie  by  his  Petition 
to  the  General  Assembly  of  this  Colony,  has  Set  forth  that  by  an  Exact  obser- 
vation of  the  Methods  Used  and  Practiced  in  other  Countrys,  he  has  obtained  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  Catching  and  Taking  Porpoises  in  an  Effectual  manner. 
.  .  .  BE  it  therefore  Enacted  .  .  .  That  no  Person  or  Persons  whatsoever  from 
and  after  the  Publication  of  this  Act,  shall  Undertake  or  presume  to  Carry  on 
the  mshery  of  Porpoises  in  the  Same  manner  and  Methods  as  the  said  Petitioner 
shall  make  Use  off,  in  the  Seas  Harbours,  Rivers  and  other  Waters  within  this 
Colony  for  and  during  the  Term  of  Ten  Years,  but  he  the  said  Lovis  Hector  Piot 
De  Langloiserie  .  .  .  ALWAYS  PROVIDED  .  .  .  That  in  Case  the  Said  Lovis 
Hector  Piot  De  Langloiserie  ...  do  not  within  the  time  of  Eighteen  Months 
from  the  Publication  hereof,  put  the  said  taking  and  Catching  of  Porpoises  in 
Effectual  practice  and  Execution  or  that  he  .  .  .  Shall  afterwards  Discontinue 
the  Same  for  the  Space  of  Two  wholl  Summer  Seasons  during  the  Continuation 
of  this  Act,  Then  it  Shall  and  may  be  Lawf ull  for  any  other  Person  or  Persons  to 
Undertake  and  Carry  on  the  said  Fishery  (Colonial  Laws  of  New  York,  ii. 
311-312). 

Cf.  New  York  Colonial  Documents,  v.  783,  ix.  829,  832;  Journal  of  the  Legis- 
lative Council  of  the  Colony  of  New  York,  i.  536;  Journal  of  the  Votes  and 
Proceedings  of  the  General  Assembly  of  New  York  (1764),  i.  531,  531-532,  532, 
544  (April  8,  13,  14,  15,  19,  June  17,  1726).  In  1714  Garret  De  Graeuw  had 
been  granted  a  similar  privilege,  but  for  seven  years  (Colonial  Laws  of  New 
York,  i.  839-840). 
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abandoned  it,  for  he  appears  to  have  entered  the  family  of  William 
Burnet,  then  Governor  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  In  1728 
Burnet  was  transferred  to  Massachusetts,  and  reached  Boston  on 
July  29  of  that  year,1  presumably  bringing  Langloiserie  with  him. 
Late  in  life  —  exactly  when  is  not  known,  but  certainly  after  his 
final  departure  from  Boston  in  1774  —  Governor  Hutchinson  drew 
up  a  sketch  of  himself  which  affords  a  glimpse  of  Langloiserie  and  of 
an  early  French  Club  in  Boston: 

When  he  left  College  2  he  went  into  his  fathers  counting  house,  and 
became  a  Merchant  Apprentice,  from  17  years  to  21.  He  saw  how  much 
he  had  neglected  his  studies  at  College,  and  applied  to  his  schoolmaster, 
(who  succeeded  Mr  Bernard,  and  whose  tuition  he  was  under  about 
five  years),  and  desired  he  would  allow  him  to  spend  two  or  three  even- 
ings in  a  week  in  going  over  some  of  the  Latin  Classicks,  which  he  readily 
consented  to.  In  a  short  time  he  acquired  a  relish  for  the  Latin  tongue, 
which  he  never  lost.  Soon  after  he  put  himself  under  M.  Le  Mercier,3 
the  French  Minister,  and  then  began  to  learn  the  French  tongue;  but 
Monsieur  Langloiseier,4  arriving  at  Boston  soon  after,  in  Gov.  Burnet's 
family,  &  Mr  Lidius  5  of  Albany,  who  had  lived  and  married  in  Canada, 
and  Mr  Chardon,6  a  young  gentleman  of  fortune  from  London,  being 
also  in  Boston,  a  French  Club  was  formed,  of  which  the  three  gentlemen 

1  See  p.  70,  above. 

2  Hutchinson  was  in  the  Class  of  1727. 

3  Rev.  Andrew  Le  Mercier.  The  doubt  cast  in  a  previous  note  (p.  120,  above) 
on  the  statement  that  he  was  "probably  educated  at  the  University  of  Geneva," 
can  now  be  removed.  His  Church  History  of  Geneva  was  not  published  until 
1732,  but  the  following  advertisement  was  printed  in  the  New  England  Weekly 
Journal  of  June  2,  1729  (p.  2/2) : 

$&='There  is  prepared  for  the  Press. 
The  Church-History  of  GENEVA,  written  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Andrew  Le 
Mercier,  Pastor  of  the  French  Church  in  Boston,  who  formerly  Lived  &  Studied 
there,  .  .  . 

Also,  his  name  appears  in  the  year  1712,  under  the  heading  "  Theologios  candidati,1' 
as  "Andreas  Le  Mercier  Cadomensis  in  Neustria  2  Junii"  (Le  Livre  dv  Rcctevr: 
Catalogve  des  fitudiantes  de  l'Academie  de  Geneve  de  1559  a  1859,  Geneva, 
1860,  p.  208).  That  Le  Mercier  was  a  native  of  Caen  has  not,  I  think,  before 
been  noted. 

4  This  name  has  evidently  puzzled  P.  O.  Hutchinson,  the  editor,  for  he  adds 
in  a  footnote,  "Or  Langloise  in." 

6  John  Henry  Lydius,  of  whom  a  notice  will  be  found  in  H.  Hall's  History  of 
Vermont,  pp.  169,  495-497. 

6  Peter  Chardon,  father  of  Peter  Chardon  (H.  C.  1757). 
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above  named  were  members,  and  Mr  Gridley,1  the  Lawyer,  Mr  Jo. 
Greene,2  Lovell,3  and  two  or  three  more  New  England  young  gentlemen 
were  members,  &  the  whole  conversation  was  to  be  in  French. 

In  these  ways  he  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Latin  & 
French,  accustoming  himself  to  reading  authors  in  both  languages,  and 
at  length  he  found  very  little  difficulty  in  either.4 

Governor  Burnet  died  suddenly  in  Boston  on  Sunday,  September  7, 
1729: 

This  Town  was  exceedingly  surpriz'd  on  Monday  last  with  the  sad 
News  of  the  Death  of  His  Excellency  our  Governour  WILLIAM 
BURNET  Esq; 

He  had  been  very  ill  all  the  Week  before,  but  on  Fryday  the  symptoms 
grew  threatning;  after  which  he  very  little  recover'd  any  Use  of  his 
Understanding. 

He  expir'd  about  Eleven  of  the  Clock  the  Lords-day  Night;  a  teach- 
ing and  monitory  Instance  to  us  of  the  Vanity  of  Humane  Life  and 
Greatness.5  .  .  . 

Another  account  states  that  on  "Sunday  morning  he  .  .  .  knew 
his  Physicians  distinctly,  and  some  of  his  Attendants,  and  spoke  in 
French  to  M.  Langlazerie."  6  His  funeral  took  place  on  Friday, 
September  12th,  when  "The  Chief  Mourners  were  his  eldest  Son 
Mr.  Gilbert  Burnet,  his  Son  and  Daughter  William  7  and  Mary,8  the 
two  Sisters  of  his  late  Wife,  being  led  by  Jacob  Wendell  and  Mr. 
Langlazerie,  attended  by  his  Domesticks."  9 

1  Jeremiah  Gridley  (H.  C.  1725). 

2  Probably  Joseph  Green  (H.  C.  1726). 

3  John  Lovell  (H.  C.  1728). 

4  Diary  and  Letters,  i.  47. 

5  New  England  Weekly  Journal,  September  15,  1729,  p.  4/1. 

6  Political  State  of  Great  Britain,  1729,  xxxviii.  542. 

7  Rev.  William  Burnet  (H.  C.  1741).    See  note  9,  below. 

8  Mary  Burnet  married  William  Browne  (H.  C.  1727). 

9  Political  State  of  Great  Britain,  xxxviii.  423,  543.  This  occurs  in  an  "Ex- 
tract of  a  Letter  from  Boston  dated  September  15.  1729.  giving  a  full  Account  of 
the  Particulars  of  the  Sickness  and  Decease  of  his  Excellency  William  Burnet,  Esq; 
late  Governor  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony  in  New-England."  Undoubtedly  it  is 
taken  from  the  Boston  Gazette  of  September  15,  1729,  which  I  have  not  seen  since 
the  only  known  copy  is  at  Madison,  Wisconsin.  The  account  in  the  New  Eng- 
land Weekly  Journal  of  the  same  date  does  not  mention  Langloiserie. 

Gov.  Burnet  was  twice  married :  first,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  George 
Stanhope,  Dean  of  Canterbury,  who  died  in  1714;  secondly,  to  Mary,  daughter 
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Upon  the  death  of  his  patron,  Langloiserie  was  thrown  on  his  own 
resources,  and  presumably  at  once  went  to  Europe,  as  the  following 
advertisement  appeared  in  the  New  England  Weekly  Journal  of 
September  29,  1729: 


This  may  Notify  all  concerned,  that  Mr.  Longlaizere  is  Bound  for 
London,  all  Persons  Indebted  to  said  Longlaizere  are  desired  to  make 
speedy  Payment,  or  any  that  hath  any  Accounts  with  him  are  desired  to 
bring  in  and  settle  with  him  (p.  2/2). 1 

A  year  later,  however,  he  was  again  in  Boston,  and  applied  to  the 
Selectmen  for  permission  to  open  a  French  school.  This  was  granted 
on  October  21,  1730: 

In  answar  to  the  Petition  of  mr  Lovis  Langlaserie  Liberty  is  Granted 
to  Him  to  Reside  and  Inhabit  in  the  Town  of  Boston  and  to  keep  a  School 


of  Abraham  Vanhorne  of  New  York.  The  mother  of  Gilbert  Burnet  was  the 
Governor's  first  wife.  Gov.  Burnet  is  briefly  noticed  at  the  end  of  the  sketch 
of  his  father  Bishop  Burnet  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  but  his 
second  wife  is  not  mentioned.  His  marriage  to  Miss  Vanhorne  took  place  in  the 
spring  or  early  summer  of  1721.  (Cf.  Memorial  History  of  New  York,  ii.  155, 
175;  Historical  Magazine,  viii.  398,  ix.  34,  129;  New  York  Genealogical  and 
Biographical  Record,  vi.  6.)  The  following  notice  appeared  in  the  American 
Weekly  Mercury  (Philadelphia)  of  April  26,  1722:  "New-York,  April  21. 
About  three  in  the  Morning  Mrs.  Burnet,  our  Governor's  Lady,  was  delivered  of 
a  Son,  upon  which  all  our  Vessels  in  the  Road  displayed  their  Ensigns,  Pendants, 
etc."  (p.  2/l).  The  child  —  William  —  then  born  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
in  1741,  his  residence  at  entrance  being  given  as  New  York  and  the  date  of  his 
birth  as  April  21,  1722  (Faculty  Records,  i.  104).  On  June  23,  1738,  William 
Burnet,  "a  minor  aged  about  sixteen  years,"  appointed  his  brother-in-law 
William  Browne  of  Salem  his  guardian  (Suffolk  Probate  Files,  no.  7166).  A 
son  was  bom  to  Mrs.  Burnet  on  August  7,  1727,  but  both  mother  and  child 
died  between  that  date  and  December  6.  In  his  will,  dated  December  6,  1727, 
Gov.  Burnet  speaks  of  "  my  children,  William,  Mary  and  Thomas,  by  my  late 
dearest  wife  Mary  Vanhorn"  (New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical 
Register,  xlvii.  124).  Among  the  deaths  said  to  have  occurred  in  December, 
1727,  as  recorded  in  the  Historical  Register  for  1728,  is  tha£  of  "Mrs. 
Burnet,  Wife  of  William  gurnet,  Esq;  Governor  of  New-York  "  (xiii,  Chrono- 
logical Diary,  p.  3).  In  the  New  England  Weekly  Journal  of  January  8,  1728, 
was  printed  "An  Elegy  upon  Mrs.  Burnett,"  preceded  by  this  note:  "  The  follow- 
ing lines  being  publish' d  in  the  New-York  Gazette,  on  the  death  of  the  Veriuous 
Consort  of  His  Excellency  Governour  BURNETT,  we  take  Leave  to  insert  them 
here"  (p.  2/1). 

1  This  advertisement  was  repeated  in  the  issue  of  October  6,  p.  2/2. 
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for  Teaching  and  Instructing  in  the  french  Tongue,  He  Having  given 
Security  to  Indemnifie  the  Town  as  the  Law  Directs.1 

Whereupon  the  following  advertisement  was  inserted  in  the  New 
England  Weekly  Journal  of  October  26,  1730: 

*%*  Mr.  Louis  Langloiserie  having  leave  from  the  Gentlemen  Select- 
Men  of  the  Town  of  Boston,  to  keep  a  School  for  the  Teaching  the  Rudiments 
of  the  French  Tongue:  These  are  therefore  to  acquaint  all  Persons  that  are 
inclined  and  such  as  are  disposed  to  send  their  Children  to  learn  that  Lan- 
guage, that  the  said  Louis  Langloiserie  now  dwells  at  Mr.  Timothy  Green's 
Printer  in  Queen-Street  Boston,  where  he  Teaches  School  (p.  2/2)  .2 

Three  years  later  he  asked  the  College  authorities  to  be  allowed  to 
teach  French  to  the  students,  and  under  date  of  September  1,  1733, 
the  Faculty  granted  the  request  with  conditions: 

French  School  Eodem  tempore,  Upon  a  motion  made  by  mr  Lon- 

glaserie,  asking  Libertie  to  teach  ye  French  Tongue  to 
such  Undergraduates  as  are  desirous  to  attend  his  In- 
structions —  Agreed,  yt  he  be  allowed  so  to  do,  provided 
yt  he  teach  none  but  such  as  have  the  Consent  of  their 
Parents  or  Guardians  therefor,  signified  to  their  respec- 
tive Tutors  under  their  hands;  and  yt  he  take  such 
times  for  his  Instructions,  as  shall  not  Interfere  with 
»  any  of  ye  College  Studying  hours  or  Exercises.3 

In  1734  another  advertisement  was  printed  in  the  New  England 
Weekly  Journal: 

1 1 1HIS  is  to  Notify  any  young  Gentlemen  who  are  desirous  to  learn 
-*-  the  French  Tongue,  that  Mr.  Langloiserie  will  keep  his  French 
School,  three  days  in  the  Week  at  Cambridge,  and  three  days  at  Boston, 
at  the  House  of  Mr.  Benj.  Bridge  in  King-street;  where  he  will  give  his 
Attendance  to  as  many  as  will  please  to  come  to  him. 

If  any  young  Ladies  are  curious  of  learning  that  Language,  they  will 


1  Boston  Record  Commissioners'  Reports,  xiii.  201. 

2  This  was  repeated  in  the  issues  of  November  2,  9,  and  16. 

3  Faculty  Records,  i.  56.  Though  these  volumes  are  labelled  on  the  back  of 
the  covers  "Records  of  the  College  Faculty,"  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
binding  is  not  old  and  that  the  word  "Faculty"  was  not  used  at  Harvard  until 
1825.  On  the  recto  of  the  first  leaf  in  vol.  i  is  written:  "A  booke  for  Recording 
the  Acts  &  Agreemts  of  The  President  &  Tutrs  in  Harv.  College  1725."  Cf. 
Publications  of  this  Society,  xiv.  315-316. 
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find  him  ready  to  wait  upon  them  at  said  House,  at  what  hours  they 
please,  and  a  Room  purposely  provided  for  them.  And  he  will  endeavour 
such  a  method  as  may  not  only  bring  the  Learners  into  as  speedy  an 
Acquaintance  as  possible  with  the  French  Tongue,  but  at  the  same  time 
lead  them  into  the  Knowledge  of  some  agreeable  parts  of  History} 

Things  appear  to  have  gone  smoothly  with  Langloiserie  at  Har- 
vard for  a  year  and  half,  when  suddenly  he  found  himself  in  deep 
waters.    At  a  Corporation  meeting  held  April  1,  1735,  wTe  read: 

Whereas  there  are  general  Rumours  abroad,  as  if  mr  Longlazeree  (y* 
has  been  permitted  by  ye  President  &  Tutors  to  teach  ye  French  tongue 
to  such  Undergraduates,  as  their  Parents  or  Guardians  shall  desire  may 
be  instructed  by  him)  holds  and  delivers  some  unsound  &  dangerous 
Doctrines,  voted;  yt  ye  President  &  Tutors  be  desired  to  examine  into 
yt  affair,  and  do  what  they  shall  think  proper  upon  it.2 

Immediately  the  Overseers  took  action,  and  on  April  8,  1735, 
voted  — 

6  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  Enquire  into  the  present  State 
of  the  College  The  Committee  appointed  were  the  Honble  Ezekiel  Lewis  3 
Josiah  Willard  4  Jacob  Wendel 5  Esqrs  with  the  Revd  Dr  Sewal  6  Mr 
Webb  7  Mr  Cooper  8  &  Mr  Gee.9 

7  The  following  Vote  was  passed  viz  Whereas  there  has  been  a  com- 
plaint entered  at  this  board  that  certain  dangerous  Errors  have  been  j 
vented  by  Mr  Longloissorie  at  the  College  it  be  an  Instruction  to  the 
Committee  to  Enquire  how  far  these  principles  have  been  propogated 
&  received  and  make  a  report  to  this  board.10 

The  report  of  the  committee  and  the  action  thereon  by  the  Over- 
seers are  recorded  in  the  meeting  held  May  13th: 

1  July  15,  1734,  p.  2/3;  repeated  in  the  issues  of  July  22,  29,  and  August  12. 

2  College  Book,  iv.  179;  Publications  of  this  Society,  xvi.  632. 

8  Ezekiel  Lewis  (H.  C.  1695). 

4  Secretary  Josiah  Willard  (H.  C.  1698). 

5  Jacob  Wendell.  He  was  baptized  August  5,  1691  (New  England  Historical 
and  Genealogical  Register,  xxxvi.  246);  and  his  death,  the  date  of  which  has 
apparently  not  hitherto  been  noted,  occurred  on  September  7,  1761  (Boston 
Gazette  of  September  14,  1761,  p.  3/1). 

6  Rev.  Joseph  Sewall  (H.  C.  1707). 

7  Rev.  John  Webb  (H.  C.  1708). 

8  Rev.  William  Cooper  (H.  C.  1712). 

9  Rev.  Joshua  Gee  (H.  C.  1717). 
10  Overseers'  Records,  i.  33. 
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Report  of  visit?  The  Honble  Ezekiel  Lewis  Esqr  from  the  Committee 
appointed  the  8th  of  April  Last  gave  in  the  following 
report  viz 

The  Committee  appointed  by  the  Honble  &  Revd  Overseers  of  Har- 
vard College  Apr  8th  1735  to  Enquire  into  the  present  State  of  sd  Col- 
lege and  to  make  report  how  far  certain  dangerous  Errors  said  to  have 
been  vented  by  mr  Longloissorie  have  been  propogated  &  received  there 
having  met  and  made  Enquiry  upon  those  matters  doe  report  as  follows 
viz 

That  upon  discoursing  with  the  Revd  Presidt  &  Tutors  who  had  Ex- 
amined Mr  Longloissorie  and  a  Number  of  his  schollars  it  did  not  ap- 
pear that  Mr  Longloissorie  had  vented  any  of  his  dangerous  Errors 
among  the  undergraduates  nor  that  they  had  been  Embraced  by  any  of 
the  graduates  to  whom  he  had  freely  communicated  them.  But 

upon  discoursing  Mr  Rogers  l  one  of  the  Tutors  on  occasion  of  the 
reports  concerning  him  wch  were  brought  to  this  board  he  appeared  to 
think  it  a  hardship  that  he  shd  be  Examined  as  to  his  particular  senti- 
ments on  the  said  heads  when  there  had  been  no  express  Charge  Laid 
against  him  &  declined  to  give  us  any  such  answers  as  might  Enable  us 
to  report  him  free  &  clear  of  those  opinions  — 

As  to  the  general  State  of  the  College  this  Committee  not  having  had 
Convenient  Opportunity  to  make  Enquiry  into  it  are  humbly  of  Opinion 
that  this  Honble  &  Revd  board  wil  think  fit  to  appoint  a  Committee  to 
Enquire  &  make  report  on  that  head  at  the  next  anniversary  meeting 

Cambr.  May  13.  1735  Ezek.  Lewis 

After  a  debate  on  the  first  article  of  the  aforesd  report  It  was  Voted  — 
That  the  President  &  Tutrs  have  not  power  by  any  Law  2  to  introduce 
or  permit  any  person  to  Instruct  schollars  in  arts  or  Languages  in  this 
Society  and  therefore  the  permission  sometime  since  given  by  them  to 
Mr  Longloissorie  to  teach  the  French  tongue  is  in  itself  void  and  inas- 
much as  this  board  Judg  it  not  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  College 
that  the  said  Mr  Longloissorie  shd  continue  to  teach  the  French  Language 


1  Rev.  Daniel  Rogers  (H.  C.  1725;  d.  1785). 

2  Notwithstanding  this  assertion,  in  later  years  the  President  and  Tutors 
again  exercised  this  power,  for  on  February  4,  1761,  the  Faculty  voted: 

Sr  Toppan.  Leave       2.  That  Sr  Toppan  be  allow'd,  according  to  his  Petition 

S°choolP  a  FrGnCh  therefor>  To  keeP  a  French  Scn°o1  in  the  Evenings,  till  the 
next  Commencement,  to  teach  such  Schollars  as  are  desirous 
to  learn  that  Language,  their  Parents  manifesting  there  con- 
sent thereto  (ii.  126). 


4 
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there  any  Longer  It  was  therefore  Voted  that  the  Presidt  &  Tutrs  be 
directed  to  forbid  the  Students  whether  Graduates  or  Undergraduates 
from  attending  on  his  Instructions  either  within  the  College  walls  or 
Elsewhere 

Upon  debate  had  on  the  second  paragraph  of  this  report  the  board 
think  it  proper  to  assert  &  declare  their  right  to  Examine  into  the  prin- 
ciples of  all  those  that  are  Employed  in  the  instruction  of  the  Students 
of  the  College  upon  any  Just  Suspicion  of  their  holding  dangerous  ten- 
ents  altho  no  Express  Charge  be  Layed  in  against  them  —  And  that  it 
be  recommended  to  the  Corporation  to  take  due  Care  as  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  such  persons  as  shal  from  time  to  time  be  chosen  by  them  into 
any  office  for  instruction  and  that  no  person  chosen  into  such  an  office 
shal  be  accepted  or  Continued  who  refuseth  when  desired  to  give  Satis- 
faction to  this  board  as  to  their  principles  in  religion 

Voted  That  the  former  Committee  appointed  the  8th  of  April  last  be 
continued  with  respect  to  the  Last  article  of  their  report  &  that  Francis 
Foxcroft  Esqr  *  be  added  to  them  2 

The  final  allusion  to  this  matter  occurs  in  the  Faculty  Records 
under  date  of  May  20: 

Abt  mr  Longiazaree.  President  &  Tutors  met  (May.  20.  1735)  and  con- 
sider'd,  ye  first  part  of  ye  Report  given  in  by  ye  Commit- 
tee of  ye  Overseers,  to  said  Overseers  ye  13.  currant,  and 
ys  was  executed  in  y e  vote  of  y e  Overseers  upon  it,  &  agreed,  yt  said  part 
i73?a11'  May'21,  of  ye  Vote  thereon  should  be  read  in  ye  Hall;  ye  President 
also  declaring  agreable  to  said  Vote,  yt  President  & 
Tutors  do  forbid  ye  Scholars  to  attend  ye  Instructions 
of  mr  Longlazaree  (i.  76). 

"It  would  be  interesting  to  know,"  wrote  the  late  Mr.  William  H. 
Tillinghast  to  the  present  writer  in  1911,  "what  were  the  errors  by 
which  the  Overseers  were  so  much  alarmed.  Did  he  anticipate  Tom 
Paine?  "    And  again : 

It  will  also  be  interesting  to  know  how  long  Langloiserie  continued  his 
school  in  Boston.  No  doubt  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic  and  that  may 
be  the  source  of  trouble,  though  in  that  case  I  do  not  quite  see  why  the 
Overseers  should  have  made  such  indefinite  mention  of  his  opinions 


1  Francis  Foxcroft  (H.  C.  1712). 

2  Overseers'  Records,  i.  142-143. 
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unless  they  did  not  wish  it  to  appear  on  the  records  that  students  had 
been  permitted  to  receive  instruction  from  a  Roman  Catholic. 

How  long  Langloiserie  continued  his  school,  when  he  left  Boston 
if  he  did  leave  it,  when  he  died  if  he  remained  here,  or  what  finally 
became  of  him,  are  matters  wholly  of  conjecture,  since  with  a  single 
exception  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  allusion  to  him  after  the 
College  authorities  took  away  his  permission  to  teach  French  to  the 
students.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  Mr.  Tillinghast  was  mistaken 
in  suggesting  that  Langloiserie  anticipated  Tom  Paine  and  in  sup- 
posing that  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic.  He  had  been  a  Catholic 
earlier,  and  later  he  returned  to  Catholicism,  but  during  his  residence 
in  Boston  —  or  at  all  events  while  he  was  teaching  French  to  the 
students  —  he  was  a  Protestant.  Our  final  glimpse  of  him  is  as 
singular  as  was  the  first  reference  to  him  in  the  Bible  of  1723.  For 
though  he  may  not  have  been  in  Boston  when  the  Rev.  George 
Whitefield  first  came  here  in  1740,  and  though  there  is  no  evidence 
that  if  here  he  was  influenced  by  the  noted  preacher,  yet  had  it  not 
been  for  "the  Great  Awakening"  and  the  consequent  heated  con- 
troversy that  so  stirred  New  England  we  should  know  nothing 
further  about  him.  Of  the  endless  pamphlets  to  which  this  contro- 
versy gave  rise,  it  is  necessary  to  mention  only  three.  Whitefield 
having  animadverted  upon  Harvard  College,  the  College  authorities 
replied  in  1744  with  "The  Testimony  Of  the  President,  Professors, 
Tutors  and  Hebrew  Instructor  of  Harvard  College  in  Cambridge, 
Against  the  Reverend  Mr.  George  Whitefield,  And  his  Conduct." 
Early  in  1745  Whitefield  came  back  with  "A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  the 
President,  And  Professors  ...  In  answer  to  A  Testimony  Published 
by  them  against  the  Reverend  Mr.  George  Whitefield,  Anet  his  Con- 
duct," and  at  once  the  Rev.  Edward  Wigglesworth  rejoined  with  "A 
Letter  To  the  Reverend  Mr.  George  Whitefield,  By  Way  of  Reply 
To  his  Answer  to  the  College  Testimony  against  him  and  his  Con- 
duct."   In  the  fn*st  of  these  pamphlets  the  College  officers  said: 

First  then,  we  charge  him,  with  Enthusiasm.  Now  that  we  may  speak 
clearly  upon  this  Head,  we  mean  by  an  Enthusiast,  one  that  acts,  either 
according  to  Dreams,  or  some  sudden  Impulses  and  Impressions  upon 
his  Mind,  which  he  fondly  imagines  to  be  from  the  Spirit  of  God,  per- 
swuading  and  inclining  him  thereby  to  such  and  such  Actions,  tho'  he 
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hath  no  Proof  that  such  Perswuasions  or  Impressions  are  from  the  holy- 
Spirit:  For  the  perceiving  a  strong  Impression  upon  our  Minds,  or  a 
violent  Inclination  to  do  any  Action,  is  a  very  different  Thing  from  per- 
ceiving such  Impressions  to  be  from  the  Spirit  of  God  moving  upon  the 
Heart:1  .  .  . 

It  is  in  the  third  pamphlet  that  the  allusion  to  Langloiserie, 
though  he  is  not  mentioned  by  name,  occurs.  Professor  Wiggles- 
worth  wrote: 

The  first  Thing  we  charge  you  with  is  Enthusiasm.  This  we  take  to 
be  a  Charge  of  an  higher  Nature,  than  perhaps  People  are  generally 
aware  of.  They  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  Histories  of  former 
Ages,  and  so  strangers  to  the  Mischiefs  which  Enthusiasm  hath  often 
brought  upon  both  States  and  Churches,  may  be  too  apt  to  think  it  a 
pretty  harmless  Thing;  and  may  fancy  an  Enthusiatick  Turn  to  be  an 
Innocent  Weakness,  to  which  none  but  good  Men  are  liable.  But  all 
who  duly  consider  the  natural  Tendency  of  this  cast  of  Mind,  and  are 
acquainted  with  the  outragious  Acts  of  Wickedness,  which  Men  have 
been  frequently  led  into  by  it,  cannot  but  dread  and  set  themselves 
vigorously  to  oppose  its  first  Appearance. 

If  we  consider  the  Nature  of  Enthusiasm,  which  is  to  make  a  Man 
imagine,  that  almost  any  Tho't  which  bears  strongly  upon  his  Mind 
(whether  it  came  into  it  by  Dreams,  Suggestion,  or  whatever  other  Way) 
is  from  the  Spirit  of  God;  when  at  the  same  Time  he  hath  no  Proof  that 
it  is;  it  will  plainly  appear  to  be  a  very  dangerous  Thing.  For  if  a  Man 
believes  the  Tho't  which  bears  upon  his  Mind,  to  be  from  the  Spirit  of 
God,  he  must  think  it  his  Duty  to  conduct  himself  agreably  to  it.  .  .  . 
So  that  a  Man  of  an  Enthusiastick  Turn  is  likely  to  have  but  little  Help 
in  his  Conduct,  either  from  his  own  Reason  or  from  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
whenever  a  Tho't  from  some  other  Quarter  rushes  strongly  into  his  Mind, 
or  lieth  much  upon  it.  And  what  Wonder  will  it  be,  if  Men  in  such  a 
Case,  are  led  on  insensibly,  till  they  have  put  away  a  good  Conscience, 
and  concerning  Faith  have  made  Shipwrack  in  a  most  surprising  Manner. 

And  such  hath  been  found  by  sad  Experience  to  be  the  Fruit  of  En- 
thusiasm, in  all  Ages  of  the  Christian  Church.  But  we  shall  only  men- 
tion two  or  three  Instances,  looking  no  farther  back  than  the  Times  of 
the  happy  Reformation  from  Popery. 

Wigglesworth  then  goes  on  to  cite  one  instance  from  the  sixteenth 
century  and  one  from  the  seventeenth  century,  and  then  continues: 
1  Testimony  of  the  President,  etc.,  p.  4. 
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We  shall  take  Notice  of  but  one  Instance  more,  among  the  Multi- 
tudes which  might  be  rehearsed;  for  hardly  any  Age  of  the  Christian 
Church  hath  passed  without  them:  And  tho'  the  Instance  which  we 
shall  now  pitch  upon,  did  not  end  so  tragically  as  the  two  already  men- 
tioned; yet  Enthusiasm  in  this  proved  as  destructive  to  Faith,  as  it  did 
to  a  good  Conscience  in  the  two  former.  And  we  the  rather  speak  of 
this,  because  the  World  hath  never  yet  had  any  publick  Account  of  it. 
And  we  our  selves  very  sensibly  felt  its  ill  Effects,  in  the  Society  under 
our  Care,  not  more  than  Ten  Years  ago;  when  a  Gentleman,  who  had 
been  permitted  to  teach  the  French  tongue  in  the  College,  where  he  had 
behaved  himself  to  all  Appearance  unblameably,  at  length  began  to 
give  too  much  heed  to  certain  Dreams,  which  he  supposed  to  be  of 
Divine  Original.  And  when  once  he  had  gotten  his  Imagination  thoro'ly 
heated  with  these,  he  soon  began  to  fancy  himself  favoured  frequently 
with  Visions  too;  and  these  sometimes  attended  with  articulate  Voices 
to  instruct  him  in  the  Divine  Meaning  and  Design  of  them.  Upon  this 
he  very  industriously,  tho'  with  as  little  Observation  as  he  could,  en- 
deavoured to  propagate  among  his  intimate  Friends,  several  strange 
and  pernicious  Doctrines;  such  as  the  unlawfulness  of  Magistracy  among 
Christians,  and  consequently  of  any  temporal  Punishments  for  evil 
Doers,  from  men;  that  Punishment  from  God  in  the  Future  State  would 
be  sure  not  be  eternal,  nor  any  other,  nor  perhaps  more,  even  for  a  Time, 
than  what  wicked  Men  now  suffer  in  this  World,  by  being  abandoned 
to  the  outrage  of  their  own  and  others  Passions,  &c.  That  a  standing 
Ministry,  Ordinances,  the  Christian  Sabbath,  and  Social  Worship,  were 
all  without  Warrant  from  the  New-Testament:  That,  beside  our  blessed 
Lord  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  who  was  in  his  Account  but  a  meer  Creature, 
(if  not  a  meer  Man)  there  was  quickly  to  be  expected  a  second  Messiah 
of  the  Tribe  of  Ephraim,  who  is  the  Shepherd  the  Stone  of  Israel,  spoken  of 
Gen.  49.  24.  And  the  person  like  the  Son  of  Man,  whom  Daniel  saw  in 
the  Night  Visions,  to  whom  there  was  given  Dominion  and  Glory,  and  a 
Kingdom,  &c*  that  this  Person  was  then  in  Being;  that  he  had  been  often 
presented  to  him  in  Vision,  and  was  one  whom  he  knew  very  well.  And 
tho'  he  declined  telling  who  he  was,  under  Pretence  of  wanting  a  Per- 
mission for  it;  yet,  by  many  Circumstances  it  appeared  highly  prob- 
able, that  he  himself  was  the  Man,  in  his  own  Conceit.  Nor  was  his 
being  by  Birth  a  French  Man,  an  Objection  of  Force  enough  to  be  set 
in  Opposition  to  his  heavenly  Visions-,  for  Multitudes  in  the  World  (as 
he  said)  are  undoubtedly  of  Israelitish  Extract,  who  are  not  known  to 

*  Dan.  9.  13,  14. 
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be  so,  either  by  themselves  or  others.  And  since  the  Posterity  of  Jacob 
have  utterly  lost  their  Genealogies,  it  was  impossible  that  Ben  Ephraim 
should  know  his  own  Descent,  otherwise  than  by  Revelation;  or  be  able 
to  make  it  out  to  others,  but  by  the  Gifts  of  Prophesy  and  Miracles. 

And  these  Gifts,  he  once  and  again  before  very  credible  Witness,  de- 
clared, that  he  knew  by  Revelation  he  should  shortly  be  endued  with 
from  on  High,  in  as  great  a  Degree  as  ever  the  Apostles  were,  to  say  noth- 
ing more. 

These  extraordinary  Things  Monsieur  did  not  broach  all  at  once; 
but  by  little  and  little;  the  most  plausible  of  them,  or  rather  some 
plausible  Deductions  from  them,  first,  and  only  to  such  (as  to  use  his 
own  Expression)  he  found  of  a  teachable  Spirit;  till  at  length  the  Secrets 
were  imparted  to  too  many  to  remain  such  any  longer. 

The  Propagator  of  them  now  waxed  bold*  professed  the  strongest 
Assurance  imaginable  of  the  Divine  original  of  his  Dreams  and  Visions, 
and  of  the  sacred  Truth  of  those  Doctrines  and  Interpretations  of  Scrip- 
ture which  he  had  by  these  Means  been  led  into;  and  sometimes  went 
so  far  as  to  declare,  that  if  the  Event  should  prove  these  Things  to  be 
Delusions,  he  should  doubt,  for  his  part,  whether  God  ever  made  any 
Revelations  at  all  to  Men. 

We  soon  perceived,  that  too  great  a  Respect  was  paid,  by  several  in 
our  Society,  and  elsewhere,  to  his  Pretences  to  Visions  and  Revelations; 
that  one  of  his  greatest  Confidents  *  began  to  be  favoured  with  Visions 
too,  in  his  own  Conceit;  and  that  others  were  in  suspence,  whether  he 
might  not  be  a  Teacher  sent  from  God;  and  waited  with  some  Impa- 
tience to  see  him  begin  to  prove  his  Mission,  and  were  likely  to  take  up 
with  Evidences  slight  enough. 

As  the  Gentleman's  Notions  were  no  longer  Privacies,  it  soon  appeared, 
that  they  had  been  industriously  spread  by  some,  among  their  Friends, 
in  Places  far  and  near;  that  many  People's  Minds  were  greatly  moved 
with  them;  and  strange  Apprehensions  and  Expectations  raised,  of 
what  these  Things  would  come  to. 

It  would  be  beside  our  present  Business  to  relate  by  what  Means, 
thro'  the  good  Providence  of  God,  it  was  at  length  made  manifest,  that 
these  high  Pretences  to  extraordinary  Divine  Communications  were  all 
meer  Delusions;  and  so  the  Minds  of  People  again  quieted. 

It  would  be  of  more  Importance  to  remark,' what  was  the  End  of 
these  Things  with  respect  to  the  Enthusiastick  Gentleman  himself; 

*  Longed  to  suffer  Persecution. 


Is  it  possible  that  this  is  an  allusion  to  Tutor  Rogers? 
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namely,  That  when  he  began  to  be  exalted  above  Measure,  with  the  abun- 
dance of  his  imaginary  Revelations,  he  withdrew  himself  entirely  from 
the  publick  Worship  of  Gdd,  which  he  before  diligently  (and  so  far  as 
appeared)  devoutly  used  to  attend;  and  he  has  since  returned  to  the 
Idolatries  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  from  which  he  had  professed  himself 
a  sincere  Convert.1 

It  would  seem  from  the  final  sentence  that  Langloiserie  was  still 
living  in  1745. 

The  third  and  last  instance  known  to  me  of  teaching  French  at 
Harvard  before  1750  is  in  one  respect  more  obscure  than  the  other 
two  instances.  For  it  is  clear  that  Blair  obtained  his  permission  to 
teach  from  the  President,  while  it  is  certain  that  Langloiserie's  per- 
mission came  from  the  President  and  Tutors  (or  the  Faculty).  But 
by  whom  or  by  what  authority  "Mr.  Gardner"  was  allowed  to 
teach  French  in  1746-1748  does  not  appear,  though  that  he  did  so  is 
certain.  Under  date  of  January  2,  1746,  Edward  A.  Holyoke,2  then 
a  Senior,  wrote:  "Dearborn,3  Oliver4  and  I  went  into  Mr  Gardner 
to  Day  to  Learn  French;"  and  on  February  21st  following  he  re- 
corded that  "We  did  not  go  in  to  Mr  Gardner."5  On  March  15, 
1748,  John  Holyoke,6  then  a  Freshman,  wrote  that  "Sam7  &  I 
began  to  learn  French  of  Mr.  Gar[dner];"  on  March  16,  "Went  in 
to  Mr.  Gardener  A.  M.  &  P.  M.;"  on  March  31,  "We  got  up  to  ye 
other  French  Scholars  &  began  Telemachus;"  and  on  April  28, 
"Did  not  goe  to  Mr.  Gardener  this  week."  8  Though  there  were 
then  living  at  least  four,  and  possibly  five,  graduates  of  the  name  of 
Gardner,9  there  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  the  "Mr.  Gardner" 
of  these  extracts  was  Nathaniel  Gardner  of  the  Class  of  1739.    There 


1  Letter  To  the  Reverend  Mr.  George  Whitefield,  etc.,  pp.  3,  6-8.  This 
Letter  is  advertised  as  "This  Day  Published"  in  the  Boston  News  Letter  of 
May  30,  1745,  p.  2/2. 

2  Dr.  Edward  Augustus  Holyoke  (H.  C.  1746),  a  son  of  President  Holyoke. 

3  Benjamin  Dearborn  (H.  C.  1746). 

4  Andrew  Oliver  (H.  C.  1749). 
6  Holyoke  Diaries,  pp.  37,  38. 

6  John  Holyoke  (H.  C.  1751),  also  a  son  of  President  Holyoke. 
»  Samuel  Epes  (H.  C.  1751). 

8  Holyoke  Diaries,  p.  45. 

9  These  were:  Rev.  Andrew  Gardner  (H.  C.  1712),  the  date  of  whose  death 
is  unknown;  Rev.  John  Gardner  (H.  C.  1715);  Samuel  Gardner  (H.  C.  1732); 
Rev.  Joseph  Gardner  (H.  C.  1732);  and  Nathaniel  Gardner  (H.  C.  1739). 
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are  several  allusions  to  him'  in  the  Corporation  Records,1  and  he  re- 
mained in  residence  for  eleven  years  after  graduation,  as  appears 
from  an  entry  in  the  Faculty  Records:  "Mem°  Sept.  3.  1750.  Mr. 
Gardner  resign'd  his  Chamber."  2 

Mr.  Frederick  L.  Gay  spoke  as  follows : 

In  Sibley's  account  of  the  Catalogues  of  Harvard  University, 
written  in  1864,3  two  only  are  mentioned  as  having  been  issued 
before  1700,  namely,  those  of  1674  and  1682.  Whether  the  preced- 
ing were  all  the  catalogues  which  were  printed  in  the  seventeenth 
century  is  uncertain,  he  says.  After  the  lapse  of  fifty  years  we 
can  add  one  more  to  his  list.  Although  we  can  show  printed 
proofs  of  its  existence,  no  copy  of  it  has  yet  turned  up  to  gladden 
the  bibliographical  eye  of  a  cataloguer  of  Catalogues. 

I  have  here  a  quarto  volume  printed  in  Riga  in  1691.  It  was  writ- 
ten by  Henning  Witte,  a  German  divine,  who  wrote  biographies  of 
contemporary  European  scholars.  He  died  in  1696.  On  the  last 
page  he  prints  what  he  calls  a  "gleaning"  to  fill  up  a  blank  page. 
Luckily  for  us,  it  is  a  short  notice  of  Harvard  College,  and  of  the 
printing  of  a  Catalogue  by  Increase  Mather  in  1685.  The  first  fif- 
teen lines  are  a  condensed  abstract  of  Mather's  De  Successu  Evangelii 
apud  Indos  in  Nova-Anglia,  published  at  Boston  in  1687.  The  last 
three  lines  refer  beyond  question  to  a  distinct  Catalogue  issued  in  1685. 

The  title  to  Witte's  volume  reads: 

DIARII  /  BIOGRAPHICI  /  TOMUS  SECUNDUS,  /  IN  QUO  /  NON  NULLA  ETIAM  EX 
PRIORI  TOMO  /  EMENDANTUR  ET  ILLUSTRANTUR.  /  ACCESSIT  /  INDEX  QUINTUPLEX, 
/  ET  /  RECENSIO      PROFESSORUM  /  HODIE      VEL      NUPER  /  IN      INCLUTIS      ALIQUOT 

lyceis  /  docentium,  /  opera  ac  studio  /  henningi  witte.  /  [Printer's  cypher] 
/  rig^e,  /  Typis  ac  sumptibus  Georgii  Matth.  Nolleri.  /  AN.  M.DC.XCI. 

1  College  Book,  iv.  212,  221,  284,  289,  302;  Publications  of  this  Society,  xvi. 
683,  693,  781,  788,  804. 

2  The  following  notice  appeared  in  the  Boston  Evening  Post  of  Monday, 
March  31,  1760: 

Last  Wednesday  morning  died  here,  after  a  very  short  illness  with  a  fever, 
Nathaniel  Gardner,  jun.,  M.A.  Several  years  usher  to  the  South  Grammar 
School  in  this  town.    His  remains  were  decently  interred  on  Friday  last  (p.  3/2). 

On  August  27,  1750,  the  Selectmen  "Voted,  That  mr.  Nathaniel  Gardner, 
junr.  be  appointed  usher  of  the  said  [South  Grammar]  School,  until  further 
orders"  (Boston  Record  Commissioners'  Reports,  xvii.  246). 

3  1  Proceedings  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  viii.  9. 
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The  " Gleaning "  and  a  translation  follow: 

Spicilegium.  Ad  supplendum  chartee  vacuum.  Relatio  de  Academia 
Bostoniensi  sive  Neo-Cantabrigiensi  in  America. 

Annis  ab  hinc,  &  qvod  excedit,  XL.  Johannes  Eliotus,  Pastor  Anglus, 

linguam  incepit  Indicam  addiscere,   eosq;  in  ea  fecit  progressus,   ut 

integra  Biblia,  Catechismum,  &  varios  libros  alios,  in  istam  transtulerit 

linguam  ac  deinceps  ediderit.    Idem,  anto  annos  circiter  triginta,  con- 

cionari  coram  Indis  in  idiomate  illo  orsus  est.     Hujus  viri  laboribus 

Deus  ita  benedixit,  ut  Anno  1685.  in  variis  locis  viginti  qvatuor  Ecclesise, 

non  nullae  etiam  numerosse,   extiterint.      Hisce  prseponuntur   XXIV. 

Pastores  Indi,  &  IV.  Angli,  qvi  Evangelium  Christi  bis  singulis  diebus 

domi,  in  freqventi  ccetu*  lingua  Indis  populari,  promulgant.     Omnes 

hi  per  suffragia  ab  ipsis  Ecclesiis  barbaris  eliguntur,  qvibus  postea  a  Joh. 

Elioto  &  Joh:  Cottono,  Pastoribus  Anglis,  coram  Ecclesia  solenniter 

manus  imponuntur.    Haee  autem  conversio  in  nova  Anglia  tarn  feliciter 

succedit,  propter  erectam  Bostonise  sive  Neo-Cantabrigise  Academiam, 

in  qva  Angli  pariter  ac  Indi  erudiuntur,  edocti  examinantur,  ac  deinceps 

rite  ad  munus  Ecclesiasticum  exornandu  vocantur.     Crescentius  Ma- 

therus,  Mr.  Dubl.  Hib.  Academise  dictse  socius,  &  turn  Praeses,  catalogum 

eorum  vulgavit,  qvi  ab  anno  1642.  ad  an.  1685.  in  Collegio  Harvardino, 

alicujus  Gradus  Laurea  donati  sunt,  numerumq;  CCCXIX.  constituunt. 

Finis. 

Gleaning. 

To  fill  out  a  blank  page. 

Relation 

Of  the  Academy  of  Boston 

or 

New-Cambridge 

in  America. 

Forty  years  ago  and  more  John  Eliot,  an  English  clergyman,  began 
to  learn  the  Indian  tongue,  and  made  such  progress  therein  that  he  first 
translated  into  that  language  and  then  published  the  whole  Bible,  the 
Catechism  and  various  other  books.  About  thirty  years  ago  he  like- 
wise began  to  preach  before  the  Indians  in  that  idiom.  God  so  blessed 
the  labors  of  this  man  that  in  the  year  1685  there  were  in  different  places 
twenty-four  Churches,  some  in  fact  composed  of  great  numbers.  In 
charge  of  them  are  twenty-four  Indian  pastors  and  four  English,  who 
make  known  in  the  Indian  dialect  the  Gospel  of  Christ  twice  daily  in 
their  homes  in  well  attended  assemblies.  These  are  all  elected  by  votes 
of  the  barbarian  Churches  alone,  and  on  them  afterwards  the  imposi- 
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tion  of  hands  by  John  Eliot  and  John  Cotton,  the  English  pastors,  takes 
place  solemnly  before  the  Church.  Now  this  conversion  prospers  so 
fruitfully  in  New  England  because  of  the  Academy  built  at  Boston  or 
New-Cambridge,  in  which  the  English  as  well  as  the  Indians  are  taught, 
when  well  instructed  are  examined,  and  then  duly  called  to  adorn  the 
clerical  office.  Increase  Mather,  Master  of  Arts  of  Dublin,  Ireland, 
Fellow  of  the  aforesaid  Academy,  and  then  its  President,  published  a 
catalogue  of  those  who  were  given  a  degree  of  any  kind  in  Harvard  Col- 
lege from  the  year  1642  to  the  year  1685,  and  they  amount  to  319  in 
number.1 

Mr.  John  W.  Farwell  exhibited  a  copy  of  the  fourth 
edition  of  a  curious  temperance  tract  printed  at  Boston  in 
1750,  and  spoke  as  follows: 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  a  rare  and  early  temperance  tract,  which 
is  interesting  because  of  the  peculiar  form  of  the  argument  and  its 
unusual  popularity  for  a  publication  of  its  character.    Its  title  reads : 

At  a  Court  held  at  Punch-Hall,  /  in  the  colony  of  Bacchus.  /  [Rule]  /  The  / 
Indictment  and  Tryal  /  of  /  Sr.  Richard  Rum  /  A  Person  of  noble  Birth  and 
Extraction,  /  well  known  both  to  Rich  and  Poor,  /  throughout  all  America.  / 
Who  was  accused  for  several  Misdemeanours  /  against  his  Majesty's  Liege 
People,  viz.  /  Killing  some,  Wounding  others,  bringing  /  Thousands  to  Poverty, 
and  many  good  Fa-  /  milies  to  utter  Ruin.  /  [Rule] 2  /  It  is  not  the  Use,  but  the 
Abuse,  of  any  good  Thing,  that  /  makes  it  hurtful.  /  [Rule]  /  The  Fourth  Edi- 
tion, with  a  Preface,  and  a  Song,  /  compos'd  by  Sir  Richard,  immediately 
after  his  Dis-  /  charge,  not  in  the  former  Editions.  /  [Rule]  /  Boston:  Printed 
and  sold  at  the  Heart  /  and  Crown  in  Cornhill.    1750.3 

The  first  record  I  find  concerning  it  is  an  advertisement  in  the 
New  England  Courant  of  March  2,  1724,  which  reads: 


1  There  is  an  error  in  this  figure,  which  should  be  exactly  50  less,  or  269, 
the  number  actually  graduated.  It  seems  to  be  a  printer's  error:  CCCXIX 
should  be  CCLXIX. 

2  To  this  point,  the  title  to  the  third  edition  (1724)  is  identical  with  the  title 
to  the  fourth,  except  that  in  the  former  the  word  "Families"  is  on  the  same  line 
with  the  words  "to  utter  Ruin."  Beyond  this  point,  the  title  to  the  third  edition 
reads: 

The  Third  Edition,  with  a  Preface,  and  a  Song  /  compos'd  by  Sir  Richard, 
immediately  after  his  /  Discharge,  not  in  the  former  Editions.  /  [Rule]  /  Non 
per  Jovem  potum  boni  sed  Demonis.  /  [Rule]  /  Printed  in  the  Year  1724. 

8  It  is  an  octavo  and  has  24  pages,  including  the  title. 
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Just  publish' d, 

THe  Indictment  and  Tryal  of  Sir  Richard  Rum,  a  Person  of  noble 
Birth  and  Extraction,  well  known  to  Rich  and  Poor  throughout 
all  America.  Sold  by  T.  Fleet  at  his  Printing  House  in  Pudding-Lane. 
Price,  6  d.  single  and  4  s.  per  Dozen  (p.  2/2). 

One  week  later,  March  9,  it  appears  again,  but  no  mention  is  made 
of  a  second  edition,  although  on  the  16th  is  advertised  — 

THis  Day  is  publish'd,  the  third  Edition  of  the  famous  Tryal  of  Sir 
Richard  Rum.  With  a  Preface,  and  a  Song  compos'd  by  him  im- 
mediately after  his  Discharge,  not  in  the  former  Editions.  Sold  by  T. 
•Fleet  at  his  Printing  House  in  Pudding  Lane  (p.  2/2).  * 

By  this  it  appears  that  the  first  two  editions  were  sold  and  a  third 
edition  announced  in  two  weeks  from  the  first  publication.  No 
mention  of  it  is  made  elsewhere  in  the  Courant,  and  neither  the 
Boston  News  Letter  nor  the  Boston  Gazette,  of  the  same  period,  has 
anything  concerning  it.  There  is  a  copy  of  the  third  edition  in  the 
Boston  Public  Library.  It  closely  follows  the  fourth  edition.2  The 
fourth  edition,  which  I  have  here,  was  advertised  in  the  Boston  Even- 
ing Post  of  March  5  and  12,  1750,  but  no  notice  of  it  appears  else- 
where in  the  paper.    The  Preface  to  this  fourth  edition  reads: 

TO  THE 
READERS 

THe  following  Tract  has  sufficiently  recommended  it  self  to  the  World, 
by  the  Sale  of  Three  large  Impressions,  the  last  of  which  went  off  in 
a  little  more  than  a  Fortnights  Time,  a  few  Years  ago,  and  so  gave  Birth  to 
this  Fourth  Edition.3 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  excessive  Rum-Drinking  is  one  of  the  Sins 
of  the  Times;  and  if  so,  it  must  be  granted,  that  Rational  Methods  to  check 
such  a  growing  Vice,  is  both  Lawful  and  Commendable. 


1  With  the  alteration  of  "This  Day  is  publish'd"  to  "Just  Publish'd,"  this 
advertisement  is  repeated  in  the  issues  of  March  23  and  30. 

2  The  fourth  edition  is  practically  a  line  for  line  reprint  of  the  third,  a  few 
differences  in  the  title  and  in  the  preface  being  specified  on  p.  234  note  2,  above, 
and  p.  235  note  3,  below. 

3  The  Preface  to  the  third  edition  is  identical  with  that  to  the  fourth,  except 
that  the  concluding  words  in  the  first  paragraph  in  the  third  edition  read:  "went 
off  in  little  more  than  a  Fortnights  Time,  and  so  gave  Birth  to  this  Third  Edition" 
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Agreeable  hereto,  tho>  the  following  Piece  may  pass  for  a  Romance  or 
Fiction  with  some,  yet  it  will  be  found  to  have  a  direct  Tendency  to  shame 
Sir  Richard's  most  intimate  Friends  into  an  Estrangement  from  his  Com- 
pany. For,  it  is  not  only  innocent,  Pleasant  and  Diverting  in  it  self,  but 
the  MORAL  is  Excellent,  Useful  and  Instructive. 

Now  that  it  may  be  happily  Instrumental  to  reclaim  Sots  and  Tipplers 
from  their  vicious  Courses,  and  reduce  their  Feet  into  the  Paths  of  Vertuc, 
it  is  heartily  recommended  to  the  Publick, 

By, 

The  Publisher. 

This  edition  is  recorded  by  Evans  but  not  by  Sabin.  I  find  no 
record  of  the  fifth  edition.  There  is  a  copy  of  the  sixth  edition  in 
the  library  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society.  It  has  but  nine- 
teen pages,  although  it  closely  follows  the  fourth  edition.  It  has  the 
imprint,  "Newport:  Printed  and  sold  by  S.  Southwick.  m,dcc,lxx." 
It  is  recorded  by  both  Sabin  and  Evans.  Of  the  seventh  edition,  I 
find  no  record.  There  is  a  copy  of  the  eighth  edition  in  the  Boston 
Athenaeum.  It  has  sixteen  pages  and  bears  the  imprint,  "New- 
York:  Printed  and  Sold  by  John  Anderson,  at  Beekman-Slip."  It 
has  no  date.  The  Preface  begins:  "The  following  Tract  has  suffi- 
ciently recommended  itself  to  the  World,  by  the  Sale  of  the  pre- 
ceeding  Editions."  Sabin  gives  the  imprint  of  the  ninth  edition  as, 
"Providence:  Printed  and  Sold  by  John  Waterman.  1774.  12mo, 
pp.  19."  Another,  and  probably  the  last  edition,  was  published  in 
1835.  It  is  recorded  by  Sabin  and  bears  the  imprint,  "Boston: 
Published  by  John  Ford,  Temperance  Press,  Wilson's  Lane.  1835." 
For  the  Preface  of  the  earlier  editions  is  substituted  an  Advertise- 
ment, which  begins:  "  The  following  account  of  the  Indictment  and 
Trial  of  Sir  Richard  Rum,  was  written  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago, 
and  contains  frequent  allusion  to  the  colonial  condition  of  the 
American  States."  There  is  a  copy  in  the  Boston  Athenseum,  on 
the  fly  leaf  of  which  is  written,  "Given  to  the  Boston  Athenseum 

by  the  Editor Dunn,  EsqV'    It  has  been  considerably  edited; 

the  song  has  been  left  out;  and  the  title-page  has  been  rewritten 
and  made  much  shorter. 

The  argument  in  the  tract  before  you,  is  made  in  the  unusual 
form  of  a  trial  of  Sir  Richard,  a  name  which  was  sometimes  used  to 
designate  a  drunken  man,  "  By  a  special  Commission  of  the  Peace  a 
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Court  was  held,  May  18.  at  Punch-Hall,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Toaping, 
before  the  Right  Worshipful  Sir  Nathan  Standfast,  and  Sir  Solomon 
Stiffrump,  Chief  Judges  of  the  Courts  of  Justice  constituted  by  King 
Bacchus"  Timothy  Tosspot,  Benjamin  Bumber,1  Richard  Rednose, 
John  Neversober,  Giles  Lickspiggot,  Theophilus  Toaper,  John  Sixgo- 
downs,  Obadiah  Thirsty,  Anthony  Idlefellow,  Nathaniel  Spend- 
thrift, Jonathan  Lovedram,  and  Edward  Emptypurse  were  chosen 
and  accepted  as  jurors. 

The  Clerk  then  reads  the  indictment  and  Sir  Richard  pleads  "not 
guilty"  and  says  he  will  be  tried  by  "the  Opinion  of  all  judicious  Per- 
sons." The  Crier  then  makes  his  proclamation,  and  John  Vulcan, 
the  Blacksmith,  is  called  and  testifies  to  his  experiences  and  says: 
"he  scarce  ever  parts  with  me  till  he  hath  catcht  me  fast  by  the 
Noddle,  tript  up  my  Heels,  and  laid  me  fast  on  my  Back,  so  that  I 
have  not  been  able  to  get  up  to  go  to  Work  for  two  or  three  Days; 
besides  having  my  Pockets  pickt,  and  my  Head  and  Bones  ake,  he 
hath  set  my  Wife's  Tongue  going  like  a  Paper-Mill."  William  Shut- 
tle, the  Weaver,  then  testifies :  "  I  can  never  sit  at  my  Loom,  but  this 
wicked  Companion  is  enticing  me  from  my  Work,  and  is  never  quiet 
till  he  gets  me  to  the  Tavern."  Thomas  Snip,  the  Taylor,  then  tes- 
tifies that  — 

Sir  Richard  picking  a  Quarrel  with  me,  gave  me  such  a  knock  on  the 
Crown,  that  I  had  almost  broke  my  Arms,  and  both  my  Elbows,  so 
that  I  could  not  work  for  a  Fortnight  after.  And  what  is  still  worse, 
he  has  got  acquainted  with  my  Wife,  and  sends  her  home  every  Night 
in  a  scolding  mood,  and  for  my  part,  unless  I  am  as  boozy  as  she,  I 
dare  neither  speak  nor  stir,  but  am  forced  to  be  a  Passive-Obedience 
Man  whether  I  will  or  no. 

James  Wheat,  the  Baker,  complains  that  people  forsake  him  and 
prefer  Sir  Richard,  with  serious  consequences  to  themselves.  New- 
England,  New- York,  New-Jersey,  Virginia,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania, 
Carolina,  etc.,  are  next  called,  and  all  testify  to  the  evil  effects  pro- 
duced by  Sir  Richard.  Connecticut  says:  "we  are  sometimes  ready 
to  think,  That  we  are  the  best  People  in  the  World,  (at  least  in  Amer- 
ica);" then  goes  on  to  recite  the  evil  effects  of  Sir  Richard. 

Boston,  being  called,  says,  "It  has  been  observed  within  less  than 

1  An  obvious  misprint  for  Bumper,  correctly  given  in  the  third  edition. 
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Twenty  Years  That  this  was  countd  one  of  the  most  flourishing  Towns 
in  America;  but  in  a  few  Years  more  (we  have  reason  to  fear)  it  will 
be  in  as  bad  a  Condition  as  any  of  its  Neighbours,"  etc.  New  Hamp- 
shire *says,  "  for  this  pernicious  Prisoner  comes  and  consumes  most 
of  our  Labour.' '  Sir  Solomon  Stiff  rump  then  addresses  Sir  Richard, 
saying  that  he  deserves  to  suffer,  but  Sir  Nathan  Standfast  gives  his 
opinion  "that  Sir  Richard  can  make  a  Defence."  Sir  Richard  then 
addresses  the  Court: 

I  have  done  good  Service  to  the  Common  Wealth,  of  which  I  am  a 
good  and  loyal  Member.  In  the  first  place,  Gentlemen,  besides  making 
many  an  honest  Mans  Pot  boil,  I  do  Service  to  the  Common  Wealth 
by  raising  the  Excise  a  third  part;  I  am  esteemed  by  all  sober,  moderate 
People,  for  the  good  I  do  when  seasonable  consulted. 

Barbadoes,  with  the  Leeward  Islands,  are  called  and  testify  that 
"without  the  Help  of  Sir  Richard,  we  that  live  in  the  Islands  could 
not  subsist;  for  he  is  the  best  Branch  of  our  Trade,"  and  "  That 
upon  us  depends  the  Prosperity  of  Trade  in  many  other  Countries.19 
Newport,  on  Rhode  Island,  then  testifies  that  "  He  forceth  no  body," 
and  that  "we  are  sensible  that  he  hath  done  much  good  to  many 
Men  in  this  Place;  he  hath  raised  many  from  almost  nothing  to  a 
great  Estate,  in  a  very  few  Years,  and  helped  to  build  many  good 
Vessels,  and  employs  a  great  Number  of  Men  daily  both  by  Sea  and 
Land,  and  most  of  them  that  do  not  abuse  him  thrive." 

Then  Friend  John,  the  Quaker,  says,  "  For  my  own  part  I  may  say, 
he  hath  many  times  comforted  me,  both  at  Sea  and  Land."  He 
further  testifies  to  the  good  character  of  Sir  Richard.  Mrs.  Hostess 
and  Mrs.  Fillpot  are  called,  and  the  former  says,  "  I  beseech  you  not 
to  take  notice  of  what  those  cruel  Blood-sucking  Men  say;  They  do 
not  care  what  becomes  of  us  and  many  Innholders  and  Retailers 
that  must  starve  if  this  Person  suffer."  The  Court  then  gives  the 
charge  to  the  jury,  and  Sir  Richard  addresses  them: 

...  as  to  the  Witnesses  against  me,  they  are  of  two  sorts;  first, 
particular  Persons,  and  secondly,  whole  Colonies  and  Provinces.  As  for 
the  particular  Persons  and  some  in  the  more  Southern  Colonies,  you  will 
find  them  Persons  of  none  of  the  best  of  Characters,  especially  such  of 
them  as  complain  that  they  are  abused  by  me,  it  may  easily  be  made  to 
appear,  that  they  are  Vicious  and  Immoral.     And  every  Body  knows 
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that  has  been  among  them,  that  the  further  South  you  go,  especially 
towards  N.  York,  N.  Jersey,  &c.  they  hate  a  Stranger  as  they  hate  a 
Rattle-Snake,  ...  If  a  Stranger  at  any  Time  have  occasion  to  enquire 
which  is  the  right  Road  to  any  Place,  they  will  not  answer  him  before 
they  have  asked  him  the  following  Questions,  viz.  From  whence  did  he 
comet  Where  is  he  bound?  What  is  his  Name  and  Business?  With  many 
more  such  impertinent  Questions. 

Further  on  he  says,  "How  much  precious  Time  do  they  spend  in 
sucking  the  Smoke  of  Tobacco,  by  which  means  they  make  a  Chim- 
ney of  their  Mouth,  burn  up  their  Lungs,  corrupt  their  Breath,  and 
turn  their  Head  into  a  Still."  The  jury  acquits  him  and  he  is  dis- 
charged. It  will  be  noticed  from  these  quotations,  that  there  has 
been  little  change  in  the  arguments,  as  used  to-day,  nearly  two  hun- 
dred years  after  the  first  appearance  of  this  tract. 

I  have  consulted  several  of  the  best  authorities  and  otherwise  en- 
deavored to  discover  the  author,  but  without  success.  Many  sug- 
gestions have  been  made,  but  after  examination,  I  have  been  unable 
to  adopt  any  of  them.  Several  oi  the  clergy  could  have  written  it, 
and  about  that  time  there  was  one  Matthew  Adams,1  residing  here, 
who  was  a  popular  writer  and  one  of  the  writers  in  the  Courant. 
He  had  a  good  library  and  was  one  of  the  earliest  friends  of  Benjamin 
Franklin.  He  with  Mather  Byles  and  others  constituted  a  club, 
the  members  of  which  wrote  essays  for  the  papers,  published  by  the 
Franklins.  Some  one  of  them  may  have  been  our  author.  The 
evidence  points  to  its  having  been  written  here,  but  I  will  leave  for 
others  to  discover  the  authorship. 

In  the  North- American's  Almanack  for  1776,2  by  Samuel  Stearns, 
is  an  article  entitled  "Sir  Richard  Rum's  Advice  to  the  Soldiers 
and  others,"  written  in  the  same  style  as  this  tract  and  evidently 
inspired  by  it.    The  name  of  the  author  does  not  appear. 

In  my  search  for  the  author,  I  have  found  no  history  of  the  early 
temperance  movement  here,  and  it  is  probable  that  there  was  no 
organized  effort  in  that  direction  when  this  tract  was  first  issued. 
The  clergy  early  took  up  the  subject  and  preached  against  intemper- 
ance.   The  earliest  I  have  found  published  are  two  sermons  preached 

1  New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,  x.  89;  S.  G.  Drake, 
History  and  Antiquities  of  Boston,  p.  634. 

2  There  is  a  copy  in  the  Boston  Public  Library. 
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by  Increase  Mather,  in  1673.  The  second  edition,  published  in  1712, 
has,  as  a  heading  to  the  title,  "Wo  to  Drunkards."  In  the  preface  to 
that  edition,1  he  says,  "The  Sermons  Emitted  herewith,  were  both 
Preached  &  Printed  Nine  and  Thirty  Years  ago,  in  1673.  There  was 
then  need  of  Preaching  &  Writing  against  this  prevailing  Evil. 
There  is  so  much  more  now  at  this  Day."  He  also  says,  "There  was 
a  time  (as  I  have  elsewhere  noted)  when  a  man  might  Live  Seven 
Years  in  New  England,  and  not  see  a  Drunken  man."  About  1690 
there  was  published  "A  Disswasive  from  the  Folly  and  Sin  of 
Drunkenness.  By  way  of  Answer  to  two  Questions:  viz.  1  What  is 
it?  2  What  may  be  said  against  it,"  printed  for  and  sold  by 
Benjamin  Harris,  Boston.2 

Cotton  Mather,  in  his  Diary,  says,  in  1709,  "On  the  Occasion  of 
some  Judgments,  which  God  has  dispensed  on  some  Sinners  (espe- 
cially Drunkards)  in  my  Neighbourhood,  I  thought,  that  I  would 
watchfully  endeavour  an  holy  Improvement  of  them.  I  preached  a 
sermon  at  the  Lecture,  on  that  Subject,  how  Sinners  are  punished  in 
their  very  Sins  themselves."  3  Again,  in  1711,  he  says,  "I  am  given 
to  understand,  that  among  the  Communicants  of  the  Church  under 
my  Charge,  there  are  several  wicked  People.  Some  that  frequently 
drink  to  Excess."  4  A  note  in  the  Diary,  April,  1713,  says,  "  Ezehiel 
Needham,  having  been  convicted  of  being  scandously  overtaken 
with  Drunkenness  and  of  being  accustomed  unto  a  Trade  of  exces- 
sive Drinking,  he  was  this  Day  laid  under  the  Admonition  of  the 
Church  and  suspended  from  the  Communion." 5  Sewall  in  his 
Diary,  under  date  of  March  10,  1686-7,  says,  "Mr.  Mather  preaches 
the  Lecture.  Speaks  sharply  against  Health-drinking,  Card-playing, 
Drunkenness,  profane  Swearing,  Sabbath-breaking,  etc."6 

I  have  thought  this  tract  worthy  of  your  attention,  it  being  one 
of  the  earliest,  if  not  the  earliest  temperance  tract,  written  and  pub- 
lished here,  as  well  as  one  of  which  three  editions  were  issued  and  sold 
in  some  four  weeks  from  its  first  appearance,  and  which  besides  has 
been  republished  from  time  to  time  in  ten  editions,  the  last  over  one 
hundred  years  after  the  first. 


1  There  is  a  copy  in  the  Boston  Athenaeum. 

2  This  is  advertised  on  the  last  page  of  Cotton  Mather's  Companion  for  Com- 
municants, Boston,  1690,  of  which  there  is  a  copy  in  the  Boston  Public  Library. 

8  ii.  18.  *  ii.  65.  5  ii.  198.  6  i.  169. 
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The  following  was  submitted  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Matthews: 

Mr.  FarwelFs  remarks  cover  the  ground  so  completely  that  little 
remains  to  be  added.  But  perhaps  three  comments  will  be  worth  while. 
Several  years  ago,  before  I  had  seen  the  book  exhibited  to-day, 
I  had  noted  allusions  to  "Sir  Richard"  in  a  sense  at  first  somewhat 
obscure,  but  later  clearly  shown  to  be  a  personification  of  rum.  Thus 
in  "An  Extract  of  a  Letter  from  an  Officer  in  Capt.  Stewart's  1  Company 
at  Jamaica,  dated  Jan.  8.  1740,"  it  is  stated  that  "  We  have  lost  four 
of  our  Soldiers  since  we  left  Boston,  two  of  them  at  Sea,  which  Sir 
Richard  kill'd"  2  Again,  the  following  passage  occurs  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Centinel  of  June  18,  1785: 

SHELBURNE,3  June  6. 

Saturday  last  being  the  anniversary  of  His  Majesty's  Birth  Day,  the 
same  was  celebrated  here  with  every  demonstration  of  Joy:  ...  In  the 
evening  the  barracks  were  beautifully  illuminated,  as  were  also  many  of 
the  houses  in  town;  and  the  night  was  spent  with  that  decorum  that 
marks  the  character  of  loyal  subjects,  viz.  getting  drunk  for  the  honor  of 
the  crown — fighting  out  of  love  to  Majesty  —  and  rolling  about  in  the 
streets  all  night  in  honor  of  Sir  Richard's  victory  (p.  2/3). 4 

But  why  was  rum  personified  as  Sir  Richard,  rather  than  as  Sir 
David,  Sir  John,  or  what  not?  Though  of  no  importance,  the  ques- 
tion interested  me,  and  was  solved  when  one  day  at  the  Boston 
Athenaeum  I  called  for  a  pamphlet  and  found  it  bound  up  with 
other  pamphlets,  one  of  which  was  the  edition  of  the  Indictment  and 
Tryal  of  Sir  Richard  Rum  mentioned  by  Mr.  Farwell.5 


1  Capt.  George  Steuart,  who  was  killed  a  few  weeks  later.  He  was  the  father 
of  Sir  John  Steuart  (H.  C.  1734). 

2  New  England  Weekly  Journal,  March  17,  1741,  p.  1/3. 

3  Shelburne,  Nova  Scotia. 

4  Sometimes  the  name  appears  in  full,  as  in  the  Farmer's  Almanack  for  1816: 

"  Our  good  or  bad  fortune  depends  greatly  on  the  choice  we  make  of  our 
friends."     I  never  knew  Sir  Richard  Rum's  friendship  worth  preserving.     He  is 
farm  and  very  cordial  at  first,  but  he  is  sure  to  lead  you  into  difficulty  in  the 
id  (in  Kittredge,  Old  Farmer  and  his  Almanack,  p.  274). 

6  It  is  of  course  possible  that  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  used  a  name  already 
familiar;  but  I  know  of  no  example  of  "Sir  Richard"  before  1724,  and  until  such 
example  is  produced  it  must  be  assumed  that  "Sir  Richard"  was  derived  from 
the  pamphlet.    No  doubt  "Richard"  was  selected  for  the  alliteration. 
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Secondly,  it  is  fitting  that  Barbados  should  be  brought  into  the 
argument,  for  it  was  there  that  both  the  liquor  and  the  word  rum  as 
applied  to  it  originated  1 

Thirdly,  in  Sir  Richard's  plea  for  himself  we  have  —  unless  indeed 
in  1724  it  was  already  a  Joe  Miller  —  the  original  of  a  story  which 
later  became  famous,  was  repeated  in  many  forms,  and  was  more 
than  once  attributed  to  Franklin.  "The  further  South  you  go,  es- 
pecially towards  N.  York,  N.  Jersey,  &c."  says  Sir  Richard,  "they 
hate  a  Stranger  as  they  hate  a  Rattle-Snake ;"  and  then  he  goes  on 
to  speak  of  the  "impertinent  Questions"  to  which  a  traveller  in 
those  parts  was  subjected,  as,  "From  whence  did  he  come?  Where  is 
he  boundf  What  is  his  Name  and  Business?"  2  In  1759  and  1760 
the  Rev.  Andrew  Burnaby,  Vicar  of  Greenwich,  travelled  extensively 
in  this  country,  and,  speaking  of  New  England,  wrote: 

The  lower  class  of  people  .  .  .  are  impertinently  curious  and  inquis- 
itive. I  was  told  of  a  gentleman  of  Philadelphia,  who,  in  travelling 
through  the  provinces  of  New  England,  having  met  with  many  imperti- 
nences, from  this  extraordinary  turn  of  character,  at  length  fell  upon  an 
expedient  almost  as  extraordinary,  to  get  rid  of  them.  He  had  observed, 
when  he  went  into  an  ordinary,  that  every  individual  of  the  family  had 
a  question  or  two  to  propose  to  him,  relative  to  his  history;  and  that, 
till  each  was  satisfied,  and  they  had  conferred  and  compared  together 
their  information,  there  was  no  possibility  of  procuring  any  refresh- 
ment. He,  therefore,  the  moment  he  went  into  any  of  these  places, 
inquired  for  the  master,  the  mistress,  the  sons,  the  daughters,  the  men- 
servants  and  the  maid-servants;  and  having  assembled  them  all 
together,  he  began  in  this  manner.  "  Worthy  people,  I  am  B.  F.  of  Phil- 
adelphia, by  trade  a ,  and  a  bachelor;  I  have  some  relations  at 

Boston,  to  whom  I  am  going  to  make  a  visit:  my  stay  will  be  short,  and 
I  shall  then  return  and  follow  my  business,  as  a  prudent  man  ought  to 
do.  This  is  all  I  know  of  myself;  I  beg  therefore  that  you  will  have  pity 
upon  me  and  my  horse,  and  give  us  both  some  refreshment."  3 

Here  the  story  is  related  of  New  Englanders  in  general.  In  the 
next  version  it  is  brought  home  to  the  people  of  Connecticut: 

1  See  the  Oxford  Dictionary  under  "kill-devil,"  "rum,"  "rumbullion,"  and 
"rumbustion." 

2  See  p.  239,  above. 

3  Travels  through  the  Middle  Settlements  in  North-American,  London,  1775, 
pp.  82-83;  second  edition,  London,  1775,  pp.  143-144. 
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PORTSMOUTH,  January  14,  1774. 

Yesterday  came  to  Town  in  the  Stage-Coach  from  Boston,  the  LADY,1 
who  is  said  to  be  the  Dutchess  or  Princess  of  Cronenhurgh  —  in  some  of  the 
Southern  Papers,  she  has  gone  by  the  above  and  different  Names  and  Titles, 
as  may  be  seen  by  our  late  Papers.  A  Correspondent  says,  it  is  a  pity  this 
Lady  came  from  New-York  to  Rhode-Island  in  a  Packet,  for  had  she  come 
through  the  Colony  of  Connecticut,  we  should  certainly  have  known  who  and 
what  she  was,  as  it  is  generally  the  Custom  at  all  Public  Houses  there,  to  ask 
a  Stranger,  what  is  his  Name  6c  his  Business,  where  he  came  from,  where  he 
is  going,  &c.  &c.  before  they'll  even  give  your  Horse  Oats.2 

In  the  same  year  Patrick  M'Robert,  also  alluding  to  New  England, 
represents  the  traveller  as  a  Scotchman,  who,  "  as  soon  as  he  entered 
a  tavern,  .  .  .  used  to  begin  and  tell  them  he  was  such  a  one,  telling 
his  name,  travelling  to  Boston,  born  in  North  Britain,  aged  about 
thirty,  unmarried,  prayed  them  not  to  trouble  him  with  any  more 
questions  but  get  him  something  to  eat."  3  In  the  Massachusetts 
Centinel  Extraordinary  of  December  16,  1789,  there  appeared,  under 
the  heading  "ANECDOTES.  From  a  London  paper.  AMERICAN 
INQUISITIVENESS,"  an  article  by  "A  Gentleman  who  has  trav- 
elled through  most  parts  of  North  America"  which  reads  in  part 
as  follows: 

This  curious  spirit  is  intolerable  in  the  Eastern  States;  and  the  gentle- 
man 4  who  has  favoured  us  with  this  article,  has  heard  the  celebrated 

1  From  1773  to  1775  many  amusing  passages  relating  to  this  person  are  found 
in  American  newspapers,  letters,  and  diaries.  Her  name  was  Sarah  Wilson,  she 
lived  in  the  family  of  the  Hon.  Caroline  Vernon,  committed  theft,  was  transported, 
was  a  convict  servant  in  Maryland,  made  her  escape,  assumed  various  high 
titles,  travelled  in  style  in  the  northern  colonies,  proved  a  great  enigma  to  the 
good  people  of  New  England,  and  even  took  a  hand  in  the  political  controversies 
of  the  day. 

2  New  Hampshire  Gazette,  January  14,  1774,  p.  3/2.  On  July  4,  1787,  the 
Rev.  Manasseh  Cutler,  then  travelling  through  Connecticut,  wrote: 

The  landlord  ...  is  a  genuine  Connecticut  tavern-keeper  —  before  your 
horse's  bits  are  out  of  his  mouth,  the  usual  questions  are  asked:  What 's  your 
name?  Where  did  you  come  from?  Where  are  you  going?  And,  what's 
your  business?  Answer  these  questions,  and  his  curiosity  is  completely  satisfied; 
nor  does  he  wish  to  know  a  syllable  more  about  you,  only  that  you  will  take  care 
to  pay  your  bill  (Life,  Journals,  and  Correspondence,  i.  223-224). 

3  Quoted  by  our  associate  Mr.  Kittredge  in  his  Old  Farmer  and  his  Almanack, 
p.  268. 

4  Possibly  Andrew  Burnaby,  who  did  not  die  until  1812  (Dictionary  of  Na- 
tional Biography). 
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Dr.  Franklin,  who  is  himself  a  Bostonian,  relate  with  great  pleasantry, 
that  in  travelling,  when  he  was  young,  the  first  step  he  took  for  his  tran- 
quility, and  to  obtain  immediate  attention  at  these  inns,  was  to  antici- 
pate inquiry,  by  saying,  "My  name  is  Benjamin  Franklin,  I  was 
born  at  Boston,  am  a  Printer  by  profession,  am  travelling  to  Philadelphia, 
shall  return  at  such  a  time,  and  have  no  news  —  now  what  can  you 
give  me  for  dinner"  (p.  1/1). 

Finally,  in  a  slightly  different  form  but  still  applied  to  Franklin, 
the  story  wTas  again  printed  in  the  Massachusetts  Magazine  for  Feb- 
ruary, 1792  (IV.  116). 

What  bearing  has  this  story  on  the  authorship  of  Mr.  Farwell's 
tract?  So  far  as  it  has  any,  it  seems  to  me  to  show  conclusively 
that  the  anecdote  did  not  originate  with  Franklin.  At  the  time  of 
the  publication  of  the  tract,  Franklin  was  barely  eighteen  years  old, 
he  had  recently  quarrelled  with  his  brother  James,  and  until  a  few 
months  before  he  had  never,  so  far  as  is  known,  left  Boston.  Exactly 
when  he  ran  away  has  never  been  ascertained,  but  presumably  it 
wras  in  or  about  September,  1723,  since  James  Franklin  on  September 
30  advertised  for  "a  likely  lad  for  an  Apprentice"  !  and  Benjamin 
had  certainly  reached  Philadelphia  in  October  of  that  year.2 

Mr.  Samuel  E.  Morison"  read  a  translation  of  a  curious 
and  amusing  document,  which  he  recently  found  in  Paris, 
describing  a  project  for  a  descent  on  St.  Helena  in  1780  by 
John  Paul  Jones,  at  the  head  of  a  contingent  of  Americans 
disguised  as  East  Indian  women. 

The  following  paper  by  Mr.  Julius  H.  Tuttle  was  read : 

PETER   PRUDDEN'S   COMPANY    AND   COLONIAL   AFFAIRS 
IN   1637  AND   1638 

In  1637,  the  large  and  increasing  numbers  of  incoming  passengers 
did  not  always  find  suitable  accommodations  among  their  friends  in 
the  maritime  towns  of  the  Bay  Colony.  The  overcrowding  of  these 
towns  had  led  a  few  years  before  to  permission  given  by  the  Gen- 
eral Court  to  the  inhabitants  of  any  town  to  make  settlements  else- 

1  Publications  of  this  Society,  ix.  456. 

2  A.  H.  Smyth's  Writings  of  Franklin,  i.  260,  x.  153. 
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where  within  the  jurisdiction  if  there  were  no  encroachments  on 
plantations  already  granted.  Of  the  first  two  so-called  inland  plan- 
tations, Dedham  was  a  large  tract  with  ample  room  for  many  groups 
of  settlers.  Its  civil  affairs  had  been  administered  for  a  year  when 
on  July  18,  1637,  John  Allin,  later  pastor  of  the  Church,  and  twelve 
others,  were  admitted  as  townsmen.  Then  steps  were  taken  to  form 
a  Church.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  town  on  August  11,  this 
record  appears: 

It  is  ordered  y*  yf  mr  Peter  Prudden  wth  15.  more  of  his  Company  shall 
please  to  come  vnto  vs,  they  shall  haue  enterteynem*  &  Lotts  accordingly 
to  be  layd  out  for  them,  brenging  crtifficate  from  ye  magistrats  as  is 
Requiered.1 

From  some  extracts  given  below  it  appears  that  Peter  Prudden's 
company  was  a  part  of  a  larger  company  led  by  John  Davenport 
and  Theophilus  Eaton;  and  that  all  had  entered  into  the  considera- 
tion of  Dedham's  invitation.    On  June  26,  1637: 

There  arrived  two  ships  from  London,  the  Hector,  and  the  [blank]. 
In  these  came  Mr.  Davenport  and  another  minister,  and  Mr.  Eaton  and 
Mr.  [Edward]  Hopkins,  two  merchants  of  London,  men  of  fair  estate 
and  of  great  esteem  for  religion,  and  wisdom  in  outward  affairs. 

In  the  Hector  came  also  the  Lord  Ley,  son  and  heir  of  the  Earl  of 
Marlborough,  being  about  nineteen  years  of  age,  who  came  only  to  see 
the  country.2 

The  town  of  Newbury  had  invited  the  company  to  its  plantation: 

In  June,  two  ships  arrived  with  passengers.  With  them  came  Mr. 
Hopkins,  Mr.  Eaton,  and  Mr.  Davenport,  and  many  others  of  good  note. 
Great  pains  were  taken  to  induce  them  to  settle  in  Massachusetts. 
'The  Court  offered  them  any  place  they  would  pitch  upon/  'The  town 
of  Newbury  offered  to  give  up  their  settlement  to  them/  but  they 
chose  to  remove  to  Connecticut,  where  they  built  New  Haven.3 

Only  twenty  days  after  the  Dedham  record,  on  August  31,  — 

Mr.  Eaton,  and  some  others  of  Mr.  Davenport's  company,  went  to 
view  Quinepiack  with  intent  to  begin  a  plantation  there.  They  had  many 
offers  here  and  at  Plimouth,  and  they  had  viewed  many  places,  but  none 
could  content.  ... 


1  Dedham  Records,  iii.  33.  2  Savage's  Winthrop,  i.  227-229. 

3  Coffin's  Newbury  (1845),  p.  23. 
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The  synod,  called  the  assembly,  began  at  Newtown.  There  were  all 
the  teaching  elders  through  the  country,  and  some  new  come  out  of 
England,  not  yet  called  to  any  place  there,  as  Mr.  Davenport,  etc.1 

Later  in  the  fall  the  Dedham  plantation  gave  up  hope  of  a  favor- 
able acceptance  of  their  invitation  to  Peter  Prudden  and  his  company, 
as  appears  by  the  record  of  the  town  on  November  28: 

Wheras  mr  Prudden  wth  13.  more  of 'his  Company  at  our  last  meeting 
had  liberty  given  to  come  &  haue  Lotts  in  our  Towne  yf  they  soe  pleased : 
But  not  haueing  since  vndrstood  anything  of  their  acceptance:  we  no  we 
hould  ourselves  noe  longer  to  stand  engaged  vnto  them  therin.2 

Meantime  several  interesting  events  had  taken  place.  When  the 
company  had  landed  at  Boston  in  June,  the  Pequot  War  had  been 
successfully  ended,  and  the  region  near  the  mouth  of  the  Connecti- 
cut River  made  habitable  for  plantations.  Massachusetts  felt  a 
keen  interest,  by  right,  in  the  coming  settlements  along  the  river, 
since  the  General  Court  had  issued  a  "Declaration"  on  November 
17,  1637,  stating  that  the  lands  and  places  in  the  "Pecoits  Country, 
&  Quonapiack,"  that  they  possessed  "are  by  iust  title  of  con- 
quest fallen  to  vs,  &  or  freinds  &  assotiats;"  and  had  suggested 
that  a  meeting  be  held  at  Newetowne  as  soon  as  the  season  would 
permit  "to  cunsult  &  determine  of  the  disposeing  &  planting  the 
said  lands."  3 

On  March  12,  1637-8,  John  Davenport  and  Theophilus  Eaton 
wrote  an  interesting  letter  to  the  Governor  and  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  explaining  the  reasons  for  the  company's  decision  to 
settle  outside  of  the  patent.  While  their  desire  to  stay  in  the  Bay 
Colony  "was  real  and  strong,"  they  had  spent  "almost  nine  months' 
patient  waiting  in  expectation  of  some  opportunity  to  be  offered," 
which  had  been  a  "great  charge  and  hindrance  many  ways."  They 
speak  particularly  of  "a  place  for  an  inland  plantation,  beyond 
Watertown,"  which  had  been  propounded  to  them  "and  pressed  with 
much  importunity  by  some,  whose  words  have  a  power  of  law  with 
us."  They  say  that  "  a  boat  cannot  pass  from  the  bay  thither,  nearer 
than  eight  or  ten  miles  distance,"  and  thus  they  wTould  be  as  long 


1  Savage's  Winthrop,  i.  237.  2  Dedham  Records,  iii.  35. 

8  Massachusetts  Colony  Records,  i.  216. 
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a  way  from  their  dwelling-houses  "as  Boston  or  Charlestown  is  from 
that  place."  This  inland  plantation  was  Dedham,  whose  breadth 
on  the  north  was  from  the  present  Readville  section  of  Boston  to  the 
farthest  limits  of  Natick  on  the  west,  and  whose  length  from  north 
to  south  extended  from  the  Roxbury  bounds  to  the  Providence 
plantation.  If  John  Allin  and  the  group  who  became  Dedham  towns- 
men in  July,  1637,  were  fellow-passengers  with  the  company  that  ar- 
rived in  the  two  ships  on  June  26,  as  seems  most  probable,  it  might 
throw  some  light  on  the  expression  in  the  letter  that  they  had  been 
"pressed  with  much  importunity."  The  season  of  the  year  hastened 
them  to  a  final  conclusion.  They  had  "  sent  letters  to  Connectacutt 
for  a  speedy  transacting  the  purchase  of  the  parts  about  Quillypieck 
from  the  natives."1 

On  the  30th  of  March,  1637-8,  "Mr.  Davenport  and  Mr.  Prudden, 
and  a  brother 2  of  Mr.  Eaton,  (being  ministers  also,)  went  by  water 
to  Quinepiack;  and  with  them  many  families  removed  from  this 
jurisdiction  to  plant  in  those  parts."  3 

Every  effort  had  been  made  in  the  Bay  Colony  by  those  in  author- 
ity to  accommodate  the  company  here;  but  though,  as  Winthrop 
says,  their  leaving  was  "a  great  weakening  to  these  parts,"  yet  more 
were  expected  soon  from  England  to  fill  their  places.  To  remain 
here,  "Charlestown  offered  them  largely,  Newbury  their  whole 
town,  the  court  any  place  which  was  free."  Their  removal  to  Quin- 
nipiack  was,  in  the  mind  of  Governor  Winthrop,  evidently  with  a 
view  to  scatter  the  settlements  as  much  as  possible;  for  there  was 
"danger  of  a  general  governour,  who  was  feared  to  be  sent  this  sum- 
mer," and  by  their  new  settlement  those  parts  would  be  possessed 
"which  lay  open  for  an  enemy,"  and  their  presence  there  would 
strengthen  "our  friends  at  Connecticut."  4 

Chief  among  the  New  Haven  settlers  were  John  Davenport, 
their  first  minister,  who  later  was  minister  of  the  First  Church  in 
Boston;  Theophilus  Eaton,  their  first  governor;  Edward  Hopkins, 
whose  bequest  perpetuated  his  memory  in  the  Hopkins  Grammar 
School  there;  Peter  Prudden,  who  soon,  with  his  associates,  pushed 
several  miles  westward  into  the  wilderness,  settled  Milford,  and  be- 
came the  first  minister  of  its  church;  and  Ezekiel  Cheever,  the  famous 

1  Savage's  Winthrop,  i.  484.  2  Rev.  Samuel  Eaton. 

3  Savage's  Winthrop,  i.  259.  4  Savage's  Winthrop,  i.  259. 
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schoolmaster,  who  early  established  a  free  public  school  there,  and 
who  spent  his  closing  years  in  Boston.  The  company  had  men  of 
wealth,  mechanics,  artisans,  and  others  whose  services,  though  lost  to 
the  Bay  Colony,  played  an  important  part  in  the  founding  of  the 
State  of  Connecticut. 
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APRIL   MEETING,    1914 

A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  the 
}£"*-  house  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
No.  28  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  on  Thursday,  23  April,  1914, 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  President,  Henry 
Lefayour,  LL.D.,  in  the  chair. 

The  Eecords  of  the  last  Stated  Meeting  were  read  and 
approved. 

The  President  announced  the  death,  yesterday,  of  Dr. 
Charles  Pickering  Putnam,  a  Resident  Member. 

The  Hon.  Charles  John  McIntire  of  Cambridge  was 
elected  a  Resident  Member. 

The  President  appointed  the  following  Committees  in 
anticipation  of  the  Annual  Meeting: 

To  nominate  candidates  for  the  several  offices,  —  Messrs. 
John  Trowbridge,  George  Wigglesworth,  and  Fred 
Norris  Robinson. 

To  examine  the  Treasurer's  Accounts,  —  Messrs.  Lincoln 
Newton  Kinnicutt  and  Walter  Cabot  Baylies. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  James  H.  Ropes  offered  for  publication  the 
Accounts  of  the  First  Church  of  Christ,  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts, 1638-1716.     Whereupon  it  was  — 

Voted,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  given  to  the  Deacons  of 
the  First  Church  (Congregational)  of  Cambridge  for  their  courtesy  in 
permitting  these  records  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Frederick  J.  Turner  read  the  following  paper : 
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THE    FIRST    OFFICIAL    FRONTIER    OF    THE 
MASSACHUSETTS    BAY 

This  paper  is  an  enquiry  into  the  first  officially  designated  frontier 
in  Massachusetts  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  student  of  Western 
history,  interested  in  the  advance  of  the  frontier  of  settlement  dur- 
ing the  whole  period  of  American  history,  and  from  the  Atlantic 
coast  across  the  continent.  It  is  an  attempt  at  correlation  and  inter- 
pretation of  more  or  less  familiar  data,  rather  than  an  attempt  to 
fix  the  date  of  the  frontier  line  by  the  discovery  of  hitherto  unknown 
material. 

In  a  previous  paper  on  the  Significance  of  the  Frontier  in  American 
History,1  I  took  for  my  text  the  following  announcement  of  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Census  of  1890: 

Up  to  and  including  1880  the  country  had  a  frontier  of  settlement  but 
at  present  the  unsettled  area  has  been  so  broken  into  by  isolated  bodies 
of  settlement  that  there  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  a  frontier  line.  In  the 
discussion  of  its  extent,  the  westward  movement,  etc.,  it  cannot  therefore 
any  longer  have  a  place  in  the  census  reports. 

Two  centuries  prior  to  this  announcement,  in  1690,  a  committee 
of  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  recommended  the  Court  to 
order  what  shall  be  the  frontier  and  to  maintain  a  committee  to 
settle  garrisons  on  the  frontier  with  forty  soldiers  to  each  frontier 
town  as  main  guard.2  In  the  two  hundred  years  between  this  official 
attempt  to  locate  the  Massachusetts  frontier  line,  and  the  official 
announcement  of  the  ending  of  the  national  frontier  line,  westward 
expansion  was  the  most  important  single  process  in  American  history. 

The  designation  "frontier  town"  was  not,  however,  a  new  one. 
As  early  as  1645  inhabitants  of  Concord,  Sudbury,  and  Dedham, 
"being  inland  townes  &  but  thinly  peopled,"  were  forbidden  to  re- 
move without  authority; 3  in  1669,  certain  towns  had  been  the  sub- 
ject of  legislation  as  "frontier  towns;"4  and  in  the  period  of  King 


1  Report  of  the  American  Historical  Association  for  1893,  p.  199. 

2  Massachusetts  Archives,  xxxvi.  150. 

3  Massachusetts  Colony  Records,  ii.  122. 

4  Ibid.  vol.  iv.  pt.  ii.  p.  439;  Massachusetts  Archives,  cvii.  160-161. 
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Philip's  War  there  were  various  enactments  regarding  frontier  towns.1 
In  the  session  of  1675-6  it  had  been  proposed  to  build  a  fence  of  stock- 
ades or  stone  eight  feet  high  from  the  Charles  "where  it  is  navigable" 
to  the  Concord  at  Billerica  and  thence  to  the  Merrimac  and  down 
that  river  to  the  Bay,  "by  which  meanes  that  whole  tract  will  [be] 
environed,  for  the  security  &  safty  (vnder  God)  of  the  people,  their 
houses,  goods  &  cattel;  from  the  rage  &  fury  of  the  enimy."  2  This 
project,  however,  of  a  kind  of  Roman  Wall  did  not  appeal  to  the 
frontiersmen  of  the  time.  It  was  a  part  of  the  antiquated  ideas  of 
defence  which  had  been  illustrated  by  the  impossible  equipment  of 
the  heavily  armored  soldier  of  the  early  Puritan*  regime  whose 
corslets  and  head  pieces,  pikes,  matchlocks,  fourquettes  and  bando- 
leers, went  out  of  use  about  the  period  of  King  Philip's  War.  The 
fifty-seven  postures  provided  in  the  approved  manual  of  arms  for 
loading  and  firing  the  matchlock  proved  too  great  a  handicap  in  the 
chase  of  the  nimble  savage.  In  this  era  the  frontier  fighter  adapted 
himself  to  a  more  open  order  and  lighter  equipment  suggested  by 
the  Indian  warrior's  practice.3 

The  settler  on  the  outskirts  of  Puritan  civilization  took  up  the 
task  of  bearing  the  brunt  of  attack  and  pushing  forward  the  line  of 
advance  which  year  after  year  carried  American  settlement  into  the 
wilderness.  In  American  thought  and  speech  the  term  "frontier" 
has  come  to  mean  the  edge  of  settlement,  rather  than,  as  in  Europe, 
the  military  boundary.  By  1690  it  was  already  evident  that  the 
frontier  of  settlement  and  the  frontier  of  military  defence  were  co- 
inciding. As  population  advanced  into  the  wilderness  and  thus  suc- 
cessively brought  new  exposed  areas  between  the  settlements  on 
the  one  side  and  the  Indians  with  their  European  backers  on  the 
other,  the  military  frontier  ceased  to  be  thought  of  as  the  Atlantic 
coast,  but  rather  as  a  moving  line  bounding  the  un-won  wilderness. 
It  could  not  be  a  fortified  boundary  along  the  charter  limits,  for  those 
limits  extended  to  the  South  Sea,  and  conflicted  with  the  bounds  of 
sister  colonies.    The  thing  to  be  defended  was  the  outer  edge  of  this 


1  See,  for  example,  Massachusetts  Colony  Records,  v.  79;   Green,  Groton 
during  the  Indian  Wars,  p.  39;  L.  K.  Mathews,  Expansion  of  New  England,  p.  58. 

2  Massachusetts  Archives,  lxviii.  174r-176. 

3  Osgood,  American  Colonies  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  i.  501,  and  citations: 
cf.  Publications  of  this  Society,  xii.  38-39. 
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expanding  society,  a  changing  frontier,  one  that  needed  designation 
and  re-statement  with  the  changing  location  of  the  "West." 

It  will  help  to  illustrate  the  significance  of  this  new  frontier  if  we 
recall  that  Virginia  at  the  same  time  as  Massachusetts  underwent  a 
similar  change  and  attempted  to  establish  frontier  towns,  or  "  co- 
habitations, "  at  the  heads  (that  is  the  first  falls,  the  vicinity  of  Rich- 
mond, Petersburg,  etc.),  of  her  rivers.  After  experimenting  with 
quasi  manorial  grants  to  frontier  commanders,  like  Abraham  Wood, 
Robert  Beverley,  and  William  Byrd,  for  establishing  forts  on  this 
frontier,  and  after  providing  a  system  of  mounted  rangers  in  1691 
to  patrol  the  frontier  along  the  fall  line,  Virginia  enacted  a  statute  l  in 
1701  for  settling  co-habitations  (i.  e.  towns)  upon  the  frontiers  by 
the  inducements  of  land  grants  and  exemption  from  taxes  to  "so- 
cieties of  men."  These  lands  were  to  be  held  in  common  and  the 
power  of  managing  the  land  lay  in  the  society.  Half -acre  houselots 
and  two-hundred-acre  farms  were  to  be  granted  to  individuals.  The 
Virginia  system  of  "particular  plantations"  introduced  along  the 
James  at  the  close  of  the  London  Company's  activity  had  furnished 
a  type  for  the  New  England  town.  In  recompense,  at  this  later  day 
the  New  England  town  may  have  furnished  a  model  for  Virginia's 
efforts  ta  create  by  legislation  frontier  settlements.  This  notable 
statute  further  provided  that  a  "warlike  Christian  man,"  for  every 
five  hundred  acres  granted  was  required  to  keep  his  continual  abode 
within  the  palisaded  military  town,  equipped  with  musket  or  fuzee, 
pistol,  scimitar,  and  tomahawk.  Such  a  combination  of  the  mediaeval 
soldier  with  the  Indian  shows  that  Americanization  at  the  frontier 
was  in  progress  in  Virginia  as  well  as  in  New  England. 

An  act  of  March  12,  1694-5,  by  the  General  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts enumerated  the  "Frontier  Towns"  which  the  inhabitants  were 
forbidden  to  desert  on  pain  of  loss  of  their  lands  (if  landholders)  or 
of  imprisonment  (if  not  landholders),  unless  permission  to  remove 
were  first  obtained.2  These  eleven  frontier  towns  included  Wells, 
York,  and  Kittery  on  the  eastern  frontier,  and  Amesbury,  Haverhill, 

1  Hening,  Statutes  at  Large,  iii.  204:  cf.  1  Massachusetts  Historical  Collec- 
tions, v.  129,  for  influence  of  the  example  of  the  New  England  town.  On  Virginia 
frontier  conditions  see  Alvord  and  Bidgood,  First  Explorations  of  the  Trans- 
Allegheny  Region,  pp.  23-34,  93-95.  P.  A.  Bruce,  Institutional  History  of 
Virginia,  ii.  97,  discusses  frontier  defence  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

8  Massachusetts  Archives,  lxx.  240;  Massachusetts  Province  Laws,  i.  194,  293. 
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Dunstable,  Chelmsford,  Groton,  Lancaster,  Marlborough,1  and 
Deerfield.  In  March,  1699-1700,  the  law  was  re-enacted  with  the 
addition  of  Brookfield,  Mendon,  and  Woodstock,  together  with 
seven  others,  Salisbury,  Andover,2  Billerica,  Hatfield,  Hadley,  West- 
field,  and  Northampton,  which,  "tho*  they  be  not  frontiers  as  those 
towns  first  named,  yet  lye  more  open  than  many  others  to  an  attack 
of  an  Enemy."  3 

In  the  spring  of  1704  the  General  Court  of  Connecticut,  following 
closely  the  act  of  Massachusetts,  named  as  her  frontier  towns,  not 
to  be  deserted,  Symsbury,  Waterbury,  Danbury,  Colchester,  Wind- 
ham, Mansfield,  and  Plainfield. 

Thus  about  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  there  was  an  officially  designated  frontier  line 
for  New  England.  The  line  passing  through  these  enumerated  towns 
represents:  (1)  the  outskirts  of  settlement  along  the  eastern  coast 
and  up  the  Merrimac  and  its  tributaries,  —  a  region  threatened  by 
the  Indian  country  by  way  of  the  Winnepesaukee  Lake  route; 
(2)  the  end  of  the  ribbon  of  settlement  up  the  Connecticut  Valley, 
menaced  by  the  Canadian  Indians  by  way  of  the  Lake  Champlain 
and  Winooski  River  route  to  the  Connecticut;  (3)  boundary  towns 
which  marked  the  edges  of  that  inferior  agricultural  region,  where 
the  hard  crystalline  rocks  furnished  a  later  foundation  for  Shays's 
Rebellion,  opposition  to  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 


1  In  a  petition  (read  March  3, 1692-3)  of  settlers  "in  Sundry  Farms  granted  in 
those  Remote  Lands  Scituate  and  Lyeing  between  Sudbury,  Concord,  Marlbury, 
Natick  and  Sherburne  &  Westerly  is  the  Wilderness,"  the  petitioners  ask  easement 
of  taxes  and  extension  into  the  Natick  region  in  order  to  have  means  to  provide 
for  the  worship  of  God,  and  say: 

Wee  are  not  Ignorant  that  by  reason  of  the  present  Distressed  Condition  of 
those  that  dwell  in  these  Frontier  Towns,  divers  are  meditating  to  remove  them- 
selves into  such  places  where  they  have  not  hitherto  been  conserned  in  the  present 
Warr  and  desolation  thereby  made,  as  also  that  thereby  they  may  be  freed  from 
that  great  burthen  of  public  taxes  necessarily  accruing  thereby,  Some  haveing 
already  removed  themselves.  Butt  knowing  for  our  parts  that  wee  cannot  run 
from  the  hand  of  a  Jealous  God,  doe  account  it  our  duty  to  take  such  Measures 
as  may  inable  us  to  the  performance  of  that  duty  wee  owe  to  God,  the  King,  & 
our  Familyes  (Massachusetts  Archives,  cxiii.  1). 

2  In  a  petition  of  1658  Andover  speaks  of  itself  as  "a  remote  upland  planta- 
tion" (Massachusetts  Archives,  cxii.  99). 

3  Massachusetts  Province  Laws,  i.  402. 
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and  the  abandoned  farm;  and  (4)  the  isolated  intervale  of  Brookfield 
which  lay  intermediate  between  these  frontiers. 

Besides  this  New  England  frontier  there  was  a  belt  of  settlement 
in  New  York,  ascending  the  Hudson  to  where  Albany  and  Schenec- 
tady served  as  outposts  against  the  Five  Nations,  who  menaced 
the  Mohawk,  and  against  the  French  and  the  Canadian  Indians,  who 
threatened  the  Hudson  by  way  of  Lake  Champlain  and  Lake  George.1 
The  sinister  relations  of  leading  citizens  of  Albany  engaged  in  the 
fur  trade  with  these  Indians,  even  during  time  of  war,  tended  to  pro- 
tect the  Hudson  River  frontier  at  the  expense  of  the  frontier  towns 
of  New  England. 

The  common  sequence  of  frontier  types  2  (fur  trader,  cattle-raising 
pioneer,  small  primitive  farmer,  and  the  farmer  engaged  in  intensive 
varied  agriculture  to  produce  a  surplus  for  export)  had  appeared, 
though  confusedly,  in  New  England.  The  traders  and  their  posts 
had  prepared  the  way  for  the  frontier  towns,3  and  the  cattle  industry 
was  most  important  to  the  early  farmers.4  But  the  stages  succeeded 
rapidly  and  intermingled.  After  King  Philip's  War,  while  Albany 
was  still  in  the  fur-trading  stage,  the  New  England  frontier  towns 
were  rather  like  mark  colonies,  military-agricultural  outposts  against 
the  Indian  enemy. 

The  story  of  the  border  warfare  between  Canada  and  the  frontier 
towns  furnishes  ample  material  for  studying  frontier  life  and  insti- 
tutions; but  I  shall  not  attempt  to  deal  with  the  narrative  of  the 
wars.  The  palisaded  meeting-house  square,  the  fortified  isolated 
garrison  houses,  the  massacres  and  captivities  are  familiar  features 

1  Convenient  maps  of  settlement,  1660-1700,  are  in  E.  Channing,  History  of 
the  United  States,  i.  510-511,  ii.  end;  Avery,  History  of  the  United  States  and  its 
People,  ii.  398.  A  useful  contemporaneous  map  for  conditions  at  the  close  of 
King  Philip's  War  is  Hubbard's  map  of  New  England  in  his  Narrative  published 
in  Boston,  1677.  See  also  L.  K.  Mathews,  Expansion  of  New  England,  pp. 
56-57,  70. 

2  Turner,  Significance  of  the  Frontier  in  American  History,  1.  c.  pp.  208-211. 
8  Weeden,  Economic  and  Social  History  of  New  England,  pp.  90,  95,  129-132; 

F.  J.  Turner,  Indian  Trade  in  Wisconsin,  p.  13;  Mcllwain,  Wraxall's  Abridgement, 
introduction  (in  press) :  the  town  histories  abound  in  evidence  of  the  significance 
of  the  early  Indian  traders'  posts,  transition  to  Indian  land  cessions,  and  then  to 
town  grants. 

4  Weeden,  loc.  cit.  pp.  64r-67;  M.  Egleston,  New  England  Land  System,  pp. 
31-32;  Sheldon,  Deerfield,  i.  37,  206,  267-268;  Connecticut  Colonial  Records,  vii. 
ill,  illustrations  of  cattle  brands  in  1727. 
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of  New  England's  history.  The  Indian  was  a  very  real  influence 
upon  the  mind  and  morals  as  well  as  upon  the  institutions  of  frontier 
New  England.  The  occasional  instances  of  Puritans  returning  from 
captivity  to  visit  the  frontier  towns,  Catholic  in  religion,  painted  and 
garbed  as  Indians  and  speaking  the  Indian  tongue,1  and  the  half- 
breed  children  of  captive  Puritan  mothers,  tell  a  sensational  part  of 
the  story;  but  in  the  normal,  as  well  as  in  such  exceptional  relations 
of  the  frontier  townsmen  to  the  Indians,  there  are  clear  evidences  of 
the  transforming  influence  of  the  Indian  frontier  upon  the  Puritan 
type  of  English  colonist. 

In  1703-4,  for  example,  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  ordered 
five  hundred  pairs  of  snowshoes  and  an  equal  number  of  moccasins 
for  use  in  specified  counties  "lying  Frontier  next  to  the  Wilderness."  2 
Connecticut  in  1704  after  referring  to  her  frontier  towns  and  garri- 
sons ordered  that  "  said  company  of  English  and  Indians  shall,  from 
time  to  time  at  the  discretion  of  their  chief  comander,  range  the 
woods  to  indevour  the  discovery  of  an  approaching  enemy,  and  in 
especiall  manner  from  Westfield  to  Ousatunnuck.3  .  .  .  And  for  the 
incouragement  of  our  forces  gone  or  going  against  the  enemy,  this 
Court  will  allow  out  of  the  publick  treasurie  the  sume  of  five  pounds 
for  every  mans  scalp  of  the  enemy  killed  in  this  Colonic"  4  Mas- 
sachusetts offered  bounties  for  scalps,  increasing  in  amount  according 
to  whether  the  scalp  was  of  men,  or  women  and  youths,  and  whether 
it  was  taken  by  regular  forces  under  pay,  volunteers  in  service,  or 
volunteers  without  pay.5  One  of  the  most  striking  phases  of  frontier 
adjustment,  was  the  proposal  of  the  Rev.  Solomon  Stoddard  of 
Northampton  in  the  fall  of  1703,  urging  the  use  of  dogs  "to  hunt  In- 
dians as  they  do  Bears."  The  argument  was  that  the  dogs  would 
catch  many  an  Indian  who  would  be  too  light  of  foot  for  the  towns- 
men, nor  was  it  to  be  thought  of  as  inhuman;  for  the  Indians  "act 


1  Hutchinson,  History  (1795),  ii.  129  note,  relates  such  a  case  of  a  Groton 
man;  see  also  Parkman,  Half-Century,  vol.  i.  ch.  iv,  citing  Maurault,  Histoire  des 
Abenakis,  p.  377. 

2  Massachusetts  Archives,  lxxi.  4,  84,  85,  87,  88. 

3  Hoosatonic. 

4  Connecticut  Records,  iv.  463,  464. 

5  Massachusetts  Colony  Records,  v.  72;  Massachusetts  Province  Laws,  i.  176, 
211,  292,  558,  594,  600;  Massachusetts  Archives,  lxxi.  7,  89,  102.  Cf .  Publications 
of  this  Society,  vii.  275-278. 
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like  wolves  and  are  to  be  dealt  with  as  wolves." 1  In  fact  Massachu- 
setts passed  an  act  in  1706  for  the  raising  and  increasing  of  dogs 
for  the  better  security  of  the  frontiers,  and  both  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut  in  1708  paid  money  from  their  treasury  for  the  trailing 
of  dogs.2 

Thus  we  come  to  familiar  ground :  the  Massachusetts  frontiersman 
like  his  western  successor  hated  the  Indians;  the  "tawney  serpents," 
of  Cotton  Mather's  phrase,  were  to  be  hunted  down  and  scalped  in 
accord  with  law  and,  in  at  least  one  instance  by  the  chaplain  himself, 
a  Harvard  graduate,  the  hero  of  the  Ballad  of  Pigwacket,  who 

many  Indians  slew, 
And  some  of  them  he  scalp'd  when  bullets  round  him  flew.3 

Within  the  area  bounded  by  the  frontier  line,  were  the  broken 
fragments  of  Indians  defeated  in  the  era  of  King  Philip's  War,  re- 
strained within  reservations,  drunken  and  degenerate  survivors, 
among  whom  the  missionaries  worked  with  small  results,  a  vexation 
to  the  border  towns,4  as  they  were  in  the  case  of  later  frontiers. 
Although,  as  has  been  said,  the  frontier  towns  had  scattered  garrison 
houses,  and  palisaded  enclosures  similar  to  the  neighborhood  forts, 
or  stations,  of  Kentucky  in  the  Revolution,  and  of  Indiana  and  Illi- 
nois in  the  War  of  1812,  one  difference  is  particularly  noteworthy. 
In  the  case  of  the  frontiersmen  who  came  down  from  Pennsylvania 
into  the  upland  south  along  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Alleghanies,  as 
well  as  in  the  more  obvious  case  of  the  backwoodsmen  of  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee,  the  frontier  towns  were  too  isolated  from  the  main 
settled  regions  to  allow  much  military  protection  by  the  older  areas. 
On  the  New  England  frontier,  because  it  was  adjacent  to  the  coast 
towns,  this  was  not  the  case,  and  here,  as  in  seventeenth  century 
Virginia,  great  activity  in  protecting  the  frontier  was  evinced  by 
the  colonial  authorities,  and  the  frontier  towns  themselves  called 


1  Sheldon,  Deerfield,  i.  290. 

2  Judd,  Hadley,  p.  272;  4  Massachusetts  Historical  Collections,  ii.  235. 

8  Farmer  and  Moore,  Collections,  iii.  64-66.  The  frontier  woman  of  the  farther 
west  found  no  more  extreme  representative  than  Hannah  Dustin  of  Haverhill, 
with  her  trophy  of  ten  scalps,  for  which  she  received  a  bounty  of  £50  (Parkman, 
Frontenac,  1898,  p.  407  note). 

4  For  illustrations  of  resentment  against  those  who  protected  the  Christian 
Indians,  see  F.  W.  Gookin,  Daniel  Gookin,  pp.  145-155. 
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loudly  for  assistance.  This  phase  of  frontier  defence  needs  a  special 
study,  but  at  present  it  is  sufficient  to  recall  that  the  colony  sent  gar- 
risons to  the  frontier  besides  using  the  militia  of  the  frontier  towns; 
and  that  it  employed  rangers  to  patrol  from  garrison  to  garrison.1 
These  were  prototypes  of  the  regular  army  post,  and  the  rangers, 
dragoons,  cavalry  and  mounted  police  who  have  carried  the  remoter 
military  frontier  forward.  It  is  possible  to  trace  this  military  cordon 
from  New  England  to  the  Carolinas  early  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
still  neighboring  the  coast;  by  1840  it  ran  from  Fort  Snelling  on  the 
upper  Mississippi  through  various  posts  to  the  Sabine  boundary  of 
Texas,  and  so  it  passed  forward  until  to-day  it  lies  at  the  edge  of 
Mexico  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

A  few  examples  of  frontier  appeals  for  garrison  aid  will  help  to  an 
understanding  of  the  early  form  of  the  military  frontier.  Wells  asks, 
June  30,  1689: 

1  That  yor  Honrs  will  please  to  send  us  speedily  twenty  Eight  good 
brisk  men  that  may  be  serviceable  as  a  guard  to  us  whilest  we  get  in 
our  Harvest  of  Hay  &  Corn,  (we  being  unable  to  Defend  ourselves 
&  to  Do  our  work),  &  also  to  Persue  &  destroy  the  Enemy  as  occasion 
may  require 

2  That  these  men  may  be  compleatly  furnished  with  Arms,  Amunition 
&  Provision,  and  that  upon  the  Countrys  account,  it  being  a  Generall 
War.2 

Dunstable,  "  still  weak  and  unable  both  to  keep  our  Garrisons  and 
to  send  out  men  to  get  hay  for  our  Cattle;  without  doeing  which  wee 
cannot  subsist,"  petitioned  July  23,  1689,  for  twenty  footmen  for  a 
month  "  to  scout  about  the  towne  while  wee  get  our  hay."  Otherwise, 
they  say,  they  must  be  forced  to  leave.3  Still  more  indicative  of  this 
temper  is  the  petition  of  Lancaster,  March  11, 1675-6,  to  the  Governor 
and  Council:  "As  God  has  made  you  father  over  us  so  you  will  have 
a  father's  pity  to  us."  They  asked  a  guard  of  men  and  aid,  without 
which  they  must  leave.4   Deerfield  pled  in  1678  to  the  General  Court, 

1  For  example,  Massachusetts  Archives,  lxx.  261;  Bailey,  Andover,  p.  179; 
Metcalf,  Annals  of  Mendon,  p.  63;  Proceedings' Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 
xliii.  504-519.  Parkman,  Frontenac  (Boston,  1898),  p.  390,  and  Half -Century 
of  Conflict  (Boston,  1898),  i.  55,  sketches  the  frontier  defence. 

2  Massachusetts  Archives,  cvii.  155. 

3  cvii.  230;  cf.  230  a. 

4  Massachusetts  Archives,  lxviii.  156. 
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"  unlest  you  will  be  pleased  to  take  us  (out  of  your  fatherlike  pitty) 
and  Cherish  us  in  yor  Bosomes  we  are  like  Suddainly  to  breathe  out 
or  Last  Breath."  * 

The  perils  of  the  time,  the  hardships  of  the  frontier  towns  and  read- 
iness of  this  particular  frontier  to  ask  appropriations  for  losses  and 
wounds,2  are  abundantly  illustrated  in  similar  petitions  from  other 
towns.  One  is  tempted  at  times  to  attribute  the  very  frank  self-pity 
and  dependent  attitude  to  a  minister's  phrasing,  and  to  the  desire 
to  secure  remission  of  taxes,  the  latter  a  frontier  trait  more  often 
associated  with  riot  than  with  religion  in  other  regions. 

As  an  example  of  various  petitions  the  following  from  Groton  in 
1704  is  suggestive.     Here  the  minister's  hand  is  probably  absent: 

1  That  wharas  by  the  all  dessposing  hand  of  god  who  orders  all  things 
in  infinit  wisdom  it  is  our  portion  to  liue  In  such  a  part  of  the  land  which 
by  reson  of  the  enemy  Is  becom  vary  dangras  as  by  wofull  experiants 
we  haue  fait  both  formarly  and  of  late  to  our  grat  damidg  &  discoridg- 
ment  and  espashaly  this  last  yere  hauing  lost  so  many  parsons  som 
killed  som  captauated  and  som  remoued  and  allso  much  corn  &  cattell 
and  horses  &  hay  wharby  wee  ar  gratly  Impouerrished  and  brought  uary 
low  &  in  a  uary  pore  capasity  to  subsist  any  longer  As  the  barers  her  of 
can  inform  your  honors 

2  And  more  then  all  this  our  paster  mr  hobard  is  &  hath  been  for 
aboue  a  yere  uncapable  of  desspansing  the  ordinances  of  god  amongst 
us  &  we  haue  advised  with  th  Raurant  Elders  of  our  nayboring  churches 
and  they  aduise  to  hyare  another  minister  and  to  saport  mr  hobard 
and  to  make  our  adras  to  your  honours  (we  haue  but  litel  laft  to  pay  our 
deus  with  being  so  pore  and  few  In  numbr  ather  to  town  or  cuntrey  & 
we  being  a  frantere  town  &  lyable  to  dangor  there  being  no  safty  in  going 
out  nor  coming  in  but  for  a  long  time  we  haue  got  our  brad  with  the 
parel  of  our  Hues  &  allso  broght  uery  low  by  so  grat  a  charg  of  bilding 
garisons  &  fortefycations  by  ordur  of  athorety  &  thar  is  saural  of  our 
Inhabitants  ramoued  out  of  town  &  others  ar  prouiding  to  remoue.  axcapt 
somthing  be  don  for  our  Incoridgment  for  we  are  so  few  &  so  por  that 
we  canot  pay  two  ministers  nathar  ar  we  wiling  to  liue  without  any 
we  spand  so  much  time  in  waching  and  warding  that  we  can  doe  but  litel 
els  &  truly  we  haue  liued  allmost  2  yers  more  like  soulders  then  other 
wise  &  accapt  your  honars  can  find  out  some  bater  way  for  our  safty 


1  Sheldon,  Deerfield,  i.  189. 

2  Massachusetts  Archives,  lxxi.  46-48,  131,  134,  135  et  passim. 
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and  support  we  cannot  uphold  as  a  town  ather  by  remitting  our  tax  or 
tow  alow  pay  for  building  the  sauarall  forts  alowed  and  ordred  by  athority 
or  alls  to  alow  the  one  half  of  our  own  Inhabitants  to  be  under  pay  or 
to  grant  liberty  for  our  remufe  Into  our  naiburing  towns  to  tak  cer  for 
oursalfs  all  which  if  your  honors  shall  se  meet  to  grant  you  will  hereby 
gratly  incoridg  your  humble  pateceners  to  conflect  with  th  many  trubls 
we  are  ensadant  unto.1 

Forced  together  into  houses  for  protection,  getting  in  their  crops 
at  the  peril  of  their  lives,  the  frontier  townsmen  felt  it  a  hardship  to 
contribute  also  to  the  taxes  of  the  province  while  they  helped  to  pro- 
tect the  exposed  frontier.  In  addition  there  were  grievances  of  ab- 
sentee proprietors  who  paid  no  town  taxes  and  yet  profited  by  the 
exertions  of  the  frontiersmen;  of  that  I  shall  speak  later. 

If  we  were  to  trust  to  these  petitions  asking  favors  from  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  colony,  we  might  impute  to  the  early  frontiersmen  a 
degree  of  submission  to  authority  unlike  that  of  other  frontiersmen,2 
and  indeed  not  wholly  warranted  by  the  facts.    Reading  carefully, 

1  Massachusetts  Archives,  lxxi.  107:  cf.  Metcalf,  Mendon,  p.  130;  Sheldon, 
Deerfield,  i.  288.  The  frontier  of  Virginia  in  1755  and  1774  showed  similar  con- 
ditions: see,  for  example,  the  citations  to  Washington's  Writings  in  Thwaites, 
France  in  America,  pp.  193-195;  and  frontier  letters  in  Thwaites  and  Kellogg, 
Dunmore's  War,  pp.  227,  228  et  'passim.  The  following  petition  to  Governor 
Gooch  of  Virginia,  dated  July  30,  1742,  affords  a  basis  for  comparison  with  a 
Scotch-Irish  frontier: 

We  your  pittionours  humbly  sheweth  that  we  your  Honours  Loly  and  Dutif ull 
Subgartckes  hath  ventred  our  Lives  &  all  that  we  have  In  settling  ye  back  parts  of 
Virginia  which  was  a  veri  Great  Hassirt  &  Dengrous,  for  it  is  the  Hathins  [hea- 
thens] Road  to  ware,  which  has  proved  hortfull  to  severil  of  ous  that  were  ye 
first  settlers  of  these  back  woods  &  wee  your  Honibill  pittionors  some  time  a  goo 
pittioned  your  Honnour  for  to  have  Commisioned  men  amungst  ous  which  we 
your  Honnours  most  Duttifull  subjects  thought  properist  men  &  men  that  had 
Hart  and  Curidg  to  hed  us  yn  time  of  [war]  &  to  defend  your  Contray  &  your 
poor  Sogbacks  Intrist  from  ye  voilince  of  ye  Haithen  —  But  yet  agine  we 
Humbly  persume  to  poot  your  Honnour  yn  mind  of  our  Great  want  of  them  in 
hopes  that  your  Honner  will  Grant  a  Captins'  Commission  to  John  McDowell, 
with  follring  ofishers,  and  your  Honnours'  Complyence  in  this  will  be  Great 
settisfiction  to  your  most  Duttifull  and  Humbil  pittioners  —  and  we  as  in  Duty 
bond  shall  Ever  pray  .  .  .   (Calendar  of  Virginia  State  Papers,  i.  235). 

2  But  there  is  a  note  of  deference  in  southern  frontier  petitions  to  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  —  to  be  discounted,  however,  by  the  remoteness  of  that  body. 
See  F.  J.  Turner,  Western  State-Making  in  the  Revolutionary  Era  (American 
Historical  Review,  i.  70,  251).  The  demand  for  remission  of  taxes  is  a  common 
feature  of  the  petitions  there  quoted. 
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we  find  that,  however  prudently  phrased,  the  petitions  are  in  fact 
complaints  against  taxation;  demands  for  expenditures  by  the  colony 
in  their  behalf;  criticisms  of  absentee  proprietors;  intimations  that 
they  may  be  forced  to  abandon  the  frontier  position  so  essential  to 
the  defence  of  the  settled  eastern  country. 

The  spirit  of  military  insubordination  characteristic  of  the  frontier 
is  evident  in  the  accounts  of  these  towns,  such  as  Pynchon's  in  1694, 
complaining  of  the  decay  of  the  fortifications  at  Hatfield,  Hadley, 
and  Springfield :  "  the  people  a  little  wilful.  Inclined  to  doe  when  and 
how  they  please  or  not  at  all."  *  Saltonstall  writes  from  Haverhill 
about  the  same  time  regarding  his  ill  success  in  recruiting:  "I  will 
never  plead  for  an  Haverhill  man  more,"  and  he  begs  that  some  meet 
person  be  sent  "to  tell  us  what  we  should,  may  or  must  do.  I  have 
laboured  in  vain:  some  go  this,  and  that,  and  the  other  way  at  pleas- 
ure, and  do  what  they  list."  2  This  has  a  familiar  ring  to  the  student 
of  the  frontier. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  later  frontier  also,  the  existence  of  a  common 
danger  on  the  borders  of  settlement  tended  to  consolidate  not  only 
the  towns  of  Massachusetts  into  united  action  for  defence,  but  also 
the  various  colonies.  The  frontier  was  an  incentive  to  sectional  com- 
bination then  as  it  was  to  nationalism  afterward.  When  in  1692 
Connecticut  sent  soldiers  from  her  own  colony  to  aid  the  Massa- 
chusetts towns  on  the  Connecticut  River,3  she  showed  a  realization 
that  the  Deerfield  people,  who  were  "in  a  sense  in  the  enemy's 
Mouth  almost,"  as  Pynchon  wrote,  constituted  her  own  frontier4 
and  that  the  facts  of  geography  were  more  compelling  than  arbitrary 
colonial  boundaries.  Thereby  she  also  took  a  step  that  helped  to 
break  down  provincial  antagonisms.  When  in  1689  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut  sent  agents  to  Albany  to  join  with  New  York  in 
making  presents  to  the  Indians  of  that  colony  in  order  to  engage  their 
aid  against  the  French,5  they  recognized  (as  their  leaders  put  it)  that 
Albany  was  "the  hinge"  of  the  frontier  in  this  exposed  quarter. 

1  Proceedings  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  xliii.  506  ff. 

2  xliii.  518. 

8  Connecticut  Colonial  Records,  iv.  67. 

4  In  a  petition  of  February  22,  1693-4,  Deerfield  calls  itself  the  "most  Utmost 
Frontere  Town  in  the  County  of  West  Hampshire"  (Massachusetts  Archives, 
cxiii.  57  a). 

6  Judd,  Hadley,  249. 
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In  thanking  Connecticut  for  the  assistance  furnished  in  1690  Living- 
ston said:  "I  hope  your  honors  do  not  look  upon  Albany  as  Albany, 
but  as  the  frontier  of  your  honor's  Colony  and  of  all  their  Majesties 
countries."1 

The  very  essence  of  the  American  frontier  is  that  it  is  the  graphic 
line  which  records  the  expansive  energies  of  the  people  behind  it,  and 
which  by  the  law  of  its  own  being  continually  draws  that  advance 
after  it  to  new  conquests.  This  is  one  of  the  most  significant  things 
about  New  England's  frontier  in  these  years.  That  long  blood- 
stained line  of  the  eastern  frontier  which  skirted  the  Maine  coast 
was  of  great  importance,  for  it  imparted  a  western  tone  to  the  life 
and  characteristics  of  the  Maine  people  which  endures  to  this  day, 
and  it  was  one  line  of  advance  for  New  England  toward  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  leading  again  and  again  to  diplomatic  negotia- 
tions with  the  powers  that  held  that  river.  The  line  of  the  towns 
that  occupied  the  waters  of  the  Merrimac,  tempted  the  province 
continually  into  the  wilderness  of  New  Hampshire.  The  Connecticut 
river  towns  pressed  steadily  up  that  stream,  along  its  tributaries  into 
the  Hoosatonic  valleys,  and  into  the  valleys  between  the  Green 
Mountains  of  Vermont.  By  the  end  of  1723,  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  enacted, — 

That  It  will  be  of  Great  Service  to  all  the  Western  Frontiers,  both 
in  this  and  the  Neighboring  Government  of  Conn.,  to  Build  a  Block  House 
above  Northfield,  in  the  most  convenient  Place  on  the  Lands  called  the 
Equivilant  Lands,  &  to  post  in  it  forty  Able  Men,  English  &  Western 
Indians,  to  be  employed  in  Scouting  at  a  Good  Distance  up  Conn.  River, 
West  River,  Otter  Creek,  and  sometimes  Eastwardly  above  the  Great 
Manadnuck,  for  the  Discovery  of  the  Enemy  Coming  towards  anny  of 
the  frontier  Towns."  2 

The  "frontier  Towns"  were  preparing  to  swarm.  It  was  not  long 
before  Fort  Dummer  replaced  "the  Block  House,"  and  the  Berk- 
shires  and  Vermont  became  new  frontiers. 

The  Hudson  River  likewise  was  recognized  as  another  line  of  ad- 
vance pointing  the  way  to  Lake  Champlain  and  Montreal,  calling 
out  demands  that  protection  should  be  secured  by  means  of  an  ag- 
gressive advance  of  the  frontier.    Canada  delenda  est  became  the  rally- 

1  W.  D.  Schuyler-Lighthall,  Glorious  Enterprise,  p.  16. 

2  Sheldon,  Deerfield,  i.  405. 
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ing  cry  in  New  England  as  well  as  in  New  York,  and  combined  diplo- 
matic pressure  and  military  expeditions  followed  in  the  French  and 
Indian  wars  and  in  the  Revolution,  in  which  the  children  of  the 
Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  frontier  towns  acclimated  to  Indian 
fighting,  followed  Ethan  Allen  and  his  fellows  to  the  north.1 

Having  touched  upon  some  of  the  military  and  expansive  tendencies 
of  this  first  official  frontier,  let  us  next  turn  to  its  social,  economic, 
and  political  aspects.  How  far  was  this  first  frontier  a  field  for  the 
investment  of  eastern  capital  and  for  political  control  by  it?  Were 
there  evidences  of  antagonism  between  the  frontier  and  the  settled, 
property-holding  classes  of  the  coast?  Restless  democracy,  resent- 
fulness  over  taxation  and  control,  and  recriminations  between  the 
western  pioneer  and  the  eastern  capitalist,  have  been  characteristic 
features  of  other  frontiers:  were  similar  phenomena  in  evidence  here? 
Did  "populistic"  tendencies  appear  in  this  frontier,  and  were  there 
grievances  which  explained  these  tendencies?  2 

In  such  colonies  as  New  York  and  Virginia  the  land  grants  were 
often  made  to  members  of  the  Council  and  their  influential  friends, 
even  when  there  were  actual  settlers  already  on  the  grants.  In  the 
case  of  New  England  the  land  system  is  usually  so  described  as  to 
give  the  impression  that  it  was  based  on  a  non-commercial  policy, 
creating  new  Puritan  towns  by  free  grants  of  land  made  in  advance 
to  approved  settlers.  This  description  does  not  completely  fit  the 
case.  That  there  was  an  economic  interest  on  the  part  of  absentee 
proprietors,  and  that  men  of  political  influence  with  the  government 
were  often  among  the  grantees  seems  also  to  be  true.  Melville 
Egleston  states  the  case  thus :  "  The  court  was  careful  not  to  author- 
ize new  plantations  unless  they  were  to  be  in  a  measure  under  the 
influence  of  men  in  whom  confidence  could  be  placed,  and  commonly 

1  "I  want  to  have  your  warriours  come  and  see  me,"  wrote  Allen  to  the  In- 
dians of  Canada  in  1775,  "and  help  me  fight  the  King's  Regular  Troops.  You 
know  they  stand  all  close  together,  rank  and  file,  and  my  men  fight  so  as  Indians 
do,  and  I  want  your  warriours  to  join  with  me  and  my  warriours,  like  brothers, 
and  ambush  the  Regulars:  if  you  will,  I  will  give  you  money,  blankets,  tomahawks, 
knives,  paint,  and  any  thing  that  there  is  in  the  army,  just  like  brothers;  and  I 
will  go  with  you  into  the  woods  to  scout;  and  my  men  and  your  men  will  sleep 
together,  and  eat  and  drink  together,  and  fight  Regulars,  because  they  first 
killed  our  brothers"  (American  Archives,  4th  Series,  ii.  714). 

2  Compare  A.  McF.  Davis,  The  Shays  Rebellion  a  Political  Aftermath 
(Proceedings  American  Antiquarian  Society,  xxi.  58,  62,  75-79). 
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acted  upon  their  application."  1  The  frontier,  as  we  shall  observe 
later,  was  not  always  disposed  to  see  the  practice  in  so  favorable  a 
light. 

New  towns  seem  to  have  been  the  result  in  some  cases  of  the  ag- 
gregation of  settlers  upon  and  about  a  large  private  grant;  more 
often  they  resulted  from  settlers  in  older  towns,  where  the  town  limits 
were  extensive,  spreading  out  to  the  good  lands  of  the  outskirts, 
beyond  easy  access  to  the  meeting-house  and  then  asking  recognition 
as  a  separate  town.  In  some  cases  they  may  have  been  due  to  squat- 
ting on  unassigned  lands,  or  purchasing  the  Indian  title  and  then 
asking  confirmation.  In  others  grants  were  made  in  advance  of  set- 
tlement. 

As  early  as  1636  the  General  Court  had  ordered  that  none  go  to 
new  plantations  without  leave  of  a  majority  of  the  magistrates.2 
This  made  the  legal  situation  clear,  but  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
conclude  that  it  represented  the  actual  situation.  In  any  case  there 
would  be  a  necessity  for  the  settlers  finally  to  secure  the  assent  of  the 
Court.  This  could  be  facilitated  by  a  grant  to  leading  men  having 
political  influence  with  the  magistrates.  The  complaints  of  absentee 
proprietors  which  find  expression  in  the  frontier  petitions  of  the  sev- 
enteenth and  early  eighteenth  century  seems  to  indicate  that  this  hap- 
pened. In  the  succeeding  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  grants 
to  leading  men  and  the  economic  and  political  motives  in  the  grants 
are  increasingly  evident.  This  whole  topic  should  be  made  the 
subject  of  special  study.  What  is  here  offered  is  merely  suggestive 
of  a  problem.3 

The  frontier  settlers  criticized  the  absentee  proprietors,  who  prof- 
ited by  the  pioneers'  expenditure  of  labor  and  blood  upon  their  farms, 
while  they  themselves  enjoyed  security  in  an  eastern  town.  A  few 
examples  from  town  historians  will  illustrate  this.  Among  the  towns 
of  the  Merrimac  valley,  Salisbury  was  planted  on  the  basis  of  a  grant 
to  a  dozen  proprietors  including  such  men  as  Mr.  Bradstreet  and  the 
younger  Dudley,  only  two  of  whom  actually  lived  and  died  in  Salis- 


1  Land  System  of  the  New  England  Colonies,  p.  30. 

2  Massachusetts  Colony  Records,  i.  167. 

3  Compare  Weeden,  Economic  and  Social  History  of  New  England,  i.  270-271; 
Gookin,  Daniel  Gookin,  pp.  106-161 ;  and  the  histories  of  Worcester  for  illustra- 
tions of  how  the  various  factors  noted  above  could  be  combined  in  a  single  town. 
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bury.1  Amesbury  was  set  off  from  Salisbury  by  division,  one  half  of 
the  signers  of  the  agreement  signing  by  mark.  Haverhill  was  first 
seated  in  1641,  following  petitions  from  Mr.  Ward,  the  Ipswich 
minister,  his  son-in-law,  Giles  Firmin,  and  others.  Firmin's  letter  to 
Governor  Winthrop,  in  1640,  complains  that  Ipswich  had  given  him 
his  ground  in  that  town  on  condition  that  he  should  stay  in  the  town 
three  years  or  else  he  could  not  sell  it,  "  whenas  others  have  no  busi- 
ness but  range  from  place  to  place  on  purpose  to  live  upon  the 
countrey."  2 

Dunstable's  large  grant  was  brought  about  by  a  combination  of 
leading  men  who  had  received  grants  after  the  survey  of  1652; 
among  such  grants  was  one  to  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery 
Company  and  another  to  Thomas  Brattle  of  Boston.  Apparently 
it  was  settled  chiefly  by  others  than  the  original  grantees.3  Groton 
voted  in  1685  to  sue  the  "  non-Residenc  "  to  assist  in  paying  the  rate, 
and  in  1679  the  General  Court  had  ordered  non-residents  having  land 
at  Groton  to  pay  rates  for  their  lands  as  residents  did.4  Lancaster 
(Nashaway)  was  granted  to  proprietors  including  various  craftsmen 
in  iron,  indicating,  perhaps,  an  expectation  of  iron  works,  and  few  of 
the  original  proprietors  actually  settled  in  the  town.5  The  grant  of 
1653-4  was  made  by  the  Court  after  reciting:  (1)  that  it  had  ordered 
in  1647  that  the  "  ordering  and  disposeing  of  the  Plantation  at  Nash- 
away is  wholly  in  the  Courts  power";  (2)  "Considering  that  there  is 
allredy  at  Nashaway  about  nine  Families  and  that  severall  both  free- 
men and  others  intend  to  goe  and  setle  there,  some  whereof  are  named 
in  this  Petition,"  etc. 

Mendon,  begun  in  1660  by  Braintree  people,  is  a  particularly  sig- 
nificant example.  In  1681  the  inhabitants  petitioned  that  while  they 
are  not  "of  the  number  of  those  who  dwell  in  their  ceiled  houses  & 
yet  say  the  time  is  not  come  that  the  Lord's  house  should  be  built," 
yet  they  have  gone  outside  of  their  strength  "unless  others  who  are 
proprietors  as  well  as  ourselves,  (the  price  of  whose  lands  is  much 
raysed  by  our  carrying  on  public  work  &  will  be  nothing  worth  if  we 


1  J.  Merrill,  Amesbury,  pp.  5,  50. 

2  B.  L.  Mirick,  Haverhill,  pp.  9,  10. 

8  Green,  Early  Records  of  Groton,  pp.  49,  70  (90). 

4  Ibid. 

6  Worcester  County  History,  i.  2,  3. 
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are  forced  to  quit  the  place)  doo  beare  an  equal  share  in  Town 
charges  with  us.  Those  who  are  not  yet  come  up  to  us  are  a  great 
and  far  yet  abler  part  of  our  Proprietors  .  .  ."  1  In  1684  the  select- 
men inform  the  General  Court  that  one  half  of  the  proprietors,  two 
only  excepted,  are  dwelling  in  other  places,  "Our  proprietors,  abroad," 
say  they,  "object  that  they  see  no  reason  why  they  should  pay  as 
much  for  thayer  lands  as  we  do  for  our  Land  and  stock,  which  we 
answer  that  if  their  be  not  a  noff  of  reason  for  it,  we  are  sure  there  is 
more  than  enough  of  necessity  to  supply  that  is  wanting  in  reason."  2 
This  is  the  authentic  voice  of  the  frontier. 

Deerfield  furnishes  another  type,  inasmuch  as  a  considerable  part 
of  its  land  was  first  held  by  Dedham,  to  which  the  grant  was  made 
as  a  recompense  for  the  location  of  the  Natick  Indian  reservation. 
Dedham  shares  in  the  town  often  fell  into  the  hands  of  speculators, 
and  Sheldon,  the  careful  historian  of  Deerfield,  declares  that  not  a 
single  Dedham  man  became  a  permanent  resident  of  the  grant.  In 
1678  Deerfield  petitioned  the  General  Court  as  follows: 

You  may  be  pleased  to  know  that  the  very  principle  &  best  of  the 
land;  the  best  for  soile;  the  best  for  situation;  as  lying  in  ye  centre  & 
midle  of  the  town:  &  as  to  quantity,  nere  half,  belongs  unto  eight  or  9 
proprietors  each  and  every  of  which,  are  never  like  to  come  to  a  settle- 
ment amongst  us,  which  we  have  formerly  found  grievous  &  doe  Judge 
for  the  future  will  be  found  intolerable  if  not  altered.  Or  minister,  Mr. 
Mather  ...  &  we  ourselves  are  much  discouraged  as  judging  the  Plan- 
tation will  be  spoiled  if  thes  proprietors  may  not  be  begged,  or  will  not 
be  bought  up  on  very  easy  terms  outt  of  their  Right  .  .  .  Butt  as  long 
as  the  maine  of  the  plantation  Lies  in  men's  hands  that  can't  improve 
it  themselves,  neither  are  ever  like  to  putt  such  tenants  on  to  it  as  shall 
be  likely  to  advance  the  good  of  ye  place  in  Civill  or  sacred  Respects;  he, 
ourselves,  and  all  others  that  think  of  going  to  it,  are  much  discouraged.3 

Woodstock,  later  a  Connecticut  town,  was  settled  under  a  grant 
in  the  Nipmuc  country  made  to  the  town  of  Roxbury.    The  settlers 

1  J.  G.  Metcalf,  Annals  of  Mendon,  p.  85. 

2  P.  96.  Compare  the  Kentucky  petition  of  1780  given  in  Roosevelt,  Winning 
of  the  West,  h.  398,  and  the  letter  from  that  frontier  cited  in  Turner,  Western 
State-Making  (American  Historical  Review,  i.  262),  attacking  the  Virginia 
"Nabobs,"  who  hold  absentee  land  titles.  "Let  the  great  men"  say  they, 
"whom  the  land  belongs  to  come  and  defend  it." 

3  Sheldon,  Deerfield,  i.  188-189. 
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who  located  their  farms  near  the  trading  post  about  which  the  Indians 
still  collected,  were  called  the  "go-ers,"  while  the  "stayers"  were 
those  who  remained  in  Roxbury,  and  retained  half  of  the  new  grant; 
but  it  should  be  added  that  they  paid  the  go-ers  a  sum  of  money  to 
facilitate  the  settlement. 

This  absentee  proprietorship  and  the  commercial  attitude  toward 
the  lands  of  new  towns  became  more  evident  in  succeeding  years  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Leicester,  for  example,  was  confirmed  by 
the  General  Court  in  1713.  The  twenty  shares  were  divided  among 
twenty-two  proprietors,  including  Jeremiah  Dummer,  Paul  Dudley 
(Attorney-General),  William  Dudley  (like  Paul  a  son  of  the  Governor, 
Joseph  Dudley),  Thomas  Hutchinson  (father  of  the  later  Governor), 
John  Clark  (the  political  leader),  and  Samuel  Sewall  (son  of  the  Chief 
Justice) .  These  were  all  men  of  influence,  and  none  of  the  proprietors 
became  inhabitants  of  Leicester.  The  proprietors  tried  to  induce  the 
fifty  families,  whose  settlement  was  one  of  the  conditions  on  which 
the  grant  was  made,  to  occupy  the  eastern  half  of  the  township 
reserving  the  rest  as  their  absolute  property.* 

The  author  of  a  currency  tract,  in  1716,  entitled  Some  Considera- 
tions upon  the  Several  Sorts  of  Banks,  remarks  that  formerly,  when 
land  was  easy  to  be  obtained,  good  men  came  over  as  indentured  serv- 
ants; but  now,  he  says,  they  are  runaways,  thieves,  and  disorderly 
persons.  The  remedy  for  this,  in  his  opinion,  would  be  to  induce  serv- 
ants to  come  over  by  offering  them  homes  when  the  terms  of  indenture 
should  expire.2  He  therefore  advocates  that  townships  should  be  laid 
out  four  or  five  miles  square  in  which  grants  of  fifty  or  sixty  acres 
could  be  made  to  servants.3  Concern  over  the  increase  of  negro 
slaves  in  Massachusetts  seems  to  have  been  the  reason  for  this  pro- 
posal. It  indicates  that  the  current  practice  in  disposing  of  the  lands 
did  not  provide  for  the  poorer  people. 

But  Massachusetts  did  not  follow  this  suggestion  of  a  homestead 
policy.    On  the  contrary,  the  desire  to  settle  towns  to  create  contin- 

1  These  facts  are  stated  on  the  authority  of  E.  Washburn,  Leicester,  pp.  5-15: 
compare  Major  Stephen  Sewall  to  Jeremiah  Dummer,  1717,  quoted  in  Weeden, 
Economic  and  Social  History  of  New  England,  ii.  505  note  4. 

2  Compare  the  Virginia  system,  Bruce,  Economic  History  of  Virginia  in  the 
Seventeenth  Century,  ii.  42,  43. 

3  For  this  item  I  am  indebted  to  our  associate  Mr.  Andrew  McF.  Davis:  see 
his  Colonial  Currency  Reprints,  i.  335-349. 
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uous  lines  of  settlement  along  the  roads  between  the  disconnected 
frontiers  and  to  protect  boundary  claims  by  granting  tiers  of  towns 
in  the  disputed  tract  as  well,  no  doubt,  as  pressure  from  financial 
interests  led  the  General  Court  between  1715  and  1762  to  dispose 
of  the  remaining  public  domain  of  Massachusetts  under  conditions 
that  made  speculation  and  colonization  by  capitalists  important 
factors.1  When  in  1762  Massachusetts  sold  a  group  of  townships  in 
the  Berkshires  to  the  highest  bidders  by  whole  townships,2  the 
transfer  from  the  social-religious  to  the  economic  conception  was 
complete,  and  the  frontier  was  deeply  influenced  by  the  change  to 
"land  mongering." 

In  one  respect,  however,  there  was  an  increasing  recognition  of 
the  religious  and  social  element  in  settling  the  frontier,  due  in  part, 
no  doubt,  to  a  desire  to  provide  for  the  preservation  of  eastern  ideals 
and  influences  in  the  west.  Provisions  for  reserving  lands  within  the 
granted  townships  for  the  support  of  an  approved  minister,  and  for 
schools,  appear  in  the  seventeenth  century  and  become  a  common 
feature  of  the  grants  for  frontier  towns  in  the  eighteenth.3  This 
practice  with  respect  to  the  New  England  frontier  became  the  foun- 
dation for  the  system  of  grants  of  land  from  the  public  domain  for  the 
support  of  common  schools  and  state  universities  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment from  its  beginning,  and  has  been  profoundly  influential 
in  later  western  states. 

Another  ground  for  discontent  over  land  questions  was  furnished 
by  the  system  of  granting  lands  within  the  town  by  the  commoners. 
The  principle  which  in  many,  if  not  all,  cases  guided  the  proprietors 
in  distributing  the  town  lots  is  familiar  and  is  well  stated  in  the  Lan- 
caster town  records  (1653) : 

And,  whereas  Lotts  are  Now  Laid  out  for  the  most  part  Equally  to 
Rich  and  poore,  Partly  to  keepe  the  Towne  from  Scatering  to  farr,  and 
partly  out  of  Charitie  and  Respect  to  men  of  meaner  estate,  yet  that 
Equallitie  (which  is  the  rule  of  God)  may  be  observed,  we  Covenant  and 
Agree,  That  in  a  second  Devition  and  so  through  all  other  Devitions  of 


1  Hutchinson,  History  of  Massachusetts  (1768),  ii.  331,  332,  has  an  instructive 
comment.  A.  C.  Ford,  Colonial  Precedents  of  Our  National  Land  System, 
p.  84;  L.  K.  Mathews,  Expansion  of  New  England,  pp.  82  ff. 

2  J.  G.  Holland,  Western  Massachusetts,  p.  197. 

3  Jos.  Schafer,  Origin  of  the  System  of  Land  Grants  for  Education,  pp.  25-33. 
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Land  the  mater  shall  be  drawne  as  neere  to  cquallitie  according  to  mens 
estates  as  wee  are  able  to  doe,  That  he  which  hath  now  more  then  his 
estate  Deserveth  in  home  Lotts  and  entervale  Lotts  shall  haue  so  much 
Less:  and  he  that  hath  Less  then  his  estate  Deserveth  shall  haue  so 
much  more.1 

This  peculiar  doctrine  of  "equality"  had  early  in  the  history  of 
the  colony  created  discontents.  Winthrop  explained  the  principle 
which  governed  himself  and  his  colleagues  in  the  case  of  the  Boston 
committee  of  1634  by  saying  that  their  divisions  were  arranged 
"partly  to  prevent  the  neglect  of  trades."  This  is  a  pregnant  idea; 
it  underlay  much  of  the  later  opposition  of  NewT  England  as  a  manufac- 
turing section  to  the  free  homestead  or  cheap  land  policy  demanded 
by  the  West  and  by  the  labor  party  in  the  national  public  domain. 
The  migration  of  labor  to  free  lands  meant  that  higher  wTages  must 
be  paid  to  those  who  remained.  The  use  of  the  town  lands  by  the 
established  classes  to  promote  an  approved  form  of  society  naturally 
must  have  had  some  effect  on  migration. 

But  a  more  effective  source  of  disputes  was  with  respect  to  the  re- 
lation of  the  town  proprietors  to  the  public  domain  of  the  town  in 
contrast  with  the  non-proprietors  as  a  class.  The  need  of  keeping 
the  town  meeting  and  the  proprietors'  meeting  separate  in  the  old 
towns  in  earlier  years  was  not  so  great  as  it  was  when  the  new-comers 
became  numerous.  In  an  increasing  degree  these  new-comers  were 
either  not  granted  lands  at  all,  or  wrere  not  admitted  to  the  body  of 
proprietors  with  rights  in  the  possession  of  the  undivided  town  lands. 
Contentions  on  the  part  of  the  town  meeting  that  it  had  ^he  right  of 
dealing  with  the  town  lands  occasionally  appear,  significantly,  in  the 
frontier  towns  of  Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  Simsbury,  Connecticut, 
and  in  the  towns  of  the  Connecticut  Valley.2  Jonathan  Edwards,  in 
1751,  declared  that  there  had  been  in  Northampton  for  forty  or  fifty 
years  "two  parties  somewhat  like  the  court  and  country  parties  of 
England.  .  .  .  The  first  party  embraced  the  great  proprietors  of 
land,  and  the  parties  concerned  about  land  and  other  matters."  3 
The  tendency  to  divide  up  the  common  lands  among  the  proprietors 
in  individual  possession  did  not  become  marked  until  the  eighteenth 

1  D.  H.  Hurd  (cd.),  History  of  Worcester  County,  i.  6.    The  italics  are  mine. 

2  Egleston,  Land  System  of  the  New  England  Colonies,  pp.  39-41. 

3  P.  41. 
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century;  but  the  exclusion  of  some  from  possession  of  the  town  lands 
and  the  "equality"  in  allotment  favoring  men  with  already  large 
estates  must  have  attracted  ambitious  men  who  were  not  of  the  fa- 
vored class  to  join  in  the  movement  to  new  towns.  Religious  dis- 
sensions would  combine  to  make  frontier  society  as  it  formed  early 
in  the  eighteenth  century  more  and  more  democratic,  dissatisfied  with 
the  existing  order,  and  less  respectful  of  authority.  We  shall  not 
understand  the  relative  radicalism  of  parts  of  the  Berkshires,  Vermont 
and  interior  New  Hampshire  without  enquiry  into  the  degree  in  which 
the  control  over  the  lands  by  a  proprietary  monopoly  affected  the 
men  who  settled  on  the  frontier. 

The  final  aspect  of  this  frontier  to  be  examined,  is  the  attitude  of 
the  conservatives  of  the  older  sections  toward  this  movement  of  west- 
ward advance.  President  Dwight  in  the  era  of  the  War  of  1812  was 
very  critical  of  the  "foresters,"  but  saw  in  such  a  movement  a 
safety  valve  to  the  institutions  of  New  England  by  allowing  the  es- 
cape of  the  explosive  advocates  of  "  Innovation."1 

Cotton  Mather  is  perhaps  not  a  typical  representative  of  the  con- 
servative sentiment  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  his 
writings  may  partly  reflect  the  attitude  of  Boston  Bay  toward  New 
England's  first  western  frontier.  Writing  in  1694  of  Wonderful 
Passages  which  have  Occurred,  First  in  the  Protections  and  then 
in  the  Afflictions  of  New  England,  he  says: 

One  while  the  Enclosing  of  Commons  hath  made  Neighbours,  that 
should  have  been  like  Sheep,  to  Bite  and  devour  one  another.  .  .  .  Again, 
Do  our  Old  People,  any  of  them  Go  Out  from  the  Institutions  of  God, 
Swarming  into  New  Settlements,  where  they  and  their  Untaught  Fam- 
ilies are  like  to  Perish  for  Lack  of  Vision?  They  that  have  done  so,  here- 
tofore, have  to  their  Cost  found,  that  they  were  got  unto  the  Wrong  side 
of  the  Hedge,  in  their  doing  so.  Think,  here  Should  this  be  done  any  more? 
We  read  of  Balaam,  in  Num.  22,  23.  He  was  to  his  Damage,  driven  to 
the  Wall,  when  he  would  needs  make  an  unlawful  Salley  forth  after  the 
Gain  of  this  World.  .  .  .  Why,  when  men,  for  the  Sake  of  Earthly 
Gain,  would  be  going  out  into  the  Warm  Sun,  they  drive  Through  the 
Wall,  and  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  becomes  their  Enemy. 

In  his  essay  on  Frontiers  Well-Defended  (1707)  Mather  assures  the 
pioneers  that  they  "dwell  in  a  Hatsarmaneth,"  a  place  of  "tawney 
1  T.  Dwight,  Travels  (1821),  ii.  459-463. 
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serpents,"  are  "inhabitants  of  the  Valley  of  Achor,"  and  are  "the 
Poor  of  this  World."  There  may  be  significance  in  his  assertion: 
"It  is  remarkable  to  see  that  when  the  Unchurched  Villages,  have 
been  so  many  of  them,  utterly  broken  up,  in  the  War,  that  has  been 
upon  us,  those  that  have  had  Churches  regularly  formed  in  them,  have 
generally  been  under  a  more  sensible  Protection  of  Heaven."  "Sirs," 
he  says,  "a  Church-State  well  form'd  may  fortify  you  wonderfully!" 
He  recommends  abstention  from  profane  swearing,  furious  cursing, 
Sabbath  breaking,  unchastity,  dishonesty,  robbing  of  God  by  de- 
frauding the  ministers  of  their  dues,  drunkenness,  and  revels,  and 
he  reminds  them  that  even  the  Indians  have  family  prayers!  Like 
his  successors  who  solicited  missionary  contributions  for  the  salvation 
of  the  frontier  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  during  the  forties  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  this  early  spokesman  for  New  England  laid  stress 
upon  teaching  anti-popery,  particularly  in  view  of  the  captivity  that 
might  await  them. 

In  summing  up,  we  find  many  of  the  traits  of  later  frontiers  in  this 
early  prototype,  the  Massachusetts  frontier.  It  lies  at  the  edge  of 
the  Indian  country  and  tends  to  advance.  It  calls  out  militant 
qualities  and  reveals  the  imprint  of  wilderness  conditions  upon  the 
psychology  and  morals  as  well  as  upon  the  institutions  of  the  people. 
It  demands  common  defence  and  thus  becomes  a  factor  for  consoli- 
dation. It  is  built  on  the  basis  of  a  preliminary  fur  trade,  and  is  set- 
tled by  the  combined  and  sometimes  antagonistic  forces  of  eastern 
men  of  property  (the  absentee  proprietors)  and  the  democratic 
pioneers.  The  east  attempted  to  regulate  and  control  it.  Individu- 
alistic and  democratic  tendencies  were  emphasized  both  by  the  wil- 
derness conditions  and,  probably,  by  the  prior  contentions  between 
the  proprietors  and  non-proprietors  of  the  towns  from  which  settlers 
moved  to  the  frontier.  Removal  away  from  the  control  of  the  cus- 
tomary usages  of  the  older  communities  and  from  the  conservative 
influence  of  the  body  of  the  clergy,  increased  the  innovating  tendency. 
Finally  the  towns  were  regarded  by  at  least  one  prominent  represen- 
tative of  the  established  order  in  the  east,  as  an  undesirable  place 
for  the  re-location  of  the  pillars  of  society.  The  temptation  to  look 
upon  the  frontier  as  a  field  for  investment  was  viewed. by  the  clergy 
as  a  danger  to  the  "institutions  of  God."  The  frontier  was  "the 
Wrong  side  of  the  Hedge." 
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But  to  this  "wrong  side  of  the  hedge"  New  England  men  continued 
to  migrate.  The  frontier  towns  of  1695  were  hardly  more  than  sub- 
urbs of  Boston.  The  frontier  of  a  century  later  included  New  Eng- 
land's colonies  in  Vermont,  Western  New  York,  the  Wyoming  Val- 
ley, the  Connecticut  Reserve,  and  the  Ohio  Company's  settlement 
in  the  Old  Northwest  Territory.  By  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  the 
frontier  towns  of  New  England  had  occupied  the  great  prairie  zone 
of  the  Middle  West  and  were  even  planted  in  parts  of  the  Pacific 
Coast.  New  England's  sons  had  become  the  organizers  of  a  Greater 
New  England  in  the  West,  captains  of  industry,  political  leaders, 
founders  of  educational  systems,  and  prophets  of  religion,  in  a  sec- 
tion that  was  to  influence  the  ideals  and  shape  the  destiny  of  the 
nation  in  ways  to  which  the  eyes  of  men  like  Cotton  Mather  were 
sealed. 

Mr.  Albert  Matthews  made  the  following  communi- 
cation : 

TENTATIVE    LISTS    OF    TEMPORARY    STUDENTS 
AT    HARVARD    COLLEGE,  1639-1800 

Having  in  preparation  an  account  of  temporary  students  at 
Harvard  College  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  ten- 
tative lists  of  such  students  are  now  submitted  in  the  hope  of  ob- 
taining additional  names.  The  remissness  of  the  College  authorities 
during  that  period  in  regard  to  matriculations  is  at  once  extraor- 
dinary and  inexplicable.  It  was  not  until  1725  that,  so  far  as  is 
known,  the  names  of  members  of  the  entering  class  were  recorded, 
beginning  with  the  Class  that  graduated  in  1729;  with  the  Class 
graduating  in  1732,  the  residence  and  year  of  age  at  entrance  were 
first  given;  and  with  the  Class  graduating  in  1741,  the  residence 
and  full  date  of  birth  were  first  given.1  But  often  the  names  were 
not  recorded  until  the  Freshman  Class  had  been  in  College  for  many 
months,  occasionally  for  almost  a  year,  and  if  meanwhile  a  Freshman 
died  or  left  College,  his  name  was  not  included  in  the  list.  Again,  if 
a  student  entered  a  certain  class  after  the  names  of  the  members 


1  These  lists  are  in  the  Faculty  Records.    Cf.  Publications  of  this  Society, 
xiv.  315  note  3. 
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of  that  class  had  been  recorded,  his  name  was  not  inserted.1  And  it 
was  not  until  1823  that  a  student  was  compelled  to  sign  a  book  at 
entrance.2  Hence,  singular  as  it  may  seem,  a  complete  list  of  Har- 
vard students  previous  to  1801  cannot  be  compiled.  The  names 
in  the  present  lists  have  been  obtained  from  various  sources  — 
most  of  them,  of  course,  from  the  manuscript  records  of  the  Col- 
lege, but  not  a  few  (some  of  which  do  not  appear  in  the  College 
records  themselves)  from  letters,  diaries,  journals,  epitaphs,  gene- 
alogies, probate  files,  and  newspapers. 

The  term  "temporary  student"  is  not  a  precise  one,  hence  it  is 
necessary  to  state  exactly  what  names  are  or  are  not  to  be  found 
in  the  present  lists.  Temporary  students  may  be  divided  into  the 
following  five  groups: 

(a)  Students  who  died  while  undergraduates. 

(6)  Students  who  left  College,  either  voluntarily  or  involun- 
tarily, who  never  returned,  and  who  never  received  degrees  either 
out  of  course  or  honorary. 

(c)  Students  who  left  College,  for  whatever  reason,  who  never 
returned,  who  never  received  degrees  out  of  course,  but  who  did 
later  receive  honorary  degrees.  Thus,  George  Cabot  entered  in  1766 
with  the  Class  of  1770.    Two  years  later  President  Holyoke  recorded: 

Cabot  deiivrs  Cabot  [a  Sophimore]  came  to  me  this  Day  Mar.  19.  1768, 
ber,  &  ieav<^~  telling  me  he  came  to  deliv'r  up  his  Chamber,  in  Order  to 
ye  College  leave  the  College,  &  asking  w*  Right  he  had  to  do  this,  see- 
ing he  was  a  Minor,  he  answer'd,  That  his  Guardian  [M>  Goodale]  tho't 
it  might  be  best  for  him.3 

In  1779  George  Cabot  received  the  honorary  degree  of  A.M. 

(d)  Students  who  left  College,  for  whatever  reason,  but  later 
returned  either  to  the  same  class  or  to  a  subsequent  class,  and  who 
duly  graduated.  Thus,  Edward  Bates  entered  in  1732  with  the 
Class  of  1736;  left  College  in  1733;  returned  September  10,  1735, 
being  admitted  to  the  Sophomore  Class;  and  duly  graduated  in 
1738  as  of  the  Class  of  1738.  Again,  Jonathan  Whitaker  entered 
in  1793  with  the  Class  of  1797;   left  College  September  12,  1793; 


1  The  names  of  such  students,  however,  generally  after  1760,  and  sometimes  be- 
fore that  date,  were  recorded  in  the  Faculty  Records  at  the  time  of  their  entrance. 

2  For  this  information  I  am  indebted  to  the  Recorder,  Mr.  George  W.  Cram. 
8  Faculty  Records,  iii.  72.    The  square  brackets  are  in  the  original. 
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returned  the  following  December;  and  duly  graduated  with  his 
Class  in  1797.  Once  more,  of  seven  students  who  entered  in  1766 
with  the  Class  of  1770,  three  were  rusticated  and  four  were  expelled; 
but  all  seven  were  later  readmitted  into  the  Class  of  1771  and  duly- 
received  their  degrees  in  1771  as  of  the  Class  of  1771. 

(e)  Students  who  left  College,  for  whatever  reason,  and  later  re- 
ceived degrees  out  of  course.  Thus,  Thomas  Lee  entered  in  1794 
with  the  Class  of  1798;  left  College  April  17,  1797;  never  returned; 
and  in  1866  was  given  the  degree  of  A.B.  as  of  the  Class  of  1798. 
Again,  Edmund  Trowbridge  Dana  entered  in  1795  with  the  Class  of 
1799;  left  College  in  April,  1799;  never  returned;  died  May  6, 1858; 
and  in  1879  was  given  the  degree  of  A.B.  as  of  the  Class  of  1799. 

Students  who  come  under  groups  (a),  (6),  and  (c),  are  included 
in  the  present  lists;  but  those  who  come  under  groups  (d)  and  (e) 
are  not  included  in  the  present  lists.  The  reason  why  those  in  group 
(c)  are  included  in,  while  those  in  group  (e)  are  excluded  from,  the 
present  lists,  is  as  follows.  No  one  can  receive  a  degree  out  of  course 
who  has  not  at  some  time  been  an  undergraduate.  Consequently, 
the  inclusion  of  a  man's  name  in  the  Quinquennial  Catalogue  under 
the  heading  "Bachelors  of  Arts''  shows  that  the  man  must  at  one 
time  have  been  a  student,  even  though  —  as  in  the  case  of  Thomas 
Lee  —  the  degree  was  conferred  out  of  course  no  less  than  sixty-eight 
years  later.  On  the  other  hand,  the  inclusion  of  a  man's  name  in 
the  Quinquennial  Catalogue  under  the  heading  "Honorary  Degrees" 
conveys  no  information  as  to  whether  the  man  was  or  was  not  a  tem- 
porary student  at  Harvard  College. 

In  most  cases  the  exact  class  to  which  a  student  belonged  is  known 
with  certainty;  but  in  some  cases,  especially  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  class  to  which  a  student  belonged  is  uncertain.  It  has 
seemed  best  to  assign  a  definite  year  —  which  is  not  likely  to  be 
more  than  three  or  four  years  out  of  the  way  —  and  this  has  been 
done  in  every  instance;  but  in  both  lists  a  question  mark  indicates 
that  the  class  is  approximate  only. 

Against  more  than  one  name  in  the  Faculty  Records  is  written 
"Never  came,"  or  words  to  that  effect;  nevertheless,  such  names  are 
included  in  these  lists.  There  are  also  included  the  names  of  sev- 
eral persons  whose  right  to  be  regarded  as  temporary  students  is 
questionable;  but  such  names  have  been  found  in  genealogies  or 
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elsewhere,  and,  as  the  title   of   this  communication  shows,  these 
lists  are  merely  tentative.1 

The  compiler  will  welcome  information  in  regard  to  any  of  the 
persons  —  of  whom  there  are  about  four  hundred  2  —  mentioned  in 
the  lists,  and  will  be  grateful  for  additional  names.3 

An  asterisk  denotes  that  a  student  died  while  an  undergraduate. 

The  two  lists  that  follow  are: 
I.  List  by  Classes. 

II.  Alphabetical  List. 


1644 
John  Newton? 

1645 

Bradford? 

Prince? 


John  Weld? 

1646 

Josiah  Winslow? 
Samuel  Winthrop? 

1647 

John  Ames? 
Cotton? 


List    by   Classes 

1651 

Goodyear? 

Swineoke? 

1653 

Malbone? 

1654 

—  Chickering? 

Fownall? 

Pelatiah  Glover? 

Oakes? 

George  Shove? 


1655 


Blye 


William  Brimsmead 


Brookes 

Farmworth? 

-Gore 

John  Hooke? 

Matthews? 

Samuel  Wakeman? 

Waiver 

Jonathan  Willoughby 
Ichabod  Wiswall 
Woodward 

1656 

Brigham 

Walter  Hooke? 

Hunt? 

Samuel  Megapolensis? 
Seymour? 


1  A  word  should  be  added  in  regard  to  the  spelling  of  certain  names. 
Where  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  identity  of  a  student,  his  name  is  spelled  in 
the  usual  form  ;  but  where  uncertainty  exists  —  as,  for  instance,  in  the  cases  of 
Mutie,  Swineoke,  etc.  —  the  original  spelling  is  followed. 

2  Among  these  are  at  least  two  Indians  —  Eleazar,  of  the  Class  of  1679; 
and  Benjamin  Larnel,  of  the  Class  of  1716.  It  would  be  of  interest  to  recover 
the  names  of  other  Indians  who  were  students  in  the  seventeenth  century,  of 
whom  there  must  have  been  several,  though  only  one  graduated  (Caleb  Chceshah- 
teaumuck,  in  the  Class  of  1665).  So  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  Larnel,  who  died 
while  an  undergraduate,  was  the  only  Indian  student  at  College  after  1700. 

3  In  the  Harvard  Alumni  Bulletin  of  January  14,  1914  (xvi.  265-266),  the 
writer  suggested  "the  urgent  need  of  a  volume  .  .  .  which  .  .  .  should  include 
not  merely  every  graduate,  but  every  person  who  was  ever  a  student  at  Harvard." 
Other  colleges  and  universities,  both  in  Europe  and  in  this  country,  have  pub- 
lished catalogues  of  the  kind  indicated;  and  Harvard  University  ought  to  have 
done  so  long  ago. 
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Samuel  Torrey? 

1668 

1716 

Zechary  Walker? 

Winthrop? 

Hall? 

Benjamin  Larnel* 

1657 

Constable? 

Eayers? 

1675 
Seth  Flynt* 

1718 
Henry  Bromfield* 

Gouge? 

Peck? 

1678 

John  Hobby 

Symons? 

John  Wilson? 

1723 

Joshua  Lamb* 

1658 

1679 

Joseph  Parsons*? 

Denison? 

Eleazar  (an  Indian) 

G Rogers? 

Gatliffe? 

Recompense  Wadsworth* 

Roger  Haynes? 

- 

1724 

1684 

Thomas  Spear*? 

1659 

Watson? 

Bennet 

1726 

Bulkley? 

1685 

■ Vaughan* 

John  Hagborne? 

Samuel  Gardner* 

1729 

Mutie? 

Samuel  Seabury? 

1696 

Jeremiah  Allen 

Thomas 

Paul  Baxter 

Pynchon? 

James  Honeyman 

1660 

1697 

John  Staniford* 

John  Alline 

Henchman 

1730 

John  Cheney? 
Jonathan  Curwin 

1699 

Benjamin  Vial* 

John  Wenborne 

1731 

Whittingham 

John  Eyre*? 

Wyeth 

William  Maxwell*? 

Atherton  Clark 
Josiah  Fuller 

1661 

1701 

Eliot  Vaughan 

John  Crowne? 
John  Wyborne? 

Devotion? 

Richard  WiUard* 

1733 
Thomas  Turner 

1662 

1702 

1734 

Isaac  Addington? 

Weed? 

Thomas  Bell 

John  Fleming? 

1703 

Gershom  Collier 

Ephraim  Flint? 

Daniel  Hoar 

Josiah  Harvey? 

John  Appleton* 

Josiah  Levett* 

John  Holmes? 

William  Rand 

Eleazer  Kimberley? 

1709 

Samuel  Steel 

Nathaniel  Williams? 

Jonathan  Marsh* 

Winthrop? 

John  Wainwright* 

1735 

Abel  Wright* 

Benjamin  Browne 

1663 

Mears? 

1712 

1736 

John  Oliver? 

George  Hussey? 

Paul  Nowell 

Samuel  Stone? 

Sergant? 

Benjamin  Rogers 
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1737 

Wyborn  Adams 
Ezra  Bourne* 
Robert  Bridge 
Thomas  Granger 
Josiah  Johnson 
Jacob  Peabody 

1738 

Jeremiah  Allen* 
Benjamin  Ball 
Ebenezer  Hemmingway 

1740 
John  Barnard* 

1741 

Henry  Crook 
Josiah  Langdon 
Benning  Wentworth 

1742 

Thomas  Speakman 
William  Waldron 

1743 

Josiah  Cotton 
Estes  Hatch 
Rowland  Maillard 
James  Mills* 
John  Parsons* 
Nathan  Whiting 
William  Wilson* 
Fortunatus  Woods 

1744 

Samuel  Bird 
Godfrey  Malbone 
John  Palmer 

1745 
John  Pecker*? 


1746 


John  Ashe 

1747 

John  Cuming 
Joseph  Palmer 
Benjamin  Prescott* 


1748 
John  Borland 
David  Lee* 
Daniel  Perkins* 
William  Rust* 

Sprague 

John  Thacher* 

1749 
John  Barrett* 
Nathan  Bucknam 
Breton  Cooper 

1750 

Thomas  Foxcroft 
Nathaniel  Gilman* 

1751 

Ebenezer  Young 

1752 

William  Clarke 
Benjamin  Lasinby 

1753 

John  Browne 
John  Stoddard 
Richard  Stoddard 

1755 

Mellen? 

William  Tisdale 
Walker 

1756 

John  Brodbelt 
Zechariah  Hicks 
William   Hobby* 

1757 
Samuel  Estabrook* 
Amos  Lamson* 
John  Mosely 

1758 
James  Allen 
Joshua  Jewett* 
George  Pollock 
William  Whitwell 

1759 
Zebadiah  Abbot 


John  Denny 
Stephen  Goodhue 
Henry  Maxwell  Hill 
Benjamin  Johnson* 
Ebenezer  Noyes 
Joshua  Noyes 
Moses  Shattuck 
Aaron  Smith 
Abel  Whitney* 

1760 

Caleb  Taft*? 

1761 
John  Chipman* 

1762 

Elijah  Bent 
David  Mirick 

1763 

William  Farnham* 
George  Goulding  Honey- 
man 
Noah  Merrick* 
Nathan  Pynchon 
Michael  James  Trollet 

1764 

Joseph  Cabot 

1765 

William  Billing 
Edward  Pope 
Alexander  Thayer 
Henry  Wentworth 
Simeon  Williams 
Thomas  Williams 

1766   ' 

William  Apthorp 
William  Bowen 
George  Mumford 

1767 
Thomas  Hodgson 
James  Scollay 

1768 

James  Dennie 
Joseph  Hovey* 
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Joshua  Otis 
Nathaniel  Rogers 
Stanley? 

1769 

Joseph  Adams* 
Timothy  Child 
John  Frye 
James  Mitchel  Varnum 

1770 

George  Cabot 
Jeremiah  Hill 
Thurston  Whiting 

1771 

Shute  Bernard*? 
David  Stinson* 

1772 
Peter  Heyleger 
Southworth 

1773 

Ezra  Gleason 
Jonathan  Moulton 

1774 
Timothy  Jones 
Seth  Parker 

Benjamin  Brown  Plaisted 
Abijah  Richardson 

1775 

Arthur  Browne 
Samuel  Chandler 
William  Crosby 
John  Fisher 
William  Fitch 
Elijah  Jones 
Joshua  Orne 
David  Partridge 
John  Putnam* 

1776 

Daniel  Farrington 
John  Murray 
John  Paddock* 
Jonathan  Peele* 
Benjamin  Pratt 
Gideon  Putnam* 
Abel  Willard 


1777 

John  Erving 
Shirley  Erving 
Thomas  Fenton 
Aaron  Hill 
Benjamin  Kimball* 
Roland  Parks 
Jonathan  Stickney 

1778 

Samuel  Bass 
Leonard  Vassall  Borland 
Richard  Perkins  Bridge 
Eli  Danielson 
Samuel  Kinsley  Glover 
Gardner  Goold 
John  Greenleaf* 
Charles  Jones 
Nahum  Jones 
Paul  Mascarene 
Adino  Paddock 
William  Watson 

1779 

James  Gray 
Aaron  Hall 
Henry  Hooper 

1780 

James  Borland? 
Samuel  Colman? 
James  Delaney 

1781 

James  Bryant 
Josiah  Goodhue 
Benedict  Arnold  Potter 
Jeremiah  Smith 

1782 

Charles  Cutter  * 
Nathan  Fiske  * 
Azor  Orne 

1783 

Isaac  Baldwin 
Joseph  Bond* 
Jonathan  Rawson 
Paul  Snow 

Edward      Kinnecutt 
Thompson 


1784 

Campbell 

Thomas    Jackson   Green- 
wood 
John  Pynchon 

1785 
Richard  Derby 
Ezekiel  Goddard  Dodge 
John  Flagg* 
Michael  Gill 
Samuel  Locke 
Andrew  McClary 
Joseph  Phillips 
William  Phillips 
Sumner  Wood 
Cyrus  Woodward 

1786 
Elias  Hasket  Derby 
Charles  Ferguson 
Nathan  Osgood 
Davies  Sumner 

1787 
William  Annan 
John  Hancock  Bowes 
Francis  Brewer 
Ebenezer  Gay 
Nathaniel  Higginson 

1788 

Grainger? 

Ebenezer  Grosvenor* 
Thomas  Hancock 
Martin  Paris 
Samuel  Ward 

1789 
Isaac  Adams 
Ebenezer  Brackett 
David  Cowing 
John  Fayerweather 
John  Ferguson 
Thomas  Lamson 
Moses  Little 

William  Maxwell  Macneile 
Samuel  Moody 
Daniel  Russell 

1790 
Stephen  Cleveland  Blyth 
Robert  Emery     . 
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1792 

William  Bowman 
Samuel  Crossett 
Henry  Daingerfield 
Jonathan  Otis  Freeman 
William  Read 
Micah  Stone 
Bradstreet  Story 
Benjamin  Foissin  Trapier 

1793 

John'P Hale 

Henry  Williams  Jones 
Josiah  Moore 
Artemas  Washburn* 

1794 

James  Jacobs 
Darius  Shaw 
John  Sprague 
Israel  Eliot  Trask 
Silvester       Gardiner 

Whipple 
Alexander  Wylly 

1795 

Jeffrey  Amherst  Atherton* 
Thomas  Cordis 
Charles  Leonard 
John  Patch 
William  Reed 
Richard  Shackelford 
William  Story 


Joshua  Nichols  Upham 
Daniel  Warner* 
Elnathan  Wheeler 

1796 
Nathaniel  Coffin  Amory 
George  Aspinwall 
John  Winslow  Brigham 
Jacob  Gates 
Samuel  Hunt 
George  Otis 
John  Richardson 
John  Russell* 
Thomas  Somes 

1797 
William         Bostwick 

Bannister 
Isaac  Flagg 
Jason  Howard 
James  Macgaw 
William  Putnam* 
Jairus  Rich 
Thomas  Turnbull 
Isaac  Wellington* 

1798 
William  Balch 
Levi  Barnard 
Jeremiah  Bowers* 
Francis  Brigham* 
Henry     Vassall      Cham- 
berlain 
Dillingham 


Joseph  Dix 
John  Fisk 
Josiah  Hook 
John  Minot 
Jonathan  Phillips 
Jonathan  Reed 
John  Hayward  Shaw 
Henry  Sheafe 
Nathaniel  Sparhawk 
Arthur  Maynard  Walter 

1799 

Abel  Willard  Atherton 
Moses  Hodgdon 
Thomas  Baker  Johnson 
John  Jones* 
Sewall  Lancaster 
Samuel  Willard 
Abel  Wright* 

1800 

Hezekiah  Allen 
Thomas  Braman 
Henry  Cabot 
William  Garland 
Samuel  Harris 
John  Prentice 
Richard  Sanger 
Ebenezer  Starr 
Joseph  Stevens 
Robert  Dewar  Wainwright 
Joseph  Warren 
Charles  Wheeler 
Edward  Wyer 


II 

Alphabetical  List 


Abbot 

Allen 

Amory 

1759  Zebadiah 

Adams 

1737  Wyborn 
1769  Joseph* 
1789  Isaac 

1729  Jeremiah 
1738  Jeremiah* 
1758  James 
1800  Hezekiah 

Alline 
1660  John 

1796  Nathaniel  Coffin 

Annan 
1787  William 

Appleton 
1703  John* 

Addington 

Ames 

Apthorp 

1662  Isaac? 

1647  John? 

1766  William 
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Ashe 

Bird 

Brigham 

1746  John 

1744  Samuel 

1656 

1796  John  Winslow 

Aspinwall 

Blye 

1798  Francis* 

1796  George 

1655 

Brimsmead 

Atherton 

Blyth 

1790  Stephen  Cleveland 

1655  William 

1795  Jeffrey  Amherst* 
1799  Abel  Willard 

Brodbelt 

Balch 

Bond 

1756  John 

1798  William 

1783  Joseph* 

Bromfield 

Baldwin 

Borland 

1718  Henry* 

1783  Isaac 

1748  John 

Brookes 

1778  Leonard  Vassall 

1655 

Ball 

1780  James? 

1738  Benjamin 

Bourne 

Browne 

1737  Ezra* 

1735  Benjamin 

Bannister 

1753  John 

,  1797  William  Bostwick 

Bowen 

1775  Arthur 

Barnard 

1766  William 

Bryant 

1740  John* 

1781  James 

1798  Levi 

Bowers 
1798  Jeremiah* 

Bucknam     , 

Barrett 

1749  Nathan 

1749  John* 

Bowes 

Bulkley 

1787  John  Hancock 

Bass 

1659 ? 

1778  Samuel 

Bowman 

Cabot 

Baxter 

1792  William 

1764  Joseph 

1729  Paul 

Brackett 

1770  George 
1800  Henry 

Bell 

1789  Ebenezer 

1734  Thomas 

Campbell 

Bradford 

1784 

Bennet 

1645  ? 

Chamberlain 

1659 

Braman 

1798  Henry  Vassall 

Bent 

1800  Thomas 

Chandler 

1762  Elijah 

Brewer 

1775  Samuel 

Bernard 

1787  Francis 

Cheney 

1771  Shute*? 

Bridge 

1660  John? 

Billing 

1737  Robert 

Chickering 

1765  William 

1778  Richard  Perkins 

1654  ? 
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Child 
1769  Timothy 

Chipman 
1761  John* 

Clark 
1731  Atherton 

Clarke 
1752  William 

Collier 
1734  Gershom 

Colman 

1780  Samuel? 

Constable 
1657 ? 

Cooper 
1749  Breton 

Cordis 
1795  Thomas 

Cotton 
1647 ? 


1743  Josiah 

Cowing 
1789  David 

Crook 
1741  Henry 

Crosby 
1775  William 

Crossett 
1792  Samuel 

Crowne 
1661  John? 

Cuming 
1747  John 

Curwin 

1660  Jonathan 


Cutter 

Estabrook 

1782  Charles* 

1757  Samuel* 

Daingerfield 

Eyre 

1792  Henry 

1699  John?* 

Danielson 

Farmworth 

1778  EH 

1655 ? 

Delaney 

Farnham 

1780  James 

1763  William* 

Denison 

Farrington 

1658 ? 

1776  Daniel 

Dennie 

Fayerweather 

1768  James 

1789  John 

Denny 

Fenton 

1759  John 

1777  Thomas 

Derby 

Ferguson 

1785  Richard 

1786  Charles 

1786  Elias  Hasket 

1789  John 

Devotion 

Fisher 

1701 ? 

1775  John 

Dillingham 

Fisk 

1798 

1798  John 

Dix 

Fiske 

1798  Joseph 

1782  Nathan* 

Dodge 

Fitch 

1785  Ezekiel  Goddard 

1775  William 

Eayers 

Flagg 

1657 ? 

1785  John* 

1797  Isaac 

Eleazar 

1679  (an  Indian) 

Fleming 

1662  John? 

Emery 

Til*       ± 

1790  Robert 

Flint 

1662  Ephraim? 

Erving 

1777  John 

Flynt 

1777  Shirley 

1675  Seth* 
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Fownall 

Goold 

Haynes 

1654 ? 

1778  Gardner 

1658  Roger? 

Foxcroft 

Gore 

Hemmingway 

1750  Thomas 

1655 

1738  Ebenezer 

Freeman 

Gouge 

Henchman 

1792  Jonathan  Otis 

1657 ? 

1697 

Frye 

Grainger 

Heyleger 

1769  John 

1788 ? 

1772  Peter 

Fuller 

Granger 

Hicks 

1731  Josiah 

1737  Thomas 

1756  Zechariah 

Gardner 

Gray 

Higginson 

1685  Samuel* 

1779  James 

1787  Nathaniel 

Garland 

Greenleaf 

Hill 

1800  William 

1778  John* 

1759  Henry  Maxwell 
1770  Jeremiah 

Gates 

Greenwood 

1777  Aaron 

1796  Jacob 

1784  Thomas  Jackson 

Hoar 

Gatliffe 

Grosvenor 

1734  Daniel 

1658 ? 

1788  Ebenezer* 

Hobby 

Gay 

Hagborne 

1718  John 

1787  Ebenezer 

1659  John? 

1756  William* 

Gill 

Hale 

Hodgdon 

1785  Michael 

1793  John  P 

1799  Moses 

Gilman 

Hall 

Hodgson 

1750  Nathaniel* 

1716 ? 

1767  Thomas 

Gleason 

1779  Aaron 

Holmes 

1773  Ezra 

Hancock 

1662  John? 

Glover 

1788  Thomas 

Honeyman 

1654  Pelatiah? 

1729  James 

1778  Samuel  Kinsley 

Harris 
1800  Samuel 

1763  George  Goulding 

Goodhue 

Hook 

1759  Stephen 

Harvey 

1798  Josiah 

1781  Josiah 

1662  Josiah? 

Hooke 

Goodyear 

Hatch 

1655  John? 

1651 ? 

1743  Estes 

1656  Walter? 
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Hooper 

Lancaster 

Matthews 

1779  Henry 

1799    Sewall 

1655 ? 

Hovey 

Langdon 

Maxwell 

1768  Joseph* 

1741  Josiah 

1699  William*? 

Howard 

Larnel 

Mears 

1797  Jason 

1716  Benjamin* 

1663 ? 

Hunt 

Lasinby 

Megapolensis 

1656 ? 

1752  Benjamin 

1656  Samuel? 

1796  Samuel 

Lee 

Mellen 

Hussey 

|;1748  David* 

1755 ? 

1712  George? 

Leonard 

Merrick 

Jacobs       | 

1795  Charles 

1763  Noah* 

1794  James 

Jewett 

Levett 
1734  Josiah* 

Mills 

1758  Joshua* 

Little 

1743  James* 

Johnson 

1789  Moses 

Minot 

1737  Josiah 

1798  John 

1759  Benjamin* 

Locke 

1799  Thomas  Baker 

1785  Samuel 

Mirick 
1762  David 

Jones 

McClary 

1774  Timothy 

1775  Elijah 
1778  Charles  - 

1785  Andrew 

Moody 
1789  Samuel 

1778  Nahum 

Macgaw 

1793  Henry  Williams 

1797  James 

Moore 

1799  John* 

Macneile 

1793  Josiah 

Kimball 

1789  William  Maxwell 

Mosely 

1777  Benjamin* 

Maillard 

1757  John 

Kimberley 

1743  Rowland 

Moulton 

1662  Eleazer? 

Malbone 

1773  Jonathan 

Lamb 

1653 ? 

Mumford 

1723  Joshua* 

1744  Godfrey 

1766  George 

Lampson 

Marsh 

Murray 

1757  Amos* 

1709  Jonathan* 

1776  John 

Lamson 

Mascarene 

Mutie 

1789  Thomas 

1778  Paul 

1659 ? 
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Newton 
1644  John? 

Nowell 
1736  Paul 

Noyes 
1759  Ebenezer 
1759  Joshua 

Oakes 
1654 ? 

Oliver 
1663  John? 

Orne 

1775  Joshua 
1782  Azor 

Osgood 
1786  Nathan 

Otis 
1768  Joshua 
1796  George 

Paddock 

1776  John* 
1778  Adino 

Palmer 
1744  John 
1747  Joseph 

Paris 
1788  Martin 

Parker 

1774  Seth 

Parks 

1777  Roland 

Parsons 
1723  Joseph*? 
1743  John* 

Partridge 

1775  David 


Patch 

Pynchon 

1795  John 

1696 ? 

1763  Nathan 

Peabody 

1784  John 

1737  Jacob 

Rand 

Peck 

1734  William 

1657 ? 

Rawson 

Pecker 

1783  Jonathan 

1745  John*? 

Peele 

1776  Jonathan* 

Read 

1792  William 

Perkins 
1748  Daniel* 

Reed 

1795  WiUiam 
1798  Jonathan 

Phillips 

Rich 

1785  Joseph 

1785  William 
1798  Jonathan 

1797  Jairus 
Richardson 

Plaisted 

1774  Abijah 
1796  John 

1774  Benjamin  Brown 
Pollock 

Rogers 
1723  G ? 

1758  George 

Pope 

i  1765  Edward 

1736  Benjamin 

1768  Nathaniel 

Russell 

Potter 
1781  Benedict  Arnold 

1789  Daniel 
1796  John* 

Pratt 
1776  Benjamin 

Prentice 
1800  John 

Prescott 

Rust 
1748  WiUiam* 

Sanger 
1800  Richard 

Scollay 
1767  James 

1747  Benjamin* 

Seabury 

Prince 

1659  Samuel? 

1645 ? 

Putnam 

Sergant 
1712 ? 

1775  John* 

1776  Gideon* 

Seymour 

1797  William* 

1656 ? 
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Shackelford 

Steel 

Torrey 

1795  Richard 

1734  Samuel 

1656  Samuel? 

Shattuck 

Stevens 

Trapier 

1759  Moses 

1800  Joseph 

1792  Benjamin  Foissin 

Shaw 

Stickney 

Trask 

1794  Darius 

1777  Jonathan 

1794  Israel  Eliot 

1798  John  Hayward 

Stinson 

Trollett 

Sheafe 

1771  David* 

1763  Michael  James 

1798  Henry 

Stoddard 

Turnbull 

Shove 

1753  John 

1797  Thomas 

1654  George? 

1753  Richard 

Turner 

Smith 

Stone 

1733  Thomas 

1759  Aaron 

1792  Micah 

1781  Jeremiah 

1663  Samuel? 

Upham 

Snow 

Story 

1795  Joshua  Nichols 

1783  Paul 

1792  Bradstreet 
1795  William 

Varnum 

Somes 

Sumner 

1769  James  Mitchel 

1796  Thomas 

1786  Davies 

Vaughan 

Southworth 

1726 * 

1772 

Swineoke 

1731  Eliot 

1651 ? 

Vial 

Sparhawk 

Symons 

1730  Benjamin* 

1798  Nathaniel 

1657 ? 

Wadsworth 

Spearman 

Taft 

1679  Recompense* 

1742  Thomas 

Spear 

1760  Caleb*? 

Wainwright 

Thacher 

1709  John* 

1724  Thomas*? 

1748  John* 

1800  Robert  Dewar 

Sprague 

Wakeman 

1748 

Thayer 

1655  Samuel? 

1794  John 

1765  Alexander 

Waldron 

Staniford 

Thomas 

1742  William 

1729  John* 

1659 

Walker 

Stanley 

Thompson 

1656  Zechary? 

1768 ? 

1783  Edward  Kinnecutt    1755  - 

Starr 

Tisdale 

Walter 

1800  Ebenezer 

1755  William 

1798  Arthur  Maynard 
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Waiver 
1655  — 


Ward 
1788  Samuel 

Warner 
1795  Daniel* 

Warren 
1800  Joseph 

Washburn 
1793  Artemas* 

Watson 

1684 ? 

1778  William 

Weed 
1702 ? 

Weld 
1645  John? 

Wellington 
1797  Isaac* 

Wenborne 
1660  John 

Wentworth 
1741  Benning 
1765  Henry 

Wheeler 
1795  Elnathan 
1800  Charles 


Whipple 

Winthrop 

1794  Silvester  Gardiner 

1646  Samuel? 

1662 ? 

Whiting 

1668 ? 

1743  Nathan 
1770  Thurston 

Wiswall 

1655  Ichabod 

Whitney 

Wood 

1759  Abel* 

1785  Sumner 

Whittingham 
1660 

Woods 

1743  Fortunatus 

Whitwell 

Woodward 

1758  William  j 

1655 

Willard 

1785  Cyrus 

1701  Richard* 

Wright 

1776  Abel 

1709  Abel* 

1799  Samuel 

1799  Abel* 

Williams 

Wyborne 

1662  Nathaniel? 

1661  John? 

1765  Simeon 

1765  Thomas 

Wyer 

Willoughby 

1800  Edward 

1655  Jonathan 

Wyeth 

1660 

Wilson 

1678  John? 

Wylly 

1743  William* 

1794  Alexander 

Winslow 

Young 

1646  Josiah? 

1751  Ebenezer 

Note.  —  The  above  list  contains  four  errors.  The  names  of  Samuel  Hunt, 
Joseph  Palmer,  Richard  Sanger,  and  Bradstreet  Story  should  be  deleted,  as  they 
duly  graduated  in  1796,  1747,  1800,  and  1792,  respectively.  The  compiler  was 
misled  by  the  1885  edition  of  the  Quinquennial  Catalogue.  Palmer  and  Sanger 
are  there  assigned  (in  the  index)  respectively  to  1741  and  1808,  typographical 
errors  for  1747  and  1800.  Samuel  Hunt  and  Bradstreet  Story  later  changed  their 
names  to  John  Dixwell  and  Dudley  Story  Bradstreet,  respectively;  but  such 
changes  in  name  are  not  noted  in  that  edition  of  the  Quinquennial  Catalogue. 

Also,  there  should  be  added  the  names  of Browne  (perhaps  the  Benja- 
min Browne  who  died  in  1708),  who  was  in  the  class  of  1666;  of  Joel  Jacoms,  an 
Indian,  who  was  in  the  class  of  1665;  and  of  John  Pynchon  {d.  1721),  who  was  in 
the  class  of  1666. 

May  1,  1915. 
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ANNUAL  MEETING,  NOVEMBER,   1914 

n^HE  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  the 
■*■  University  Club,  270  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  on  Satur- 
day, 21  November,  1914,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the 
President,  Henry  Lefavour,  LL.D.,  in  the  chair. 

The  Records  of  the  last  Stated  Meeting  were  read  and 
approved. 

The  President  announced  the  death,  during  the  past 
year,  of  Louis  Cabot,  William  Endicott,  Abner  Cheney 
Goodell,  Gardiner  Martin  Lane,  Charles  Pickering 
Putnam,  Resident  Members;  and  of  Joshua  Lawrence 
Chamberlain,  Edward  Singleton  Holden,  and  Denison 
Rogers  Slade,  Corresponding  Members. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Council  was  presented  and  read 
by  the  Rev.  Charles  Edwards  Park: 

REPORT  OF  "THE  COUNCIL 

During  the  year  the  regular  five  stated  meetings  have  been  held, 
all  of  them  in  the  house  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  The  Council  gladly  puts  on  record  again  its  lively  sense 
of  appreciation  and  gratitude  to  the  Academy  for  this  continuance 
of  its  hospitality. 

The  papers  and  communications  have  been  of  exceptional  interest 
and  value. 

The  Society  has  lost  by  death  five  Resident  and  three  Correspond- 
ing Members,  as  follows: 

Louis  Cabot,  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  who  served  his  country 
with  bravery  and  efficiency;  an  ardent  lover  of  the  beautiful  in  art 
and  nature,  a  man  of  strong  individuality  and  fine  sensibilities. 

Joshua  Lawrence  Chamberlain  —  full  of  years  and  honors  — 
a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  a  hero  of  Gettysburg,  a  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Maine,  a  President  of  Bowdoin  College;  one  of  those  great- 
hearted men  who,  utterly  unspoiled  by  military  success,  return  to 
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the  peaceful  walks  of  life  to  serve  their  country  with  a  fidelity  no  less 
devoted  and  an  efficiency  no  less  heroic. 

Edward  Singleton  Holden,  astronomer  and  educator,  librarian 
of  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point;  author  of 
'numerous  scientific  works,  whose  conspicuous  abilities  were  recog- 
nized by  .membership  in  many  societies  of  learning  and  honor  in 
this  and  foreign  countries. 

Charles  Pickering  Putnam,  beloved  physician,  useful  and  de- 
voted public  servant,  lover  of  little  children;  to  those  who  were  in 
distress,  a  natural  tower  of  refuge;  to  those  in  search  of  inspiration, 
a  rare  example  of  self -forgetting  and  self -consecrated  fidelity. 

Denison  Rogers  Slade,  in  whom  were  combined  breadth  of 
interests  and  simplicity  of  habits;  an  intelligent  observer  of  his 
times,  a  warm  advocate  of  the  refinements  of  life. 

Abner  Cheney  Goodell,  lawyer,  writer,  student  of  local  an- 
tiquities; a  man  of  exceptional  native  abilities,  and  careful  training; 
a  thorough  investigator,  a  maker  of  precedents;  President  of  the 
New  England  Historic  Genealogical  Society;  Editor  of  the  Acts  and 
Resolves  of  the  Province  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay. 

Gardiner  Martin  Lane,  a  financier,  and  a  lover  of  art  and 
learning,  prominent  in  every  good  work,  trusted  on  every  hand,  in 
whom  was  to  be  seen  a  just  balance  of  the  practical  concerns  and 
interests  offset  by  true  cultivation  in  the  subtler  refinements  and 
amenities  of  life. 

William  Endicott,  wise  financier,  upright  citizen,  loyal  friend, 
to  whom  Massachusetts  owes  more  than  she  can  appreciate,  much 
less  repay;  from  whom  every  institution  or  enterprise  that  looked 
to  the  betterment  and  enrichment  of  life  received  prompt  and  gen- 
erous assistance,  and  whose  enduring  memorial  is  graven  upon  the 
hearts  of  a  grateful  city. 

Seven  names  have  been  added  to  the  roll  of  Resident  Membership, 
as  follows: 

Alfred  Claghorn  Potter, 
Francis  Henshaw  Dewey, 
William  Roscoe  Thayer, 
Edward  Kennard  Rand, 
Charles  Hall  Grand  gent, 
Franklin  Pierce  Rice, 
Charles  John  McIntire. 
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In  addition,  our  associate  Edgar  Huidekoper  Wells,  having 
removed  his  domicile  from  Massachusetts  to  New  York,  has  been 
transferred  from  Resident  to  Corresponding  Membership. 

The  year  has  been  marked  by  gratifying  activity  in  the  matter  of 
Publications. 

Volume  XIV,  containing  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  from 
April,  1911,  to  February,  1913,  inclusive,  has  been  published  and 
distributed. 

Volumes  XV  and  XVI,  containing  the  Records  of  the  Corporation 
of  Harvard  College  to  1750,  are  now  well  advanced,  and  work  is 
being  prosecuted  upon  the  index  and  illustrations;  but  it  is  impossi- 
ble, as  yet,  to  say  with  certainty  just  when  the  volumes  will  appear. 

Volume  XVII,  another  volume  of  Transactions,  beginning  with 
the  meeting  of  March,  1913,  has  reached  page  285,  and  doubtless 
will  be  finished  and  ready  for  distribution  during  the  year  1915. 

The  material  for  still  other  volumes,  which  will  contain  the  Instruc- 
tions to  the  Royal  Governors  of  Massachusetts,  is  gradually  being 
collected,  but  since  there  are  many  of  these  Instructions  yet  to  come 
from  London  and  their  transmission  has  been  delayed  by  the  Euro- 
pean war,  the  work  of  printing  has  not  yet  begun. 

The  Council  is  much  gratified  to  report  that  again  six  of  our  asso- 
ciates have  pledged  themselves  to  provide  sufficient  funds  for  the 
Editor's  salary  for  another  period  of  five  years.  Their  generosity  re- 
lieves the  pressure  upon  our  limited  income  from  endowments,  and 
enables  us  to  devote  the  greater  part  of  that  income  to  defraying  the 
increasing  cost  of  printing.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  we  should 
possess  a  permanent  editor's  salary  fund,  so  that  we  should  not  have 
to  depend  upon  the  munificence  of  a  small  number  of  our  members. 

The  endowment  of  the  Society  has  been  increased  to  the  very 
respectable  sum  of  nearly  $70,000.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
second  half  of  the  late  President  Wheelwright's  bequest  to  the 
Society  has  been  received  during  the  past  year.  The  entire  bequest 
was  of  $20,000.  This  brings  our  endowment  somewhat  nearer  to 
the  amount  which  it  ought  to  attain.  If  our  members  generally 
realized  that  the  commutation  of  their  annual  dues  is  a  direct  addi- 
tion to  this  permanent  endowment  and  a  perpetual  source  of  income 
to  the  Society,  the  Council  believes  that  more  would  avail  themselves 
of  the  privilege. 
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The  sale  of  our  Publications  manifests  a  slow  but  constant  in- 
crease, and  the  names  of  universities  and  libraries  are  being  annually 
added  to  our  list  of  permanent  subscribers  for  all  issues,  past  and 
future. 

The  Treasurer  submitted  his  Annual  Report: 

REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER 

In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  By-Laws,  the  Treasurer 
submits  his  Annual  Report  for  the  year  ending  17  November,  1914. 

CASH  ACCOUNT 

RECEIPTS 

Balance,  17  November,  1913 $1,962.70 

Admission  Fees $70.00 

Annual  Assessments 570.00 

Commutation  of  the  Annual  Dues 100.00 

Sales  of  the  Society's  Publications 99.67 

Contributions  from  two  members 271.45 

Editor's  Salary  Fund,  subscriptions 700.00 

Interest 3,198.62 

Henry  H.  Edes,  demand  loan  without  interest 3,500.00 

Provident  Institution  for  Savings,  withdrawn  for  investment       900.00 

Publication  Fund,  additions  thereto 250.00 

Edward  Wheelwright  Bequest  (balance) 10,000.00 

Mortgages,  discharged  or  assigned 7,200.00    26,859.74 

"  $28,822.44 

DISBURSEMENTS 

The  University  Press $5,902.44 

A.  W.  Elson  &  Co.,  photogravure  plates 40.75 

Clerk  hire 84.15 

C.  W.  Phillips,  distributing  Publications •      45.53 

Boston  Storage  Warehouse  Company 24.00 

Postage,  stationery,  and  supplies 44.24 

Andrew  Stewart,  auditing 10.00 

Albert  Matthews,  salary  as  Editor  of  Publications  ....     1,000.00 
Lucy  Drucker,  services  in  London  at  the  Public  Record  Office     266.45 
Carnegie  Institution,  annual  subscription  towards  the  Bib- 
liography of  American  Historical  Writings 50.00 

Miscellaneous  incidentals      374.16 

Henry  H.  Edes,  demand  loan .    .    .    .     1,750.00 

Deposited  in  Provident  Institution  for  Savings 520.00 

Mortgages  on  improved  real  estate  in  Boston 18,300.00 

Interest  in  adjustment 235.33    28,647.05 

Balance  on  deposit  in  State  Street  Trust  Company,  17 

November,  1914 175.39 

$28,822.44 
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The  Funds  of  the  Society  are  invested  as  follows : 

$67,500.00  in  First  Mortgages,  payable  in  gold  coin,  on  improved  property  in 
Greater  Boston 
420.00  on  deposit  in  the  Provident  Institution  for  Savings  in  the  Town  of 
Boston 
867,920.00 

TRIAL  BALANCE 

DEBITS 

Cash     $175.39 

Income 1,574.61    $1,750.00 

Mortgages 67,500.00 

Provident  Institution  for  Savings 420.00    67,920.00 

~  $69,670.00 

CREDITS 

Henry  H.  Edes '  .    .    .    .  $1,750.00 

Publication  Fund $7,000.00 

General  Fund      10,920.00 

Benjamin  Apthorp  Gould  Memorial  Fund 10,000.00 

Edward  Wheelwright  Fund 20,000.00 

Robert  Charles  Billings  Fund 10,000.00 

Robert  Noxon  Toppan  Fund 5,000.00 

Robert  Charles  Winthrop  Jr.  Fund 3,000.00 

Andrew  McFarland  Davis  Fund      2,000.00    67,920.00 

$69,670.00 

Henry  H.  Edes 
Treasurer 
Boston,  17  November,  1914 


REPORT  OF  THE  AUDITING  COMMITTEE 

The  undersigned,  a  Committee  appointed  to  examine  the  Ac- 
counts of  the  Treasurer  for  the  year  ending  17  November,  1914, 
have  attended  to  that  duty  and  report,  that  they  find  them  cor- 
rectly kept  and  properly  vouched,  and  that  proper  evidence  of 
the  investments  and  of  the  balance  of  cash  on  hand  has  been 
shown  to  us.  This  Report  is  based  on  the  examination  of  Andrew 
Stewart,  certified  public  accountant. 

Walter  C.  Baylies 
Lincoln  N.  Kinnicutt 

Committee 
Boston,  19  November,  1914 
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The  several  Eeports  were  accepted  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  of  Publication. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  nominate  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year,  Mr.  John  Trowbridge  presented  the 
following  list  of  candidates;  and,  a  ballot  having  been  taken, 
these  gentlemen  were  unanimously  elected. 

PRESIDENT 

FREDERICK  JACKSON  TURNER 


VICE-PRESIDENTS 

MARCUS  PERRIN  KNOWLTON 
ANDREW  McFARLAND  DAVIS 

RECORDING  SECRETARY 

HENRY  WINCHESTER  CUNNINGHAM 

CORRESPONDING  SECRETARY 

CHARLES  EDWARDS  PARK 

TREASURER 

HENRY  HERBERT  EDES 

REGISTRAR 

FREDERICK  LEWIS   GAY 

MEMBER  OF  THE  COUNCIL   FOR  THREE  YEARS 

GEORGE  VASMER  LEVERETT 

Mr.  George  Lyman  Kittredge  offered  the  following 
appreciation  of  the  services  rendered  by  Henry  Lefavour, 
who  had  declined  re-election  to  the  presidency  of  the  Society ; 
and  it  was  unanimously  adopted: 

Henry  Lefavour  has  served  the  Colonial  Society  of  Massachusetts 
!or  seven  years  in  the  office  of  President,  —  an  honorable  position, 
Rrhich  any  scholar  may  feel  proud  to  hold,  but  which  demands  much 
sacrifice  of  ill-afforded  time,  and  involves  many  complicated  and  deli- 
cate responsibilities  unsuspected  by  the  casual  observer.  Of  the  zeal, 
he  fidelity,   and   the   success  with  which  he  has  administered  our 
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affairs  the  Council  has  already  spoken  with  the  authority  of  intimate 
knowledge.1  Yet  we,  the  members  of  the  Society,  assembled  in  un- 
usual numbers  at  our  yearly  festival,  cannot  rest  content  with  passive 
concurrence.  Though  we  can  add  nothing  to  what  our  representa- 
tives have  expressed,  we  are  impelled  to  speak  for  ourselves,  and  to 
put  on  record  our  deep  feeling  of  gratitude  and  affection.  We  are 
thankful  to  our  President  for  what  he  has  done,  —  still  more  thankful 
for  what  he  has  been.  Under  his  leadership  we  have  been  happy  and 
prosperous,  and  our  confidence  in  the  future  is  the  measure  of  our 
debt. 


After  the  meeting  was  dissolved,  dinner  was  served.  The 
guests  of  the  Society  were  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  McChord 
Crothers,  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  De  Normandie,  Dr.  Henri 
Lichtenberger,  and  Messrs.  Augustus  George  Bullock,  Ed- 
ward Channing,  Charles  Robert  Cross,  Edward  Bangs  Drew, 
William  Trowbridge  Forbes,  Samuel  Henshaw,  Charles 
Francis  Jenney,  Alfred  Johnson,  Alexander  George  McAdie, 
Elihu  Thomson,  George  Henry  Tripp,  Harry  Walter  Tyler, 
and  Winslow  Warren.     Dr.  Lefavour  presided. 


1  At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Council  held  on  19  November,  1914,  the 
following  minute  was  unanimously  adopted: 

The  Council  has  learned  with  deep  regret  of  Dr.  Lefavour's  decision  not 
to  be  a  candidate  for  re-election  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Society  at  its  ap- 
proaching Annual  Meeting.  During  the  seven  years  of  his  service  he  has  been 
brought  into  more  intimate  relations  with  this  Board  than  with  the  Society  at 
large,  and  its  members  have  therefore  been  able  the  better  to  appreciate  those 
qualities  of  mind  and  heart  which  he  brought  to  his  work,  and  which  have  en- 
deared him  to  us  all.  Dr.  Lefavour's  devotion  to  the  Society's  every  interest 
and  the  dignity  with  which  he  has  presided  over  our  deliberations  have  been 
exceeded  only  by  hi3  uniform  courtesy  and  urbanity.  In  taking  leave  of  him 
in  this  special  relation,  we  cherish  the  hope  that  his  interest  in  the  Society  and 
its  work  will  persist,  and  that  we  shall  often  enjoy  his  presence  and  hearty 
greeting  at  the  meetings  of  the  Society.  In  retiring  from  the  office  he  has 
adorned  he  will  carry  with  him  the  respect  of  every  member  of  the  Council 
and  their  earnest  wish  for  the  long  continuance  of  his  career  of  usefulness  in 
many  fields  of  public  service. 
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DECEMBER  MEETING,   1914 

A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  the  house 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Boston, 
on  Thursday,  17  December,  1914,  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  the  President,  Frederick  Jackson  Turner, 
LL.D.,  in  the  chair. 

The  Records  of  the  Annual  Meeting  were  read,  and,  after 
being  slightly  amended,  were  approved. 

Mr.  Albert  Matthews  made  the  following  communi- 
cation : 

THE  TERM  PILGRIM  FATHERS 

AND 

EARLY  CELEBRATIONS  OF  FOREFATHERS'  DAY 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Cape  Cod  Pilgrim  Memorial  Associa- 
tion, on  August  20,  1907,  was  laid  the  corner-stone  of  the  monument 
at  Provincetown  commemorating  the  landing  there  of  the  May- 
flower passengers  on  November  11-21,  1620.  In  his  address  de- 
livered upon  that  occasion,  President  Roosevelt  said: 

The  coming  hither  of  the  Puritan  three  centuries  ago  shaped  the 
destinies  of  this  continent,  and  therefore  profoundly  affected  the  des- 
tiny of  the  whole  world.  .  .  .  We  cannot  as  a  nation  be  too  profoundly 
grateful  for  the  fact  that  the  Puritan  has  stamped  his  influence  so  deeply 
on  our  national  life.  .  .  .  The  splendid  qualities  which  he  left  to  his 
children,  we  other  Americans  who  are  not  of  Puritan  blood  also  claim 
as  our  heritage.  You,  sons  of  the  Puritans,  and  we,  who  are  descended 
from  races  whom  the  Puritans  would  have  deemed  alien  —  we  are  all 
Americans  to-day.  We  all  feel  the  same  pride  in  the  genesis,  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  people;  and  therefore  this  shrine  of  Puritanism  is  one  at 
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which  we  all  gather  to  pay  homage,  no  matter  from  what  country  our 
ancestors  sprang.1 

In  the  early  part  of  this  address,  which  later  became  political,  the 
speaker  used  the  words  Puritan  and  Puritanism  frequently,  but 
the  terms  Pilgrim  and  Pilgrim  Fathers  not  once;  and  his  hearers 
listened  in  vain  for  a  contrast  between  the  Pilgrims  of  the  Plymouth 
Colony  and  the  Puritans  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony.  There  was 
considerable  dismay  in  this  part  of  the  country  —  a  dismay  not 
allayed  when  it  became  known  that  the  President  had  only  just 
learned  of  the  existence  of  such  a  distinction.2 


1  Boston  Evening  Transcript,  August  20,  1907,  p.  1/7.  An  editorial  note  in 
the  Boston  Evening  Transcript  of  August  23,  1907,  reads: 

The  Springfield  Republican  says:  "It  is  as  much  popular  impression  that  the 
Pilgrims  were  Puritans  as  that  the  witches  of  Salem  were  burned  at  the  stake." 
If  so,  it  is  a  good  thing  the  mistake  has  been  publicly  made  in  high  circles.  It 
will  tend  to  dispel  a  gross  popular  error  (p.  8/2). 

This  paragraph  is  so  awkwardly  expressed  as  to  leave  its  precise  meaning  some- 
what uncertain,  but  apparently  the  "gross  popular  error"  is  the  belief  that  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  were  Puritans. 

The  following  skit  appeared  in  the  New  York  Sun  of  September  10,  1907, 
p.  4/6: 

THE  REVISED  CONSTITUTION. 

I,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  decent  govern- 
ment, provide  for  the  common  regulation,  promote  the  welfare  of  desirable  citi- 
zens and  secure  the  blessings  of  My  Policies  to  posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish 
this  Constitution  for  the  United  States  of  America:  .  .  . 

ARTICLE   VI. 

Section  1  —  The  "Pilgrims"  shall  be  called  "Puritans"  after  this  date. 

2  I  refer  to  and  quote  from  the  speech  as  actually  delivered  and  given  to  the 
press  by  Mr.  Roosevelt.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  two  following  remarks 
were  made  by  the  President  as  an  extemporaneous  introductory  to  his  oration: 

Men  and  women  of  Massachusetts:  Let  me  at  the  outset  ask  to  be  excused 
for  one  error  in  my  speech  of  which  I  was  unaware  until  I  read  it  to  a  Massa- 
chusetts man.    I  have  mixed  up  the  Pilgrim  and  the  Puritan. 

Out  in  a  remote  region  like  New  York  we  tend  to  confound  men.  I  ask  your 
pardon* for  not  having  appreciated  the  difference  between  them.  When,  there- 
fore, I  speak  of  the  Puritan,  I  speak  in  the  large  generic  sense  that  takes  the 
Pilgrim  in  (Boston  Herald,  August  21,  1907,  p.  31). 

And  in  the  speech  as  afterwards  (1911)  printed  in  E.  J.  Carpenter's  The 
Pilgrims  and  their  Monument,  the  first  sentence  quoted  in  the  text  was  altered  so 
as  to  read  as  follows:    "The  coming  hither  of  the  Pilgrims  three  hundred  years 
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It  is  perhaps  well  for  us  New  Englanders,  who  are  too  apt  to  in- 
sist that  the  Mayflower  Compact1  was  the  beginning  of  constitu- 
tional government  in  this  country,  and  too  prone  to  forget  that  a 
legislative  assembly  met  in  Virginia  a  year  before  the  sailing  of  the 
Mayflower,  to  have  our  cherished  notions  challenged  or  ignored. 
For,  after  all,  the  distinction  that  we  in  New  England  now  so  sharply 
draw  between  the  Pilgrims  of  the  Plymouth  Colony  and  the  Puritans 
of  the  Massachusetts  Colony  is  one  of  somewhat  recent  growth,  is 
more  or  less  local,  and  is  still  far  from  being  universally  recognized. 

It  is  not  a  little  singular  that,  in  spite  of  the  numerous  volumes 
that  have  been  written  about  the  Pilgrims  and  the  Puritans,  it  has 
hitherto  occurred  to  no  one  to  investigate  the  term  Pilgrim  Fathers. 
What  is  the  history  of  this  term?  What  is  its  origin?  Is  its  applica- 
tion appropriate?  What  is  its  precise  meaning?  Why  are  the  set- 
tlers who  came  before  1692  to  what  is  now  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts differentiated  as  the  Pilgrims  of  the  Plymouth  Colony  and  the 
Puritans  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony?  The  present  paper  is  an 
attempt  to  answer  these  questions. 

History  of  the  Term 

Forefathers'  Day  was  first  celebrated  at  Plymouth  in  1769  and  in 
Boston  in  1797  or  1798.  Accounts  in  some  detail  will  be  given  of 
the  celebrations  at  Plymouth  down  to  1820  and  of  the  early  Boston 
celebrations.  It  will  perhaps  be  thought  that  these  accounts  are 
unnecessarily  long.  Ordinarily,  in  illustrating  the  history  of  a  term, 
it  is  necessary  to  quote  only  the  sentence  containing  the  term  in 


ago,  followed  in  far  larger  numbers  by  their  sterner  kinsmen,  the  Puritans, 
shaped  the  destinies  of  this  continent,  and  therefore  profoundly  affected  the 
destiny  of  the  whole  world"  (pp.  74-75). 

1  The  word  "compact"  was  first  applied  to  this  document,  as  I  am  informed 
by  Mr.  George  E.  Bowman,  in  1793  (1  Massachusetts  Historical  Collections,  ii.  6 
note).  A  few  earlier  terms  may  be  given:  "an  Association  and  Agreement," 
1622  (Mourt's  Relation,  in  Arber's  Story  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  p.  409);  "a 
combination,"  1630,  Bradford  (History  of  Plymouth  Plantation,  ed.  Ford,  i. 
189),  and  1636  (Plymouth  Colony  Records,  xi.  6,  74);  "a  Solemn  Contract," 
1736  (T.  Prince,  Chronological  History  of  New-England,  i.  73;  "the  covenant," 
1773  (C.  Turner,  Sermon,  1774,  p.  21  note);  "a  solemn  contract,"  1793  (C.  Rob- 
bins,  Sermon,  1794,  p.  33).  The  exaggerated  language  usually  applied  to  the 
compact  apparently  originated  with  John  Quincy  Adams  in  1802  (Oration,  1803, 
pp.  17-18,  20),  before  which  time  little  attention  was  paid  to  it. 
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question  and  enough  of  the  context  to  show  clearly  its  exact  mean- 
ing. The  present  case,  however,  is  an  unusual  one  in  that  passages 
which  do  not  contain  the  term  Pilgrim  Fathers  may  yet  be  of  value 
in  showing  exactly  what  those  who  did  employ  the  term  meant  by 
it.  There  are  other  reasons,  too,  which  make  it  desirable  to  quote 
in  full  many  of  the  accounts.  The  half-century  from  1769  to  1820 
was  a  momentous  one  in  our  history.  The  writers  about  to  be 
quoted  witnessed  the  American  Revolution,  the  adoption  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  our  strained  relations  with  France  at  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  transfer  of  the  national  government 
from  the  Federalists  to  the  Republicans  or  Democrats,  the  purchase 
of  Louisiana,  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  some  of  the  States  and  the 
prohibition  of  the  importation  of  slaves  into  the  country,  the  War 
of  1812  with  England,  and  "the  era  of  good  feelings"  which  was 
ushered  in  by  the  inauguration  of  President  Monroe.1  Moreover,  it 
was  a  period  when  people  took  their  politics  very  seriously,  when 
party  feeling  was  extremely  bitter,  and  when  antagonists  applied 
to  one  another  epithets  that  now,  fortunately,  are  seldom  encoun- 
tered in  political  warfare.  In  addition,  that  period  saw  the  intro- 
duction of  an  American  episcopate,  the  spread  of  Unitarianism, 
and  many  departures  from  the  customs  and  manners  of  "the 
fathers."  The  feelings  engendered  by  these  great  political,  religious, 
and  social  changes  are  reflected  in  the  discourses  delivered  on 
Forefathers'  Day  and  even  more  in  the  newspaper  accounts  of  the 
celebrations. 

Plymouth  Celebrations 

On  January  13,  17G9,  twelve  young  men,  — 

having  maturely  weighed  and  seriously  considered  the  many  disadvan- 
tages and  inconveniences  that  arise  from  intermixing  with  the  company 
at  the  taverns  in  this  town  of  Plymouth,  and  apprehending  that  a  well 
regulated  club  will  have  a  tendency  to  prevent  the  same,  and  to  increase 
not  only  the  pleasure  and  happiness  of  the  respective  members,  but  also 


1  These  historic  words  headed  an  editorial  note  in  the  Columbian  Centinel  of 
July  12,  1817,  beginning:  "During  the  late  Presidential  Jubilee  many  persons 
have  met  at  festive  boards,  in  pleasant  converse,  whom  party  politics  had  long 
severed.  We  recur  with  pleasure  to  all  the  circumstances  which  attended  the 
demonstrations  of  good  feelings"  (p.  2/3). 
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will  conduce  to  their  edification  and  instruction,  do  hereby  incorporate 
ourselves  into  a  society  by  the  name  of  the  Old  Colony  Club.1 

On  Wednesday,  December  20,  1769,  it  was  — 

Voted,  That  Friday  next  be  kept  by  this  Club  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  first  landing  of  our  worthy  ancestors  in  this  place.2 
That  the  Club  dine  together  at  Mr  Howland's,3  and  that  a  number 
of  gentlemen  be  invited  to  spend  the  evening  with  us  at  the  Old  Col- 
ony Hall.4 

Accordingly  on  December  22 5  the  celebration  took  place: 


1  2  Proceedings  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  iii.  389.  The  Records  of 
the  Old  Colony  Club  are  printed  in  this  volume,  pp.  381-444.  References  in  thi3 
paper  to  these  Records  are  to  that  volume. 

2  The  Mayflower  passengers  who  landed  at  Provincetown  on  November  11-21 
landed  from  the  Mayflower  itself.  The  popular  notion  that  those  who  landed  at 
Plymouth  on  December  11-21  also  landed  from  the  Mayflower  is  a  mistake. 
There  were  three  expeditions  —  or  "discoveries,"  as  the  term  then  was  —  from 
the  Mayflower.  The  first,  consisting  of  Standish  and  sixteen  men,  was  a  land 
expedition  and  lasted  from  November  15-25  to  November  17-27.  The  second, 
consisting  of  thirty-four  men,  was  in  the  shallop,  and  lasted  from  November  27- 
December  7  to  November  30-December  10.  The  third,  consisting  of  seventeen 
men  (of  whom  John  Alden  was  not  one),  also  in  the  shallop,  started  on  December 
6-16;  reached  Clark's  Island  on  Friday,  December  8-18;  landed  at  Plymouth 
on  Monday,  December  11-21;  and  returned  on  December  12-22  to  the  Mayflower, 
which  reached  Plymouth  on  Saturday,  December  16-26.  (Narrative  and  Criti- 
cal History  of  America,  iii.  270-272  and  note.)  Hence  those  traditions  are  with- 
out foundation  which  state  that  the  first  person  to  land  on  Plymouth  Rock  was 
either  Mary  Chilton  or  John  Alden.  The  landing  from  the  Mayflower,  it  may 
be  added,  was  not  completed  until  about  March  21-31,  1621:  see  Mourt's 
Relation,  ed.  Dexter,  p.  90. 

3  Thomas  Southworth  Howland. 

4  Records,  p.  400. 

5  The  legal  change  in  England  and  the  American  colonies  from  Old  Style  to 
New  Style  took  place  in  September,  1752,  there  then  being  a  difference  of  eleven 
days.  The  members  of  the  Old  Colony  Club,  all  of  whom  were  young  men,  were 
probably  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  difference  was 
ten  days,  not  eleven.  Hence  the  error  in  the  date  of  celebrating  Forefathers'  Day. 
In  a  sermon  delivered  in  Boston  December  22,  1820,  the  Rev.  James  Sabine  said: 
"The  reader  must  bear  in  mind,  that  all  the  dates  and  events,  in  relation  to  our 
Fathers,  are  Old  Style,  an  allowance  of  eleven  days  therefore  must  be  made;  as, 
for  instance,  the  Fathers  landed  the  11th.  December,  which  in  New  Style,  is  the 
22d"  (The  Fathers  of  New  England,  1821,  p.  31).  The  error  was  apparently 
first  pointed  out  in  1832  by  Dr.  James  Thacher  in  his  History  of  the  Town  of 
Plymouth  (pp.  15  note,  25  note).  In  his  Discourse  (p.  53)  delivered  at  Plymouth 
December  22,  1832,  the  Rev.  Convers  Francis  also  called  attention  to  the  error, 
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Old  Colony  Day. 

Friday,  December  22.  The  Old  Colony  Club,  agreeable  to  a  vote 
passed  the  20th  instant,  met  in  commemoration  of  the  landing  of  their 
worthy  ancestors  in  this  place.  On  the  morning  of  said  day,  after  dis- 
charging a  cannon,  was  hoisted  upon  the  Hall  an  elegant  silk  flag  with 
the  following  inscription,  "Old  Colony  1620."  At  eleven  o'clock  a.m. 
the  members  of  the  Club  appeared  at  the  Hall,  and  from  thence  pro- 
ceeded to  the  house  of.Mr  Howland,  innholder  (which  is  erected  upon  the 
spot  where  the  first  licensed  House  in  the  Old  Colony  formerly  stood). 
At  half  after  two  a  decent  repast  was  served  up,  which  consisted  of  the 
following  dishes;  namely,  — 


citing  Thacher.  On  December  15,  1849,  the  Pilgrim  Society  appointed  a  com- 
mittee "to  consider  the  expediency  of  celebrating  in  future  the  Landing  of  the 
Pilgrims,  on  the  twentyfirst  day  of  December,  instead  of  the  twentysecond;"  in 
1850  the  committee  made  its  Report  (see  p.  390,  below,  for  full  title);  and  on 
May  27,  1850,  the  Pilgrim  Society  "  Voted,  That  this  Society  will  hereafter  regard 
the  twentyfirst  day  of  December,  as  the  true  anniversary  of  the  Landing  of  the 
Pilgrims"  (Report,  p.  2;  New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,  iv. 
350).  In  a  discourse  delivered  at  Dedham  December  21,  1851,  the  R,ev.  Alvan 
Lamson  (The  Memory  of  John  Robinson,  1852,  pp.  4-5,  39-40)  noted  the  old 
error,  citing  Thacher. 

The  practice  of  the  Pilgrim  Society  has  been  somewhat  erratic.  In  October, 
1862,  the  New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register  remarked:  "We 
believe,  however,  that  the  force  of  habit  has,  proved  stronger  than  the  love  of 
truth,  and  that  the  Pilgrim  Society  has  rescinded  its  vote  [of  May  27,  1850],  and 
again  celebrates  the  22d  of  December"  (xvi.  347-348).  In  July,  1871,  the  same 
journal  said:  "The  Pilgrim  Society  have  lately  again  given  their  sanction  to  the 
celebration  of  the  true  day,  the  last  anniversary  .  .  .  having  been  commemo- 
rated by  them  on  the  21st  of  December,  1870"  (xxv.  302-303  note).  But  on 
May  29,  1882,  the  Pilgrim  Society  voted:  "While  we  recognize  the  historical  fact 
that  the  passengers  on  the  shallop  of  the  Mayflower  landed  on  Plymouth  Rock 
on  the  11th  of  December,  1620,  and  that  the  twenty-first  of  the  new  style  corre- 
sponds to  the  day  of  landing,  yet  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  twenty-second  has 
been  hallowed  by  an  observance  during  a  period  of  over  one  hundred  years,  and 
consecrated  by  the  words  of  Winslow,  Webster,  Everett,  Adams,  Seward  and 
many  other  great  orators  of  our  land,  it  is  hereby  resolved  that  hereafter  the 
twenty-second  of  December  be  observed  by  the  Pilgrim  Society  as  the  anni- 
versary of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims"  (Register,  xxxvi.  327).  This  vote 
led  the  Register  to  remark:  "This  action  is  surprising.  It  seems  that  the 
anniversary  henceforth  to  be  celebrated  at  Plymouth  is  not  that  of  the  land- 
ing of  the  Pilgrims,  but  of  the  orations  of  their  eloquent  eulogists."  A  singular 
error  occurs  in  the  vote  of  the  Pilgrim  Society:  Seward's  oration  in  1855  was 
delivered  on  December  21st,  not  the  22d.  By  1895,  however,  the  Pilgrim  Society 
had  returned  to  its  vote  of  May  27,  1850,  and  December  21st  is  now  the  anni- 
versary day. 
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1.  A  large  baked  Indian  whortleberry  pudding. 

2.  A  dish  of  sauquetash.1 

3.  A  dish  of  clams. 

4.  A  dish  of  oysters  and  a  dish  of  codfish. 

5.  A  haunch  of  venison  roasted  by  the  first  jack  brought  to  the  Colony. 

6.  A  dish  of  sea-fowl. 

7.  A  ditto  of  frost-fish  and  eels. 

8.  An  apple  pie. 

9.  A  course  of  cranberry  tarts,  and  cheese  made  in  the  Old  Colony;  dressed 
in  the  plainest  manner  (all  appearances  of  luxury  and  extravagance  being  avoided, 
in  imitation  of  our  worthy  ancestors  whose  memory  we  shall  ever  respect). 

At  four  o'clock  p.m.,  the  members  of  our  Club,  headed  by  the  steward 
carrying  a  folio  volume  of  the  laws  of  the  Old  Colony,2  hand  in  hand 
marched  in  procession  to  the  Hall.  Upon  the  appearance  of  the  proces- 
sion in  front  of  the  Hall  a  number  of  descendants  from  the  first  settlers 
in  the  Old  Colony  drew  up  in  a  regular  file  and  discharged  a  volley 
of  small  arms,  succeeded  by  three  cheers,  which  were  returned  by  the 
Club,  and  the  gentlemen  generously  treated.  After  this  appeared  at 
the  Private  Grammar  School  opposite  the  Hall  a  number  of  young  gen- 
tlemen, pupils  of  Mr  Wadsworth,3  who  to  express  their  joy  upon  this 
occasion,  and  their  respect  for  the  memory  of  their  ancestors,  in  the 
most  agreeable  manner  joined  in  singing  a  song  4  very  applicable  to  the 
day.    At  sun  setting  a  cannon  was  discharged  and  the  flag  struck. 

In  the  evening  the  Hall  was  illuminated,  and  the  following  gentlemen 
(being  previously  invited)  joined  the  Club;  .  .  . 


1  Succotash  as  made  at  Plymouth  is  a  soup.  For  the  following  recipe  I  am 
indebted  to  Miss  Catherine  E.  Russell: 

Boil  two  fowls  in  a  large  kettle  of  water.  At  the  same  time  boil  in  another 
kettle  one-half  pound  of  lean  pork  and  two  quarts  of  common  white  beans,  until 
like  soup.  When  the  fowls  are  boiled,  skim  off  the  fat  and  add  a  small  piece  of 
corned  beef,  one-half  of  a  turnip  sliced  and  cut  small,  and  five  or  six  potatoes 
sliced  thin.  When  cooked  tender,  take  out  the  fowls  and  keep  them  in  the  oven 
with  the  pork.  The  soup  of  beans  and  pork  should  be  added  to  the  water  the 
fowls  and  beef  were  boiled  in.  Add  salt  and  pepper.  Four  quarts  of  hulled  corn 
having  been  boiled  soft  are  added  to  the  soup.  Before  serving,  add  the  meat  of 
one  fowl.  The  second  fowl  should  be  served  separately,  as  also  the  corned  beef 
and  pork. 

2  Folio  editions  of  the  Plymouth  Colony  Laws  were  printed  in  1672  and  1685. 

3  Peleg  Wadsworth  (H.  C.  1769)  taught  a  private  school  in  Plymouth. 

4  This  was  apparently  John  Dickinson's  famous  Liberty  Song,  written  in  1768. 
"The  song  was  recently  discovered  among  the  papers  of  the  late  Benjamin  M. 
Watson,  Esq.  of  this  town,  with  a  memo,  appended,  stating  it  to  have  been  sung 
at  the  first  public  celebration  of  the  anniversary,  by  the  O.  C.  Club,  Dec.  22d, 
1769"  (W.  S.  Russell,  Airs  of  the  Pilgrims,  appended  to  his  Guide  to  Plymouth, 
1846,  p.  14). 
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The  President  (being  seated  in  a  large  and  venerable  chair  which  was 
formerly  possessed  by  William  Bradford,  the  second  worthy  Governor 
of  the  Old  Colony,  and  presented  to  the  Club  by  our  friend  Dr.  Lazarus 
LeBaron  of  this  town)  delivered  the  following  toasts  successively  to  the 
company;  namely,  — 

1.  To  the  memory  of  our  brave  and  pious  ancestors  the  first  settlers  of  the 
Old  Colony. 

2.  To  the  memory  of  John  Carver  and  all  the  other  worthy  governors  of  the 
Old  Colony. 

3.  To  the  memory  of  that  pious  man  and  faithful  historian  Mr.  Secretary 
Morton.1 

4.  To  the  memory  of  that  brave  man  and  good  officer  Cap*  Miles  Standish. 

5.  To  the  memory  of  Massasoit,  our  first  and  best  friend  and  ally  of  the  natives. 

6.  To  the  memory  of  Mr.  Robert  Cushman,  who  preached  the  first  sermon 
in  New  England.2 

7.  The  union  of  the  Old  Colony  and  Massachusetts. 

8.  May  every  person  be  possessed  with  the  same  noble  sentiments  against 
arbitrary  power  that  our  worthy  ancestors  were  endowed  with. 

9.  May  every  enemy  of  civil  or  religious  liberty  meet  the  same  or  a  worse 
fate  than  Archbishop  Laud. 

10.  May  the  Colonies  be  speedily  delivered  from  all  the  burdens  and  op- 
pressions they  now  labor  under. 

11.  A  speedy  and  lasting  union  between  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies. 

12.  Unanimity,  prosperity,  and  happiness  to  the  Colonies. 

After  spending  the  evening  in  an  agreeable  manner  in  recapitulating 
and  conversing  upon  the  many  and  various  adventures  of  our  forefathers 
in  the  first  settlement  of  this  country  and  the  growth  and  increase  of 
the  same,  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  evening  a  cannon  was  again  fired, 
three  cheers  given,  and  the  Club  and  company  withdrew.3 

On  December  19,  1770,  it  was  — 


1  Nathaniel  Morton  came  in  the  Anne  in  1623. 

2  Robert  Cushman  arrived  in  the  Fortune  in  November,  1621,  and,  though  a 
layman,  preached  a  sermon  on  December  9-19  following  which  was  printed  in 
London  in  1622.  The  statement  that  this  was  "the  first  sermon  preached  in 
New  England,"  though  often  made,  is  a  mistake.  On  Sunday,  August  9,  and 
again  on  August  19,  1607,  the  Rev.  Richard  Sejrmour  preached  sermons  at  St. 
George's  Island,  Maine,  to  the  Popham  colony.  (Collections  Maine  Historical 
Society,  1853,  iii.  298,  301.)  In  1820  the  Rev.  J.  Sabine  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  1620  sermon  was  written  by  Brewster,  not  Cushman  (The  Fathers  of 
New  England,  1821,  pp.  10-11,  31). 

3  Records,  pp.  400-405.  This  account,  substantially  as  given  in  the  text,  was 
printed  in  the  Boston  Gazette  of  January  22,  1770,  p.  2/1;  and  in  the  Boston 
News  Letter  of  January  25,  1770,  p.  1/1. 
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agreed  upon  and  resolved  that  the  twenty-second  day  of  December,  be- 
ing the  day  of  the  first  landing  of  our  pious  forefathers  in  this  town, 
and  which  has  been  kept  as  a  solemn  festival  in  commemoration  of  the 
heroic  transaction,  falling  in  this  year  upon  Saturday,1  being  an  unsuit- 
able time  for  that  purpose,  it  was  therefore  resolved  that  Monday  the 
24th  of  this  instant  be  set  apart  and  religiously  kept  for  that  purpose. 

On  December  24  the  members  met  at  ten  at  Mr.  Howland's  house, 
where  they  were  joined  by  others;  at  twelve,  "after  having  amused 
themselves  in  conversation  upon  the  history  of  emigrate  colonies 
and  the  constitution  and  declension  of  empires,  ancient  and  modern, 
they  were  served  with  an  entertainment  foreign  from  all  kinds  of 
luxury,  and  consisting  of  fish,  flesh,  and  vegetables,  the  natural 
produce  of  this  Colony;  after  which,  the  company  being  increased 
...  a  number  of  toasts  were  drank  grateful  to  the  remembrances 
of  our  ancestors,  and  loyal  to  those  kings  under  whose  indulgent 
care  this  Colony  has  flourished  and  been  protected." 

On  this  occasion  two  or  three  new  features  were  introduced, 
among  them  an  oration  —  or,  as  the  records  of  the  Club  say,  "words 
.  .  .  spoken  with  modesty  and  firmness"  —  by  Edward  Winslow, 
Jr.,  and  a  poem  by  Alexander  Scammell.2 

In  1771  December  22  fell  on  Sunday,  and  so  — 

Monday  the  23d  of  December  .  .  .  was  celebrated  as  a  day  of  fes- 
tivity in  commemoration  of  that  important  event,  The  landing  of  our 
forefathers  in  this  place.  ...  At  noon  the  Club,  being  joined  by  a  num- 
ber of  the  most  respectable  gentlemen  in  town,  met  in  a  spacious  room 
at  the  house  of  Mr  Wetherell,  innholder,  when  they  partook  of  a  plain 
and  elegant  entertainment,  and  spent  the  afternoon  in  cheerful  and 
social  conversation  upon  a  variety  of  subjects  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
time.  At  sunset  .  .  .  the  members  of  the  Club,  with  the  gentlemen  of 
the  town,  repaired  to  the  Hall,  where  the  aforesaid  subjects  were  re- 


1  This  was  the  only  year  between  1769  and  1780  that  the  22d  fell  on  a  Satur- 
day. In  1798  it  again  fell  on  a  Saturday,  and  that  day  the  celebration  took  place 
in  Plymouth.  In  1804  it  once  more  fell  on  a  Saturday,  but  in  that  year  the  cele- 
bration occurred  on  the  21st  —  presumably  because  the  22d  was  Saturday.  I 
am  informed  that  as  late  as  about  1840  Saturday  evening  was  regarded  at 
Plymouth  as  part  of  the  Sabbath.  In  1804  the  Boston  celebration  was  held  on 
Saturday,  and  gave  rise  to  criticism:  cf.  p.  345,  below. 

2  Records,  pp.  413,  414-415,  416.  Edward  Winslow,  Jr.,  was  in  the  Harvard 
class  of  1765,  and  Alexander  Scammell  in  that  of  1769. 
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assumed,  and  several  important  matters  relative  to  the  conduct  of  our 
ancestors  were  discussed  with  freedom  and  candor,  and  a  number  of 
pleasing  anecdotes  of  our  progenitors  were  recollected  and  communi- 
cated by  some  of  the  aged  men  who  favored  us  with  their  company.  An 
uncommon  harmony  and  pleasantry  prevailed  throughout  the  day  and 
evening,  every  person  present  exerting  himself  to  increase  the  general 
joy.  The  Old  Colony  song  x  with  a  number  of  others  was  sung,  after 
which  the  company  withdrew. 

On  the  same  day  the  Rev.  Chandler  Robbins  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  Club  in  which  he  said : 

I'm  told  it  was  expected  by  some  that  as  the  anniversary  of  our  fore- 
fathers' arrival  in  this  place  fell  out  on  the  Sabbath  past,  I  would  have 
taken  some  public  notice  of  it  in  the  pulpit.  I  must  acknowledge  I  think 
there  would  have  been  a  great  propriety  in  it,  and  I  am  sorry  it  was 
entirely  out  of  my  mind  that  that  was  the  day  till  I  was  reminded  of  it 
to-day;  otherwise  I  should  certainly  have  taken  notice  of  it,  and  at- 
tempted to  say  something  suitable  to  the  occasion.  However,  't  is  past 
now;  but  I  would  on  this  occasion,  if  it  would  not  be  esteemed  assuming 
in  me,  humbly  propose  to  the  gentlemen  of  your  Society  whether  it 
would  not  be  agreeable,  and  serve  for  the  entertainment  and  instruction 
of  the  rising  generation  more  especially,  for  the  future  on  these  anniver- 
saries to  have  a  sermon  in  public  some  part  of  the  day  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  occasion,  wherein  should  be  represented  the  motives  that  induced 
them  to  undertake  such  an  enterprise,  the  amazing  dangers  and  difficul- 
ties they  conflicted  with  and  overcame,  the  piety  and  ardor  with  which 


1  Exactly  what  "the  Old  Colony  song"  was  I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain. 
Possibly  it  was  "  Our  Forefather's  SONG.  Composed  about  the  year  1630," 
which  was  first  printed,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  in  the  Massachusetts  Magazine 
for  January,  1791,  iii.  52-53,  where  a  note  says:  "  The  above,  was  taken  memor- 
iter,  from  the  lips  of  an  old  Lady,  at  the  advanced  age  of  92."  The  first  two 
lines  read: 

THE  place  where  we  live  is  a  wilderness  wood, 
Where  grass  is  much  wanting  that 's  fruitful  and  good. 

It  was  again  printed  in  1838  in  3  Massachusetts  Historical  Collections,  vii. 
29-30,  where  a  note  says:  "Composed  about  1630,  author  unknown;  taken 
memoriler,  in  1785,  from  the  lips  of  an  old  Lady,  at  the  advanced  period  of  96." 
It  was  also  printed  in  1846  by  W.  S.  Russell  in  his  Airs  of  the  Pilgrims,  pp.  1-3, 
where  likewise  appears  a  letter  dated  December  15,  1817,  in  which  Dr.  Benjamin 
Water  house  says:  "Who  the  author  was  I  know  not;  nor  do  I  when  it  was 
written;  neither  have  I  been  informed  who  the  old  lady  was  who  repeated 
these  verses  in  1767,  when  94  years  of  age." 
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they  persevered  through  numberless  discouragements  and  opposition,  the 
time,  manner,  and  other  circumstances  of  their  first  arrival,  with  all  the 
train  of  surprising  events  that  ensued,  the  appearances  of  the  Divine 
Providence  and  Goodness  for  them,  the  noble  and  godlike  virtues  with 
which  they  were  inspired,  so  worthy  the  imitation  of  their  posterity, 
etc.,  etc.,  with  many  other  things  that  would  naturally  fall  in  upon  a 
discourse  of  this  kind.  ...  I  do  but  propose  the  thing,  gentlemen,  for 
your  consideration  this  evening,  and  if  it  should  prove  agreeable  I  would 
beg  leave  to  suggest  one  thing  further;  namely,  that  the  minister  to 
preach  the  sermon  be  chosen  by  your  Society  somewhere  within  the  Old 
Colony,  .  .  . 

In  their  reply,  dated  December  31,  1771,  and  approved  by  the 
Club  January  7,  1772,  the  committee  to  whom  this  letter  was 
referred   said   in   part: 

We  have  impatiently  waited  for  a  proposal  of  this  kind  to  be  made  to 
some  gentleman  of  the  clergy  by  persons  whose  ages  and  situations  and 
life  have  given  them  greater  influence  than  ourselves;  but  as  it  has  been 
hitherto  omitted,  we  would  modestly  request  (as  you  are  the  pastor  of 
the  first  church  that  was  gathered  in  the  Old  Colony,  have  the  greatest 
advantages  and  opportunities  for  collecting  all  the  historical  facts  and 
other  materials  that  may  be  necessary  for  this  work,  and  in  every  other 
respect  are  peculiarly  qualified  therefor)  that  you  would  upon  the  en- 
suing anniversary  prepare  and  deliver  a  discourse  "  suitable  to  the  time." 

Accordingly,  on  December  22,  1772,  "  (to  show  our  gratitude  to 
the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  our  ancestors  and  ourselves,  and  as  a 
mark  of  respect  justly  due  to  the  memories  of  those  heroic  Chris- 
tians who,  on  the  22d  of  December,  1620,  landed  on  this  spot)  the 
members  of  this  Club  joined  a  numerous  and  respectable  assembly 
in  the  meeting-house  of  the  First  Parish  in  Plymouth,  and  after  an 
hymn  of  praise  and  prayer  to  God,  the  Reverend  Mr  Chandler 
Robbins  delivered  an  historic  and  pathetic  discourse."  His  sermon 
"closed  with  an  address  to  the  audience  which  did  honor  to  human- 
ity and  himself;"  the  "New  England  Hymn,  composed  by  Doctr 
Byles,1  sung  with  uncommon  melody,  finished  the  exercise;"  then 
"the  members  of  the  Club,  together  with  the  reverend  gentlemen 
of  the  clergy  and  others  the  most  respectable  of  the  congregation, 


1  See  Rev.  A.  W.  H.  Eaton's  Famous  Mather  Byles  (1914),  p.  110. 
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repaired  to  the  house  of  Mr  Howland,  where  a  table  was  spread  and 
abundantly  furnished  with  the  various  productions  of  this  now 
fruitful  country,  at  which  the  Honble  General  John  Winslow  pre- 
sided;" and  "after  partaking  of  these  bounties,  and  spending  a  few 
hours  in  the  most  social  conversation  upon  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try, the  adventures  of  our  ancestors,  etc.  (subjects  at  this  time 
peculiarly  pleasing),  the  company  proceeded  to  Old  Colony  Hall, 
where  the  same  sociability  and  harmony  prevailed  throughout  the 
evening."  1 

This  celebration  was  thus  noticed  in  the  Boston  Gazette  of 
December  28,  1772: 

Tuesday  the  22d  of  this  instant  December,  was  observed  in  the  an- 
cient Town  of  Plymouth,  as  a  Day  of  public  Festivity,  in  Commemora- 
tion of  the  important  Event,  the  Landing  of  their  Forefathers  in  that 
Place.  In  the  Morning  the  Rev'd.  Mr.  Robbins  (having  been  previously 
requested)  delivered  to  a  numerous  and  respectable  Congregation,  (con- 
sisting of  a  Number  of  the  Reverend  Gentlemen  of  the  Clergy  and  others, 
Inhabitants  of  Plymouth  and  the  Towns  in  the  Vicinity,)  a  Discourse 
adapted  to  the  Occasion,  from  those  remarkable  Words  of  the  Psalmist,2 
...  —  The  profound  Silence  and  solemn  Attention  which  was  observ- 
able thro'out  this  vast  Concourse  of  People,  sufficiently  demonstrated 
their  Approbation  of  the  Sentiments  of  the  Speaker.  —  A  plain  and  ele- 
gant Entertainment  was  prepared  at  a  public  House,  at  which  the 
Gentlemen  of  the  Clergy,  and  a  large  Number  of  others,  the  most  re- 
spectable of  the  Congregation,  were  present.  The  Afternoon  passed  in 
recapitulating  and  recollecting  a  Variety  of  curious  Anecdotes  of  our  ven- 
erable Predecessors,  Subjects  at  this  Time  peculiarly  pleasing.  —  The 
Evening  was  spent  at  OLD  COLONY-HALL,  in  the  most  social  Man- 
ner. —  Joy,  Gratitude  and  Pleasure  were  apparent  in  the  Countenances 
of  every  Person,  through  the  whole  of  this  agreeable  Day  and  Evening 
(p.  2/2).* 

On  January  6,  1773,  the  Rev.  Charles  Turner  was  invited  by  the 
Club  to  preach  the  next  anniversary  sermon;  but  the  "uncommon 
harmony  and  pleasantry"  that  prevailed  in  1771  had,  owing  to  the 


1  Records,  pp.  421-422,  424,  434-435. 
1  Here  follows  Psalms,  lxxviii.  5-7. 

3  The  same  notice  also  appeared  in  the  Boston  News  Letter  of  January  7, 
1773,  Supplement,  p.  1/2. 
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growing  political  turmoil,  disappeared  before  the  anniversary  day 
was  reached,  and  the  records  of  the  Old  Colony  Club  itself,  most  of 
whose  members  were  Loyalists,  came  to  an  abrupt  end  with  an  entry 
dated  December  15,  1773. *  It  is  certain,  however,  that  Mr.  Turner's 
sermon  was  duly  preached;  and  probably  it  was  delivered  before 
the  Club,  the  town,  and  the  First  Parish.2 
The  celebration  in  1774  was  thus  noticed  in  a  Boston  newspaper: 

Messieurs  Edes  &  Gill, 

THE  22d  of  December  was  celebrated  at  Plymouth,  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  first  landing  of  our  Ancestors  in  New-England :  —  A 
learned  and  ingenious  Discourse  was  delivered  on  the  Occasion,  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Gad  Hitchcock,  of  Pembroke,  from  Genesis  1,  31;  and  Psalms 
119,  134;  which,  for  the  honor  of  the  dissenting  Clergy,  and  for  the  bene- 
fit of  mankind,  will  speedily  be  published.  A  splendid  entertainment 
was  provided  at  Mr.  Howland's,  and  propriety  and  decorum  marked  the 
conduct  of  the  day.  We  the  Posterity  of  those  illustrious  Heroes  are 
now  suffering  under  the  galling  pressure  of  that  power,  an  emancipation 
from  which,  was  one  grand  object  they  had  in  view,  in  the  settlement  of 
this  Western  World;  in  the  prosecution  of  which  divine  enterprize,  they, 
with  christian  magnanimity,  surmounted  the  most  discouraging  obsta- 
cles; and  it  may  safely  be  affirmed,  that  all  the  potent  thunders  of 
Britain,  cannot  reduce  us  to  more  tremendous  sufferings,  than  those 
distinguished  patrons  of  religion  and  freedom,  animated  by  a  sacred 
ardour,  patiently  endured.  But,  wonderful  as  it  may  seem,  a  pitiful 
number,  who  bear  the  names,  and  descended  from  the  loins  of  these  ever 
to-be-revered  Patriots,  by  their  infernal  intrigues,  and  persevering  ob- 
stinacy, have  involved  their  native  Country,  enriched  with  the  Blood  of 
their  Fathers,  in  accumulated  Calamities  and  Distresses;  but  (by  the 
gracious  munificence  of  Heaven)  many  rays  of  light  breaks  through  the 
gloom  which  surrounds  us;  and,  Nil  desperandum,  Deo  duce,  et  auspice 
Deo.3 

From  1774  to  1780,  both  included,  Forefathers'  Day  was  cele- 
brated by  the  town  of  Plymouth.     For  the  next  twelve  years  — 


1  Records,  p.  444. 

2  The  dedication  reads:  "  To  the  ancient  and  respectable  town  of  Plymouth, 
To  all  the  descendants  from  the  first  Planters  of  the  Old  Plymouth  Colony, 
and  To  his  native  Country,  The  following  Sermon  is  inscribed  By  their  as- 
sured Friend,  and  very  humble  Servant,  C.  TURNER." 

3  Boston  Gazette,  January  2,  1775,  p.  2/3. 
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from  1781  to  1792,  both  included  —  there  was  no  celebration.  In 
1793  the  day  was  again  celebrated,  when  a  sermon  was  preached  by 
the  Rev.  Chandler  Robbins.1  Of  the  celebration  in  1794,  we  have 
the  following  account: 

FEAST  OF  GRATITUDE. 

Plymouth,  december  23,  1794. 

YESTERDAY,  being  the  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  our  ancestors 
at  this  place,  which  was  the  first  lasting  settlement,  made  in  New- 
England,  a  number  of  gentlemen  of  this  and  the  neighboring  towns  con- 
vened to  celebrate  the  day.  With  social  glee  and  harmony,  they  partook 
of  a  frugal  meal,  which  was  designed  to  bring  to  remembrance  the  cir- 
cumstances of  those  good  and  great  men,  whose  memories  they  were 
assembled  to  revere.  Various  anecdotes,  respecting  their  emigration 
and  settlement,  were,  related  by  those,  acquainted  with  the  early  history 
of  the  country;  and  the  mind  was  led  to  recollect,  with  veneration  and 
sublime  pleasure,  the  daring  enterprise,  the  noble  zeal,  and  the  deter- 
mined valor,  of  that  illustrious  band,  who,  in  this  place,  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  empire;  and  who  prepared,  in  this  western  clime,  an  asylum  for 
the  persecuted  and  oppressed  of  the  old  world.  —  Several  toasts  were 
given,  pertinent  and  sentimental;  and  the  following  ode,  written  for  the 
occasion,  was  sung  and  repeated,  with  the  most  sensible  satisfaction  and 
pleasure.2 

Then  follows  the  ode  written  by  Judge  John  Davis.3  If  the  day 
was  celebrated  in  1795  and  1796,  no  accounts  have  been  found;  but 
the  celebration  in  1797  was  thus  described: 


1  The  only  celebrations  previous  to  1797  of  which  I  have  found  accounts  in 
the  newspapers  are  those  of  1769,  1772,  1775,  and  1794. 

2  Federal  Orrery,  December  25,  1794,  p.  2/2. 

3  Much  confusion  exists  in  regard  to  this  ode,  which  is  variously  said  to  have 
been  written  in. 1792,  1793,  1794,  or  1799.  The  statement  in  the  text  would  seem 
to  be  decisive  in  favor  of  1794.  It  was  printed  not  only  in  the  Federal  Orrery  of 
December  25,  but  also  in  the  Columbian  Centinel  of  December  27,  1794  (p.  4/1), 
and  very  likely  in  other  newspapers.  It  was  also  printed  in  the  New  England 
Palladium  of  December  25,  1801  (p.  1/2),  under  the  heading  "Native  Poetry" 
and  with  this  introductory  note:  "KJf^  The  following  chaste  and  elegant  pro- 
duction we  believe  has  never  been  published.  It  deserves  to  be  handed  down 
with  the  memory  of  the  interesting  occasion  which  gave  it  birth."  The  "inter- 
esting occasion"  is  said  to  have  been  "the  celebration  of  the  Festival  of  the  Sons  of 
the  Pilgrims,  at  Plymouth,  1793;"   but  Judge  Davis's  name  is  not  attached  to 
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MB.  russell,  Plymouth,  Dec.  23,  1797. 

I  AM  aware  it  will  be  a  political  apostacy  with  some  people  to  trace  up 
a  descent  from  the  wicked  island  of  Great-Britain.     But  from  no 
country  wicked  as  it  is,  had  I  rather  be  descended  than  from  that.   The 


the  ode.    Neither  Pilgrim  nor  Pilgrim  Fathers  occurs  in  the  ode,  which  consists  of 
eight  stanzas,  the  first  and  sixth  as  follows  (as  printed  in  the  Federal  Orrery) : 

AN  ODE, 

for  the  22d  of  december,  the  anniversary  of  our 
ancestors1  landing  at  Plymouth,  1620;  — 

B  Y 

JOHN  DAVIS,  ESQUIRE: 

SUNG   BY 

CAPTAIN  J.   THOMAS. 

SONS  of  renowned  sires, 
Join  in  harmonious  choirs, 

Swell  your  loud  songs:  — 
Daughters  of  peerless  dames, 
Come  with  your  soft  acclaims; 
Let  their  revered  names 

Dwell  on  your  tongues! 

Columbia,  child  of  heaven  — ■ 
The  best  of  blessings,  given, 

Rest  on  thy  head: 
Beneath  thy  peaceful  skies, 
While  prosperous  tides  arise, 
Here  turn  thy  grateful  eyes  — 

Revere  the  dead! 

In  every  version  of  the  ode  I  have  seen  from  1794  down  to  1835,  when  it  was 
included  in  the  second  edition  of  Thacher's  History  of  the  Town  of  Plymouth 
(pp.  342-343),  the  sixth  stanza  reads  as  printed  above.  But  in  Airs  of  the  Pil- 
grims, appended  to  W.  S.  Russell's  Guide  to  Plymouth,  1846,  pp.  20-22,  the  sixth 
stanza  reads  as  follows: 

Columbia,  child  of  heaven, 
The  best  of  blessings  given, 

Be  thine  to  greet; 
Hailing  this  votive  day, 
Looking  with  fond  survey, 
Upon  the  weary  way, 

Of  Pilgrim  feet. 
Russell  adds  the  following  — 

Note.  This  copy  has  received  the  revisal  of  the  venerable  author  of 
the  composition,  and  is   entirely  conformable  to   the   original,    excepting   in 
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manners,  the  religion,  and  the  future  policy  of  a  country  are  influenced 
for  ages  by  the  manner,  the  religion,  and  the  sciences  of  the  country  of 
the  first  settlers.  To  the  country  of  our  forefathers,  long  illustrious  for 
their  treatment  there,  as  well  as  the  virtue  and  sufferings  in  this,  are  we 
indebted,  with  our  own  improvements,  for  the  most  of  our  civil  enjoy- 
ments. Accordingly  it  has  been  a  custom  to  commemorate  their  land- 
ing in  this  town,  on  the  22d  Dec.  1620,  by  some  public  testimony  of  a 
grateful  recollection.  This  year  it  was  likely  to  pass  over  in  silence  by 
the  gentlemen  —  sensible  of  this  advantage,  the  young  Ladies  took  up 
the  neglected  outcast  like  the  daughter  of  P  h  a  r  o  a  h,  and  nourished 
it  for  their  own.  In  the  evening  they  gave  the  Gentlemen  an  elegant 
Ball;  and  the  taste  and  decorations  of  the  entertainment,  were  equalled 
only  by  the  splendor  of  the  usual  constellation  of  beauty  in  the  hall. 
In  the  midst  of  festivity  our  pleasures  were  by  no  means  destitute  of 
sentiment.  A  beautiful  Ode,  composed  sometime  since  by  J.  D  a  v  I  s, 
furnished  an  agreeable  interlude,  in  which  the  fanciful  antiquarian 
might  think  himself  conversant  with  his  "rude  forefathers. "  Indeed, 
the  whole  went  on  with  the  regular  confusion  that  gives  fluidity  to 
mirth,  and  dancing  and  careless  conversation,  and  charming  good  hu- 
mour gave  way  only  to  a  spirited  song  composed  by  B.  Seymour, 
which  finished  the  evening. 

A.  B.1 


the  fifth  [error  for  sixth]  verse,  in  which  a  variation  has  been  introduced  by 
him  (p.  22). 

It  thus  appears  that  the  word  Pilgrim  was  introduced  into  the  ode  at  some 
time  between  1835  and  1846.  In  1871  the  late  William  T.  Davis  prepared  for 
the  press  the  "Proceedings  of  the  Celebration  by  the  Pilgrim  Society  at  Plym- 
outh, December  21,  1870."  In  this  volume  (pp.  17-18)  Judge  Davis's  ode  is 
printed,  as  it  appears  in  Russell's  Airs  of  the  Pilgrims  (18-16).  At  p.  198  Mr. 
Davis  says:  "The  ode  of  Hon.  John  Davis  is  here  printed  as  revised  and  cor- 
rected by  its  author  about  fifty  years  after  it  was  written;"  and  then  proceeds 
to  give  the  sixth  stanza  as  originally  written.  This  statement,  made  by  Mr. 
Davis  himself  in  1871,  had,  not  unnaturally,  completely  gone  from  his  mind 
by  1906,  in  which  year  he  published  his  Plymouth  Memories  of  an  Octogena- 
rian, for  in  this  work  he  said  (p.  28):  "The  word  Pilgrim,  as  applied  to  the 
Plymouth  settlers,  was  never  used,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  for  more  than  a 
hundred  and  seventy  years  after  the  landing.  They  were  called  'first-comers' 
or  'forefathers'  until  1794,  when  Judge  John  Davis,  in  his  ode  written  for 
the  anniversary  celebration  in  that  year  first  used  the  word  'Pilgrim'  in  the 
following  verse."  Mr.  Davis  then  quotes  the  revised  version  of  the  sixth  stanza 
of  the  ode. 

Judge  John  Davis  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1781. 

1  Columbian  Centinel,  December  27,  1797,  p.  2/4. 
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Of  the  celebration  in  1798,  the  following  account  has  been 
preserved : 

Celebration  of  our  Forefathers, 

Plymouth,  Dec.  25. 

THE  22d  inst.  being  the  anniversary  of  our  forefathers  landing  in 
this  place,  was  celebrated  with  every  demonstration  of  decent  con- 
viviality and  filial  respect.  This  was  not  confined  to  a  few  individuals, 
but  excited  a  general  joy,  that  pervaded  the  bosoms  of  hoary  age  and 
prattling  childhood.  A  discharge  of  cannon  announced  the  dawn,  and 
the  vessels  in  the  harbour,  among  others  the  Governor  Carver  and 
Miles  Standish,  displayed  their  colours,  in  honor  of  those  venerable 
worthies,  whose  names  they  bear. 

At  11  o'clock,  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  accompanied  by  several 
respectable  gentlemen  from  the  vicinity,  assembled  in  the  meeting-house, 
where  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robbins,  in  a  reverential  and  impressive  manner, 
peculiar  to  himself,  offered  a  solemn  tribute  of  thanks  to  the  Supreme 
Ruler  of  the  Universe,  for  his  divine  and  providential  patronage,  ex- 
tended to  the  small  though  illustrious  band  of  heroes,  who  at  this  in- 
clement season  began  here,  and  by  their  indefatigable  perseverance, 
effected  a  settlement,  which,  considered  in  all  its  circumstances,  has 
scarcely  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  mankind.  Doct.  Zacheus  Bartlett, 
in  an  oration,  replete  with  good  sense  and  a  knowledge  of  antient  his- 
tory, traced  the  general  principles  of  emigration,  feelingly  pointed  out 
the  striking  events  which  distinguished  the  enterprise  of  our  ancestors, 
and  introduced  and  enforced  many  excellent  political  observations. 

A  hymn  adapted  to  the  occasion,  and  the  appropriate  Ode  of  "  Sons  of 
renowned  Sires/'  composed  for  a  former  celebration,  closed  the  exer- 
cises. In  the  afternoon  a  large  company  partook  of  a  dinner,  provided 
by  Mr.  Wethrell,  in  which  were  to  be  found  all  the  varieties,  that 
our  hays,  shores  and  woods  afford,  and  the  pleasures  of  the  social  board, 
decorated  with  a  piece  of  the  consecrated  rock,  were  heightened  by  com- 
memorating the  eventful  scenes,  of  which  our  mother  town  has  been 
the  theatre.  The  favorite  songs  of  "Adams  and  Liberty,"  "Hail  Co- 
lumbia,"  *  and  the  aforementioned  Ode  were  sung  with  great  animation 
and  applause,  and  among  others  the  following  toasts  were  drank. 

1  Of  these  two  "favorite  songs,"  one  was  famous  in  its  day  and  the  other  re- 
mains so.  The  following  advertisement  appeared  in  Claypoole's  American  Daily 
Advertiser  (Philadelphia)  of  April  25,  1798: 

New  Theatre.  MR.  FOX's  NIGHT.  This  Evening,  April  25,  BY  DESIRE. 
Will  be  presented,  .  .  .  The   Italian  Monk.  .  .  .  After  which,  an  intire  new 
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The   day. 

Our  Forefathers.  May  the  blessings  purchased  by  their  perseverance,  suffer- 
ings and  toils,  enkindle  a  flame  of  gratitude  in  the  bosoms  of  their  descendants, 
that  shall  be  extinguished  only  by  the  last  beat  of  their  hearts. 

The  antient  town  of  Plymouth.  May  every  view  of  the  consecrated  rock,  excite 
in  its  inhabitants,  an  emulation  of  the  enterprize  and  industry  of  the  first 
settlers. 

The  venerable  Sachem  Massasoit,  whose  unshaken  adherence  to  treaties, 
forms  a  dignified  contrast,  to  the  "punic  faith"  of  modern  Frenchmen. 


song,  (written  by  a  Citizen  of  Philadelphia)  to  the  tune  of  the  " President'' 's  March." 
Will  be  sung  by  Mr.  Fox;  accompanied  by  the  full  band,  and  a  grand  chorus 
(p.  3/1). 
In  the  same  paper  of  April  27  we  read: 

NEW  THEATRE.  Mrs.  Francis's  Night.  THIS  EVENING,  April  27, 
Will  be  presented  a  new  Comedy,  .  .  .  called  TIT  FOR  TAT.  ...  In  the 
course  of  the  Comedy  Mr.  Fox  will,  for  the  second  time  and  by  particular  de- 
sire, sing  a  new  Song  (written  by  a  Citizen  of  Philadelphia)  to  the  tune  of  the 
PRESIDENT'S  MARCH  (p.  3/3). 

Under  the  title  of  "SONG,"  the  words  were  printed  in  the  same  paper  of  Satur- 
day, April  28  (p.  1/2),  and  in  the  same  issue  it  was  stated  that  "On  Monday 
afternoon  will  be  published  At  Carr's  Musical  Repository,  The  very  favourite 
New  Federal  Song  As  sung  by  Mr.  Fox  at  the  New  Theatre,  written  by  J.  Hop- 
kinson,  Esq  —  adapted  for  the  voice,  piano  forte,  flute,  violin,  guittar  and  clarinet, 
and  ornamented  with  a  very  elegant  Portrait  of  the  President  Price  25  cents"  (p. 
2/2).  Under  the  title  of  "NEW  SONG,"  Hail  Columbia  was  printed  in  the 
Columbian  Centinel  of  May  2,  preceded  by  this  note:  "The  following  has  been 
sung  on  the  boards  of  Philadelphia.  Every  man  of  the  least  musical  talents,  ougJU 
to  learn  it,  and  sing  it  to  his  fellow  citizens7'  (p.  3/1). 

The  following  advertisement  appeared  in  the  Columbian  Centinel  of  Wednes- 
day, May  30,  1798: 

Adams  and  Liberty.  ON  FRIDAY  Morning  will  be  published  from  the  press 
of  Thomas  and  Andrews,  and  sold  at  all  the  Book-stores,  The  BOSTON  PATRI- 
OTIC SONG,  Called,  ADAMS  &  LIBERTY.  Written  by  Thomas  Paine,  a.  m. 
To  be  sung  at  the  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Fire 
Society,  on  that  day  (p.  3/2). 

The  same  paper  of  June  2  stated: 

CHARITABLE  FIRE  SOCIETY.  Yesterday,  at  the  Anniversary  of  the 
Charitable  Fire  Society,  an  excellent  and  well  adapted  Oration  was  delivered  by 
Judge  Tudor,  to  the  most  numerous  and  brilliant  Assembly  we  have  seen  on  any 
similar  occasion.  The  Boston  patriotic  song  of  "Adams  and  Liberty,"  written 
by  Mr.  Paine,  was  sung  and  re-echoed  amidst  the  loudest  reiterated  plaudits. 
Dr.  Fay  did  great  justice  to  its  merits  (p.  2/4). 

In  the  same  paper  of  June  2  (p.  3/2)  Mr.  Barrett  announced  that  he  would 
sing  the  song  at  his  benefit  on  June  4,  and  it  was  printed  in  the  same  paper  of 
June  9  (p.  1/3).  Dr.  Nahum  Fay  (H.  C.  1790)  and  Giles  Leonard  Barrett  are 
the  persons  alluded  to. 
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Success  to  the  Fisheries,  and  unfading  laurels  to  the  able  negociators,  who 
secured  to  the  United  States  this  incalculable  source  of  wealth,  and  nursery  of 
seamen. 

Governor  Sumner.  May  his  Administration  be  as  wise  and  pure,  and  his 
memory  as  lasting  and  precious,  as  the  first  Governor  of  the  Old  Colony. 

The  memory  of  Dr.  Jeremy  Belknap.  May  some  future  Biographer,  render 
that  justice  to  his  exalted  merit,  which  his  masterly  historic  pages,  have  done  to 
our  illustrious  ancestors. 

Congress.  May  it  be  purged  from  the  unblushing  perfidy  of  Mason,1  and  the 
polluted  saliva  of  Lyon.2 

The  warm  political  feelings  of  the  time  were  hinted  at  by  the 
Plymothean  who  wrote  the  account  of  the  1797  celebration.  The 
main  exercises  of  the  day  were  always  conducted  with  dignity  at 
Plymouth,  but  the  informal  entertainments  which  followed  afforded 
opportunities  for  the  display  of  partizanship  which  were  not  neg- 
lected; and  the  toasts  offered  in  1798  drew  from  a  Boston  newspaper 
the  following  criticism: 

THE  CELEBRATION  OF  OUR  FOREFATHERS 
AT  PLYMOUTH 

By  their  truly  pious  and  worthy  Minister  and  others  of  the  primitive 
stamp  as  to  Religion  and  Politics  (as  given  in  Saturday's  Centinel)  does 
real  honor  to  the  memory  of  their  departed  worthies.  The  doings  of 
some  Federalists  of  the  modern  stamp  after  Dinner,  is  a  melancholy  dis- 
covery that  in  Plymouth  as  well  as  Boston,  there  are  too  many  of  their 
Posterity  who  dishonor  them  by  their  sentiments  and  practises,  and 
are  melancholy  evidences  that  they  are  indeed  the  degenerate  Plants 
of  a  noble  Vine.3 

The  Rev.  Chandler  Robbins  died  in  1799  and  was  succeeded  by 
the  Rev.  James  Kendall,  who  was  ordained  on  January  1,  1800. 
Hence  in  1799  "The  day  was  so  near  that  appointed  for  the  ordina- 
tion of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kendall,  that  it  was  not  celebrated  by  a  public 


1  Stevens  Thomson  Mason,  United  States  Senator  from  Virginia;  Matthew 
Lyon,  Member  of  Congress  from  Vermont.  The  following  toast  was  offered  at 
the  celebration  of  Washington's  birthday  at  Concert  Hall:  "May  the  Lion  of 
the  Green  Mountains  be  considered  by  every  good  citizen  as  the  meanest  rep- 
tile in  creation:  —  the  pismire  of  America"  (Columbian  Centinel,  February  24, 
1798,  p.  2/4). 

2  Columbian  Centinel,  January  5,  1799,  p.  1/3. 

3  Independent  Chronicle,  January  7,  1799,  p.  3/2. 
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discourse;  "  1  nor,  apparently,  by  a  private  meeting.     Of  the  cele- 
bration in  1800,  we  read: 

FEAST 
Of  the  "SONS  of  the  PILGRIMS"  at 

PLYMOUTH. 

Plymouth,  Dec.  24,  1800. 

THE  anniversary  of  the  first  landing  of  our  Fore-fathers  in  this  town, 
which  forms  a  distinguished  era  in  the  history  of  our  country,  was 
celebrated  on  the  22d  instant,  in  a  manner  worthy  the  interesting 
occasion.  .  .  . 

When  assembled  in  the  sanctuary,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kendall,  intro- 
duced the  exercises,  with  an  appropriate  prayer,  .  .  .  After  singing  an 
ode,  composed  for  the  celebration,  by  a  gentleman  of  the  town,  who 
has  taken  deep  draughts  at  the  "castalian  fount;"  John  Davis  Esq. 
delivered  a  discourse,  in  which  with  his  accustomed  ability  and  delicacy, 
he  traced  the  heaven  born  Pilgrims,2  through  the  immense  toils,  hard- 
ships and  perils,  they  were  compelled  to  conflict  with,  from  debilitating 
scarcity,  and  pestilential  disease,  from  the  rage  of  the  elements,  and  the 
desolating  sword  of  the  wilderness,  from  the  first  impression  of  their 
feet,  on  the  shores  of  this  new  world,  until  their  settlement  assumed  the 
face  of  security,  and  in  a  natural  as  well  as  moral  sense,  "  the  wilderness 
blossomed  as  the  rose."  In  fact,  this  discourse,  will  be  a  valuable  ac- 
quisition as  a  picturesque  and  correct  historical  epitome,  of  one  of  the 
most  stupendous  enterprizes,  recorded  in  the  annals  of  time,  and  effected 
by  a  set  of  ivorthies,  who  exhibited  a  hardihood  of  character,  and  a  dig- 
nified christian  philanthropy,  unknown  in  the  systems,  or  to  the  feelings, 
of  infidel  philosophers. 

The  services  concluding,  with  another  ode,  sung  on  former  similar 
occasions;  a  very  large  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Plymouth,  with 
strangers  of  the  first  distinction,  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  met  at 
Mr.  Wetherell's  and  were  richly  regaled,  from  a  table  plentifully  fur- 
nished, .  .  . 


1  T.  M.  Harris's  Discourse  (1808),  p.  32. 

2  This  word  appeared  for  the  first  time  at  Plymouth  in  the  oration  delivered 
that  day  by  Judge  Davis,  who  said:  "Driven  by  storms,  or  deceived  by  their 
6hip  master,  instead  of  their  place  of  destination,  this  spot  is  selected  for  settle- 
ment, and  this  day  completes  one  hundred  and  eighty  years,  since  your  soil  was 
first  impressed  by  the  weary  feet  of  those  illustrious  pilgrims"  (in  J.  Morse  and 
E.  Parish,  Compendious  History  of  New  England,  1804,  p.  375). 
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After  this  congenial  entertainment,  the  following  toasts  were  drank 
by  the  company  with  great  cordiality.  .  .  . 

The  memory  of  the  governors  Carver,  Winslow,  Prince  and  Bradford.  In  whom 
were  eminently  combined,  the  suavity  of  a  Sumner,  the  intelligence  of  a  Bowdoin, 
the  fortitude  of  a  Trumbull,  and  the  energy  of  a  Gilman.1  .  .  . 

The  memory  of  the  intrepid  Captain  Miles  Standish,  who,  by  his  active  vigi- 
lance, in  shielding  the  illustrious  Pilgrims,  from  the  remorseless  tomahawk, 
merited,  like  Lincoln2  the  appellation  of  the  christian  hero.  .  .  . 

The  Boston  pilgrim  society.3  Descended  from  the  same  renowned  origin,  may 
no  other  emulation  be  known,  than  a  solicitude  of  superior  excellence. 

Toasts  were  also  drunk  to  John  Adams,  Governor  Strong,  Massa- 
soit,  Uncas,  the  memory  of  Dr.  Belknap;  and  "A  splendid  ball  in 
the  evening,  in  which  the  ladies,  brightened  by  their,  charms,  the 
scene  of  hilarity,  closed  the  celebration;  and  perfect  decency  and 
rational  enjoyment  were  the  order  of  the  day."  4 

In  1801  an  interesting  piece  of  pageantry5  was  performed: 


1  Increase  Sumner,  Governor  of  Massachusetts;  James  Bowdoin,  Governor 
of  Massachusetts;  Jonathan  Trumbull  (H.  C.  1759),  Governor  of  Connecticut; 
John  Taylor  Gilman,  Governor  of  New  Hampshire. 

2  Presumably  the  reference  is  to  Gen.  Benjamin  Lincoln. 

3  Though  called  the  "Boston  pilgrim  society,"  I  do  not  understand  that  those 
who  celebrated  Forefathers'  Day  in  Boston  had  a  regular  organization. 

4  Columbian  Centinel,  December  31,  1800,  p.  1. 
e  In  a  book  just  published  Ralph  Davol  says: 

A  procession  through  the  streets  of  floats,  on  which  historic  occasions  are 
rigidl3r  impersonated  by  "live  people  trying  to  lock  like  dead  ones,"  is  commonly 
called  a  pageant  in  America,  for  example  at  Philadelphia,  or  the  Hudson- 
Fulton  celebration.  .  .  .  Research  as  to  the  beginning  of  modern  American 
Pageants  indicates  that  the  spirit  was  manifest  as  early  as  1627  at  the  Merry 
Mount  revels.  The  Meschianza  given  by  British  soldiers  at  Philadelphia  in 
the  Revolution  was  an  old  English  pageant.  The  first  use  of  the  name  "pageant " 
the  writer  has  been  able  to  find  applied  to  a  community  festival  in  America  was 
at  Marietta,  Ohio,  (1888).  This  was  before  modern  pageants  became  the  rage 
in  England  (Handbook  of  American  Pageantry,  1914,  pp.  27,  31). 

Mr.  Davol  does  not  say  when  the  procession  of  floats  at  Philadelphia  took 
place,  but  perhaps  he  refers  to  the  one  that  occurred  there  on  July  4,  1788, 
of  which  a  description,  beginning  as  follows,  will  be  found  in  the  Columbian 
Magazine  for  July,  1788: 

ON  Friday  the  fourth  day  of  July,  1788,  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  in 
commemoration  of  the  great  event  of  American  Independence,  and  in 
honour  of  the  ratification  of  the  Federal  Constitution  by  Ten  of  the  United 
States,  presented  the  most  brilliant  and  interesting  spectacle  that  ever  oc- 
curred in  the  annals  of  the  new  world,  and  which  has  scarcely  been  surpassed  by 
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Plymouth,  Dec.  25. 

The  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  our  ancestors,  at  Plymouth,  was 
celebrated  here  on  the  22d  inst.  with  filial  piety,  and  affectionate  regard. 
The  usual  procession  was  formed,  headed  by  the  public  officers,  and 
consisting  of  the  inhabitants  of  all  ages,  with  many  gentlemen  of  dis- 
tinction from  the  vicinity,  preceded  by  Capt.  Turner's  independent 
company,  in  complete  uniform;  and  making  a  circuit  round  the  town, 
escorted  the  officiating  clergyman,  accompanied  by  several  of  his  re- 
spectable brethren,  to  the  meeting-house  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kendall. 
After  a  solemn  address  to  Heaven,  and  singing  an  appropriate  ode,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Allyne,  of  Duxborough,  in  a  well  chosen  discourse,  delighted 
a  crouded  audience,  by  pourtraying  with  great  energy  of  illustration, 
the  exalted  character  of  the  Pilgrims,  .  .  .  The  solemnities  of  public 
worship  being  ended,  the  gentlemen  were  sumptuously  regaled  with  all 
the  varieties  of  fish  and  wild  meat  the  climate  affords  at  this  season,  at 
Old  Colony,  and  Freedom  Halls;  no  one  room  being  spacious  enough  to 
accommodate  the  whole  company.  After  dinner,  the  following  toasts 
were  drank  at  Old  Colony  Hall:  .  .  . 


the  splendor  of  the  ancient  or  modern  triumphs  of  Asia  or  of  Europe  (ii.  391- 
400). 

Fifty-eight  trades  and  professions  were  represented,  and  "The  number  of 
persons  in  the  procession  has  been  calculated  (but  we  think  too  low)  at  5000, 
and  it  is  likewise  said  that  there  were  about  17,000  on  Union  Green71  (ii.  400). 
This,  however,  was  not  the  earliest  procession  of  the  sort.  The  Federal  Consti- 
tution was  ratified  by  the  Massachusetts  Convention  on  February  6,  1788, 
and  on  February  8th  a  huge  procession  of  trades  took  place  in  Boston.  This, 
declared  the  Massachusetts  Centinel  of  February  9th,  was  "an  exhibition,  to 
which  America  has  never  witnessed  an  equal;  and  which  has  exceeded  any  thing 
of  the  kind,  Europe  can  boast  of"  (viii.  169.  See  also  the  issue  of  February 
13th,  viii.  174).  "The  Processions  in  our  Capitals,"  said  the  Massachusetts 
Spy  of  August  7,  1788,  "have  hitherto  been  novelties  in  this  country.  That  at 
Boston,  on  account  of  the  State's  adopting  the  Federal  Constitution,  was  the 
first  —  since  which  almost  every  capital  town  in  the  United  States,  among  other 
demonstrations  of  joy  for  the  Federal  Constitution,  have  produced  a  Proces- 
sion" (p.  1/4). 

The  word  "pageant,"  which  Mr.  Davol  has  not  found  in  this  country  earlier 
than  1888,  was  employed  in  a  somewhat  unexpected  quarter  in  1852,  when 
Lieutenant  John  W.  Gunnison  described  under  that  name  the  dedication  by 
the  Mormons  of  their  temple  at  Nauvoo  just  before  being  driven  from  that  place 
in  1840,  and  "the  presentation"  at  Salt  Lake  City,  a  few  years  later,  "to  the 
governor  of  Deseret  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  their  own, 
for  his  and  his  successors'  guardian  care"  (The  Mormons,  or,  Latter-Day  Saints, 
pp.  132,  13S).  The  word  also  occurs,  applied  to  celebrations  on  Pope  Night, 
as  early  as  1752  (Massachusetts  Archives,  xlvii.  357). 
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An  Indian,  dressed  in  the  habilaments  of  a  sachem,  met  Capt.  Turner 
in  the  place  where  Massasoit  was  first  discovered,  and  the  emblems  of 
peace  and  friendship,  which  were  interchanged,  brought  into  view,  an 
interesting  scene,  that  existed  soon  after  the  arrival  of  our  ancestors. 
A  sprightly  ball  at  Old  Colony  Hall,  in  which  the  ladies,  by  their  par- 
ticipation, heightened  the  social  enjoyment,  crowned  the  anniversary 
festival.1 

In  1802  among  the  toasts  were  the  following: 

Christianity  and  the  Clergy:  —  Washington  believed — Adams  be- 
lieves, and  what  if  Tom  Paine  and  his  friend 2  do  not  believe? 

May  the  New-England  sun  of  federalism,  which  illumines  a  Strong,  a 
Trumbull,  a  Oilman,  and  a  Tichenor,  no  longer  suffer  a  partial  eclipse  in 
the  state  of  Rhode-Island.3 

Our  Suchtash  and  our  Chowder  \*  —  May  they  never  be  supplanted  by 
the  soup-meagre  of  France,  or  the  revolutionary  whiskey  of  the  ancient 
dominion. 

The  memory  of  a  Belknap,  a  Phillips,  a  Lowell,  and  a  Minot 5  — 
Worthy  of  being  enrolled  among  New-England  Sages. 

The  President  of  these  United  States  —  May  he,  by  his  future  ad- 
ministration, prove  that  he  has  at  heart  the  good  of  his  country.6 

In  1803  the  Rev.  John  T.  Kirkland  delivered  "a  pathetic  prayer 
and  very  excellent  discourse;"  from  "this  mental  feast,  about  one 
hundred  gentlemen,  with  grateful  hearts,  retired  to  the  'Feast  of 
Shells/  7  which  displayed  a  sumptuous  variety,  consisting,  not  of 
clams  and  succatash  alone,  but  of  the  more  delicious  rarities  of  the 
soil  and  forest :  —  nor  was  the  table  abandoned  until  the  cheering 
glass,  accompanied  by  the  usual  number  of  toasts,  both  appropriate 
and  patriotic,  closed  the  interesting  scene;"  in  the  evening,  "the 


1  Columbian  Centinel,  December  30,  1801,  pp.  2-3. 

2  The  allusions  here  are  to  the  English  Thomas  Paine  and  Thomas  Jefferson. 

3  Caleb  Strong,  Governor  of  Massachusetts;  Isaac  Tichenor,  Governor  of 
Vermont. 

4  The  earliest  example  of  chowder  quoted  in  the  Oxford  English  Dictionary 
is  under  date  of  1762.  Versified  "Direction's  for  making  a  Chouder"  were 
printed  in  the  Boston  Evening  Post  of  September  23,  1751,  p.  2/1. 

5  Rev.  Jeremy  Belknap;  Samuel  Phillips  (H.  C.  1771),  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  Massachusetts;  John  Lowell  (H.  C.  1760);  George  Richards  Minot  (H.  C. 
1778). 

6  New  England  Palladium,  December  28,  1802,  pp.  2-3. 

7  For  this  term,  rarely  met  with  at  Plymouth,  see  p.  327,  below. 
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decorated  Hall  was  crouded  by  a  brilliant  assembly  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  the  progeny  of  the  Pilgrims; "  and  among  the  "toasts 
drank  by  the  younger  sons  of  the  Pilgrims  in  the  Town  House"  were  the 
following : 

3.  "The  enlightened  government  of  France."  —  May  it  be  remu- 
nerated for  the  quit-claim  of  Louisiana,  while  our  citizens  "manage 
their  own  affairs  in  their  oicn  way,  unopposed  by  fiscal  exactions." 

7.  "The  daughters  of  pierless  dames."  l  —  May  they  never  put  off 
the  swaddling  clothes  of  their  pristine  virtue,  in  exchange  for  the  habli- 
ments  of  a  Walstoncraft.2 

In  1804  it  was  "a  proud  reflection,  that  native  hymns  and  odes 
furnished  the  songs,  and  the  joy  of  the  day;"  and  in  the  afternoon 
"a  large  company  of  citizens,  and  literary  strangers,  partook  of  an 
elegant  dinner,  where  the  moral  and  votive  festivity  of  the  enter- 
tainment was  occasionally  enlivened  by  the  following  toasts;  and 
a  brilliant  Ball  ' sent  away  the  night  in  song:'" 

6.  John  Adams,  late  President  of  the  United  States :  —  Whose  pri- 
vate rectitude  and  honor,  the  slanderous  tongue  of  party  has  never 
dared  to  assail.  ...  8.  The  memory  of  Gen.  Hamilton  —  "  whose 
developement  of  truth,  was  lucid  as  its  path."  ...  12.  The  constitu- 
tional power  of  impeachment.  "It  poisons  Justice,  when  the  rancour 
of  party  tinctures  her  current."  .  .  .  The  Upas  of  Monticello.  May 
Judge  Chase  3  keep  to  the  windward.  .  .  .  Johnny  Randolph.*  May 
he  find  it  a  hard  chase  to  run  down  an  independent  Judge.5 

These  toasts  drew  from  a  Boston  Republican  paper  the  following 
comment : 

THE  federalists,  in  every  transaction,  evidence  the  folly  and  incon- 
sistency of  their  conduct.  The  Plymouth  pilgrims  have  carefully 
confined  their  approbation  of  John  Adams  to  his  private  character;  and 
under  this  distinction,  have  presumed  to  screen  their  disapprobation 
of  his  public  acts.  Their  toast  is,  "John  Adams,  late  President  of  the 
U.  S.  whose  private  rectitude  and  honor,  the  slanderous  tongue  of  party 

1  See  Judge  Davis's  ode,  p.  306  note  3,  above.  The  allusion  at  the  close  of  the 
toast  is  of  course  to  Mary  Wollstonecraft  Godwin  (1759-1797). 

2  New  England  Palladium,  December  30,  1803,  p.  2/5. 

3  Judge  Samuel  Chase  was  impeached. 

4  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke. 

6  Columbian  Centinel,  December  29,  1804,  p.  2/4. 
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has  never  dared  to  assail."  This  is  altogether  applied  to  his  private 
"rectitude  and  honor."  But,  in  a  subsequent  toast,  they  reprobate  in 
the  strongest  terms  his  public  conduct;  which  is  thus  evinced  —  "the 
memory  of  Gen.  Hamilton,  whose  developement  of  truth,  was  lucid  as 
its  path."  —  Every  man  knows  what  Hamilton  wrote  about  Mr.  Adams: 
if  then  he  was  accurate  in  what  he  said,  surely  Mr.  A.  was  of  all  men 
the  most  improper  person  for  President.  Thus  glares  the  inconsistency 
of  these  modern  pilgrims  —  Hamilton  was  "  lucid  in  the  developement 
of  truth,"  when  he  calumniated  Mr.  Adams  in  his  political  reputation!! l 

In  the  following  letter  we  have  a  suggestion  that  was  not  car- 
ried into  effect  until  twelve  years  later: 

PILGRIMS. 

THE  important  atchievements  and  pious  examples  of  illustrious 
characters  of  former  times,  are  both  interesting  and  instructive  to 
rising  generations.  Among  the  glorious  events  recorded  in  our  history, 
none  claim  our  grateful  recollection  more,  than  the  pilgrimage  of  our 
venerable  fore-fathers.  As  a  testimony  of  high  respect  for  their  char- 
acters and  memory,  the  anniversary  of  their  landing  and  establishment 
on  our  shores,  should  be  commemorated  as  "the  glory  of  children  are 
their  fathers."  What  scene  can  be  more  interesting  to  the  best  feelings 
of  the  human  heart,  than  a  social  union,  celebrating  the  virtues  and 
recounting  the  sufferings  of  our  pious  ancestors.  While  in  the  full  en- 
joyment of  their  inestimable  inheritance,  let  it  not  be  imagined  that 
prosperity  has  contracted  our  hearts,  or  debased  our  character;  but, 
let  us  pay  our  annual  tribute  to  their  shrine,  and  perpetuate  the  theme 
to  future  generations.  Plymouth  should  be  the  consecrated  spot;  there 
the  footsteps  of  our  fathers,  the  revered  rock,  and  their  more  sacred 
relics  are  proper  objects  to  employ  our  contemplations  and  animate 
our  zeal.  The  duties  of  the  anniversary  have  for  several  years  past  de- 
volved upon  a  few  individuals,  and  although  we  express  no  apprehension 
that  the  genuine  sons  of  the  Pilgrims  will  "be  weary  in  well  doing,"  yet 
inauspicious  circumstances  may  exist  by  which  the  occasion  may  be 
'perverted,  or  the  celebration  discontinued.  It  is  therefore  extremely 
desirable,  that  an  institution  for  the  purpose  should  be  established,  upon 
principles  honorable  to  ourselves,  and  to  those  whose  virtues  we  com- 
memorate. The  writer  would  propose,  that  an  association  be  formed, 
to  be  denominated  the  Pilgrim  Society.     The  number  of  members  to 


1  Independent  Chronicle,  January  3,  1805,  p.  2/4. 
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consist  of  101,  corresponding  with  the  number  of  the  first  settlers. 
Whether  the  members  should  be  selected  from  the  native  inhabitants 
of  the  late  Old  Colony  exclusively,  the  writer  is  not  prepared  to  deter- 
mine; nor  is  he  tenacious  of  the  precise  number,  should  that  be  deemed 
inadequate  to  the  purpose  intended.  The  first  object  of  the  society 
should  be,  to  render  permanent  the  celebration  of  the  anniversary.  — 
By  assessment  or  subscription,  a  fund  should  be  raised,  and  a  proper 
edifice  erected  for  the  festive  occasion.  In  one  of  its  apartments  may 
be  deposited  such  appropriate  portraitures  and  antiquities,  as  can  be 
procured.  A  valuable  collection  might  probably  be  obtained,  by  dona- 
tions from  those  who  are  generously  disposed  to  promote  the  views  of 
the  institution.  A  monument,  erected  contiguous  to  the  edifice,  and 
inscribed  to  the  memory  of  the  Pilgrims,  would  be  a  valuable  acquisi- 
tion. But  the  particular  objects  which  the  institution  may  embrace,  as 
also  the  necessary  arrangements  for  its  formation,  are  reserved  for  future 
consideration.  The  foregoing  observations  are  intended  merely  to 
solicit  attention  to  the  subject.  The  scheme  is  at  present  immature  — 
it  is  expected  that  it  will  receive  improvement,  or  a  more  eligible  one  be 
devised.  A.  B.1 

Plymouth,  Jan.  3,  1807. 

In  1816  the  sermon  was  preached  on  December  22,  which  that 
year  fell  on  Sunday;  but  on  Monday  "a  large  and  respectable  num- 
ber of  citizens  and  strangers,  partook  of  an  excellent  dinner,"  at 
which  "appropriate  toasts  and  occasional  songs  added  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  festival;"  and  "A  splendid  Ball  in  the  evening 
graced  with  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  a  brilliant  collection  of  the 
'Daughters  of  peerless  Dames,'  concluded  the  celebration."  2 

The  following  accounts  of  the  celebrations  in  1817,  1818,  and  1819 
are  given,  because  they  indicate  the  nature  of  the  discourses  de- 
livered in  those  years,  which  were  never  printed. 

THE  PILGRIM  ANNIVERSARY 

Was  celebrated  at  Plymouth,  on  Monday  last,  in  the  usual  appropriate 
style,  and  with  undiminished  interest.  The  severity  of  the  weather  did 
not  prevent  a  full  attendance  on  the  exercises  and  entertainments  of 
the  day.     The  address  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Holley,  corresponded  to  the 


1  Columbian  Centinel,  January  7,  1S07,  p.  2/3. 

2  Columbian  Centinel,  December  28,  1816,  p.  2/3. 
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high  expectations  which  were  entertained,  and  his  admiring  audience 
will  long  cherish  the  remembrance  of  a  performance  in  which  just  and 
elevated  sentiments,  embodied  in  the  happiest  expression,  were  de- 
livered with  peculiar  grace  and  oratorical  ability.  It  was  the  first  visit 
of  Mr.  Holley  to  the  Old  Colony.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  anni- 
versary he  viewed  the  places,  which,  from  any  peculiar  circumstance, 
are  considered  as  the  most  striking  memorials  of  The  Fathers,  and  in 
the  short  interval  between  the  return  from  his  walk  about  town  and 
taking  his  assigned  place  in  the  desk,  he  was  introduced  to  some  aged 
inhabitants,  whose  communications  suggested  considerations,  which 
he  thought  applicable  to  the  occasion.  The  reflections  originating  from 
these  sources,  and  from  ascertaining  his  own  descent  from  an  ancient 
settler  in  the  territory,  formed  an  apt  and  pleasing  introduction  to  his 
Discourse,  and  created  a  sympathy  of  the  happiest  tendency.  The 
eloquent  speaker  was  followed  by  his  audience  with  cheerful,  animated 
and  unremitted  attention  through  the  train  of  refined  and  weighty  con- 
siderations which  he  ingeniously  associated  with  the  subject.  It  will 
not  be  attempted,  in  this  notice,  to  analyze  the  Discourse.  With  its 
fine  polish,  there  was  a  solidity  of  material,  rendering  it  a  most  accept- 
able intellectual  entertainment,  and  we  hope  that  the  request  of  the 
Selectmen,  of  a  copy  for  publication,  will  not  be  denied.1  .  .  . 

LANDING  OF  OUR  FOREFATHERS. 

Plymouth,  Dec.  26,  1818.  The  Landing  of  our  Forefathers  at  Plym- 
outh was  celebrated  at  that  place  on  the  22d  inst.  by  the  inhabitants 
of  that  ancient  town  and  its  vicinity.  —  The  descendants  of  the  Pilgrims, 
forgetting  all  differences  of  party  and  opinion,  united  to  celebrate  the 
occasion  with  an  affectionate  remembrance  of  their  common  origin.  A 
procession  was  formed  at  11  o'clock,  and  escorted  to  the  Meeting-House 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Kendall  by  the  Standish  Guards,  a  new  military  corps, 
under  the  command  of  Capt.  Weston,2  who  now  made  their  first  public 
appearance,  and  by  their  correct  discipline  and  military  appearance 
proved  themselves  worthy  of  their  illustrious  name  and  descent.  — The 
anniversary  oration  was  delivered  by  the  Hon.  Wendell  Davis,  of 
Sandwich,  and  gave  high  satisfaction  to  a  crowded  audience.  It  was  an 
animated  and  eloquent  description  of  the  toils  and  sufferings,  the  pious 
resignation  and  triumphant  perseverance  of  our  venerable  Ancestors.3 .  . . 


1  Columbian  Centinel,  December  27,  1817,  p.  2/3. 

2  Coomer  Weston. 

3  Columbian  Centinel,  December  30,  1818,  p.  2/3. 
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Plymouth,  Dec.  25,  1819. 

THE  landing  of  our  Forefathers,  at  Plymouth,  was  celebrated  at 
that  place  by  their  descendants  on  the  22d,  with  filial  gratitude 
and  joy.  The  celebration  was  conducted  by  the  Pilgrim  Society,  which 
has  recently  been  established  to  commemorate  this  distinguished  en- 
terprise, and  to  perpetuate  the  respect,  which  is  due  to  those  illustrious 
men,  who,  surrounded  by  danger  and  exalted  by  religion,  became  the 
founders  of  an  empire.  .  .  .  An  eloquent  and  interesting  address  was 
delivered  by  Francis  C.  Gray  Esq.  of  Boston,  who  delighted  a  crowded 
assembly  by  displaying  the  toils  and  sufferings,  the  ardent  piety  and 
triumphant  perseverance  of  our  venerable  ancestors,  connected  with 
impressive  inculcations  of  maxims,  principles  and  practice  correspond- 
ing to  the  illustrious  model  suggested  by  the  occasion.1  .  .  . 

It  is  usually  stated  that  the  first  celebration  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Pilgrim  Society 2  was  in  1820,  when  Daniel  Webster  delivered 

1  Columbian  Centinel,  December  29,  1819,  p.  2/2. 

2  In  1832  Thacher  said:  "1820.  —  As  the  present  year  closes  the  second 
century  since  the  pilgrim  fathers  first  landed  on  our  shores,  a  respectable  number 
of  inhabitants  of  this  town,  impelled  by  a  sense  of  duty  and  pious  gratitude  to 
divine  Providence,  have  instituted  a  society,  which  was  by  our  legislature  in- 
corporated February  24th,  by  the  name  of  Pilgrim  Society"  (p.  246).  In  1847  a 
writer  stated  that  "a  society  was  formed,  November  9,  1819,  by  the  name  of  the 
'Old  Colony  Pilgrim  Society/  and  immediately  went  into  operation.  ...  On 
February  24,  1820,  the  Society  was  incorporated  and  made  a  body  politic,  by 
the  name  of  the  'Pilgrim  Society.'  .  .  .  The  'Landing  of  our  Forefathers'  was 
first  celebrated  by  the  Pilgrim  Society  December  22,  1820,  that  being  the  com- 
pletion of  the  second  century  since  the  settlement  of  New  England,  or  the  land- 
ing of  the  Pilgrims"  (New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,  i.  119). 

The  following  is  a  correct  statement  of  what  occurred.  The  first  entry  in 
the  records  of  the  Pilgrim  Society  states  that  at  a  meeting  of  certain  citizens 
of  Plymouth  at  the  house  of  Joshua  Thomas  on  November  9,  1819,  it  was 
voted  "  To  form  a  society  for  the  above  purpose  (to  commemorate  the  Landing 
of  the  Fathers  in  the  Town  of  Plymouth)."  The  next  entry  is,  "Voted,  That 
the  name  of  the  society  be  the  Old  Colony  Pilgrim  Society."  A  committee 
was  then  appointed  to  obtain  an  act  of  incorporation  at  the  next  session  of  the 
General  Court,  which  began  on  January  12,  1S20;  and  "An  Act  to  incorporate 
the  Pilgrim  Society"  was  passed,  and  was  approved  by  the  Governor  on  Jan- 
uary (not  February)  24,  1820.  The  first  section  enacted  "That  John  Watson, 
Joshua  Thomas,  Beza  Hayward,  William  Davis,  and  Barnabas  Hedge,  ...  be, 
and  they  hereby  are  incorporated  into  a  society,  by  the  name  of  the  Pilgrim 
Society,"  etc.  The  second  section  enacted  "That  the  time  and  place,  for  hold- 
ing the  first  meeting  of  said  society,  may  be  appointed  by  any  three  of  the 
aforementioned  persons,  by  giving  their  notice  thereof,  in  the  Columbian  Centi- 
nel, printed  in  Boston,"  etc.  (Laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
1822,  pp.  309-310;    Private  and  Special  Statutes  of    the    Commonwealth  of 
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his  famous  oration;  but  the  last  extract  shows  that  the  celebration 
of  1819  was  "conducted  by"  the  Pilgrim  Society,  on  which  occasion 
Mr.  Gray,  the  orator,  gave  a  toast  to  "The  Pilgrim  Society  —  in- 
stituted in  honor  of  the  Forefathers,  may  it  be  durable  as  their  fame." 
On  the  same  day,  also,  "an  elegant  standard,  with  appropriate  em- 
blems, the  gift  of  some  gentlemen  of  Plymouth,  was  presented  to 
the  Standish  Guards,  from  the  rock  of  our  Forefathers,  by  John 
Watson,  Esq.;"  and  "the  usual  sequel  to  the  entertainments  of 
this  anniversary,  a  Ball,  in  the  evening,  gave  a  cheerful  close  to  the 
exercises  of  the  day."  * 

Massachusetts,  1823,  v.  334).  Accordingly,  the  following  notice  was  inserted 
in  the  Columbian  Centinel  of  May  10,  1820  (p.  3/1): 

PILGRIM    SOCIETY. 

THE  Subscribers  being  authorized  by  an  act,  entitled,  an  act  "to  incorporate 
the  Pilgrim  Society,"  to  appoint  the  time  and  place  for  the  holding  the 
first  meeting  of  said  Society;  hereby  give  notice,  that  a  meeting  of  said  Society 
will  be  held  at  the  Court-House,  in  Plymouth,  on  THURSDAY,  eighteenth 
day  of  May  instant,  ten  of  the  clock,  A.M.  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  such 
Officers  as  may  be  deemed  expedient;  of  establishing  such  bye-laws,  as  may  be 
necessary  to  regulate  said  Society,  and  of  acting  and  doing  all  other  matters 
and  things,  requisite  to  carry  the  objects  of  the  association  into  effect. 

JOHN    WATSON, 
JOSHUA    THOMAS, 
BEZA   HAYWARD, 
WILLIAM    DAVIS, 
BARNABAS   HEDGE. 
Plymouth,  May  5,  1820. 

No  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  between  November  9,  1819,  and  May  18, 
1820;  and  the  records  of  the  Society  state  that  the  latter  meeting  was  "  To 
organize  the  Society  under  the  act  of  incorporation."  Hence  it  is  impossible  to 
say  exactly  when  the  committee  appointed  to  obtain  an  act  of  incorporation 
concluded  to  alter  the  name  from  the  Old  Colony  Pilgrim  Society  to  the  Pil- 
grim Society;  but  the  passage  quoted  in  the  text  shows  that  the  change  must 
have  taken  place  before  December  22,  1819.  A  notice,  beginning  as  follows, 
was  printed  in  the  Columbian  Centinel  of  June  21,  1820  (p.  2/3): 

PILGRIM   SOCIETY. 

The  Anniversary  of  the  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth,  in  the  month 
of  December,  1620,  has  been  publicly  celebrated  in  that  ancient  town  for  a 
series  of  years.  Considerations  connected  with  that  memorable  event,  have 
given  rise  to  the  "  Pilgrim  Society."   .  .   . 

The  following  officers  of  the  Society  were  chosen  the  29th  May:  .  .  . 

1  Mr.  Watson's  address  and  the  reply  of  Ensign  Randall  are  printed  in  the 
Columbian  Centinel  of  December  29,  1819,  p.  2. 
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Of  the  celebration  in  1820  we  read  that  "The  ball  in  the  evening 
was  attended  by  more  than  600,  of  all  ages;  and  the  costume  of  the 
Ladies  was  at  once  beautiful  and  uniform;  uniting  to  real  elegance 
the  simplicity  of  their  venerable  foremothers;"  and  that  among  the 
toasts  drunk  were  the  following: * 

8.  New  England's  Worthies  —  and  the  memory  of  their  illustrious 
biographers  —  Belknap  and  Eliot. 

9.  The  character  of  William  Penn. 

The  memory  of  Lady  Arabella  Johnson,2  the  Queen  of  the  Pil- 
grims, and  a  Martyr  in  their  cause. 

The  memory  of  Gov.  Winthrop;  the  friend  and  protector  of  the 
Plymouth  Pilgrims. 

The  memory  of  Gov.  Endicott;  worthy  to  be  the  Chief  Magistrate 
of  a  Colony  of  Puritans.3 

Boston  Celebrations 

The  following  letter  was  printed  in  the  Boston  Gazette  of  Decem- 
ber 28,  1772  (p.  2/3): 

Messi'rs  Edes  &  Gill, 

I  Was  Yesterday  informed  that  the  Inhabitants  of  the  ancient  Town 
of  Plymouth  celebrated  the  Anniversary  of  the  Landing  of  their  An- 
cestors in  that  Town,  in  a  Manner  which  demonstrated  their  Sense  of 
the  invaluable  Blessings  of  that  Liberty  for  which  their  Fathers  left 
their  native  Country;  and  also  their  Gratitude  to  the  supreme  Disposer 
of  all  Events,  under  whose  Direction  they  steered  to  this  new  World, 
and  by  whose  Assistance  their  arduous  Undertaking  was  so  happily  ac- 
complished —  The  whole  Colony  of  Plymouth  are  under  indispensable 
Obligations  to  be  ever  mindful  of  those  Vertues  which  so  eminently  dis- 
tinguished their  illustrious  Progenitors. — Nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  the 
respectable  Town  of  Salem,  the  most  ancient  Settlement  in  what  was 
called  the  Massachusetts  Colony,  can  suffer  the  memorable  Day  to 
pass  unnoticed,  in  which  their  ever  honored  Predecessors  first  reached 


1  Columbian  Centinel,  December  27,  1S20,  p.  2/5-6. 

2  Lady  Arbella  Johnson,  daughter  of  Thomas  Clinton  (alias  Fiennes),  third 
Earl  of  Lincoln,  and  her  husband  Isaac  Johnson  came  with  Winthrop  in  1630, 
the  admiral  (or  most  considerable  snip)  of  his  fleet  having  received  her  name. 
Both  she  and  her  husband  died  shortly  after  their  arrival. 

3  For  a  bibliography  of  .the  Plymouth  discourses,  see  pp.  384-391,  below. 
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the  American  Shore:  And  the  most  publick  Demonstration  of  their 
Thankfulness  to  the  great  Governor  of  the  Universe,  as  well  as  a  firm 
and  steady  Resolution  to  do  all  in  their  Power  to  transmit  to  their 
Posterity  the  noble  Birthrights  derived  from  those  Ancestors — is  what 
God  and  their  Fellow  Countrymen  have  the  justest  Right  to  expect 
from  them. 

PHILADELPHUS. 
Nahant  Beach,  Dec.  24,  1772. 

This  suggestion  appears  to  have  fallen  on  deaf  ears.  But  in  1797 
the  Rev.  Jeremy  Belknap  and  others  are  said  to  have  held  a  private 
celebration  in  honor  not  of  the  first  settlers  at  Salem  or  at  Boston 
but  of  those  at  Plymouth,  though  of  this  I  have  been  unable  to  find  a 
contemporary  account.  In  1798,  however,  a  public  celebration  took 
place.  Up  to  this  time,  as  already  pointed  out,  the  Plymouth  cele- 
brations had  always  been  dignified  and  free  from  partizan  politics, 
but  at  once  the  Boston  celebrations  became  a  high  Federalist  car- 
nival. In  an  interleaved  copy  of  Thomas's  Almanack  for  1798,  the 
Rev.  John  Eliot  recorded:  "Dec.  22.  Dined  Concert  Hall.  Feast 
of  Shells."  1  In  the  Massachusetts  Mercury  of  December  25  ap- 
peared this  — ; 

APOLOGY. 


It  is  with  regret  that  we  feel  ourselves  obliged  to  omit  the  details 
of  the  celebration  of  the  most  important  day  in  our  History  —  the  ar- 
rival of  our  Forefathers.  They  are  in  Press  and  situated  exactly  in  the 
place  of  the  preceeding  News  —  and  was  the  only  matter  which  could  be 
withdrawn  without  a  total  derangement  of  our  form.  I^^They  shall 
appear  on  Friday  (p.  2/4). 

In  the  Columbian   Centinel  of  December  26  was  printed  this 
announcement : 

TO  OUR  READERS. 


We  are  necessitated  to  defer  many  articles  intended  and  pre- 
pared for  this  day  —  Amongst  others  the  particulars  of  "  The  Feast  of 
the  Sons  of  the  Pilgrims"  (p.  2/4). 

1  I  am  indebted  to  our  associate  Mr.  Worthington  C.  Ford  for  suggesting  that 
something  might  be  found  in  Eliot's  interleaved  almanacs,  but  unfortunately 
there  was  nothing  in  them  relating  to  the  meeting  said  to  have  taken  place  in 
1797. 
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The  following  account  appeared  in  the  Massachusetts  Mercury 
of  December  28: 

TOASTS 

DRANK  AT  THE  CELEBRATION  OF  OUR 

COUNTRY'S  NATIVITY. 

The  177th  Anniversary  of  the  arrival  of  our  Forefathers  at  Plymouth, 
was  celebrated  by  a  respectable  Company  at  Concert  Hall,  on  Saturday 
last.  Gen.  Lincoln  presided,  and  Joseph  Russell,  Esq.  was  Vice 
President.  A  Dinner,  composed  of  similar  food  to  what  sustained  our 
renowned  Predecessors,  in  the  arduous  task  of  commencing  our  Country, 
was  provided.  The  Hall  was  decorated  with  the  sacred  Portraits  and 
bright  Swords  of  our  pious  and  brave  Ancestors.  The  Independent 
Spirit  of  their  Sires,  is  fully  inherited  by  their  sons.  The  innovations 
of  the  Mother  Country  were  opposed  with  a  Courage  which  commands 

Success nor  is  the  same  energy  wanting  to  repel  the  attempts  of 

any  other  Power.     The  Genius,  Integrity  and  Patriotism  of  this  large 
and  respectable  Company  is  amply  evidenced  by  the  following  Toasts. 

"  The  Pilgrims  of  Ley  den."  —  May  the  Empire  which  has  sprung  from  their 
labours  be  permanent  as  the  rock  of  their  landing. 

John  Robinson,  of  whom  it  was  declared  hard  to  judge  whether  he  delighted  most 
in  having  such  a  people,  or  they  in  having  such  a  pastor. 

Governor  Carver  —  The  leader  of  the  illustrious  band,  and  an  early  victim  to 
the  hardships  of  their  enterprize. 

Governor  Bradford.  —  Who  sought  to  avoid,  not  to  obtain  office;  a  man  of 
fidelity  and  honor. 

William  Brewster,  ruling  elder  —  to  whom  his  Bible  and  his  arms  were  alike 
familiar. 

Edward  Winslow.  —  Who,  "excellent  in  parts  and  wisdom,"  in  all  his  diplo- 
matic conduct,  "cleared  the  country  from  blame  and  dishonor." 

Miles  Standish.  —  The  military  commander  of  the  Pilgrims,  foremost  in 
every  hazardous  enterprize,  brave  in  combat,  and  forbearing  in  victory. 

John  Winthrop.  —  Father  and  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  "who  overcame 
others  by  overcoming  himself,"  and  also  had  the  honor  of  being  callumniated  by 
the  Jacobins  l  of  his  time. 

The  swords  of  Endicott  and  Standish,  by  which  the  first  Sedition  Pole  in  New- 
England  was  demolished. 

The  goodly  land,  which  God  has  given  us.    May  we  never  surrender  it  to  Satan. 

The  Liberty  of  our  Forefathers,  "a  civil,  moral,  federal  liberty,"  a  liberty  for 
that  only  which  is  just  and  good.2 

1  Those  who  sympathized  with  France  were  so  called  by  the  Federalists. 

2  In  1645  Winthrop  said:  "  For  the  other  point  concerning  liberty,  I  observe 
a  great  mistake  in  the  country  about  that.  There  is  a  twofold  liberty,  natural  (I 
mean  as  our  nature  is  now  corrupt)  and  civil  or  federal "  (Journal,  1908,  ii.  238). 
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May  all  movers  of  Sedition,  and  lords  of  mis-rule,  whether  native  or  imported, 
meet  the  fate  of  Oldham  and  Morton,  of  Mount  Wallaston ! x 

Our  Fore-Mothers:  —  let  their  heroism,  patience,  and  conjugal  love  be  conse- 
crated to  everlasting  esteem  and  imitation. 

To  the  revered  memory  of  our  lamented  divine,  biographer,  and  historian,  Dr. 
Belknap,  who  has  conducted  us  thro'  the  pleasant  paths  of  ancient  times. 

The  spirit  of  the  Old  Colony  Executive,2  who  for  a  present  of  Arrows  and  a 
Snake-skin,  from  a  savage  enemy,  returned  powder  and  ball,  with  this  answer  — 
"If  you  wish  war,  you  may  have  it"  I 

The  Federal  Constitution:  like  the  "shallop  of  our  fathers,"  may  it  find  a 
" Rock"  and  a  shelter  in  Old  Colony  virtues  and  principles! 

The  President  of  the  United  States.3  —  In  the  glorious  work  of  animating  and 
guiding  the  patriotic  spirit  of  his  country,  may  he  go  on  and  prosper ! 

Lieut.  General  Washington.  —  May  his  sword  be  successfully  wielded  against 
foreign  insolence  and  oppression,  and  the  hero  of  American  liberty  yet  have  the 
satisfaction  of  again  contemplating  in  his  retirement,  the  independence  and 
prosperity  of  his  country.4 

John  Jay.  —  May  the  lasting  happiness  and  gratitude  of  his  country,  and  the 
plaudits  of  an  admiring  world,  be  the  recompense  of  his  talents,  patriotism,  and 
services. 

Alexander  Hamilton.  —  May  the  future  services  of  this  luminary  of  our  western 
hemisphere  be  as  useful  and  brilliant  as  the  past. 

Governor  Sumner.  —  May  he  long  enjoy  the  rich  reward  of  the  love  and  rever- 
ence of  his  countrymen. 

Chief  Justice  Dana.5  —  May  his  fame  be  as  permanent  as  our  law,  and  our  law 
as  pure  as  his  integrity. 

Timothy  Pickering.  —  The  Rock  of  State,  firm  while  Frenchmen  froth  around 
its  base. 

Oliver  Wolcott*  —  When  French  men  or  the  friends  of  Frenchmen  come  to  our 
treasury,  may  he  keep  the  key. 

Buonaparte,  and  his  army.  —  May  they  wander  in  the  wilderness  of  Egypt 
without  manna  to  feed,  or  the  brazen  serpent  to  heal  them, 

The  Red  Sea.  —  May  it  continue  faithful  to  the  cause  of  God  and  men,  if  the 
modern  Egyptians  should  attempt  its  passage. 

The  military  and  naval  establishments  of  the  United  States.  —  May  they  be 
encreased  and  supported  in  proportion  to  our  exigences. 

The  strong  arm  of  government  —  May  it  be  felt  by  intrigaing  aliens,  and 
seditious  citizens.7 


1  John  Oldham,  who  came  in  the  Anne  in  1623;   and  the  notorious  Thomas 
Morton  of  Merrymount. 

2  Bradford.     The  "present"  came  early  in  1622  from  Canonicus,  the  great 
sachem  of  the  Narragansetts :  see  Bradford's  History  (ed.  Ford),  i.  240-241. 

3  John  Adams. 

4  Washington  had  accepted  the  position  of  Lieutenant-General  and  Com- 
mander-in-Chief on  July  13,  1798. 

6  Francis  Dana  (H.  C.  1762). 

6  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

7  An  allusion  to  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts,  passed  by  Congress  in  1798. 
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The  Apostate  Talleyrand l  —  a  man  by  chance,  a  bishop  by  grace,  and  a  knave 
by  instinct. 

The  following  elegant  and  patriotic  Ode  written  for  the  occasion  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Paine  was  repeatedly  sung  amidst  the  most  unbounding 
applause.2 

Paine's  ode,  to  the  tune  of  the  "President's  March,"  z  contained 
eight  stanzas,  of  which  the  second  and  fourth  are  as  follows: 

Round  the  consecrated  rock, 
Conven'd  the  patriarchal  stock, 
And  there,  while  every  lifted  hand 
Affirmed  the  charter  of  the  land, 
The  storm  was  hush'd,  and  round  the  zone 
Of  heaven  the  mystic  meteor  shone; 
Which,  like  the  rainbow  seen  of  yore, 
Proclaim' d  that  slavery's  flood  was  o'er; 
That  pilgrim  man,  so  long  oppress' d, 
Had  found  his  promis'd  place  of  rest. 

CHORUS. 

Sons  of  glory,  patriot  band, 
Swear  to  guard  this  chosen  land! 
To  your  Children  leave  it  free, 
Or  a  desert  let  it  be! 

Heirs  of  Pilgrims,  now  renew 
The  oath  your  fathers  swore  for  you, 
When  first  around  the  social  board, 
Enrich'd  from  Nature's  frugal  hoard, 
The  ardent  vow  to  heaven  they  breath' d 
To  shield  the  rights  their  sires  bequeath' d! 
Let  Faction  from  our  realm  be  hurl'd;  — 
United,  you  defy  the  world;  — 
And,  as  a  tribute,  scorn  to  yield 
The  Worm,  that  blights  your  blossom'd  field! 


1  In  1797  John  Marshall,  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney,  and  Elbridge  Gerry 
had  been  sent  on  an  unsuccessful  mission  —  commonly  known  as  the  "  XYZ 
Mission  "  —  to  France  to  treat  with  Talleyrand.  It  was  then  that  Pinckney 
used  an  expression  that  has  become  famous :  " '  Millions  for  defence,'  "  said 
the  Independent  Chronicle  of  January  28,  1799,  "  '  but  not  a  cent  for  tribute.' 
This  has  been  the  language  of  those  who  are  in  favor  of  War  [with  France]  " 
(P-  2/3). 

2  Massachusetts  Mercury,  December  28,  1798,  p.  2/4.  Thomas  Paine  (H.  C. 
1792),  who  afterwards  (March  8,  1S03)  changed  his  name  to  Robert  Treat 
Paine,  was  the  son  of  Robert  Treat  Paine  (H.  C.  1749)  the  Signer. 

3  See  p.  310  note,  above. 
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CHORUS. 

Sons  of  glory,  patriot  band, 
Swear  to  guard  your  native  land! 
To  your  children  leave  it  free, 
Or  a  desert  let  it  be  !  x 

The  account  promised  by  the  Columbian  Centinel  duly  appeared 
in  the  issue  of  December  29,  and  began  as  follows: 

"THE  HEIRS  OF   THE  PILGRIMS" 

Celebrated  on  Saturday  Dec.  22,  the  177th  Anniversary  of  the  landing 
of  their  Forefathers  at  Plymouth  Rock.  —  As  it  was  the  day  of  the 
nativity  of  New-England,  the  commemorating  banquet  was  attended 
by  a  very  numerous  and  respectable  company,  most  of  whom  were 
lineally  descended  from  the  first  settlers  of  the  Old  Colony.  Gen.  Lin- 
coln presided,  and  Jos.  Russell,  Esq.  was  Vice-President,  at  the  board 
of  the  "Pilgrims,"  which  was  amply  and  characteristically  furnished 
with  every  species  of  wild  food,  which  the  elements  afford,  at  this  period 
of  the  year.  The  portrait  of  the  pious  Wilson,  and  the  swords  of  Carver 
and  Standish  were  conspicuous  among  the  embellishments  of  the  hall; 
and  the  following  toasts  evinced  that  the  spirit  of  the  Old  Colony  patriots 
had  been  bequeathed  to  the  inheritors  of  their  soil  (pp.  2-3). 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  term  Feast  of  Shells 2  at  once  made  its 
appearance,  and  that  the  word  Pilgrim,  as  specifically  applied  to 


1  Massachusetts  Mercury,  December  28,  1798,  p.  4/1. 

2  The  Boston  celebration  perhaps  received  this  name  (see  p.  347,  below) 
in  allusion  to  the  shell-fish  so  often  mentioned  in  early  days.  It  should  be 
pointed  out,  however,  that  the  expressions  "the  shells  of  the  feast,"  "the  shells 
of  joy,"  "the  shell  of  feasts,"  "to  rejoice  in  the  shell,"  "the  hall  of  shells," 
"the  feast  of  shells,"  occur  in  the  Ossianic  poems;  Macpherson  explaining 
that  "  To  rejoice  in  the  shell,  is  a  phrase  for  feasting  sumptuously,  and  drinking 
freely;"  and  further  says:  "The  ancient  Scots,  as  well  as  the  present  High- 
landers, drunk  in  shells;  hence  it  is  that  we  so  often  meet,  in  the  old  poetry, 
with  the  chief  of  shells,  and  the  halls  of  shells."  See  Poems  of  Ossian,  London, 
1805,  ii.  154,  161  note,  201  note,  235  and  note,  297  and  note,  hi.  6-7.  Cf. 
Notes  and  Queries,  11th  Series,  ix.  108,  175.  Oscar  and  Malvina,  a  pantomime 
"taken  from  the  Poems  of  Ossian,"  was  given  at  the  Boston  Theatre  on  March 
14,  1796.  "At  the  opening  of  the  Piece  the  Theatre  represents  the  Hall  of 
Fingal  at  the  Feast  of  Shells"  (Oscar  &  Malvina,  Hamburg,  1795,  p.  6). 

At  all  events,  the  Boston  celebration  was  not  called  the  Feast  of  Shells  in 
reference  to  the  scallop-shell  as  a  pilgrim's  badge.    In  1896  W.  T.  Davis  said: 

The  corner  stone  of  the  canopy  over  the  Rock  was  laid  on  the  2d  of  August, 
1859,  and  the  structure  was  completed  in  1867.' .  .  .  The  use  of  scallop  shells  on 
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an  early  settler,  was  first  used  by  Thomas  Paine  and  immediately 
caught  the  popular  fancy.1 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  gross  partizanship  displayed 
by  the  participants  in  the  celebration  should  have  escaped  criticism. 
A  communication  signed  "Propriety"  appeared  in  the  Independent 
Chronicle  of  December  31 : 

The  "Feast  of  SheUs." 

FOR   THE   CHRONICLE. 

"Several  of  the  Rev.  Clergy  were  'present"  No  doubt  recommended 
by  their  politicks,  suitable  persons  for  such  a  feast,  they  boast  of  feast- 
ing on  such  a  dish  once  in  their  lives.  But  politicks  gave  even  shells  a 
relish.  —  Their  parishioners  complain  that  these  shepherds  feed  them 
with  the  husks  of  politicks  once  a  week,  without  the  least  tincture  of 
truth  to  season  husks  —  though  they  pay  them  weekly  and  well,  to  be 
served  with  Christian  truth,  and  not  with  the  fibs  and  artifices  of  the 
Politician. 

The  Feasts  all  Shell  and  no  Fish,  as  one  would  conclude,  must  have 
ended  with  —  all  Bottle  and  no  Liquor.  —  But  that  was  not  the  case. 
It  was  necessary  there  should  be  wine  and  that  the  best  of  priests'  wine, 
sufficient  for  twenty-nine  Toasts  from  their  priestly  lips,  which  last 
served  to  fit  them  for  a  song  of  the  American  Tom  Paine  to  the  tune  of 
the  President's  march.  .  .  . 

Strange  it  was  that  the  managers  of  that  feast,  should  imagine  that 
those  Heavenly  Pilgrims  could  approve  of  the  practice  of  toasting,  to 
which  they  were  so  much  averse  on  earth.  They  thought  it  to  be  of 
evil  tendency,  and  immoral,  and  therefore  not  to  be  countenanced; 
they  thought  it  could  be  borne  with  only  by  Bachanalian  Topers.  To 
have  heard  29  toasts  given,  must  immediately  have  ended  their  journey 


its  top  was  suggested  by  the  fact  that  this  shell  was  the  emblem  worn  by  the 
Pilgrims  on  their  way  to  the  Holy  Land.  .  .  .  The  first  use  of  the  scallop  shell 
associated  with  the  Plymouth  Pilgrims  was  at  the  anniversary  celebration  in 
1820,  when  at  the  ball  in  the  evening  some  young  ladies  hung  a  shell  suitably 
decorated  on  the  breast  of  Mr.  Webster,  the  orator  of  the  day  (Plymouth  Memo- 
ries of  an  Octogenarian,  pp.  27,  28). 

1  In  E.  C.  Stedman  and  Ellen  M.  Hutchinson's  Library  of  American  Liter- 
ature (1888,  hi.  185)  are  quoted,  under  the  heading  "To  the  Heirs  of  the  Pil- 
grims," twenty-six  lines  from  a  poem  written  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Church  in  1765. 
The  lines  are  correctly  quoted  from  pp.  7-8  of  "The  Times.  A  Poem.  By  an 
American"  (1765),  but  the  heading  under  which  they  appear  in  the  work  cited 
is  of  course  due  to  the  editors. 
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through  this  then  howling  wilderness,  and  carried  them  strait  to  their 
desired  home.1 

But  those  men  of  sobriety  only  perceive  that  they  led  to  tipling,  but 
not  that  they  might  be  improved  by  Tories  and  Courtiers  to  injure  the 
essential  interests  of  a  free  and  virtuous  People.  The  publisher  of  the 
toasts  given  at  the  Feast  of  Shells,  says  that  justice  is  done  to  our  first 
and  later  worthies  with  affection,  cordiality,  and  sincerity.  Yet  as  to 
some  of  those  toasts,  tho'  called  federal,  they  surely  do  not  discover  the 
features  of  a  Pilgrim,  —  I  mean  of  one  traveling  to  the  land  of  purity 
and  peace  —  Such  were  our  venerable  Ancestors.  .  .  . 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  some  of  the  Toasts  and  see  if  they  discover  more 
judiciousness.  .  .  . 

"Alexander  Hamilton.  May  the  future  services  of  this  Luminary  of  the 
Western  hemisphere  be  as  useful  and  brilliant  as  the  past."  —  Astonish- 
ment almost  stops  my  pen.  What!  and  was  there  no  Phineas  present, 
to  take  up  the  faithful  sword  of  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  first  Settlers  and 
which  helped  to  decorate  the  Hall,  and  with  a  laudable  zeal  have 
avenged  the  shameful  insult  offered  in  this  toast  to  the  conjugal  purity 
of  those  Ancient  Worthies?  2  And  why  in  the  name  of  common  decency 
did  not  the  brave  and  virtuous  General  then  in  the  Chair,  give  out  im- 
mediate orders  to  his  Drum  Major  to  go  round  the  Hall  and  beat  to  the 
tune  of — "Drunk  or  sober,  go  to  bed  Tom  —  go  to  bed  Tom"  (pp. 
2-3).3 


1  In  a  letter  to  Sir  Robert  Naunton  dated  November  28,  1619,  Sir  Dudley 
Carleton,  referring  to  Thomas  Brewer,  who  had  charge  of  the  Pilgrim  press 
(cf.  p.  384  note  1,  below)  at  Leyden  (though  he  did  not  come  to  this  country), 
said: 

The  states  fleet  now  prepared  against  the  pirates  could  not  possibly  put  to  sea 
until  this  day;  which  is  the  first  easterly  wind  we  have  had  for  these  six  weeks 
past.  I  hope  it  will  carry  over  sir  William  Zouche  with  mr.  Brewer  to  your 
honour,  who  have  lain  long  together  at  Flushing;  and  his  fellow  Brownists  at 
Leyden  are  somewhat  scandalized,  because  they  hear  sir  William  hath  taught 
him  to  drink  healths  (Letters  from  and  to  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  1775,  p.  423). 

2  The  reference  is  to  Hamilton's  Observations  on  Certain  Documents,  etc., 
1797,  usually  known  as  the  "Reynolds  Pamphlet,"  in  which  he  explained  his 
public  conduct  at  the  expense  of  his  private"  character.  In  the  Independent 
Chronicle  of  January  27,  1803,  there  is  an  allusion  to  "  Maria's  financier  " 
(p.  2/4). 

s  In  the  same  paper  of  January  10,  1799,  "Propriety"  again  wrote:  "The 
Salem  Gazette  contains  the  celebration  of  the  Feast  of  shells,  and  the  printer  has 
honoured  himself  by  shewing  his  regard  to  Propriety,  in  leaving  out  the  exception- 
able toasts,  given  at  that  feast"  (p.  2/4). 
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The  celebration  of  1799  was  thus  described  in  the  Columbian 
Centinel  of  December  25  (p.  3): 

FEAST  OF   THE  "SONS  OF   THE  PILGRIMS." 

The  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  our  Ancestors,  at  Plymouth,  in  1620, 
was  celebrated  in  this  town,  on  Monday  last,  by  a  large  number  of  gen- 
tlemen, who  dined  together  at  Concert-Hall.  The  guests  were  several  im- 
mediate descendants  of  the  first  company  of  emigrants,  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  native  citizens  sprung  from  the  early  settlers  of  Massachusetts,  or  the 
Old  Colony;  or  connected  with  them  by  the  affection  and  respect  they 
bear  to  their  memory.  Stephen  Higginson,  Esq.1  presided;  and  Joseph 
Russell,  and  Peleg  Coffin,  Esquires,  officiated  as  Vice-Presidents. 

The  tables  were  covered  with  a  choice  collection  of  fish,  wild  meats, 
and  birds:  And  a  shell  of  uncommon  size,  borrowed  from  the  Museum 
of  the  Historical  Society,2  adorned  the  head  of  the  table,  containing  the 
appropriate  succatash,  sufficient  for  the  numerous  company. 

The  following  toasts  were  given.  [They  shall  be  given  to  the  public  on 
Saturday.] 

After  the  first  toast,  an  Ode,  in  honor  of  the  Fathers,  was  sung,  with 
suitable  solemnity  by  the  company  to  the  tune  of  Old  Hundred.  Lines 
adapted  to  this  ancient  tune  were  conceived  to  be  well  adapted  to  the 
occasion.  It  was  pleasing  to  recollect  that  our  ancestors  sang  together 
their  sacred  hymns  in  this  tune;  which  on  good  ground  is  supposed  to 
have  been  composed  by  the  celebrated  Reformer,  Martin  Luther.  — 
The  "Plymouth  Ode,"  composed  for  the  celebration  of  the  anniversary 
there,  in  1793,3  was  also  performed;  and  Mr.  Paine's  admired  song  of 
"  Sainted  Shades"  composed  for  the  last  anniversary.4 

1  Born  November  28,  1743;  died  November  22,  1828.  In  his  Life  and  Let- 
ters of  Stephen  Higginson  (1907),  the  late  Col.  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson 
gave  a  brief  account  (pp.  219-229)  of  the  celebrations  in  1801-1804,  drawn  from 
notes  furnished  by  the  present  writer.  Oddly  enough,  "No  allusions  to  these 
festive  occasions  are  apparently  to  be  found  in  Stephen  Higginson's  correspond- 
ence" (p.  229). 

2  Mr.  Grenville  H.  Norcross  writes  me :  "  When  the  Massachusetts  Histori- 
cal Society  began,  it  had  a  Natural  History  attachment,  the  remains  of  which, 
consisting  of  two  pairs  of  horns  and  two  big  '  oyster '  shells,  remained  down  to 
my  time  as  Cabinet  Keeper.  We  offered  the  horns  and  shells  to  the  Boston 
Society  of  Natural  History,  but  they  were  declined."  Later,  they  were  all  given 
to  Dr.  Edwin  H.  Brigham,  who  informs  me  that  they  are  at  his  house  at 
South  Hanover,  that  "  one  shell  is  much  the  larger,"  that  it  weighs  two  hun- 
dred pounds,  and  that  its  capacity  is  "  at  least  a  bushel,  perhaps  more." 

3  An  error  for  1794:  see  p.  30G  note  3,  above. 

4  Sec  p.  32G,  above. 
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The  celebration  of  this  anniversary  leads  us  to  the  tombs  of  our 
Fathers;  and  naturally  excites  some  degree  of  not  unpleasing  sensibility; 
—  But  it  was  the  lot  of  the  company  who  assembled  on  Monday  to  have 
the  soothing  contemplations  on  the  deeds  and  characters  of  the  Fathers, 
overwhelmed  by  the  intelligence  of  a  most  afflicting  event,  which  will 
excite  the  sympathy  of  the  whole  civilized  world.  In  the  forenoon  of 
the  day,  a  rumor  prevailed,  that  WASHINGTON  was  dead!  Before 
noon  it  was  rendered  painfully  certain. 

Common  festivals  upon  such  intelligence  would  have  been  omitted: 
But  the  impressions  arising  from  the  celebration  were  thought  not  in- 
consistent with  a  due  sensibility  to  the  sad  event  which  was  announced. 
The  usual  expressions  of  gaiety  had  no  place;  and  the  guests  appeared 
assembled  rather  for  condolence  than  festivity.  Had  it  been  possible, 
none  could  wish  to  exchange  his  tender  emotions,  for  thoughtless  hilarity; 
since  every  heart  capable  of  sympathy  will  pronounce, 

"  The  broadest  mirth  unfeeling  folly  wears, 
"Less  pleasing  far  than  even  Virtue's  tears." 

At  the  close  of  the  first  Ode  to  the  memory  of  the  Fathers,  a  tribute  of 
respect  was  attempted  to  the  memory  of  the  Great  Man  who  has  fallen. 
As  the  Ode  was  originally  prepared,  it  concluded  with  the  following 
verse: — 

Hail  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  our  race, 

With  grateful  hearts  your  toils  we  trace, 

Oft  as  this  votive  Day  returns, 

We'll  pay  due  honors  to  your  urns. 

After  the  afflicting  intelligence  of  the  day  arrived,  the  following  lines 
were  added, 

Ah!  while  we  gather  round  your  urn, 
Joins  your  blest  band,  great  WASHINGTON.  — 
Hark,  to  that  knell  *  —  a  NATION'S  sighs 
Waft  his  PURE  SPIRIT  to  the  skies. 

*  The  bells  were  then  tolling.1 

In  this  ode,  written  by  Samuel  Davis,  the  term  Pilgrim  Fathers 
occurs  for  the  first  time.2  The  list  of  toasts  promised  by  the  Colum- 
bian Centinel,  duly  appeared  in  the  issue  of  December  28: 

1  Columbian  Centinel,  December  25,  1799,  p.  3. 

2  For  a  memoir  of  Samuel  Davis,  who  was  a  brother  of  Judge  John  Davis,  see 
3  Massachusetts  Historical  Collections,  v.  253-255.  As  there  has  been  confu- 
sion in  regard  to  Judge  Davis's  ode  of  1794,  so  too  has  there  been  with  respect  to 
Samuel  Davis's  ode  of  1799.    An  account  of  the  1845  celebration  at  Plymouth, 
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TOASTS. 

jS^SP*  The  following  are  the  toasts  given  at  the  Feast  of  the  "  Sons  of 
the  Pilgrims,"  at  Concert-Hall,  on  Monday  last. 


i.  np] 


ment  to  the  virtues  of  our  fathers,  durable  as  the  rock  of  their  landing. 
2.  The  President  of  the  United  States  —  The  venerable  Chief,  who  sustains  our 
empire,  by  toils  and  virtues,  like  those  by  which  it  was  acquired.  3.  The  Ad- 
ministration of  the  United  States.  —  May  it  display  the  wisdom  of  Carver,  the 
integrity  of  Bradford,  the  firmness  of  Winslow,  the  piety  of  Brewster,  and 
the  spirit  of  Standish.  4.  The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  —  May  it  ever 
find  Governors  like  the  last;1  resembling  Bradford  and  Winthrop.  — Men  who 
did  not  seek  office,  yet  whom  office  sought;  who  were  willing  to  rule,  and  not 
less  willing  to  be  ruled.  5.  The  Fathers  of  New  England.  —  May  the  healthful 
stamina  of  their  institutions  resist  the  infection  of  insidious  philosophism.  6. 
Antient  maxims  and  antient  manners.  —  May  they  be  duly  respected  by  modern 
policy  and  modern  philosophy.  7.  The  memory  of  our  Ancestors.  —  May  their 
ardour  inspire  and  their  success  encourage  their  descendants  to  maintain  their 
birth-rights,  and  may  all  their  enemies  be  converted  like  Massasoit,  or  suffer 
like  Phillip.  8.  The  American  Judiciary.  —  Lord  Coke's  benediction  to  them, 
"The  gladsome  light  of  jurisprudence,  the  loveliness  of  temperance,  and  the 
solidity  of  justice."  9.  The  American  Navy.  —  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  the 
ocean  it  is  to  defend  bore  our  sires  on  its  bosom.  10.  Those  Foreign  Ministers, 
who,  like  Carver,  "carry  themselves  with  good  discretion,"  and  like  Winslow, 
"clear  the  country  from  blame  and  dishonor."  11.  Our  Envoys  to  France,2  who 
will  remember  that  the  sons,  like  the  fathers,  would  rather  be  blotted  from  the 
book  of  that  republic,  than  "become  marginal  notes  to  a  French  text,  which  is 
yet  but  apocryphal."  12.  The  sixteen  United  Fires.3  —  May  they  burn  bright 
and  pure;  full  of  genial  warmth  to  the  friends  of  our  country,  and  of  deadly  heat 
to  its  enemies.  13.  Correct  systems  in  politics  and  religion;  and  sharp  swords 
to  defend  the  one,  and  sound  sense  to  maintain  the  other.  14.  May  the  doc- 
trine older  than  our  fathers  never  be  forgotten,  that  liberty  of  the  people  is  in- 
separable from   the  authority  of  the  magistrate.     15.    The  prudent   policy  of  our 


written  by  the  Rev.  John  Pierce,  is  printed  in  2  Proceedings  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society,  x.  393^03.  "Then  the  choir,"  wrote  Mr.  Pierce,  "sung  the 
ode  by  Judge  Davis,  written  in  1799"  (p.  396).  An  editorial  note  says,  "Here 
follows  the  well-known  ode,  written  by  the  Hon.  Judge  Davis,  third  President  of 
the  Historical  Society,  beginning  'Sons  of  renowned  sires.'"  This  editorial 
statement  is  correct,  though  Mr.  Pierce  gave  the  year  1799  instead  of  1794  (see 
p.  306  note  3,  above).  Mr.  Pierce  continued:  "The  hymn  then  for  22  December, 
written  by  Judge  Davis,  was  sung  to  Old  100."  An  editorial  note  says,  "Here 
follows  Judge  Davis's  scarcely  less  familiar  hymn,  beginning  '  Hail,  pilgrim  fathers 
of  our  race!' "    The  attribution  of  this  hymn  to  Judge  Davis  was  a  mistake. 

1  Increase  Sumner  died  while  in  office  June  7,  1799. 

2  William  Vans  Murray,  Oliver  Ellsworth,  and  William  Richardson  Davie. 

3  Vermont,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee  had  been  admitted  into  the  Union  in 
1791,  1792,  and  1796  respectively. 
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fathers  —  welcoming  worthy  emigrants  and  refusing  to  the  sons  of  sedition  a 
resting  place  for  their  feet.  16.  The  antient  Town  of  Plymouth.  —  Prosperity  to 
those  who  dwell  around  the  cradle  of  our  country.  17.  GEORGE  WASHING- 
TON—  "  My  father,  my  father;  the  chariots  of  Israel,  and  the  horsemen  thereof." 

VOLUNTEER   TOASTS. 

From  the  Chair.  Whilst  we  celebrate  the  memory  of  our  Fore  Fathers,  may 
we  imitate  their  virtues,  that  we  also  may  be  had  in  remembrance. 

The  memory  of  the  Historian  of  our  Ancestors,  Dr.  Belknap.  —  Devouring 
time  or  barbaric  fury  shall  destroy  marble  monuments;  but  nothing  shall  de- 
molish his  labours. 

The  virtuous  Matrons,  who  attended  the  Pilgrims.  —  The  image  of  their  fair 
example  of  conjugal  love  and  simple  manners  will  never  be  wanting  in  their 
daughters  (pp.  1-2). 

The  names  of  those  who  presided  or  were  present  in  1800  do  not 
appear  in  the  newspaper  accounts  of  that  celebration,  but  among 
the  toasts  drunk  were  the  following: 

6.  May  Federalism,  like  the  Live  Oak,  though  prostrate  prove  the 
country's  best  defense. 

8.  May  the  exulting  notes  of  antifederalism,  like  those  of  the  swan, 
prove  the  prelude  of  its  death. 

10.  May  the  ghosts  of  our  pious  forefathers  walk  during  the  approach- 
ing reign  of  infidelity,  and  deter  the  daring  philosophists  from  attacking 
the  sacred  temple  of  religion.1 

A  correspondent  who  signed  himself  "A.  X."  thus  freed  his  mind 
in  the  Independent  Chronicle  of  December  29  (p.  2/3) : 

The  fag  end  of  the  Faction  described. 

THE  first  settlers  in  New-England  fled  from  the  cruel  hand  of  perse- 
cution. .  .  .  When,  therefore,  the  day  of  their  arrival  is  celebrated  as  a 
festival,  it  ought  to  be  done  in  a  temper  suited  to  the  principles  which 
brought  them  to  this  country.  But  in  a  late  assembly,  which  stiled 
their  entertainment  The  Feast  of  Shells,  that  very  spirit  of  persecution, 
that  malignity  of  heart,  that  superb  haughtiness  of  spirit,  and  that 
same  claim  to  lawless  rule  and  uncontrouled  domination,  which  drove 
our  Ancestors  from  Europe,  were  exhibited  at  full  length. 

The  Feast  of  Shells  was  introduced  some  years  ago  by  a  number  of 

1  Columbian  Centinel,  December  24,  1800,  p.  2/3.  In  the  presidential  election 
of  1800,  Jefferson  and  Burr  received  each  73  electoral  votes,  the  election  thus 
being  thrown  into  the  House  of  Representatives,  where  Jefferson  was  successful. 
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men,  who  wished  to  perpetuate  the  honor  of  the  first  American  emi- 
grants. It  was  not  intended  as  a  political  engine,  to  contaminate  and 
wound  the  true  principles  of  civil  liberty.  Nor  was  it  intended  as  a 
political  measure,  or  for  any  other  purpose,  than  that  of  doing  honor  to 
the  virtues  of  those  who  fled  to  these  shores  for  the  enjoyment  of  freedom. 

The  public  ought  to  be  informed,  that  the  men  who  assumed  the  feast 
this  year,  are  not  the  men  who  originated  it.  That  a  number  of  men, 
whose  politics  have  poisoned  the  sources  of  science,  have  made  even 
their  public  devotion  subservient  to  the  vilest  party  purposes  —  have 
dissolved  the  bands  of  friendship  —  have  subverted  all  sincerity  and 
truth  in  political  communications  —  have,  under  the  mask  of  Federal- 
ism, attempted  to  overthrow  the  best  Constitution  on  earth.  These 
men  contrived  to  collect  themselves,  as  a  party  in  opposition  to  the 
great  body  of  the  people.  To  countenance  their  indecency  and  con- 
temptible abuse,  they  invited  others,  who  perhaps  did  not  know  their 
intentions.  The  toasts  they  drank,  and  all  their  arrangements  was  an 
insult  upon  the  President,  the  Republic  of  America,  and  upon  the  great 
body  of  the  Citizens. 

The  fact  is,  that  this  festival,  as  they  celebrated  it,  was  the  overboil- 
ings  of  their  chagrin  and  disappointment.  They  came  forward  with 
the  torch  of  discord  in  their  hand;  and  the  flame  was  increased  by  the 
oil  of  revenge  and  disappointment. 

The  man  who  presided  at  the  festival,1  has  been  the  avowed  enemy 
of  John  Adams.  He  was  no  greater  friend  to  Washington  before  the 
capture  of  Burgoyne,  than  he  was  to  Samuel  Adams,  John  Hancock 
and  Thomas  Jefferson. 

The  feast  was  supported  by  the  same  men,  who  feasted  Gen.  Ham- 
ilton, when  he  was  lately  in  Boston.  It  was  arranged  with  a  view  to 
support  the  interest  of  a  man,  whose  morals  are  as  infamous,  as  his 
politics  are  dangerous  to  the  American  Republic.  .  .  . 

In  1801  Stephen  Higginson  presided,  while  Joseph  Russell,  Martin 
Brimmer,  and  Peleg  Coffin  assisted  as  vice-presidents;  and  among 
the  guests  were  "  the  Hon.  John  Adams,  Hon.  Timothy  Pickering, 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  the  Hon.  Judges  of  the  Federal  and 
State  Courts,  the  President  and  Professors  of  Harvard  University, 
several  of  the  Rev.  Clergy,  the  Hon.  John  Q.  Adams,  George  Cabot, 
and  Fisher  Ames,   Esquires." 2     The  presence  of    John  Adams, 

1  Possibly  Stephen  Higginson. 

2  Columbian  Centinel,  December  23,  1801,  p.  2/4.  Broadsides  containing 
songs  to  be  sung  at  the  Boston  celebrations  were  sometimes  printed.     Professor 
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Timothy  Pickering,  and  Fisher  Ames  led  the  Independent  Chronicle 
of  December  24  (p.  3/1)  to  declare: 

The  "feast  of  shells,"  we  understand,  was  celebrated  in  this  town, 
on  Tuesday  last,  by  a  number  of  rare  characters.  "Strange  times, 
strange  times  indeed,"  have  come  to  pass !  when  we  can  behold  the  Brain- 
tree  Lion,1  the  Essex  Hyena,  and  the  Dedham  Watch-Dog  quietly 
feeding  in  open  day  within  the  same  enclosure ! ! ! 

The  celebration  of  1802  was  thus  described  in  the  Columbian 
Centinel  of  December  25: 

"SONS  OF   THE  PILGRIMS." 

On  Monday,  the  22d  December,  was  celebrated  in  this  town,  the 
Anniversary  of  Our  Fathers'  landing  at  Plymouth,  Anno  Domini  1620. 
A  hundred  and  one  gentlemen,  the  number  that  arrived  in  the  first 
ships,  sat  down  at  the  "Feast  of  Shells/'  with  those  joyous  and  elevated 
emotions  that  rise  from  contemplating  the  characters  of  great  and  good 
men.  Among  the  distinguished  guests  were  His  Honor  the  Lieut- 
Goveknor,2  Gen.  Lincoln,  The  Hon.  Timothy  Pickering,  the  Officers 

Kittredge  calls  my  attention  to  one  (owned  by  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society)  that  was  evidently  prepared  for  the  celebration  in  1801.  It  is  headed 
11  FESTIVAL  of  the  SONS  of  the  PILGRIMS,"  and  contains  four  songs:  that 
of  Judge  Davis  in  1794  (wrongly  dated  1793),  that  of  Samuel  Davis  in  1799 
(without  date  or  name  of  the  author),  that  of  Paine  in  1798  (wrongly  dated 
1800),  and  that  "  Composed  for  the  Festival  at  Plymouth,  1800."  The  last  was 
printed  in  the  New  England  Palladium  of  January  27,  1801,  p.  3/2,  and  is  stated 
in  W.  S.  Russell's  Airs  of  the  Pilgrims  (1846,  p.  39)  to  have  been  written  by 
Samuel  Davis.  The  Boston  Public  Library  also  owns  a  mutilated  copy  of  the 
same  broadside,  on  which  is  written  in  pencil  "  Four  odes  and  hymns  for  the 
anniv.  festival  at  Plymouth."  But  clearly  the  broadside  was  printed  for  the 
Boston  celebration.  The  Boston  Public  Library  also  owns  a  broadside  that  was 
evidently  prepared  for  the  celebration  in  1802.  It  is  headed  "  FESTIVAL  of 
the  SONS  of  the  PILGRIMS,"  and  contains  five  songs:  the  above  four,  and 
in  addition  an  ode  "  Composed  for  the  Anniversary  Festival  of  the  Sons  of  the 
Pilgrims,  1801."  This  last  was  printed  in  the  New  England  Palladium  of 
December  29,  1801,  p.  1/2. 

1  In  later  years  John  Adams  was  also  called  Duke  of  Braintree  and  Old  Brim- 
borion  (Columbian  Centinel,  November  4,  1812,- p.  2/4;  October  28,  1812,  p.  1/4). 
In  a  former  communication  to  the  Society  I  inadvertently  stated  that  "the 
sobriquet  of  'the  Duke  of  Quincy'  was  sometimes  applied  to  John  Adams" 
(Publications,  x.  180).  For  a  curious  collection  of  nicknames  current  early  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  see  Proceedings  American  Antiquarian  Society,  xix. 
23-29. 

2  Edward  Hutchinson  Robbins. 
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of  the  University,  several  of  the  Revd.  Clergy  of  this  and  the  neighbor- 
ing towns,  the  Hon.  Judge  Paine,  Hon.  Messrs.  Cabot,  Ames,  Dwight 
and  Brigham.1  Stephen  Higginson,  Esquire,  was  President  of  the 
day,  Joseph  Russell,  Peleg  Coffin  and  Martin  Brimmer,  Esquires, 
were  Vice  Presidents.  The  Hall  was  appropriately  ornamented  writh 
the  portraits  of  Winthrop,  Endicott,  Leverett,  Higginson,  Brad- 
street,  and  Wilson  ;  together  with  an  historical  painting,  "  The  Land- 
ing of  the  Fathers,"2  from  the  pencil  of  Mr.  Sargent,  and  many  curiosi- 


1  Probably  Thomas  Dwight  (H.  C.  1778),  and  Elijah  Brigham  (Dartmouth 
College  1778). 

2  This  is  the  earliest  allusion  I  have  found  to  Henry  Sargent's  painting,  now 
called  The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims.  A  very  long  advertisement  appeared  in  the 
Columbian  Centinel  of  March  4,  1815  (p.  3/1),  which  begins  as  follows: 

Landing  of  the  Fathers. 

THIS  celebrated  Painting  by  H.  Sargent,  Esq.  is  now  exhibiting  near  the 
corner  of  Walnut  and  Beacon  Streets,  back  of  the  unfurnished  buildings 
belonging  to  Mr.  Cotting.  The  doors  will  be  open  every  day  for  a  few  weeks, 
Sundays  excepted,  from  the  hour  of  9  in  the  morning,  until  4  in  the  afternoon. — 
ft^T*  Admittance  25  Cents.  Free  Tickets  of  Admission,  ($1  each,)  will  admit  the 
bearer  at  all  times  when  exhibiting;  to  be  had  at  the  room.  .  .  . 

In  the  same  paper  of  June  21,  1815  (p.  2/3)  was  advertised  — 

Col.  Sargent's  New  Painting. 

Our  FATHERS  intend  speedily,  we  are  informed,  to  visit  the  Southern 
States.  —  They  hold  their  levee  however,  at  the  accustomed  dwelling  for  a  few 
days.  .  .  . 

In  the  same  paper  of  July  8,  1815  (p.  2/1)  is  an  advertisement  headed  "Close  of 
the  Exhibition  of  the  Fathers."  But  in  September  following  the  picture  was  here 
again.  In  his  Discourse  on  December  22  of  that  year,  the  Rev.  James  Flint  sug- 
gested that  the  picture  should  be  bought  and  placed  in  Plymouth,  adding,  "It 
would  gratify  many  sons  of  the  pilgrims,  to  see  measures  taking  to  carry  this 
suggestion  into  effect"  (p.  22).  Presumably  Sargent  was  unable  to  sell  his  pic- 
ture, for  in  1834  he  himself  presented  it  to  the  Pilgrim  Society  (New  England 
Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,  1850,  iv.  193).  For  notices  of  the  picture, 
taken  from  Boston  newspapers  of  1815,  see  2  Massachusetts  Historical  Collec- 
tions, iii.  225-232.  Mr.  Lord  calls  my  attention  to  a  letter  written  March 
9,  1830,  by  G.  0.  Verplanck  to  Washington  Allston:  "But  does  our  ante- 
revolutionary  history  present  no  subject?  The  '  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims,'  a 
threadbare  subject  in  some  respects,  has  never  been  viewed  with  a  poet's  and 
painter's  eye."  On  March  29th  Allston  replied:  "To  the  first  subject  you 
propose,  '  The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims '  (not  unpicturesque),  I  have  a  personal 
objection.  It  has  already  been  painted  by  an  old  friend  of  mine,  Colonel  Sar- 
gent, a  high-minded,  honorable  man,  to  whom  I  would  on  no  account  give  pain; 
which  I  could  not  avoid  doing  were  I  to  encroach  on  what,  at  the  expense  of 
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ties  connected  with  the  manners  and  persons  of  the  time.  At  proper 
intervals  several  Odes  and  Songs,  written  for  this  occasion,  were  sung 
with  the  spirit  which  inspired  them,  and  the  festival  was  concluded  with 
a  propriety  and  gladness  of  heart  becoming  the  "Sons  of  the  Pilgrims" 
(p.  2/4). 
Among  the  toasts  were: 

4.  Brewster,  Cotton,  Norton,  Higginson,  Eliot,1  and  the  ven- 
erable Elders  of  New-England:  .  .  . 

5.  New-England:  —  Here  may  Republicanism  ever  be  at  home  — 
Democracy  ever  be  an  alien.  ["  Yankee  Doodle.''] 

14.  Our  Sister  Virginia:  — When  she  changes  the  three-fifths2  of  her 
Ethiopian  Skin,  we  will  respect  her  as  the  head  of  our  white  family. 
["  Go  to  the  Devil  and  shake  yourself."] 

The  memory  of  Dr.  Belknap,  the  founder  of  this  Celebration:  May 
he  be  revered  with  the  monuments  of  our  Ancestors,  and  live  in  the 
virtues  of  their  Sons. 

Volunteer  by  Judge  Paine.3 

Great-Britain:  May  that  Nation,  which  stood  the  Friend  of  Liberty 
when  Liberty  had  no  other  Friend  among  the  Nations,  be  refined  and 
confirmed,  and  remain  the  Jachin,  while  the  United  States  of  America 
stands  the  Boaz,  of  True  Political  and  Social  Liberty,  until  Sun  and 
Moon  shall  be  no  more  (p.  2/4). 

This  account  was  the  cause  of  great  hilarity  among  the  Demo- 
crats.    One  critic  remarked: 

The  Toasts  given  at  Vila's  are  worthy  a  serious  notice,  but  as 
there  are  so  many  degenerate-  Sons  of  our  worthy  Forefathers,  we  could 
not  expect  a  more  decent  collection.  —  The  only  one  which  we  now 

several  years'  labor,  he  has  a  fair  right  to  consider  as  his  ground.  I  do  not  like 
rivalry  in  any  shape,  and  my  picture  on  the  same  subject  would  seem  like  it " 
(J.  B.  Flagg's  Life  and  Letters  of  W.  AUston,  pp.  235,  236). 

1  Elder  William  Brewster  of  Plymouth;  Rev.  John  Cotton,  Rev.  John  Norton 
of  Boston;  Rev.  Francis  Higginson  of  Salem;  Rev.  John  Eliot,  the  Apostle  to  the 
Indians. 

2  The  framers  of  the  Constitution  avoided  the  use  of  the  word  slaves.  Hence 
Article  i,  section  2,  reads:  "Representatives  and  direct  Taxes  shall  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  several  States  which  may  be  included  within  this  Union, 
according  to  their  respective  Numbers,  which  shall  be  determined  by  adding  to 
the  Number  of  Free  Persons,  including  those  bound  to ,  Service  for  a  Term  of 
Years,  and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  three  fifths  of  all  other  Persons." 

3  Robert  Treat  Paine,  the  Signer:  cf.  p.  326  note  2,  above. 
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particularly  notice,  is  Judge  Paine's;  what  the  old  man  means  is  some- 
what difficult  to  explain;  his  Boaz  and  Jachin  is  a  new  species  of  Federal 
nonsense.     At  the  next  meeting,  we  expect  he  will  give  Gog  and  Magog.1 

He  concluded  by  asking  "whether  it  is  decent"  for  a  man  holding 
an  office  worth  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  dollars  a  year  to  asso- 
ciate with  those  who  throw  odium  on  the  President.  Another  writer 
said: 

It  is  asked  whether  Judge  Paine  is  a  Jew  or  a  Christian?  One  would 
suppose  neither;  unless  it  can  be  proved  that  Jews  and  Christians  may 
drink  profane  toasts  at  Bachanalian  revels.  —  To  introduce  Scripture 
allusions  at  a  carousal,  is  a  new  thing  under  the  sun.  But  we  will  not 
say  what  the  intellectual  condition  of  the  learned  judge  was,  after  he 
had  voluntarily  borne  his  part  of  eighty  bumpers  in  honour  of  our  pious 
&  venerable  Forefathers !  2 

"Plymouth  Rock"  declared  that  — 

THE  Federal  troops  seem  to  be  totally  disbanded;  and  the  "Grand 
King/'  with  all  his  subalterns,  are  crying  out  to  the  champions  of  their 
cause,  to  appear  on  the  parade  of  the  newspapers.  The  scribblers  in 
these  several  papers,  are  charged  with  tardiness;  they  are  called  on  to 
rally,  and  bring  into  the  field  all  their  ammunition.  Even  Stephen, 
the  Shell-President,  the  man  whom  they  describe  as  the  most  powerful 
antagonist,  seems  to  betake  himself  to  the  back-ground,  and,  coward 
like,  entices  an  Old  Man  to  expose  his  folly,  in  the  uncouth  dialect  of 
Jewish  phraseology.  Stephen  has  long  been  an  old  "  Rat,"  he  smells  the 
trap  as  well  as  the  cheese,  and  generally  adopts  some  cunning  artifice, 
when  he  intends  to  spring  it;  but  who  would  think  that  he  should  per- 
suade an  old  fox  to  his  purpose,  or  should  be  so  artful  as  to  make  an  old 
man  lug  into  Vila's  two  such  heavy  pillars  as  Jachin  and  Boaz?  .  .  . 
Stephen,  ...  if  the  old  Judge  was  really  under  the  pressure  of  Jachin 
and  Boaz,  or  the  whole  Porch  of  the  Temple,  .  .  .  would  not  have  put 
forth  his  little  finger  to  relieve  him;  but  would  let  him  "Go  to  the  Devil 
and  shake  himself!  "  3 

"MUST  private  character,"  asked  "Spintext,"  "be  constantly 
lacerated  by  the  forked  tongue  of  the  envenomed  slanderer? "  Then, 
remarking  upon  the  persons  present,  he  continued: 

1  Independent  Chronicle,  December  27,  1802,  p.  3/1. 

2  Ibid.  January  6,  1803,  p.  1/4. 

3  Ibid.  January  G,  1803,  p.  2/1. 
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The  officers  of  Cambridge  University.  These  are  the  men  to 
teach  the  "  young  ideas  how  to  shoot "  —  to  fan  into  life,  the  expiring 
spark  of  ambition  — and  to  blow  the  coal  of  genius  into  a  flame.  .  .  . 
Was  it  to  inculcate  such  illiberal  principles,  that  our  enlightened  An- 
cestors planted  the  tree  of  life  in  Cambridge?  —  Would  they  have  nur- 
tured and  fostered  the  tree,  if  they  had  been  apprehensive  of  such 
fruit?  —  What  will  be  the  sensations  and  reflections  of  those  southern 
Gentlemen,  who  have  placed  their  children  under  the  instructions  of 
such  men?  —  Will  they  feel  obliged,  when  they  read,  that  their  en- 
lightened Instructors  were  regaled  at  this  mock  feast  of  the  Pilgrims? 
—  and,  with  federal  devotion  and  savage  glee,  drank  a  full  glass  to  the 
damnation  of  more  than  eight  hundred  thousand  souls !  —  "  Father, 
forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do."  * 

"Cotton  Mather"  made  the  following  — 

Observations  on  a  late  Toast  at  the  Feast  of  Shells. 

IT  would  be  matter  of  curiosity,  if  we  could  have  the  names  of  the 
Sons  of  the  Pilgrims  who  celebrated  at  Vila's  the  emancipation  of  our 
Forefathers  from  the  British  house  of  bondage;  we  could  then  form  some 
idea  of  Judge  Paine's  Jachin  and  Boaz.  ...  If  the  Judge  did  not  mean 
to  confine  his  idea  solely  to  the  Pilgrims  present,  but  intended  to  em- 
brace Great-Britain  as  the  great  Ally  of  America,  in  support  of  the 
Liberty  of  the  world;  yet  even  this  sentiment  must  be  foreign  from  the 
intentions  of  Solomon;  .  .  . 

The  whole  proceeding  of  the  late  Feast  seems  a  jumble  of  inconsisten- 
cies; the  Toasts  are  made  up  of  a  farrago  of  nonsense  and  impropriety. 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  the  respective  States,  are  not 
even  mentioned;  we  can't  say  these  persons  are  in  favor  of  either  by 
what  they  declare;  they  seem  only  intent  to  the  elevation  of  particular 
men,  and  these  are  so  strangely  connected  and  designated  as  to  shew 
the  folly  of  the  Baccanalian  Pilgrims :  —  ...  The  whole  proceeding 
discovers  a  paltry  attempt  to  deceive  the  public  in  the  political  views 
of  the  Lacoites  by  leading  honest  Pilgrims  from  the  right  road.2  .  .  . 

But  the  most  ludicrous  part  of  the  whole  business  commences  at  the 
moment  when  they  give  "The  State  of  Virginia:"  —  This  ancient  State, 


1  National  iEgis,  quoted  in  the  Independent  Chronicle  of  January  27,  1803, 
p.  2/1. 

2  An  allusion  to  the  Writings  of  Laco,  attacking  John  Hancock,  attributed  to 
Stephen  Higginson.  They  appeared  in  the  Massachusetts  Centinel  in  February 
and  March,  1789,  and  were  reprinted  in  a  pamphlet  in  the  same  year. 
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the  birth-place  of  Washington,  is  stigmatized  with  every  degrading 
epithet,  and  to  top  the  climax,  it  is  accompanied  by  the  tune  of  "Go  to 
the  Devil  and  shake  yourself!"  This  is  a  pretty  ditty  for  the  Sons  of  our 
pious  Forefathers :  —  what  an  appearance  must  Gen.  Lincoln  &  Judge 
Paine,  in  company  with  Stephen  Higginson,  Fisher  Ames,  Timothy 
Pickering,  Dr.  Parker,1  the  Reverend  Mr.  John  Gardner,2  &c.  &c.  make, 
while  attentively  listening  to  the  music  of  Go  to  the  Devil  and  shake  your- 
self? .  .  .  What  a  figure  must  these  pious  Pilgrims  make,  while  listen- 
ing to  a  tune,  the  appellation  of  which  strikes  every  man  of  morality 
with  disgust  and  horror?  .  .  .3 

In  1803  Stephen  Higginson  again  presided,  while  Peleg  Coffin, 
Martin  Brimmer,  and  William  Tudor  were  vice-presidents.  Among 
the  toasts  were  the  memories  of  Brewster,  Cotton,  Norton,  Higgin- 
son, and  Eliot,  "the  five  burning  and  shining  lights  in  'golden  can- 
dlesticks' in  the  early  churches  of  New-England;"  and  u Louisiana  — 
a  country  without  patriots  —  May  our  Patriots  without  a  country 
occupy  what  they  have  bought,  and  leave  us  to  enjoy  what  we  have 
inherited." 4  A  satirical  poem  was  printed  in  the  Independent 
Chronicle,  of  which  a  few  lines  follow: 

The  modern  Clam-Eaters. 

THE  Pilgrim's  Sons  who  dwell  on  earth, 
God  knows  from  whom  they  claim  their  birth; 
On  some  pretence,  as  rumour  tells, 
Each  year  renew  their  feast  of  shells, 
At  faction-hall,  where  tories  meet, 
Apostate  whigs  and  priests  to  greet;  — ... 
For  there  the  living  act  their  part, 
And  lay  the  bottle  close  to  heart. 
Whilst  clams  and  oysters  round  are  spread, 
And  wine  to  rouse  some  drooping  head. 
Old  Stephen  mounted  in  the  chair 
Of  federal  feasts  and  toasts  lord  mayor, 
Proclaims  again  their  cause  of  meeting 
Once  more  his  brother  tories  greeting.5 


1  Rev.  Samuel  Parker,  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  later  Bishop. 

2  Rev.  John  Sylvester  John  Gardiner,  then  assistant  of  Dr.  Parker  at  Trinity 
Church. 

3  Independent  Chronicle,  December  30,  1802,  pp.  1-2. 

4  New  England  Palladium,  December  27,  1803,  p.  1/5. 

6  January  9,   1804,  p.  4/1.     In  the  same  paper  of  December  26,   1S03.  a 
writer  remarked  (p.  2/4) : 
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In  1804  Stephen  Higginson  once  more  presided,  Christopher 
Gore,  Peleg  Coffin,  and  William  Tudor  acting  as  vice-presidents. 
The  hall  was  decorated  with  portraits  of  Winthrop,  Endicott,  Hig- 
ginson, Bradstreet,  and  Rogers,  and  with  busts  of  Washington  and 
Hamilton.    One  account  reads: 

LANDING  OF   THE  FATHERS. 

The  184th  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the  first  settlers  of  New- 
England,  was  celebrated  on  Saturday  last,  in  this  town,  by  a  numerous 
company,  who  dined  together,  in  the  usual  appropriate  style,  at  Concert- 
Hall.  About  35  years  since,  this  anniversary  began  to  be  celebrated, 
by  the  Inhabitants  of  Plymouth,  where  the  first  settlement  in  New- 
England  was  effected  in  1620.  In  1797,  it  was  first  noticed  in  this  town, 
by  a  small  company,  of  whom  the  late  Dr.  Belknap  was  one.  Since  that 
time,  it  has  been  annually  observed,  by  increased  numbers.  The  recent 
enlargement  of  the  Hall,  afforded  accommodation  to  a  larger  collection, 
the  present  year,  than  had  ever  before  assembled  on  a  similar  occasion. 
Nearly  two  hundred  gentlemen  partook  of  the  entertainment,  among 
whom  were  many  of  the  Clergy  of  the  Town  and  Vicinity,  Officers  of 
the  University,  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  several  other  respectable 
guests.  .  .  .  Sentiment  and  Song  enlivened  the  feast;  and  appropriate 
music  accompanied  the  Toasts,  a  copy  of  which  we  have  procured.  .  .  . 

3.  The  New-England  Minority  —  Like  true  Puritans,  not  intimidated,  though 
involved  in  the  "sin  and  danger  of  Non-conformity.^ 

16.  The  memory  of  Lady  Arabella  Johnson,  and  all  the  primitive  Dames  of  New- 
England,  who  cheered  the  toils  of  the  Pilgrims,  and  participated  in  the  hardships 
of  their  arduous  enterprise. 

Louisiana  —  A  country  of  golden  dreams  and  leaden  realities. 

The  memory  of  Dr.  Belknap  —  The  American  Plutarch;  the  distinguished 
Biographer  of  the  Pilgrims.1  .  .  . 


Among  the  guests  who  attended  the  feast  of  shells  are  said  to  be,  the  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court !  —  Quere,  if  they  can  find  time  to  attend  at  Vila's,  why 
cannot  they  fulfil  the  duties  of  their  office?  ...  Oh!  the  rare  sons  of  the  pil- 
grims !  eating  and  carousing  to  celebrate  the  hardships,  toils,  and  dangers  of  their 
forefathers!  Carver  and  Standish,  we  believe,  were  more  respected  by  these 
young  pilgrims  for  their  appropriate  names  to  a  dissected  wild  fowle,  and  a  haunch 
of  venison  than  for  their  political  principles.  ... 

1  The  two  volumes  of  Belknap's  American  Biography  (1794,  1798)  contain 
the  lives  of  many  early  explorers  and  settlers,  among  the  latter  Carver,  Brad- 
ford, Brewster,  Cushman,  Winslow,  Standish,  John  Winthrop,  and  John  Win- 
throp, Jr. 
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The  pleasures  of  the  feast  were  greatly  enhanced  by  a  number  of 
excellent  songs  and  catches  by  Mr.  Shaw  professor  of  music,  and  Messrs. 
Fox  and  Bernard  of  the  Theatre.1 


1  Gilbert  Fox  and  John  Bernard,  the  noted  English  actor.  The  latter  had  made 
his  first  appearance  in  Boston  a  year  before,  as  appears  from  an  advertisement 
in  the  Columbian  Centinel  of  November  5,  1805: 

On  Monday  Evening,  Nov.  7,  will  be  presented  for  the  first  time  these  four 
years,  a  Play  in  3  acts,  (interspersed  with  Singing,)  called,  The  Battle  of  Hex- 
ham; —  or  Days  of  Old.  Written  by  Colman,  the  Younger.  Gondibert,  Mr.  Bar- 
ratt;  Gregory  Gubbins,  Mr.  Bernard;  (his  first  appearance  in  Boston)  From  the 
Theatres  of  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  (p.  3/1). 

Of  the  twelve  who  formed  the  Old  Colony  Club  in  1769,  five  were  graduates 
of  Harvard  College:  Oakes  Angier,  1764;  John  Thomas  and  Edward  Winslow,  Jr., 
1765;  John  Watson,  1766;  and  Alexander  Scammell,  1769.  Plays  were  acted  by 
the  students,  sometimes  with  the  sanction  of  the  college  authorities,  as  early  ag 
1758  (Nation,  March  19,  1914,  xcviii.  295) ;  and  some  if  not  all  of  the  above  five 
may  well  have  taken  part  in  them.  At  all  events,  though  the  Boston  Theatre 
was  first  opened  on  February  3,  1794,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  on  February  8, 
1770,  "This  evening  was  read  at  the  Hall  the  'Provoked  Husband/  a  comedy, 
by  Mr  M.  A.  Warwel,  to  a  company  of  about  forty  gentlemen  and  ladies,  by 
invitation  of  the  Club"  (Records,  p.  407).  Among  the  guests  of  the  Club  pres- 
ent on  July  29  and  August  5,  1772,  was  Joseph  Croswell,  "a  shop-keeper  in  Plym- 
outh" (Records,  pp.  430-431,  431  note).  In  later  years  Croswell  wrote  a  play 
entitled:  "A  New  World  Planted;  or,  the  Adventures  of  the  Forefathers  of  New- 
England;  who  landed  in  Plymouth,  December  22,  1620.  An  Historical  Drama 
—  in  Five  Acts.  By  Joseph  Croswell.  Boston:  .  .  .  1802."  A  notice  in  the 
Boston  Weekly  Magazine  of  Saturday,  December  18,  states  that  "On  Monday 
next,  will  be  published  ...  an  Historical  Drama,  ...  By  Joseph  Croswell" 
(i.  31).  The  play,  which  is  the  earliest  known  to  me  on  the  subject  of  the  Pil- 
grims, deals  chiefly  with  the  conspiracy  of  John  Lyford  and  John  Oldham;  but 
among  the  characters  are  Pocahonte,  a  daughter  of  Massasoit,  and  "Hampden, 
a  young  gentleman,  who  came  to  view  the  country,  in  love  with  Pocahonte." 
So  far  as  I  am  aware,  Croswell's  play  was  never  acted. 

It  was  stated  in  the  Columbian  Centinel  of  December  21,  1808,  that  "A  new 
Melo  Drama,  entitled  '  The  Pilgrims,'  is  in  rehearsal,  and  will  speedily  be  brought 
forward"  (p.  3/3)  at  the  Boston  Theatre.  It  was  given  on  December  23d,  1808; 
on  December  26th  "for  the  second  time;"  and  on  January  2,  1809,  "for  the 
3d  and  last  time  this  season  .  .  .  (with  alterations)."  Among  the  Indians  are 
Massasoit,  Squanto,  Samoset,  Chickatawbut,  and  "Yankee,  an  Indian  Woman;" 
and  among  the  "English  Pilgrims"  are  Governor  Carver,  Capt.  Standish,  "Boat- 
swain Blunder,"  Mr.  Winslow,  Mr.  Cushman,  and  Juliana.  Also,  the  "Genius 
of  Columbia."  Among  the  performers  who  played  "  Other  Pilgrims  "  occurs 
the  name  of  "  Mrs  Poe,"  who,  seventeen  days  after  the  last  performance,  be- 
came the  mother  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  who  the 
author  of  this  play  was,  or  whether  it  was  ever  published.  The  following 
description  is  taken  from  a  copy  of  the  play-bill  owned  by  the  Boston  Public 
Library: 
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It  will  appear  strange  to  many,  that  a  festival  originating  in  a  grate- 
ful sense  of  the  virtues  of  our  forefathers,  and  a  desire  to  perpetuate 
their  memories,  should  not  escape  the  malignity  of  democratic  opposi- 


The  Pilgrims,  a  new  Melo  Drama,  never  performed. 

On  FRIDAY  EVENING,  Dec.  23,  1808, 
Will  be  presented,  Tobin's  celebrated  Play,  in  3  Acts,  called  the 

CURFEW: 
OR,   THE   DANISH   BANDITTI. 


To  which  will  be  added,  a  new  Melo  Drama,  written  by  a  gentleman  of  Boston, 
in  3  acts,  called 

THE  PILGRIMS, 

Or,  the  Landing  of  our  Forefathers  at 
PLYMOUTH   ROCK. 


In  the  course  of  the  Melo  Drama,  the  following  Scenery,  Incidents,  &c. 

A  View  of  the  Rock  and  Plymouth  Bay,  and  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims.  The 
whole  scene  represents  Winter,  with  a  snow  storm.  After  returning  thanks 
to  Heaven  for  their  safe  arrival,  Carver  orders  one  of  the  Pilgrims  to  cut 
on  the  Rock,  DECEMBER  22d,  1620,  the  day  of  their  landing. 

An  alarm  of  Indians;  the  Pilgrims  place  themselves  in  an  attitude  of  defence; 
Squanto  and  Samoset  enter,  and  by  the  friendly  disposition  of  the  former, 
an  arrangement  is  made;  the  Indians  are  loaded  with  presents  and  depart 
well  satisfied. 

A  comic  scene  between  an  Irish  Boatswain  and  an  Indian  Woman.  The  peril- 
ous situation  of  Juliana  through  the  treachery  of  one  of  the  Pilgrims.  The 
act  concludes  with  a  GLEE  and  CHORUS. 

In  act  II  —  Scene  1st  Represents,  several  half  finished  Houses,  at  the  end  the 
Store  House,  with  the  Standard  fixed  —  a  shell  sounds  to  announce  the 
arrival  of  Massasoit.  A  Grand  INDIAN  MARCH.  A  Treaty  of  Peace 
and  Amity  made  and  confirmed  between  Carver  and  Massasoit.  The 
treachery  of  Samoset,  who  attempts  to  carry  off  the  person  of  Juliana. 
She  struggles  and  seizes  his  Tomahawk  and  pursues  him  —  he  implores  her 
pardon  —  which  she  grants  —  he  wrests  the  Tomahawk  from  her  and  aims 
a  dreadful  blow,  when  Winslow  rushes  in  to  her  rescue  —  his  gun  misses 
fire  —  he  draws  his  sword  and  a  combat  ensues  —  in  the  mean  time  Juli- 
ana takes  the  gun  and  fires  at  Samoset  without  effect  —  Winslow  is  wounded, 
and  Samoset  pursues  Juliana  —  who  is  seen  ascending  a  rock  —  she  reaches 
the  summit,  and  as  Samoset  is  following,  she  strikes  him  with  the  fuzee,  and 
he  falls  headlong  down  the  precipice.  Juliana  is  at  length  rescued  by 
Massasoit. 
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tion.  But  so  it  is.  The  feast  of  the  Sons  of  the  Pilgrims  is  detested 
by  the  ranting  Innovators  of  the  present  day,  and  the  very  mention  of 
the  habits  and  principles  of  those,  to  whom  we  owe  many  of  our  best 
institutions  is  a  rock  of  offence.1 

The  following  satirical  piece  appeared  in  the  Independent  Chroni- 
cle of  December  27,  1804  (p.  2) : 

THE    PILGRIMS  —  a  dream, 

IN  consequence  of  the  parade  that  is  made  previously  to  this  mock- 
celebration,  by  our  eating  Aristocracy,  I  was  induced  to  reflect  upon 
the  subject,  and  was  lamenting  that  such  a  solemn,  providential  and 
virtuous  occurrence  as  that  of  the  landing  of  our  forefathers,  at  Plym- 
outh, should  be  thus  satirized  and  rendered  into  burlesque,  by  men 
who  neither  possess  their  principles  of  pious  thought  nor  liberal  action; 
who  would  rather  welcome  a  British  tyrant  to  our  shores,  than  retreat 
here  from  one.  In  this  state  of  rumination  and  regret,  I  fell  asleep; 
and,  methought  I  was  translated  to  the  Concert-Hall,  where  a  great 
number  of  well-fed,  well-dressed  Pilgrims,  who  had  never  endured 
penance  beyond  a  drunken  head-ache,  were  walking  about  with  some 
impatience,  looking  at  their  gold  watches,  and  demanding  the  dinner 
forthwith.  At  length  the  folding-doors  of  this  magnificent  banquet 
room  were  thrown  open,  and  the  perspiring  cooks  entered,  with  all  the 
rarities  of  the  season.  .  .  . 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  room  was  written,  in  letters  of  gold, 
Eamus  quo  ducit  gula,  peregrini! 

and  at  the  lower  end  was  inscribed, 

"  'T  is  merry  in  the  hall, 
"  When  chins  wag  all." 

THE    INDIAN    METHOD    OF    LYING    IN    AMBUSH. 

And  the  act  concludes  with  a  Procession  of  Indians,  carrying 
Winslow  and  Juliana  on  their  boughs. 
In  act  3,  The  Indians  preparing  to  sacrifice  one  of  the  Pilgrims.     Scene  2d, 
A  dreadful  Combat  with  Clubs  and  Shields,  between  Samoset  and  Squanto. 
Scene  last  —  A  View  of  an  Indian  Encampment.     A  Marriage  and  Nuptial 
Dance. 

AFTER    WHICH, 

The  Genius  of  Columbia  descends  in  a  Magnificent  Temple,  surrounded  with 
Clouds. 

1  New  England  Palladium,  December  25,  1804,  p.  2/5;  Columbian  Centinel, 
December  26,  1804,  pp.  1-2. 
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I  observed  that  the  company  attempted  to  eat  their  soup,  at  first, 
with  cockle  shells,  (a  la  P olefin)  but  his  honor,  the  moderator,  having 
spilled  some  fat  broth  on  a  new  pair  of  black  satin  breeches,  he  called 
for  spoons,  and  the  antique  fashion  was  abandoned.  .  .  .  When  they 
filled  a  bumper  to  the  memory  of  our  oppressed  but  honored  forefathers, 
I  observed  that  some  quizzing  Pilgrims  leered  in  derision,  while  they 
gulphed  down  the  votive  potation! 

When  the  cloth  was  removed,  the  presiding  actor  at  the  serio-tragic 
comic,  annual  farce,  called  on  Pilgrim  Ben  for  a  sentiment;  who  archly 
gave,  "in  gaining  a  pint,  may  we  never  lose  a  gallon."  —  Some  of  the 
party  began  to  murmur  at  this  idea,  as  a  sarcasm,  retrospectively 
levelled  at  the  recent  misfortune  of  the  Aristocracy.  At  length  order 
was  restored,  by  the  president  calling  for  the  following  annual  com- 
memorative song  or  hymn:  — 

The  Pilgrims  in  Masquerade, 

or 
FEDERALISM  in  the  SUDS! 
IN  penance  for  past  folly, 
We  Pilgrims,  melancholly, 
Get  drunk  to  make  us  jolly, 
And  laugh  at  Liberty! 
Th'  Electoral  Ticket  fails  us, 
Abhorrent  Truth  assails  us; 
Now  what  the  Devil  ails  us, 

Is  known  'twixt  you  and  me!  .  .  . 

Nor  did  the  fact  that  the  celebration  this  year  occurred  on  a 
Saturday  escape  the  notice  of  the  Democrats,  as  appears  from  two 
criticisms : 

Forefathers.  —  In  celebrating  the  arrival  of  our  forefathers,  it  is 
proper,  not  only  that  their  political,  but  religious  principles  should  be 
venerated.  —  Quere,  whether  our  pious  ancestors  spent  their  Saturday 
evenings  in  a  bacchanalian  repast,  and  trespassed  on  the  solemnities 
of  the  Sabbath,  by  jocular  songs,  and  other  demonstrations  of  irreligion. 
—  But  this  is  modern  religion  under  the  sanction  of  federalism.1 

Say,  ye  Priests,  ye  ministers  of  the  pure,  peaceable,  and  holy  religion 
of  Jesus,  how  can  you  mingle,  in  the  laugh  of  revenge,  the  toasts  of 
slander,  and  the  song  of  personal  contempt,  on  a  Saturday  evening, 
and  bend  with  confidence  over  the  boar^i  of  devotion  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing !2V 

1  Independent  Chronicle,  December  24,  1804,  p.  3/1. 

2  Ibid.  December  27,  1804,  p.  2/4.    Cf.  p.  301  note  1,  above. 
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In  1805  the  day  was  celebrated  on  December  21st,  as  the  22d  fell 
on  Sunday.  "Among  the  gentlemen  present,"  we  read,  "were  the 
descendants  of  Bradford,  Wlnslow,  Brewster,  Standish,  Win- 
throp  and  Higginson,  the  most  prominent  characters  among 
those  who  established  the  oldest  colony  in  this  part  of  America;" 
but  neither  their  names  nor  those  of  the  presiding  officers  were 
printed  in  the  newspapers.1 

The  Independent  Chronicle  of  December  26  remarked: 

ANNIVERSARY. 

It  has  been  announced  in  our  papers,  that  a  number  of  the  "most 
respectable"  gentlemen  celebrated  the  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  our 
forefathers  at  Plymouth.  Who  these  most  respectable  characters  are, 
we  are  not  told.  .  .  .  The  toasts  on  this  occasion  are  a  kind  of  enigmatical 
declaration  of  political  principles,  which  would  puzzle  any  man  to  com- 
prehend. Their  volunteers  are  not  promulgated;  being,  it  is  supposed, 
either  too  absurd  for  perusal  in  a  cool  moment,  or  too  high  seasoned  for 
the  present  taste  of  the  public.  We  understand,  however,  that  the  favorite 
song  of  "Rule  Britannia"  was  sung  among  the  sons  of  the  pilgrims;  in 
honor,  no  doubt,  of  the  late  "glorious  victory,"2  which  enables  the 
British  navy  to  extend  its  sovereignty  over  the  ocean.  .  .  .  How  a 
merchant 3  could  sit  with  composure  to  hear  a  song  in  praise  of  a  nation 
which  had  interdicted  almost  the  whole  commerce  of  this  country,  is 
as  remarkable  as  any  narrative  we  could  find  in  Mather's  Magnalia. 
How  wonderfully  profound  must  these  "wise  men  of  the  east"  have  ap- 
peared. A  lawyer  on  one  side,  a  priest  on  the  other,  and  a  merchant  on 
the  centre,  all  joining  a  chorus  —  "  Rule  Britannia,  Britannia  rules  the 
waves!"  .  .  .  Callipee  and  callipash,  clams  and  oysters,  succatouch 
and  pumpkin  puddings,  turkies,  ducks,  chickens,  beef,  venison,  meat 
pies,  custards,  and  other  sweat  meats;  the  whole  interlaid  and  dove  tailed 
with  cider,  punch,  wine,  brandy,  and  other  mouth  ivaters,  forming  a 
salutary  repast  most  grateful  to  the  delicate  stomachs  of  jovial  pilgrims 
in  honor  of  their  ancestors. 

How  would  a  Higginson,  Broadstreet,  Bradford,  Winslow,  Brewster, 
Standish,  or  a  Winthrop,  have  looked,  after  partaking  of  such  a  pon- 
derous meal  as  these  "most  respectable"  gentlemen  carried  away  under 
their  jackets  on  Saturday  night  last!     Our  worthy  forefathers  would 

1  Columbian  Centinel,  December  25,  1805,  p.  2/3. 

2  Battle  of  Trafalgar,  October  21,  1805. 

3  Perhaps  an  allusion  to  Stephen  Higginson. 
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not  have  been  able  to  stagger  under  such  a  load,  especially  if  some  of 
them  had  to  preach  on  the  next  day.  Alack  a-day,  (some  of  their  parish- 
ioners would  cry)  our  parson  looks  as  if  he  had  been  a  husking! 

It  is  understood,  however,  that  the  song  was  not  generally  applauded, 
though  some  who  ought  to  imbibe  the  spirit  of  their  ancestors  were 
more  elated  than  others  of  their  brother  pilgrims  (p.  3/1). 

Under  the  signature  of  "Agricola"  appeared  in  the  Independent 
Chronicle  of  January  2,  1806  (pp.  1-2),  the  following  — 

Reflections  on  a  late  Feast  of  Shells  in  Boston. 

.  .  .  Some  years  ago,  a  number  of  persons,  who  had  been  engaged  in 
the  toils,  dangers  and  anxieties  of  the  revolution,  proposed  to  celebrate, 
annually,  the  origin  of  our  country,  and  to  honor  the  memory  of  the 
men,  who  fled  to  these  shores  to  secure  their  natural,  civil  &  religious 
rights.  In  honor  to  the  ancestors  of  the  country,  who  were  fed  with 
clams,  and  other  bounties  of  the  sea,  they  called  it  a  feast  of  shells. 
There  were  no  parties  in  politics  or  religion  among  them;  but  all  was  love, 
peace,  and  harmony.  No  offensive  or  abusive  toasts  were  given,  no 
irritating,  obscene  or  lascivious  song  was  heard;  but  a  cheerful,  and 
dignified  gravity,  adorned  the  priest  and  the  people,  while  decent  sacri- 
fices were  offered,  and  the  libations  of  temperance  and  chaste  propriety 
were  poured  at  the  passover  of  New  England.  .  .  . 

The  terrible  party,  united  under  the  auspices  of  colonel  Hamilton, 
held  all  the  ideas  of  republicanism  in  derision;  .  .  .  He  died  in  the  field 
of  murder,  in  a  duel,  yet  his  party,  the  party  at  the  late  feast  of  shells, 
celebrate  his  character,  and  his  praises  have  even  tinged  the  forms  of 
public  devotion  with  the  pollution  of  guilt. 

This  party  have  crouded  themselves  into  every  public  place,  where 
impudence  can  remove  the  bars  of  decency  and  patriotism;  and  having 
gained  the  seats  at  the  feast  of  shells;  having  polluted  the  anniversary, 
with  the  principles  of  monarchy,1  and  having  served  up  the  leeks,  the 
onions,  and  the  flesh  pots  of  Egypt,  on  the  alter  of  the  New  England 
passover  —  the  men  who  love  the  principles  of  our  ancestors,  retired 
from  their  noisy  uproar,  and  do  not  appear  at  the  irregular  Jubilee. 

But  as  these  men  have  published  their  toasts  to  the  world,  and  have 


1  "Q.  What  is  the  chief  end  of  Federalism?  A.  Federalism's  chief  end  is  to 
glorify  the  Pope  and  enjoy  him  in  a  free  land"  (The  Federal  Catechism  Meta- 
morphosed: or,  the  Natural  Spirit  of  Federalism  Exposed,  from  the  Works  of 
their  Federal  Holiness,  1805,  p.  3.  On  the  same  page  is  an  allusion  to  "the  reign 
of  John  Adams"). 
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had  the  audacity  to  call  themselves  the  principal  men  of  the  town  of 
Boston,  their  indecency  of  conduct  merits  some  serious  remarks.  .  .  . 

This  renders  it  necessary,  that  the  public  should  know  who  those 
heroes  of  the  bottle  are,  that  have  the  confidence  to  call  themselves  the 
principal  men  of  the  town  of  Boston.  Were  there  any  senators,  coun- 
selors, or  representatives  there?  .  .  .  Were  ministers  of  religion  there? 
if  they  were,  let  it  be  known.  Did  they  smile  on  the  obscene  song,  or 
join  in  the  chorus  of  Britlania  rule  the  waves?  .  .  . 

Besides  this,  while  we  are  contending  for  the  important  and  enrich- 
ing privileges  of  national  nutrality,  what  will  other  nations  conceive  of 
us,  when  they  shall  read  in  our  gazettes,  that  the  principal  men  of  Bos- 
ton, at  a  public  feast,  openly,  in  the  noise  of  the  loud  chorus,  and  in  the 
riotous  huzza  of  the  pointed  toast,  appeared  to  be  already  inlisted  on 
one  side  of  the  belligerent  powers,  had  realed,  by  political  inclination, 
over  the  line  of  nutrality,  and  avowed  themselves  the  decided,  though 
intoxicated,  volunteers  of  one  party  in  the  European  war?  .  .  . 

To  this  a  Federalist  replied: 

MR.   RUSSELL, 

THE  toasts  given  at  the  last  "  Feast  of  Shells,"  in  this  town,  which 
the  Chronicle  first  found  innocent  or,  at  worst,  enigmatical,  are 
now  pronounced,  by  an  infuriated  "  Agricola,"  to  be  seditious,  a  profa- 
nation of  the  principles  and  characters  of  our  ancestors,  "an  abuse  of 
our  happy  constitutions  and  of  those  who  formed  and  are  determined  to 
maintain  them." 

Such  wanton  perversion  of  language,  such  malignant  and  unquali- 
fied calumny  of  good  citizens  and  respectable  men,  can  only  proceed 
from  the  pen  of  an  occasional  contributor  to  the  Chronicle,  whose  de- 
lirious effusions  exhibit  a  melancholy  picture  of  human  extravagance 
and  folly;  and  who  generally  interlards  his  miserable  productions  with 
an  affected  parade  of  historical  learning,  of  which  he  knows  little;  — 
and  with  scraps  of  Latin,  of  which  he  knows  nothing.  .  .  . 

"Agricola"  makes  a  clamorous  call  for  the  names  of  those  who  so 
audaciously  dined  together  on  this  occasion,  and  seems  solicitous  to 
have  the  Bill  of  Fare.  He  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  that  being  charged 
with  the  high  crimes  of  sedition  and  rebellion,  they  are  not  bound  to  fur- 
nish evidence  against  themselves.  As  to  their  bill  of  fare,  they  do  not 
apprehend  that  they  could  be  endangered  by  giving  it,  in  all  its  variety; 
but  in  a  case  so  critical,  it  is  discreet  to  be  silent.1  .  .  . 

1  Columbian  Ccntinel,  January  4,  1806,  p.  2/4. 
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The  writer's  refusal  to  divulge  the  names  of  those  present  seems 
to  indicate  some  uneasiness  of  mind.  At  all  events,  the  Boston 
celebrations  reached  their  height  in  1804,  and  the  vigorous  attacks 
on  those  who  managed  the  festival  in  1805  had  their  effect,  for, 
though  the  celebrations  were  continued  for  a  few  years,  they  lost 
their  political  significance  and  soon  ceased  altogether.1  It  is  worth 
noting  that  at  none  of  these  Feasts  of  Shells  was  there  a  discourse, 
nor  does  it  appear  that  there  were  ever  any  speeches.  But  in  1813 
the  day  was  celebrated  by  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  in  a 
formal  manner,  a  notice  of  which  will  bring  to  a  close  these  accounts 
of  Boston  celebrations: 

Commemoration  of  the  Landing  of  the  Fathers. 

WE  are  happy  to  hear  that  this  interesting  anniversary  is  about  to 
be  celebrated  by  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  in  a  manner 
appropriate  to  the  occasion  and  worthy  of  this  highly  valuable  insti- 
tution. At  eleven  o'clock,  THIS  DAY,  the  Hon.  John  Davis,  will  de- 
liver an  ORATION  before  the  Society,  in  the  Stone  Chapel;  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Freeman  and  Dr.  Holmes  will  perform  suitable  religious 
services.  It  will  be,  doubtless,  a  scene,  which  the  taste  and  refinement 
of  this  metropolis  will  delight  to  witness.  —  And  notwithstanding  the 
usual  obtrusive  modes  of  attracting  public  notice  have  been  omitted  by 
the  Society,  the  interest  of  the  occasion  and  the  rank  and  genius  of  the 
speaker  will,  unquestionably,  assemble  a  large  and  discriminating 
audience.  We  understand  that  the  doors  will  be  opened  for  ladies  at 
10  o'clock.2 

1  In  1806  the  celebration  was  duly  recorded  in  the  Columbian  Centinel  of 
December  24,  p.  2/3.  The  same*  paper  of  December  19,  1807,  contented  itself 
with  remarking  that  "The  anniversary  will  also  be  noticed  in  this  town  by  the 
Descendants  of  the  Pilgrim  fathers"  (p.  2/3).  There  is  no  notice  of  a  celebration 
in  1808.  The  Centinel  of  December  27,  1809,  merely  stated  that  "The  above 
anniversary  was  respectfully  noticed  by  a  number  of  the  Sons  of  the  Pilgrims,  in 
this  town:  —  who  partook  of  an  excellent  dinner  in  the  Exchange  Coffee-House" 
(p.  2/3).  This  was  apparently  the  last  of  the  Boston  celebrations,  except  that  in 
1813.  The  following  advertisement  appeared  in  the  Columbian  Centinel  of 
December  22,  1824: 

LANDING   of  the    PILGRIMS. 

THE  Columbian  and  City-Museum,  Common-street,  (late  Tremont)  will  be 
brilliantly  illuminated  in  good  style,  in  commemoration  of  this  Anniversary, 
THIS  EVENING.     Music  on  different  Instruments  (p.  3/4). 

2  Columbian  Centinel,  December  22,  1813,  p.  2/4.  A  proposal  to  make  the 
anniversary  permanent  failed  (1  Proceedings  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,. 
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Of  the  celebrations  that  occurred  elsewhere  than  at  Plymouth  or 
Boston,  one  only  need  be  mentioned  —  that  at  New  York  on  De- 
cember 22,  1805.     It  was  thus  described: 

CONTRAST. 

[We  present  the  following  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Sons  of  the  Pil- 
grims, in  New  York,  as  a  just  satire  on  those  of  this  town.] 

On  Saturday  last  the  members  of  the  "  New  England  Society,"  in  this 
city,  celebrated  the  185th  Anniversary  of  the  landing  of  their  fore- 
fathers at  Plymouth.  An  elegant  dinner  was  prepared  for  the  occasion 
by  Mr.  Lovett.  The  Rev.  Docts.  Rogers  and  Beach1  performed  in  a 
devout  and  very  appropriate  manner  the  accustomed  religious  services 
of  the  table.  More  than  150  gentlemen  of  the  society,  forgetting  all 
differences  of  party  and  opinion,  united  to  celebrate  the  occasion  with 
an  affectionate  remembrance  of  their  common  origin  and  in  the  true 
spirit  of  a  society,  the  objects  of  which  are  friendship,  charity  and  mutual 
assistance. 

This  we  believe,  is  the  first  time  in  this  state  that  the  descendants  of 
New  England,  now  so  extensively  diffused,  have  joined  in  a  public  and 
solemn  celebration  of  that  anniversary.  .  .  . 

Among  the  toasts  were  the  following: 

2.  New  England.  .  .  . 

3.  The  city  of  Leyden.  .  .  . 

5.  John  Carver,  first  Governor  of  the  first  colony  of  New-England. 

6.  John  Winthrop,  the  venerable  founder  and  first  Governor  of 
Massachusetts. 

7.  John  Smith,  who  gave  to  New-England  its  name,  and  to  its  in- 
habitants a  bright  example  of  naval  skill  and  courage. 

8.  The  descendants  of  the  first  settlers  of  New-York  —  we  respect 
them  as  our  elder  brethren,  and  may  they  regard  us  as  members  of  their 
family. 

12.   The  President  of  the  United  States  —  Drank  standing. 


i.  235-236,  237,  239).  Judge  Davis's  oration  was  printed  in  1814  in  2  Mass- 
achusetts Historical  Collections,  vol.  i.  pp.  i-xxxi;  and  also  separately  with  the 
following  title:  "A  Discourse  before  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 
Boston,  December  22,  1813.  At  their  anniversary  commemoration  of  the  first 
Landing  of  our  Ancestors  at  Plymouth,  in  1620  .  .   .  Boston:  .   .  .  1814." 

1  Probably  Rev.   John   Rodgers    (1727-1S11),   and   Rev.    Abraham   Beach 
(1740-1828). 
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It  is  further  stated  that  "the  toasts  were  interspersed  with  many 
excellent  Songs,"  one  of  which  "had  been  composed  at  a  few 
hours'  notice"  by  Thomas  Green  Fessenden.1 

In  the  discourses  delivered  at  Plymouth  and  in  the  accounts  of 
the  celebrations  held  there  from  1769  to  1798,  both  included,  the 
words  "ancestors,"  "ancestry,"  "fathers,"  and  "forefathers"  fre- 
quently occur,  but  neither  Pilgrim  nor  Pilgrim  Fathers.  These 
terms  were  first  recorded,  in  1798  and  1799  respectively,  not  at 
Plymouth,  where  one  would  naturally  expect  to  find  them,  but  in 
Boston.  It  is  a  reasonable  conjecture,  however,  that  they  were  in 
colloquial  use  before  they  found  their  way  into  print;  and  it  seems 
fair  to  assume  that  they  arose  at  Plymouth  somewhere  between 
1793  and  1798.2 


1  Independent  Chronicle,  January  2,  1806,  p.  2/1.  The  New  England  Society 
of  Charleston  was  founded  January  6,  1819,  and  incorporated  December  20, 
1820;  and  discourses  were  annually  delivered  from  1819  to  1835,  both  included 
(p.  61  of  "An  Oration  delivered  on  the  anniversary  of  the  New-England  Society, 
Charleston,  S.  C.  December  22.  1835;  in  commemoration  of  the  Landing  of  the 
Pilgrims  upon  the  Rock  of  Plymouth,  December  22d.  1620.  By  Joshua  Barker 
Whitridge,  A.M.,  M.D.  .  .  .  Charleston:  .  .  .  1836.")  Apparently  the  third 
New  England  Society  to  be  formed  outside  of  New  England  was  that  in  Phila- 
delphia. (Discourse  before  the  Society  of  the  Sons  of  New  England  of  the 
City  and  County  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  History  of  the  early  settlement  of  their 
country;  being  their  first  anniversary.  Delivered  December  21,  1844,  by  their 
President,  Samuel  Breck.  Philadelphia:  .  .  .  1845.)  The  "Address  delivered 
before  the  New  England  Society  of  Michigan,  December  22,  1848,"  by  Lewis 
Cass,  was  printed  at  Detroit  in  1849.  The  "Address  delivered  before  the  New 
England  Society  of  San  Francisco,  at  the  American  Theatre,  on  the  twenty- 
second  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1852.  By  Rev.  T.  Dwight  Hunt.  Pastor  of 
the  New  England  Church,"  was  printed  at  San  Francisco  in  1853. 

2  Though  not  recorded  at  Plymouth  until  1800,  it  is  possible  that  the  word 
Pilgrim  was  employed  in  the  "spirited  song  composed  by  B.  Seymour"  in  1797 
(p.  308,  above),  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  printed.  Previous  to  1798, 
apparently  the  only  poems  written  for  these  occasions  were  those  by  A.  Scam- 
mell  in  1770  (p.  301,  above),  by  J.  Davis  in  1794  (p.  306,  above),  and  by 
B.  Seymour  in  1797.  A  poem  entitled  "  Thanksgiving  Hymn.  Deo  Optim.  Maxim. 
Composed  for  December  11th,"  and  dated  "Boston,  December,  1783,"  was 
printed  in  the  Boston  Magazine  for  December,  1783,  i.  70-71.  Poems  on  the 
subject  of  the  Pilgrims  will  be  found  in  Thacher's  History  of  the  Town  of 
Plymouth  (pp.  373-382  of  the  1832  edition,  pp.  341-352  of  the  1835  edition); 
in  Airs  of  the  Pilgrims,  appended  to  W.  S.  Russell's  Guide  to  Plymouth  (1846) ; 
and  in  Zilpha  H.  Spooner's  Poems  of  the  Pilgrims  (1881).  The  most  famous 
of  these  poems  is  of  course  that  written  by  Mrs.  Hemans,  about  which  Mon- 
cure  D.  Conway  related  the  following  anecdote  in  his  Autobiography  (1904) : 
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Origin  of  the  Term 

We  have  seen  that,  as  applied  specifically  to  the  early  settlers  at 
Plymouth,  Pilgrim  first  appeared  in  1798  and  Pilgrim  Fathers  in 
1799.  To  explain  how  these  terms  came  to  be  so  used,  we  must 
glance  back  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  years.  But  before  doing 
so,  let  us  consider  the  words  pilgrim  and  peregrine.  The  former, 
derived  from  the  Latin  peregrinum,  "one  that  comes  from  foreign 
parts,  a  stranger,"  has,  with  its  derivatives,  been  employed  in  Eng- 
lish literature  for  over  seven  centuries  in  various  senses,  but  chiefly 
in  the  following  five.  (1)  "One  who  travels  from  place  to  place;  a 
person  on  a  journey;  a  wayfarer,  a  traveller;  a  wanderer;  a  so- 
journer/' found  as  early  as  about  1200.1  (2)  "One  who  journeys 
(usually  a  long  distance)  to  some  sacred  place,  as  an  act  of  religious 
devotion;  one  who  makes  a  pilgrimage,"  found  as  early  as  about 
1225.  (3)  "Figuratively,  chiefly  in  allegorical  religious  uses," 
found  as  early  as  about  1225.  (4)  In  American  history,  as  discussed 
in  this  paper.2  (5)  "An  original  settler;  a  new-comer,  a  recent  im- 
migrant."3   The  word  peregrine,  derived  from  the  Latin  peregrinus, 


"When  the  elder  Charming  visited  Europe  he  went  to  see  Mrs.  Hemans,  whose 
poems  were  popular  in  America,  in  her  home  near  Windermere.  He  spoke  of 
her  hymn  on  'The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  in  New  England,'  and  told 
her  that  he  had  heard  it  sung  by  a  great  multitude  on  the  spot  where  the 
Pilgrims  landed.  But  when,  in  answer  to  her  questions,  he  was  compelled  to 
inform  her  that  the  coast  described  in  her  hymn  as  'stern  and  rock-bound ' 
was  without  any  rocks,  she  burst  into  tears"  (i.  161).  The  following  advertis- 
ment  was  printed  in  the  Columbian  Centinel  of  December  20,  1826  (p.  3/4): 

PILGRIM    FATHERS. 

A  SONG  written  by  Mrs.  Hemans,  and  set  to  Music  by  her  sister,  Miss 
Browne  —  is   This   Day  published  by  C.  BRADLEE,  and  for  sale   by 
S.  H.  PARKER,  164,  Washington-street. 

The  profits  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  above  will  be  appropriated  for  the 
benefit  of  the  author,  Mrs.  Hemans. 

1  These  definitions,  and  the  dates  of  early  use,  are  taken  (except  in  sense  4) 
from  the  Oxford  English  Dictionary. 

2  The  present  investigation  was  undertaken  for -the  Dictionary  at  the  request 
of  Sir  James  Murray  in  1905.  At  the  meeting  held  in  December  of  that  year, 
the  tentative  results  then  reached  were  placed  before  the  Society  (Publications, 
x.  180). 

1  Marked  "  U.  S.  and  Colonial,"  the  two  earliest  extracts  (1851,  1865)  being 
from  New  Zealand  sources.     The  third  extract  is  the  following  from  L.  Swin- 
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has  been  employed,  with  its  derivatives,  in  meanings  similar  to  those 
of  pilgrim,  for  over  five  centuries.    In  particular  we  should  note  the 


burne's  article  on  The  Bucolic  Dialect  of  the  Plains  in  Scribner's  Magazine  for 
October,  1887: 

"Pilgrim"  and  "tenderfoot"  were  formerly  applied  almost  exclusively  to 
newly  imported  cattle,  but  by  a  natural  transference  they  are  usually  used  to 
designate  all  new-comers,  tourists  and  business-men  (ii.  508). 

This  is  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse  as  regards  pilgrim  certainly,  and 
probably  as  regards  tenderfoot  also.  At  all  events,  the  example  is  a  belated  one, 
and  so  a  few  other  extracts  are  cited.  In  1841  the  Rev.  William  L.  McCalla 
probably  meant  by  the  word  a  wanderer,  but  as  his  use  of  the  word  is  the  earliest 
known  to  me  in  the  West,  I  give  his  sentence: 

After  such  an  address  from  a  citizen  of  that  calumniated  country  [Texas]  to  a 
shattered  old  pilgrim,  I  took  the  liberty  of  withdrawing  to  another  apartment, 
to  enjoy  in  secret  the  luxury  of  weeping,  and  communing  with  home  and  with 
heaven  (Adventures  in  Texas,  p.  46). 

In  1852  Captain  Howard  Stansbury,  speaking  of  Salt  Lake  City,  but  not  re- 
ferring to  the  Mormons  in  particular,  wrote: 

The  studding,  therefore,  of  this  beautiful  city  with  noble  trees,  will  render  it, 
by  contrast  with  the  surrounding  regions,  a  second  "Diamond  of  the  Desert," 
in  whose  welcome  shade,  like  the  solitary  Sir  Kenneth  and  the  princely  Ilderim, 
the  pilgrim,  wayworn  and  faint,  may  repose  his  jaded  limbs  and  dream  of  the 
purling  brooks  and  waving  woodlands  he  has  left  a  thousand  miles  behind 
him  (Exploration  and  Survey  of  the  Valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  of  Utah, 
p.  129). 

In  a  letter  dated  Fort  Kearney,  Nebraska  Territory,  June  11,  1866,  Col.  James 
F.  Meline  said  he  had  "ascertained  from  the  officer  on  duty  there  that  since 
May  15,  emigrant  trains  have  gone  west  from  Kearney  City  at  the  rate  of  eighty 
wagons  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  people  (men,  women,  and  children)  per  day," 
and  inserted  "an  extract  from  the  Kearney  City  paper  giving  the  departures  for 
two  days,"  June  5  and  6.  This  is  headed  "list  of  freighters'  and  pilgrims' 
trains  organized  at  and  passing  west  of  Kearney."  Meline  adds  this 
note: 

The  term  Pilgrims  for  emigrants  first  came  into  use  at  the  period  of  the  heavy 
Mormon  travel  —  the  Mormons  styling  themselves  "Pilgrims  to  the  promised 
land  of  Utah."  The  word  has  been  retained  on  the  Plains,  and  applied  indiscrim- 
inately to  all  emigrants  (Two  Thousand  Miles  on  Horseback,  Santa  Fe  and 
Back,  1867,  p.  22  and  note). 

In  1869  Dr.  Ferdinand  V.  Hayden  wrote: 

During  the  gold  excitement  in  the  San  Juan  Mountains,  west  of  the  Rio 
Grade  del  Norte,  in  1862,  a  large  number  of  miners,  or,  as  they  were  called  in 
those  days,  "pilgrims,"  crossed  the  Sangre  de  Christo  Pass,  and  camped  for  rest 
after  a  long  journey  from  Idaho,  Montana,  and  Northern  Colorado,  on  Placiere 
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way  in  which  these  words  have  been  employed  in  the  Bible,  espe- 
cially in  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.    In  the  Geneva  version 

Creek  (Preliminary  Field  Report  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  of 
Colorado  and  New  Mexico,  p.  73). 

In  1873  the  Rev.  James  D.  Butler  remarked: 

Many  pioneers  leave  their  families  in  the  old  home,  until  they  have  prepared 
the  new  ones.  Few  can  leave  their  farms  and  go  for  them,  but  westward  trains 
are  full  of  wives  carrying  children  to  their  husbands.  Sixteen  babies  have  been 
counted  in  a  single  car  on  this  pilgrimage  —  Japhets  in  search  of  their  Fathers 
(Nebraska:  its  Characteristics  and  Prospects,  p.  17). 

In  a  letter  to  the  writer  dated  Unity,  Montana,  December  27,  1905,  Mr.  C.  W. 
Cook  said: 

In  1868  I  was  interested  in  placer  mining  in  Diamond  City,  at  that  time  quite  a 
noted  mining  camp.  A  gentleman  from  Chicago  spent  a  few  days  with  me.  He  was 
quite  an  extensive  traveler  and  a  writer  of  some  standing.  To  him  I  expressed  a 
great  desire  to  explore  the  upper  valley  of  the  Yellowstone.  It  seemed  to  interest 
him  as  something  new  in  the  line  of  travel,  and  he  proposed  to  join  me.  But  after 
due  deliberation  I  decided  it  was  too  late  in  the  season  to  take  a  trip  into  unexplored 
mountains  with  a  "pilgrim"  not  inured  to  hardship,  so  the  matter  was  dropped. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  fact  that  there  once  existed  in  this 
country  a  fanatical  sect  called  the  Pilgrims.  The  only  allusion  I  have  found 
to  them  occurs  under  date  of  January  21,  1820,  when  Thomas  Nuttall,  then  at 
the  junction  of  the  Arkansas  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  wrote: 

Not  far  from  this  place,  a  few  days  ago  were  encamped,  the  miserable 
remnant  of  what  are  called  the  Pilgrims,  a  band  of  fanatics,  originally  about 
60  in  number.  They  commenced  their  pilgrimage  from  the  borders  of  Canada, 
and  wandered  about  with  their  wives  and  children  through  the  vast  wilderness 
of  the  western  states,  like  vagabonds,  without  ever  fixing  upon  any  residence. 
They  looked  up  to  accident  and  charity  alone  for  support;  imposed  upon 
themselves  rigid  fasts,  never  washed  their  skin,  or  cut  or  combed  their  hair, 
and  like  the  Dunkards  wore  their  beards.  Settling  nowhere,  they  were  con- 
sequently deprived  of  every  comfort  which  arises  from  the  efforts  of  industry. 
Desertion,  famine,  and  sickness,  soon  reduced  their  numbers,  and  they  were 
every  where  treated  with  harshness  and  neglect,  as  the  gypsies  of  modern 
civilized  society.  Passing  through  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  they  at  length 
found  their  way  down  the  Mississippi  to  the  outlet  of  White  river  and  the 
Arkansa.  Thus  ever  flying  from  society  by  whom  they  were  despised,  and  by 
whom  they  had  been  punished  as  vagabonds,  blinded  by  fanatic  zeal,  they 
lingered  out  their  miserable  lives  in  famine  and  wretchedness,  and  have  now 
nearly  all  perished  or  disappeared.  Two  days  after  my  arrival  in  the  territory, 
one  of  them  was  found  dead  in  the  road  which  leads  from  the  Mississippi  to 
Arkansas.  If  I  am  correctly  informed,  there  now  exists  of  them  only  one  man, 
three  women,  and  two  children.  Two  other  children  were  taken  from  them  in 
compassion  for  their  miserable  situation,  and  the  man  was  but  the  other  day 
seized  by  a  boat's  crew  descending  the  river,  and  forcibly  shaved,  washed,  and 
dressed  (Journal  of  Travels  into  the  Arkansa  Territory,  1821,  pp.  226-227). 
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of  1557  —  and  it  was  this  version  which  the  Mayflower  passengers 
brought  with  them  —  Hebrews  XI.  13  reads  thus: 

And  they  all  dyed  in  faith,  and  receaued  not  the  promises,  but  sawe 
them  a  farre  of,  and  beleued  them,  and  receaued  them  with  thanckes, 
and  confessed  that  they  were  strangers  and  pylgrems  on  the  earth.1 

It  was  design,  not  chance,  that  gave  to  the  first  child  of  English 
parents  born  in  New  England  the  name  of  Peregrine  White.2 

1  The  English  Hexapla  (1841).  It  will  be  of  interest  to  give,  from  the  same 
source,  five  other  versions  previous  to  1620: 

Wiclif,  1380:  bi  feith  alle  these  ben  deed,  whanne  the  biheestis  weren  not  takun 
but  thei  behilden  hem  afer,  and  gretynge  hem  wel:  and  knowlechiden  that  thei 
weren  pilgryms,  &  herborid  men  on  the  erthe. 

Tyndale,  1534:  And  they  all  dyed  in  fayth  and  receaved  not  the  promyses: 
but  sawe  them  a  fane  of  and  beleved  them  and  saluted  them:  and  confessed 
that  they  were  straungers  and  pilgrems  on  the  erthe. 

Cranmer,  1539:  These  all  dyed  accordynge  to  fayth,  whan  they  had  not  re- 
ceaued the  promyses:  but  sawe  them  a  farre  of,  and  beleued  them,  and  saluted 
them,  and  confessed,  that  they  were  straungers  and  pilgrems  on  the  erthe. 

Rheims,  1582 :  According  to  faith  died  al  these,  not  hailing  receiued  the  prom- 
ises, but  beholding  them  a  farre  of,  and  saluting  them,  and  confessing  that  they 
are  pilgrimes  and  strangers  vpon  the  earth. 

Authorized,  1611:  These  all  died  in  faith,  not  hauing  receiued  the  promises, 
but  hauing  seene  them  afarre  off,  and  were  perswaded  of  them,  and  embraced 
them,  and  confessed  that  they  were  strangers  and  pilgrims  on  the  earth. 

As  printed  in  the  1856  edition  of  Bradford's  History  (p.  59),  the  marginal  refer- 
ence to  "Heb.  11"  was  placed  in  a  footnote  and  so  easily  overlooked.  Some 
writers  have  apparently  not  been  aware  that  Bradford  was  quoting  from  the 
Bible.  Thus  John  A.  Goodwin,  remarking  that  "Bradford  never  wrote  a  finer 
sentence  than  this,  which  ends  his  story  of  the  departure,"  quotes  the  passage 
in  the  text  (Pilgrim  Republic,  1888,  p.  49). 

2  "And  beyond  that  place  they  were  enioyned  not  to  goe,  whereupon,  a 
Company  was  chosen  to  goe  out  vppon  a  third  discoverie:  whilest  some  were 
imployed  in  this  discovery,  it  pleased  God  that  Mistris  White  was  brought  to 
bed  of  a  Sonne,  which  was  called  Peregrine"  (Mourt's  Relation,  1622,  p.  15). 
The  exact  date  of  his  birth  on  the  Mayflower  is  not  known,  but  the  late  Dr. 
Dexter  (in  his  edition  of  Mourt's  Relation,  1865,  p.  42  note)  put  it  between 
December  7  and  10,  1620  (New  Style).  He  was  the  son  of  William  and  Susanna 
(Fuller)  White;  was  brought  up  by  Edward  Winslow,  who  married  his  mother 
Susanna;  and  died  July  20,  1704.  In  the  Massachusetts  Magazine  for  Septem- 
ber, 1790,  appeared  the  following: 

Newengland,  for  salubrity  of  air  and  temperature  of  climate,  has  been  much 
and  very  justly  celebrated.  Frequent  instances  of  longevity  confirm  this  opin- 
ion. There  is  a  woman  now  living  in  Marshfield,  County  of  Plymouth,  in  the 
ninety  fifth  year  of  her  age.  Although  Newengland  has  been  settled  almost  an 
hundred  and  seventy  years,  yet  she  perfectly  remembers  Peregrine  White,  the 
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In  1G30  Governor  Bradford  began  to  write  his  History  of  Ply- 
mouth Plantation.  Referring  to  the  departure  from  Leyden  on 
July  21-31,  1620,  he  said: 

And  ye  time  Being  that  they  must  departe,  they  were  ac- 
companied with  most  of  their  Brethren  out  of  ye  citie,  vnto 
a  towne  sundrie  miles  of  called  Delfes-Hauen  wher  the 
ship  lay  ready  to  receiue  them.  So  they  lefte  y*  goodly 
&  pleasante  citie,  which  had  been  ther  resting  place,  nere 
.12.  years;  but  they  knew  they  were  pilgrimes  &  looked 
Heb.  n.  not  much  on  those  things;  but  lift  vp  their  eyes  to  ye 

heauens,  their  dearest  cuntrie;  and  quieted  their  spirits.1 

Though  Bradford's  History  was  not  published  until  1856  it  was 
well  known  to  American  historians  before  the  disappearance  of  the 
manuscript  at  the  Revolution,  and  the  above  passage  had  more 
than  once  made  its  appearance  in  print  before  1798.  The  first  time 
was  in  1669,  when  Nathaniel  Morton  gave  it  as  follows: 

.  .  .  and  the  time  being  come  that  they  must  depart, 
they  were  accompanied  with  most  of  their  Brethren 
out  of  the  City,  unto  a  Town  called  Delfs  Haven,  where 
the  Ship  lay  ready  to  receive  them:  so  they  left  that 
goodly  and  pleasant  City,  which  had  been  their  resting 
place  above  eleven  years;  but  they  knew  that  they  were 
Hebr.  ii.  16.  Pilgrims  and  Strangers  here  below,  and  looked  not  much 

on  these  things,  but  lifted  up  their  eyes  to  Heaven,  their 
dearest  Country,  where  God  hath  prepared  for  them  a 
City,  and  therein  quieted  their  spirits.2 

first  child  born  after  the  arrival  of  our  ancestors,  and  has  several  times  attended 
publick  worship  with  him.    This  woman  is  now  in  very  good  health  (ii.  575). 

1  History  of  the  Plimoth  Plantation  (facsimile  edition,  1896),  p.  36;  Ford's 
edition,  i.  124.  In  his  New  England's  Memorial  (1669,  pp.  144-145),  Morton 
printed  "Certain  Verses  left  by  the  Honoured  William  Bradford  Esq;  .  .  . 
penned  by  his  own  hand."    These  begin  as  follows: 

T7JROM  my  years  young  in  daycs  of  Youth, 
J-        God  did  make  known  to  me  his  Truth, 
And  calVd  me  from  my  Native  place 
For  to  enjoy  the  Means  of  Grace. 
In  Wilderness  he  did  me  guide, 
And  in  strange  Lands  for  me  provide. 
In  Fears  and  Wants,  through  Weal  and  Woe, 
As  Pilgrim  past  I  to  and  fro. 

2  New  England's  Memorial  (1669),  p.  5.  In  his  Epistle  Dedicatory  "To  the 
Right  Worshipful,  Thomas  Prince  Esq;"   Morton  declares  that  the  Governor's 
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In  1702  Cotton  Mather  wrote: 

After  the  fervent  Supplications  of  this  Day,  accompanied  by  their 
affectionate  Friends,  they  took  their  leave  of  the  pleasant  City,  where 
they  had  been  Pilgrims  and  Strangers  now  for  Eleven  Years.1 

If  the  Reader  would  know,  how  these  good  People  fared  the  rest  of 
the  Melancholy  Winter ■;  let  him  know,  That  besides  the  Exercises  of 
Religion,  with  other  Work  enough,  there  was  the  care  of  the  Sick  to 
take  up  no  little  part  of  their  Time.  'Twas  a  most  heavy  Trial  of 
their  Patience,  whereto  they  were  called  the  first  Winter  of  this  their 
Pilgrimage,  and  enough  to  convince  them,  and  remind  them,  that  they 
were  but  Pilgrims.2 

But  the  Vessel  rose  again,  and  when  the  Mariners  with  sunk  Hearts 
often  cried  out,  We  sink!  We  sink!  The  Passengers  without  such 
Distraction  of  Mind,  even  while  the  Water  was  running  into  their 
Mouths  and  Ears,  would  chearfully  Shout,  Yet,  Lord,  thou  canst  save! 
Yet,  Lord,  thou  canst  save!  And  the  Lord  accordingly  brought  them  at 
last  safe  unto  their  Desired  Haven:  And  not  long  after  helped  their 
Distressed  Relations  thither  after  them,  where  indeed  they  found  upon 
almost  all  Accounts  a  new  World,  but  a  World  in  which  they  found 
that  they  must  live  like  Strangers  and  Pilgrims.3 

In  1767  Governor  Hutchinson  remarked: 

After  eleven  or  twelve  years  residence  in  Holland,  .  .  .  one  of  the 
congregations  .  .  .  determined  to  remove  to  America.  There  were 
many  obstacles  in  their  way  and  it  took  up  several  years  of  their  pil- 
grimage *  to  make  the  necessary  preparations  for  such  an  undertaking. 

*  I  think  I  may  with  singular  propriety  call  their  lives  a  pilgrimage.  Most  of 
them  left  England  about  the  year  1609,  after  the  truce  with  the  Spaniards,  young 
men  between  20  and  30  years  of  age:  They  spent  near  12  years,  strangers  among 
the  Dutch,  first,  at  Amsterdam,  afterwards,  at  Leyden.  After  having  arrived  to 
the  meridian  of  life,  the  declining  part  was  to  be  spent  in  another  world,  among 
savages,  of  whom  every  European  must  have  received  a  most  unfavorable  if  not 
formidable  idea.    Tantum  religio  potuit  suadere.4 


acceptance  "shall  ever  oblige  me  to  answerable. returning  of  gratitude,  and  ad- 
minister to  me  further  cause  of  thankfulness,  That  God  hath  given  me  an  Habi- 
tation under  your  just  and  prudent  Administrations;  and  wish  for  a  Succession 
of  such  as  may  be  skilfull  to  lead  our  Israel  in  this  their  peregrination." 

1  Magnalia,  bk.  i.  ch.  ii.  §  4,  p.  6. 

2  Ibid.  bk.  i.  ch.  ii.  §  10,  p.  9. 

3  Ibid.  bk.  ii.  ch.  i.  §  1,  p.  3. 

4  History  of  Massachusetts,  Boston,  ii.  451-452  and  note. 
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In  1775  the  Rev.  Samuel  Baldwin  preached  from  Hebrews  XL  8, 
and,  referring  to  Abraham,  said: 

It  was  a  hard  though  just  command — "get  thee  out  of  thy  country, 
and  from  thy  kindred,  and  from  thy  father's  house."  He  quits  all  his 
possessions,  foregoes  every  convenience,  in  his  native  land;  bids  adieu 
to  dearest  relatives,  when,  or  whither  ever  to  return  again,  he  knew  not; 
all  was  uncertainty;  he  departs,  not  knowing  whither  he  went:  How 
long  he  must  wander  as  a  pilgrim  from  city  to  city,  from  one  kingdom 
and  country  to  another;  what  hardships  and  difficulties  he  must  undergo, 
to  what  dangers  he  must  be  exposed,  he  was  altogether  in  the  dark, 
ignorant,  and  unapprized.  .  .  . 

Abraham,  acting  agreeable  to  these,  acquitted  himself  in  the  best 
manner,  with  honour  and  dignity,  with  the  approbation  of  his  Maker. 
And  while  he  wandered  about,  as  a  pilgrim,  altogether  uncertain  of  the 
time  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise,  there  was  a  part  for  him  to  act, 
agreeable  to  his  character,  as  a  man  of  sense  and  reason,  a  servant  of 
the  most  High,  and  the  father  of  the  church  of  Israel.  .  .  . 

This  is  the  account  given  of  the  rise  of  the  Fathers  of  this  country: 
.  .  .  And  as  the  fathers  viewed  themselves  as  absolutely  under  the  direc- 
tion of  providence,  they  held  themselves  obligated  to  attend  to  its  calls.1 

Whether  Baldwin  had  noted  the  use  of  Pilgrim  by  Morton  or  by 
Mather,  it  is  impossible  to  determine;  but  Baldwin  does  not  apply 
the  term  to  the  early  settlers.  That  is,  he  does  not  specifically  call 
the  early  settlers  Pilgrims,  though  he  does  compare  their  con- 
dition with  that  of  Abraham. 

In  his  sermon  preached  in  1793,  the  Rev.  Chandler  Robbins, 
pastor  of  the  First  Church  at  Plymouth,  stated  that  "although  the 
accounts  chiefly  must  be  derived  necessarily  from  historical  facts, 
.  .  .  yet,  I  shall  bring  to  your  view,  some  circumstances  —  some 
ancient  anecdotes,  which,  I  presume,  have  never  yet  been  made 
public,  at  least,  which  I  have  never  seen.  I  shall  take  them  from  the 
first  book  of  the  very  ancient  records  of  this  church,  now  in  my 
hands."  These  early  records  had  been  kept  by  Nathaniel  Morton, 
a  nephew  of  Governor  Bradford.     Robbins  continued : 

"And  now,  the  trying  time  being  come,  that  they  must  depart,  (say 
the  records)  they  were  accompany'd  by  most  of  their  brethren  out  of 
the  city,  into  a  town  called  Half-Haven,  where  the  ship  lay  readye  to 

1  Sermon  (1776),  pp.  9-11,  16,  21-22. 
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receive  them.  So  they  left  that  goodly e  and  pleasant  city,  which  had 
been  theire  resting-place,  near  twelve  yeeres.  But  they  knew  they  were 
pilgrimes,  and  looked  not  much  on  those  things,  but  lifted  up  theire  eyes 
to  Heaven,  theire  dearest  country,  and  quieted  their  spirits.  .  .  ."  * 

Thus,  whether  the  term  arose  at  Plymouth  or  in  Boston,  its  pedi- 
gree can  be  traced  back  through  Robbins,  Hutchinson,  Mather, 
Morton,  and  Bradford  to  the  departure  from  Leyden  in  1620.  There 
are  several  cases  where  the  origin  of  a  term  must  be  sought  for  many 
years  before  the  term  itself  came  into  existence,  but  there  cannot  be 
many  to  explain  which  it  is  necessary  to  look  back  one  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  years. 

Propriety  of  Application 

"The  latest  English  traveller,"  wrote  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter  of 
London  in  1849,  referring  to  Sir  Charles  Lyell's  visit  to  Plymouth, 
"describes  ...  the  relics  which  are  exhibited  of  these  'Pilgrim 
fathers/  as  they  are  affectionately  called."  2  A  little  later,  however, 
doubts  appear  to  have  arisen  in  Hunter's  mind  as  to  the  appro- 
priateness of  the  term,  and  in  1854  he  remarked: 

The  people  of  New  England  pay  all  proper  deference  to  the  colony  of 
ftew  Plymouth  as  being  the  parent  colony  of  their  country,  and  they 
speak  fondly,  if  not  wisely,  of  the  persons  who  established  it  as  The 
Pilgrim  Fathers.3 

3  There  is  something  of  affectation  in  this  term,  which  is  always  displeasing; 
and  we  have  seen  also  very  strange  applications  of  it:  but  further,  it  appears  to 
me  to  be  philologically  improper.  A  pilgrim  is  a  person  who  goes  in  a  devout 
spirit  to  visit  a  shrine  —  real  in  the  first  instance  but  afterwards  a  place  where, 
it  may  be,  no  shrine  is,  but  which  is  hallowed  by  some  recollections  which  would 
deserve  to  have  a  substantial  representative.  An  American  who  Visits  the  place 
from  which  the  founders  of  his  country  emigrated  is  a  pilgrim  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  word,  whether  he  finds,  a  shrine,  an  altar,  or  a  stone  of  memorial,  or  not. 
But  these  founders  when  they  sought  the  shores  of  America  were  proceeding  to 
no  object  of  this  kind,  and  even  leaving  it  to  the  winds  and  the  waves  to  drive 
them  to  any  point  on  an  unknown  and  unmarked  shore.  There  is,  however,  it 
must  be  owned,  the  same  corrupt  use  of  the  word  Pilgrim  in  the  English  version 
of  the  Scriptures,  "and  confessed  that  they  were  strangers  and  pilgrims  on  the 
earth."  3 


1  Sermon  (1794),  pp.  17-18,  29-30. 

2  Collections  concerning  the  Early  History  of  the  Founders  of  New  Plymouth, 
the  First  Colonists  of  New  England,  London,  1849,  p.  1, 

3  Collections  concerning  the  Founders  of  New-Plymouth,  London,  1854,  p.  5 
and  note. 
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In  an  article  called  "Puritans  —  Pilgrims  —  Palmers,"  printed 
in  a  Boston  newspaper  in  1870,  Charles  C.  Hazewell  made  —  or, 
rather,  repeated  —  the  same  criticism : 

Is  it  proper  to  speak  of  the  men  who  came  over  in  the  Mayflower  as 
"Pilgrim  Fathers?"  Puritans  in  language  assure  us  it  is  not,  and  they 
are  right,  though  time  and  usage,  and  poetical  associations  have  sanc- 
tioned the  term,  so  that  it  is  worse  than  idle  to  object  to  it,  seeing  that 
the  objection  would  lead  to  nothing  but  a  waste  of  words,  —  and  the 
objector  would,  it  is  probable,  be  regarded  by  all  good  Americans  as  a 
bore.  Yet  we  may  subscribe  to  what  is  said  on  this  subject  by  one  of 
the  best  of  our  authorities  on  the  history  of  the  Pilgrims. 

Mr.  Hazewell  then  quoted  the  passage  from  Hunter  given  above, 
and  added :  "In  a  certain  sense,  the  term  is  well  used,  for  if  the  pil- 
grim be  a  wanderer,  as  he  is  according  to  one  definition  of  the  word, 
the  Separatists  who  came  hither  certainly  were  pilgrims;  for  they 
wandered  from  England  to  Holland,  and  from  Holland  to  America."  ! 
After  what  has  been  said  in  a  previous  section,2  it  need  hardly  be 
pointed  out  that  Hunter's  criticism  is  due  to  an  entire  misapprehen- 
sion of  the  history  and  meanings  of  the  word  pilgrim,  that  the  Scrip- 
tural use  of  the  term  is  not  "corrupt,"  that  there  is  nothing  either 
" philologically  improper"  or  of  "affectation"  in  our  use  of  the  term 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  and  that  such  use  is  perfectly  legitimate.3 

Meaning  of  the  Term 

For  twelve  years  (1769-1780)  the  celebrations  at  Plymouth  were 
purely  local,  the  speakers  and  participants  being  either  Piymotheans 
or  from  the  neighboring  towns  in  the  Old  Colony.  For  the  next 
twelve  years  (1781-1792)  the  celebration  fell  into  abeyance.  Re- 
vived in  1793  and  1794,  it  was  still  local,  and  in  1797  it  was  merely  a 
social  gathering.     It  was  instituted  to  commemorate  those  who 

1  Daily  Evening  Traveller,  November  21,  1870,  p.  1/4-5.  The  article  is 
without  signature,  but  was  attributed  to  Mr.  Hazewell,  the  editor  of  the  Traveller, 
by  John  Ward  Dean  (New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register, 
1871,  xxv.  90). 

2  Pp.  352-359,  above. 

8  After  quoting  the  passage  from  Bradford,  J.  A.  Goodwin  says:  "The  hyper- 
critics  who  query  why  these  people  should  be  called  'Pilgrims'  will  see  that  they 
applied  it  to  themselves"  (Pilgrim  Republic,  p.  49  note).  This  statement  is  mis- 
leading. 
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"landed"  in  1620,  and  of  course  only  the  Mayflower  passengers  did 
land  in  that  year.  When,  therefore,  during  the  first  twenty-nine 
years,  the  participants  spoke  of  their  "ancestors,"  "fathers,"  and 
"forefathers,"  undoubtedly  they  had  chiefly  in  mind  the  Mayflower 
passengers,  even  though  occasionally  they  drank  toasts  to  the  memo- 
ries of  a  few  who,  like  Cushman  and  Morton,  reached  Plymouth  after 
1620.  But  in  1798  the  celebration  began  to  assume  a  distinctly  dif- 
ferent character.  Though  to  commemorate  the  past  was,  and  con- 
tinued to  be,  still  the  main  object  of  the  occasion,  yet  the  present 
assumed  a  much  greater  prominence  than  heretofore;  current  poli- 
tics were  emphasized;  the  speakers  were  generally  chosen  from 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  Old  Colony;  and  the  horizon  was  greatly 
widened,  including  the  early  settlers  of  Massachusetts  as  distinct 
from  those  of  Plymouth.  When,  too,  in  1798,  the  Boston  celebra- 
tions began,  the  field  was  still  further  broadened,  for  the  Boston  cele- 
brators,  while  not  forgetful  of  the  early  Plymouth  settlers,  naturally 
had  principally  in  mind  the  early  Massachusetts  settlers.  Hence 
by  about  1800  the  terms  Pilgrims  and  Pilgrim  Fathers,  which  had 
then  become  well  established,  meant  any  early  settlers  of  either  of 
the  two  colonies  which  in  1692  were  united  under  the  Province  of 
the  Massachusetts  Bay.1  And  such  use  of  the  term  continued  for 
many  years  —  indeed,  still  continues.2 

1  About  1800,  too,  while  the  term  Pilgrim  Fathers  was  of  course  applied  only 
to  the  early  settlers,  the  meaning  of  the  word  Pilgrims  was  extended  to  include 
living  persons  who  participated  in  the  celebrations.  This  special  meaning  is 
now  rarely  encountered. 

2  In  the  following  passages  the  term  is  applied  either  to  the  Massachusetts 
settlers  only,  or  to  the  Plymouth  and  the  Massachusetts  settlers  jointly  (it  often 
being  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  distinguish  between  the  two) :  1820,  Rev.  G. 
Spring,  A  Tribute  to  New  England,  in  New  England  Society  Orations  (1901), 
i.  18,  21;  1822,  Rev.  P.  M.  Whelpley,  The  Memory  of  the  Just  is  Blessed,  in 
New  England  Society  Orations,  i.  133,  135  (William  Stoughton);  1828,  Rev.  S. 
Green,  Discourse  (1829),  pp.  14,  16;  1830,  "The  Pilgrim  Fathers,  or  the  Lives 
of  some  of  the  First  Settlers  of  New  England.  Designed  for  Sabbath  School 
Libraries"  (contains  lives  of  Robinson,  Carver,  Bradford,  Winslow,  and  John 
Winthrop);  1836,  Rev.  J.  Hawes,  A  Tribute  to  the  Memory  of  the  Pilgrims 
(second  edition),  pp.  93-118,  175;  1841,  C.  B.  Hadduck,  The  Elements  of  Na- 
tional Greatness,  in  New  England  Society  Orations,  i.  280;  1844,  Rev.  J.  A. 
Albro,  The  Fathers  of  New  England  (1845),  p.  20;  1845,  Rev.  J.  Pierce,  2  Pro- 
ceedings Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  x.  398;  1846,  C.  W.  Upham,  The 
Spirit  of  the  Day  and  its  Lessons,  in  New  England  Society  Orations,  i.  446 
(Roger  Clap);  1856,  T.  Bridgman,  The  Pilgrims  of  Boston  and  their  Descend- 
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Towards  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  was  felt  by  some 
that  the  terms  had  been  used  too  loosely.  Thus  in  1841  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Young  declared  that  "  The  term  Pilgrdis  belongs  exclu- 
sively to  the  Plymouth  colonists."1  In  1848  the  Rev.  Samuel  M. 
Worcester  wrote: 

There  are  those  who  will  "garnish  the  sepulchres"  of  the  " Pilgrims " 
of  Plymouth  Rock,  and  the  " Fathers"* their  associates  of  Salem,  Charles- 
town,  Boston,  and  other  primitive  settlements;  while  they  are  slow  to 
recognize  the  true  secret  of  the  moral  worth,  and  energy,  and  endur- 
ance, by  which  those  godly  sires  achieved  their  noble  deeds  and  won 
their  renowned  conquests  and  possessions. 

"It  is  to  be  observed,"  said  the  Rev.  Alvan  Lamson  in  1851,  "that 
the  term  '  Pilgrims '  belongs  exclusively  to  the  Plymouth  colonists. 
It  is  never  by  accurate  writers  applied  to  the  Massachusetts  colo- 
nists." 2  In  1866  Benjamin  Scott  spoke  of  "the  Pilgrim  Fathers  of 
Plymouth  Colony"  as  "the  only  persons  to  whom  that  term  has 
been  historically  applied."  3  This  restriction,  however,  of  the  terms 
Pilgrims  and  Pilgrim  Fathers  exclusively  to  the  Plymouth  settlers  is 
recognized  at  the  present  time  only  in  the  Old  Colony  itself. 

About  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  also,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  define  somewhat  precisely  the  meaning  of  the  terms.  "  Those 
who  came  in  the  first  three  ships,"  said  Young  in  1841,  "the  May- 

*  Those  who  came  to  Plymouth  are  properly  called  "The  Pilgrims";  —  be- 
cause they  had  sojourned  in  Holland.  We  speak  of  them  as  "the  Fathers." 
But  "the  Fathers"  were  not  all  "Pilgrims."  4 

ants  (title);  1867,  Rev.  S.  G.  Buckingham,  Memorial  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  p.  35; 
1874,  W.  Winters,  The  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  Nazing,  in  New  England  Historical 
and  Genealogical  Register,  xxviii.  140;  1881,  Epochs  and  Episodes  of  History, 
p.  591  (Roger  Williams);  1882,  W.  Winters,  "Memorials  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 
John  Eliot  and  his  Friends,  of  Nazing  and  Waltham  Abbey"  (title);  1893,  J.  P. 
Rylands,  in  New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,  xxxix.  39  (Rich- 
ard Mather);  1909,  Rev.  A.  Whyte,  Thomas  Shepard,  Pilgrim  Father  and 
Founder  of  Harvard  (title);  1913,  W.  E.  A.  Axon,  in  Nation,  xcvi.  149  (John 
Endicott). 

1  Chronicles  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  p.  88  note. 

2  The  Memory  of  John  Robinson:  A  Discourse  (1852),  p.  16. 

8  The  Pilgrim  Fathers  neither  Puritans  nor  Persecutors  (second  edition, 
1869),  p.  5. 

4  Discourse  (Boston,  1849),  p.  6  and  note.  In  the  first  edition  of  the  Discourse 
(Salem,  1849)  the  footnote  reads:  "Those  who  came  to  Plymouth  are  properly 
called  ' The  Pilgrims';  —  because  they  had  sojourned  in  Holland"  (p.  6  note). 
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flower,  the  Fortune,  and  the  Ann,  are  distinctively  called  the  old 
comers,  or  the  forefathers ,,n    In  1849  Sir  Daniel  Wilson  wrote: 

The  last  of  the  The  arrival  of  the  Anne  and  Little  James,  with  their 

Pilgrim  Fathers.  new  band  of  emigrants  casting  in  their  lot  with  the 
founders  of  Plymouth,  marks  a  period  of  peculiar  in- 
terest  in  the  annals  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  By  all  the 
historians  of  New  England  these  later  pilgrims  are 
reckoned  with  those  who  came  in  the  Mayflower  and 
Fortune,  as  the  Old  Coiners  or  Forefathers.  It  was  the 
completion  of  the  band  of  Pilgrims,  the  aristocracy  of 
the  New  World,  from  whom,  as  from  a  fount  of  honour, 
its  titles  and  its  privileges  were  to  be  derived  to  all 
after  ages.2 

About  1884  John  A.  Goodwin  remarked: 

The  above  list  closes  the  catalogue  of  those  who  are  known  as  the 
Pilgrims,  the  First  Comers,  or  the  Forefathers.  These  names,  there- 
fore, are  used  synonymously  for  those  who  came  in  the  "Mayflower," 
the  "Fortune,"  and  the  "Anne,"  with  her  consort.  The  number  at 
landing,  it  will  be  remembered,  was:  "Mayflower,"  102;  "Fortune," 
35;  "Anne,"  about 96:  total,  233. 3 

In  1897  the  late  Edward  Arber  made  this  elaborate  statement: 

Who  were  the  Pilgrim  Fathers? 

The  general  answer  to  this  must  be: 

All  those  members  of  the  Separatist  Church  at  Leyden,  who  voted  for  the 
emigration  to  America;  whether  they  were  actually  able  to  go  there  or  not: 
together  with  such  others  as  joined  their  Church  from  England. 

Membership  in  the  Pilgrim  Church  was  the  first  qualification:  intended, 
or  actual,  emigration  to  New  England  was  the  second  one. 

This  general  definition  will  include  the  Rev.  John  Robinson  and 
his  family;  who  were  unable  to  leave  Leyden.  It  also  includes  the  35 
members  of  the  Leyden  Church  who  arrived,  at  Plymouth  in  New  Eng- 
land, in  the  Fortune,  in  November  1621;  the  60  who  arrived,  in  the  Ann 
and  Little  James  in  August  1623;  the  35  with  their  families,  who  arrived 
in  the  Mayflower  in  August  1629;  and  the  60  who  arrived  in  the  Hand- 
maid, in  May  1630. 

1  Chronicles  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  p.  352  note. 

2  The  Pilgrim  Fathers,  in  History  of  the  Puritans  in  England,  and  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers,  p.  441. 

8  Pilgrim  Republic  (1888),  p.  244. 
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It  likewise  includes  Christopher  Martin  and  his  wife,  who  joined 
from  Billericay  in  Essex:  and  Richard  Warren,  and  John  Bilungton 
sen.  and  his  family;  who  came  from  London. 

It  also  embraces  William  King,  who  started  from  Southampton  in  the 
Mayflower  on  the  5th  of  August  1620;  but  who,  with  Robert  Cush- 
man,  returned  back  from  the  voyage,  at  Plymouth;  .  .  . 

It  further  includes  hired  men,  such  as  John  Howland,  a  Man-servant 
in  Governor  Carver's  family;  and  John  Alden  the  cooper:  who  both 
came  out  in  the  Mayflower,  and  eventually  embracing  the  Pilgrim 
Cause,  became  honoured  men  among  the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  excludes  all  those  members  of  the  Pilgrim 
Church  who  had  no  wish  to  go  to  America.  .  .  . 

It  also  excludes  all  hired  men  who  went  out  in  the  Mayflower;  and 
who  did  not  become  members  of  the  Church  in  the  Old  Colony.  So  all 
the  Mayflower  passengers  were  not  Pilgrim  Fathers. 

It  likewise  excludes  Thomas  Weston  and  all  the  seventy  Adventurers, 
as  such :  for  having  Shares  in  the  Joint  Stock  did  not  make  them  Pilgrim 
Fathers. 

It  further  excludes  (though  it  is  very  hard  to  make  the  exclusion)  three 
of  the  four  London  Merchants,  now  known  as  the  noble  Friends  of 
the  Pilgrims;  who  were  among  the  number  of  the  Adventurers,  and 
who  also  joined  with  the  eight  Undertakers  of  the  Colony  in  the  Compo- 
sition of  15/25  November  1626:  Richard  Andrews,  John  Beau- 
champ,  and  James  Shirley;  but  it  includes  the  Fourth  of  these,  Timo- 
thy Hatherley,  because  he  settled  at  Scituate  about  the  year  1635.1 

In  1898  the  Rev.  William  E.  Griffis  remarked: 

The  affectionate  term  "Pilgrim  Fathers, "  coined  by  later  genera- 
tions, includes  (1)  the  members  of  the  Leyden  church  who  voted  for 
emigration,  whether  able  or  unable  to  go;  (2)  those  who  came  from 
England  and  joined  the  church.  The  Mayflower  passengers  constituted 
the  "Old  Stock"  of  Bradford's  meaning.  Those  who  reached  New 
Plymouth  in  the  Mayflower,  Anne,  and  Little  James  were  called  the 
"Old  Comers,"  or  "Forefathers."2 

The  terms  Pilgrims  and  Pilgrim  Fathers  are  of  popular  origin,  and 
so  necessarily  are  incapable  of  precise  definition;  and  Arber's  fine- 
spun distinctions  are  too  fanciful  and  absurd  for  serious  considera- 
tion.   Suffice  it  to  say  that  at  the  present  time  by  the  terms  are  gen- 

1  Story  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  pp.  355-356. 

2  The  Pilgrims  in  their  Three  Homes,  p.  161. 
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erally  meant  the  passengers  who  came  in  the  first  four  ships  —  the 
Mayflower  in  1620,  the  Fortune  in  1621,  and  the  Anne  and  the  Little 
James  in  1623. 

How  the  terms  came  to  be  applied  to  them  in  particular  has 
already  been  shown.  It  now  remains  to  point  out  that  the  word  Pil- 
grim was  also  applied  to  others,  though  Plymotheans  are  so  accus- 
tomed to  appropriate  the  word  to  their  own  ancestors  as  to  resent 
its  application  to  others.  Yet  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  a  word 
which  had  been  in  common  use  for  four  centuries  before  the  sailing 
of  the  Mayflower  should  in  the  seventeenth  century  have  been  re- 
stricted to  the  men  and  women  who  came  on  that  historic  vessel. 
There  was  a  ship  named  Peregrine  in  1594,1  at  least  two  others  of  the 
same  name  between  1603  and  1625,2  and  one  of  the  same  name  in 
Boston  in  1659.3  In  1591  there  was  a  ship  named  Pilgrim; 4  another 
in  1595; 5  another  between  1603  and  1625; 6  and  in  a  letter  to  Endi- 
cott  dated  London,  May  28, 1629,  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  wrote,  "Wee  send  yow  also  herew1*  a  pticuler  of 
.  .  .  what  goods,  cattle,  or  other  pvisions,  wee  now  send  vpon  these 
3  shipps,  viz,  the  Mayflower,  of  Yarmouth,  .  .  .  the  Fower  Sisters, 
of  London,  .  .  .  the  Pilgrim,  of  London."  7  Writing  about  1651 
Edward  Johnson  said: 


1  Hakluyt's  Voyages  (1904),  xi.  46. 

2  R.  G.  Marsden,  English  Ships  in  the  Reign  of  James  I,  in  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Historical  Society  (1905),  New  Series,  xix.  328. 

3  Suffolk  Deeds,  iii.  245. 

4  Hakluyt's  Voyages  (1904),  vii.  44,  49. 
6  Purchas  His  Piigrimes  (1906),  xvi.  18. 

6  R.  G.  Marsden:  cf.  note  2,  above. 

7  Massachusetts  Colony  Records,  i.  400,  404.  Late  in  the  eighteenth  century 
there  is  mention  of  several  ships  of  this  name.  "We  hear  the  Pilgrim  has  taken 
a  ship  of  upwards  of  500  tons  burthen,  laden  with  dry  goods"  (Independent 
Chronicle,  August  20,  1781,  p.  2/3).  On  November  5,  1781,  Franklin  wrote: 
"The  Admiralty  there  will  not  accept  any  English  [prisoners]  in  exchange,  but 
such  as  have  been  taken  by  Americans,  and  absolutely  refuse  to  allow  any  of 
the  paroles  given  to  our  privateers  by  English  prisoners  discharged  at  sea,  ex- 
cept in  one  instance,  that  of  fifty-three  men  taken  in  the  Snake  sloop,  by  the 
Pilgrim  and  Rambler,  which  was  a  case  attended,  as  they  say,  with  some  par- 
ticular circumstances"  (Works,  1888,  vii.  306).  "Last  Monday,"  said  the 
Boston  Gazette  of  June  24,  1782,  "the  Prize  Brig  Neptune,  of  about  100  tons 
burthen,  laden  with  Lumber,  arrived  in  a  safe  Port.  She  was  taken  on  her  pas- 
sage from. Halifax  to  Antigua,  by  the  Privateer  Ship  Pilgrim,  Capt.  Robinson,  of 
Beverly"  (p.  3/2).    The  sloop  Pilgrim  was  among  the  port  entries  noted  in  the 
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At  this  time  those  who  were  in  place  of  civill  Government,  having 
some  addition  Pillars  to  under-prop  the  building,  begun  to  thinke  of  a 
place  of  more  safety  in  the  eyes  of  Man,  then  the  two  frontire  Towns  of 
Charles  Towne,  and  Boston  were  for  the  habitation  of  such  as  the  Lord 
had  prepared  to  Governe  this  Pilgrim  People.  .  .  . 

It  being  a  work  (in  the  apprehension  of  all,  whose  capacity  could  reach 
to  the  great  sums  of  money,  the  edifice  of  a  mean  Coledg  would  cost) 
past  the  reach  of  a  poor  Pilgrim  people,  who  had  expended  the  greatest 
part  of  their  estates  on  a  long  voyage,  .  .  . 

Thir  year  [1650]  was  the  first  noted  year  wherein  any  store  of  people 
died,  the  ayr  and  place  being  very  healthy  naturally,  made  this  correc- 
tion of  the  Lord  seem  the  greater,  for  the  most  that  died  were  children, 
and  that  of  an  untoward  disease  here,  though  frequent  in  other  places, 
the  Lord  now  smiting  many  families  with  death  in  them,  although  there 
were  not  any  families  wherein  more  then  one  died,  or  very  rare  if  it  were 
otherwise,  yet  were  these  pilgrim  people  minded  of  the  suddain  forget- 
fulness  of  those  worthies  that  died  not  long  before,  but  more  specially 
the  little  regard  had  to  provide  means  to  train  their  children  up  in  the 
knowledg  of  learning,  and  improve  such  means  as  the  Lord  hath  ap- 
pointed to  leave  their  posterity  an  able  Minister.1 

In  a  letter  to  John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  dated  October  30, 1660,  the  Rev. 
John  Davenport  said:  "It  was  of  Mantoweeze  that  the  land  was 
bought,  whereby  N.  H.  [New  Haven  Colony]  bounds  extended  neare 
unto  Cold  Spring,  beyond  Pilgrims  Harbour."2    Pilgrims'  Harbor 


Massachusetts  Centinel  of  December  8,  1784  (p.  3/3).    And  in  the  same  paper  of 
December  22,  1784  (p.  4/2),  is  this  advertisement: 

To  be  S  O  L  D, 

(7/  applied  for  immediately), 

THE  good  Sloop  PILGRIM,  British  built,  burthen  about  90  tons,  as  she 
now  lies  at  the  south  side  of  the  Long- Wharf .    She  is  a  fast  sailing  vessel, 
well  found,  and  exceedingly  well  calculated  for  the  Southern  Trade 

1  Wonder-working  Providence  (1654),  pp.  60-61,  193,  216.  The  references 
in  the  first  two  paragraphs  are  to  the  church  gathered  at  Cambridge  in  1633  and 
to  Harvard  College. 

2  4  Massachusetts  Historical  Collections,  vii.  518.  There  are  allusions  (1666- 
1687)  to  Pilgrims'  Harbor  in  the  Connecticut  Colonial  Records  (ii.  53,  127,  iii. 
235),  and  also  (1660-1742)  in  C.  H.  S.  Davis's  History  of  Wallingford,  etc.  (1870), 
pp.  128-130.  Referring  to  the  regicides  Whalley  and  Goffe,  on  July  18,  1785, 
President  Stiles  wrote:  "After  the  Restora  of  Charles  II.  1660  these  holy  Pil- 
grims came  first  to  Boston.  But  being  hunted  there  they  fled  to  New  Haven, 
...  It  being  still  dangerous  here,  they  removed  to  &  resided  near  a  Rivulet  in 
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was  "probably  a  hut  where  travellers  between  Hartford  and  New 
Haven  found  shelter." 1   In  1660  Henry  Gardiner  wrote  t 

...  if  good  Society  and  English  Government  were  there,  people 
would  rather  live  there,  than  in  Africk,  Greece,  Italy,  France,  Spain,  or 
England;  it  transcends  all  the  Baltick  Seas,  and  affords  all  or  any  Com- 
modity they  have,  &  more  plenty  of  sundry  sorts,  and  of  more  concern- 
ment to  his  Majesty,  than  if  all  the  Baltic  Seas  were  annexed  to  his 
Empire;  as  in  a  short  Epitomy  and  Anotamy  of  those  countries,  from 
New-found-land  to  Cape  Florida,  with  Mapps  and  Cards  shall  appear, 
with  Collections  of  55  years  Pilgrimage.2 

In  1694  Joshua  Scottow  said:  "Thus  far  of  the  Light  and  white 
side  of  the  Pillar,  which  attended  us  in  this  our  Wilderness  Pilgrim- 
age; the  black  and  dark  side  remains."  3  In  1702  Cotton  Mather, 
referring  to  Salem,  wrote: 

An  Entrance  being  thus  made  upon  the  Design  of  Planting  a  Country 
of  English  and  Reformed  Churches;  they  that  were  concerned  for  the 
Plantation,  made  their  Application  to  Two  Non-Conformists  Ministers, 


Meriden  20  M.  fr.  N.  Haven  at  a  place  known  to  this  day  by  the  name  of  Pilgrims 
Harbor;"  and  on  May  8,  1793:  "To  Hartfd,  .  .  .  Tradition  at  Meriden  &  about 
here  Pilgrim's  Harbor  so  named  from  two  men  stopt  here  till  could  make  a 
float.  Afterwds  Public  built  a  shed  for  Pilgrims  caught  here  by  high  Freshes" 
(Literary  Diary,  iii.  170,  494).  In  the  next  year  (1794)  Stiles  published  his 
History  of  Three  of  the  Judges  of  King  Charles  I,  and  then,  after  stating  that 
Whalley  and  Goffe  arrived  at  Boston  on  July  27,  1660,  and  at  New  Haven  on 
March  7,  1661,  said:  "On  the  13th  of  October,  1664,  they  left  Milford,  and  pro- 
ceeded in  this  excursion.  I  shall  suppose  that  the  first  night  they  came  over  to 
New-Haven  to  their  friend  Jones,  though  of  this  there  is  no  tradition,  as  there  is 
of  their  making  a  lodgment  at  Pilgrims  Harbor,  so  called  from  them,  being 
twenty  miles  from^New-Haven,  at  a  place  since  called  Meriden,  half-way  between 
New-Haven  and  Hartford.  .  .  .  But  of  this  I  find  no  tradition,  saving  only, 
that  in  their  rout  to  Hadley  they  made  one  station  at  Pilgrims  Harbor"  (pp.  22, 
44,  108).  As  the  letter  quoted  in  the  text  was  written  four  years  before  the 
regicides  are  alleged  to  have  taken  shelter  at  Pilgrims'  Harbor,  obviously  Stiles's 
theory  that  it  received  its  name  from  that  fact  is  erroneous.  "If  the  regicides 
ever  made  use  of  it,"  says  E.  E.  Atwater,  "it  was  after  this  letter  was  written. 
It  was  not,  as  President  Stiles  suggests,  called  Pilgrims'  Harbor  because  the 
regicides  lodged  in  it"  (History  of  the  Colony  of  New  Haven,  1881,  p.  447  note). 

1  am  indebted  to  our  associate  Professor  Franklin  B.  Dexter  for  the  references 
to  Atwater,  to  Davis,  and  to  Stiles's  History. 

x  E.  E.  Atwater,  History  of  the  Colony  of  New  Haven,  p.  447  note. 

2  New  England's  Vindication  (Gorges  Society,  1884),  p.  37. 

3  Narrative,  4  Massachusetts  Historical  Collections,  iv.  297. 
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that  they  would  go  over  to  serve  the  Cause  of  God  and  of  Religion  in  the 
beginning  of  those  Churches.  The  one  of  these  was  Mr.  Higginsonj  .  .  . 
the  other  was  Mr.  Skclton,  .  .  .  These  Ministers  came  over  to  Salem, 
in  the  Summer  of  the  Year  1629.  .  .  .  'Tis  true,  there  were  two  other 
Clergy-Men,  who  came  over  about  the  same  time;  nevertheless,  .  .  . 
we  will  proceed  with  our  Story;  which  is  now  to  tell  us,  That  the  Pas- 
sage of  these  our  Pilgrims  was  attended  with  many  Smiles  of  Heaven 
upon  them.1 


1  Magnalia,  bk.  i.  ch.  iv.  §  4,  pp.  16-17.  In  his  Discourse  delivered  at  Plym- 
outh in  1828,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Green  said: 

Sons  of  the  Pilgrims,  look  at  these  beacons,  as  they  rise  around  you,  and 
beware  of  forsaking  the  God  of  your  fathers.  Their  graves  are  before  you.  This 
occasion  rolls  back  the  light  of  their  doctrines,  and  the  light  of  their  example. 
"It  is  reported  of  the  Scythians,"  says  Cotton  Mather,  "that  in  battles,  when 
they  came  to  stand  upon  the  graves  of  their  dead  fathers,  they  would  stand  there 
immoveable  till  they  died  on  the  spot:  and,  thought  I,  why  may  not  such  a 
method  now  engage  the  children  of  the  Pilgrims,  to  stand  fast  in  their  faith, 
and  their  order,  and  in  the  power  of  godliness?  I  will  show  them  the  graves  of 
their  dead  fathers;  and  if  any  of  them  do  retreat  unto  the  errors  of  another 
Gospel,  they  shall  undergo  the  irresistible  rebukes  of  their  progenitors,  here 
brought  from  the  dead  for  their  admonition"  (pp.  31-32). 

No  reference  for  this  quotation  is  given.  It  is  conceivable  that  Mather 
might  have  used  the  expression  "children  of  the  Pilgrims,"  and  if  so  it  would 
be  interesting  to  know  whether  in  reference  to  the  Plymouth  or  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts settlers.  It  turns  out,  however,  that  Mr.  Green's  memory  was  at  fault. 
On  the  few  occasions  when  Mather  quoted  Paradise  Lost,  he  did  so  inaccurately, 
once  changing  Milton's  "Chariot  and  charioteer"  to  "Salvage  and  Sagamore." 
In  the  present  instance  the  tables  were  turned  against  Mather,  for  what  he 
actually  wrote  is  as  follows: 

It  is  reported  of  the  Scythians,  who  were,  doubtless,  the  Ancestors  of  the 
Indians  first  inhabiting  these  Regions,  that  in  Battels,  when  they  came  to  stand 
upon  the  Graves  of  their  dead  Fathers,  they  would  there  stand  immovable,  'till  they 
dy'd  upon  the  spot:  And,  thought  I,  why  may  not  such  a  Method  now  effectually 
engage  the  English  in  these  Regions,  to  stand  fast  in  their  Faith  and  their  Order, 
and  in  the  Power  of  Godliness?  I'll  shew  them,  the  Graves  of  their  dead  Fathers; 
and  if  any  of  them  do  retreat  unto  a  Contempt  or  Neglect  of  Learning,  or  unto 
the  Errors  of  another  Gospel,  or  unto  the  Superstitions  of  Will-Worship,  or  unto 
a  worldly,  a  selfish,  a  little  Conversation,  they  shall  undergo  the  irresistible  Re- 
bukes of  their  Progenitors,  here  fetch'd  from  the  dead,  for  their  Admonition; 
and  I'll  therewithal  advertise  my  New-Englanders,  that  if  a  Grand-child  of  a 
Moses  becomes  an  Idolater,  he  shall,  [as  the  Jews  remark  upon  Judg.  18.  30.]  be 
destroy'd,  as  if  not  a  Moses,  but  a  Manasseh,  had  been  his  Father.  Besides, 
Plus  Vivitur  Exemplis  quam  Pro2ceptis!  (Magnalia,  1702,  bk.  iii.  pt.  i.,  To  the 
Reader,  §  2,  p.  11.) 
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In  1786  David  Humphreys,  in  his  "Poem,  On  the  Happiness  of 
America;  Addressed  to  the  Citizens  of  the  United  States,"  wrote: 

Here  equal  fortunes,  ease,  the  ground  their  own, 
Augment  their  numbers  with  increase  unknown  — 
Here  hamlets  grow  —  here  Europe's  pilgrims  come 
From  vassalFd  woes  to  find  a  quiet  home.1 

The  following  extract  is  taken  from  the  Independent  Chronicle 
of  January  6,  1794: 

CONCORD,  December  26,  1793. 

At  the  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Pilgrim  Society  in  Concord,  on 
the  25th  instant,  at  Lieut.  John  Richardson's*  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
memorating the  Divine  Nativity;  after  transacting  the  necessary  busi- 
ness of  the  Society,  they  spent  the  evening  in  grateful  and  Christian 
conviviality,  and  most  cordially  drank  the  following  pertinent  Toasts 
on  the  occasion,  viz. 

First    The  Birth-Day  of  our  SAVIOUR. 

Second.    The  Pilgrims  in  Concord. 

Third.  The  Day.  —  While  we  feast  as  strangers  and  brethren,  let  us 
rejoice  as  Christians. 

Fourth.  May  the  light  of  Reason  and  Philosophy,  banish  super- 
stition. 

Fifth.  May  we  never  want  a  Washington,  nor  a  Washington  a 
grateful  People. 

Sixth.    May  the  basis  of  our  freedom  be  virtue,  and  lasting  as  time. 

Seventh.  May  those,  who  are  struggling  for  Freedom  and  Equality, 
ever  enjoy  them. 

Eighth.    May  we  ever  rejoice  in  each  others  freedom  and  prosperity. 

Ninth.     Strangers,  wheresoever  they  are. 

After  which  the  Members  retired  to  their  respective  places  of  abode, 
in  great  good  order  and  filled  with  many  good  impressions. 

*  A  Society  formed  in  Concord,  some  years  since  by  a  number  of  young  Men, 
who  emigrated  from  various  towns,  and  settled  in  Concord,  and  replenished  from 
time  to  time,  with  persons  only  of  that  description.  —  The  Society  now  consists  of 
about  20  members.2 


1  Boston  Magazine,  1786,  iii.  397. 

2  P.  4/1.  Presumably  it  was  at  Concord,  Massachusetts,  that  this  Pilgrim 
Society  existed;  but  no  other  allusion  to  it  has  been  found.  John  Richardson 
was  born  at  Watertown  July  11,  1758;  went  to  Concord  in  1778,  opened  an 
inn  there  in  1789,  but  moved  away  in  1804 ;  became  a  member  of  the  Social 
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Between  1785  and  1794,  the  Rev.  Ezra  Stiles  often  spoke  of  the 
regicides  who  had  taken  refuge  in  New  England  as  Pilgrims.1 

It  is  possible  that  when  Mather  alluded  to  Higginson  and  Skelton 
as  "these  our  Pilgrims, "  he  may  have  been  influenced  by  the  passage 
in  Bradford's  History,  known  to  him  through  Morton;  but  such 
could  not  have  been  the  case  with  the  other  writers  just  quoted.  It 
is  interesting  to  find  the  early  Massachusetts  settlers  called  a  Pilgrim 
people  or  Pilgrims  a  century  and  a  half  before  the  word  was  specifi- 
cally applied  to  the  Plymouth  settlers,  and  a  Pilgrim  Society  at  Con- 
cord thirty  years  before  a  similarly-named  society  was  formed  at 
Plymouth. 


Circle  in  1782 ;  on  March  7,  1790,  was  married  to  Anna  Bemis  of  Watertown, 
who  died  July  14,  1796 ;  on  December  29,  1S01,  was  married  to  Hannah  Bemis 
of  Watertown,  a  sister  of  his  first  wife ;  had  several  children  by  both  wives ; 
and  died  at  Newton  May  3,  1837.  (Memoirs  of  the  Social  Circle  in  Concord, 
i.  52,  159,  1G3,  ii.  p.  ix ;  Concord  Registers,  pp.  323,  387 ;  Watertown  Records, 
iii.  140,  178,  230,  iv,  159 ;  H.  Bond,  Genealogies  of  Watertown,  pp.  25,  412 ; 
Newton  Vital  Records,  p.  495.)  The  early  history  of  the  Social  Circle  in  Con- 
cord is  somewhat  obscure,  but  apparently  there  was  no  connection  between  it 
and  the  Pilgrim  Society.  In  "A  Topographical  Description  of  the  Town  of 
Concord,  August  20th,  1792.  Presented  by  Mr.  William  Jones,  student  of 
Harvard  College,"  it  is  stated  that  "  An  association  is  established  called  the 
Social  Club,  who  meet  once  a  week  at  each  other's  houses.  The  club  is 
founded  upon  principles,  and  governed  by  rules,  that  are  admirably  promotive 
of  the  social  affections  and  useful  improvements  "  (1  Massachusetts  Historical 
Collections,  i.  239). 

1  See  p.  366  note  2,  above.  This  use  of  the  word  "pilgrim ,  without  reference 
to  the  Pilgrims  of  Plymouth,  is  of  course  occasionally  met  with  after  1798.  Thus 
a  poem  printed  in  the  Independent  Chronicle  of  January  21,  1799  (p.  4/1), 
began  as  follows: 

Wachusett  's  true  can  boast  of  many  trees 
Who  patriot  like,  display  their  niches: 
But  the  pilgrim  as  he  's  passing,  sees 
Contemptuous  thorns  and  ugly  bushes. 

A  novel  entitled  "Rove's  Pilgrimage;  A  Story  founded  on  facts"  was  adver- 
tised in  the  Columbian  Centinel  of  January  8,  1800  (p.  4/1);  but  whether  English 
or  American,  I  do  not  know.  The  following  lines  occur  in  a  political  skit  pub- 
lished in  1820  entitled  "The  Pilgrims  of  Hope:  An  Oratorio  For  the  Clintonian 
celebration  of  the  New  Year"  (p.  19): 

See  from  the  shores  of  subjugated  France, 
G*n*t  and  Adancourt,  lead  up  the  dance 
Of  foreign  Pilgrims,  who,  in  devious  maze, 
Like  Shaking  Quakers,  rigadoon  their  praise. 
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Wherever  the  terms  Pilgrims  and  Pilgrim  Fathers  are  found  after 
1798,  of  course  their  use  is  due  to  the  Pilgrims  of  Plymouth.1  In  1830 
John  F.  Watson  published  his  "Annals  of  Philadelphia,  being  a  Col- 
lection of  Memoirs,  Anecdotes,  &  Incidents  of  the  City  and  its  In- 
habitants from  the  Days  of  the  Pilgrim  Founders."  In  1831  John 
V.  L.  McMahon  wrote: 

Leonard  Calvert  .  .  .  purchased  the  town  from  the  natives,  and 
established  his  colony  within  it  by  their  consent.  In  pursuance  of  his 
agreement  with  the  natives,  the  colony  was  disembarked  at  the  town  of 
Yaocomoco,  on  the  27th  of  March,  1634,  and  took  possession  of  it  by 
the  name  of  St.  Mary's.  Then  and  thus  landed  the  Pilgrims  of  Maryland, 
and  then  and  thus  were  laid  the  foundations  of  the  old  city  of  St.  Mary's, 
and  of  our  present  State.  .  .  .  The  close  of  the  second  century  since  that 
event,  is  now  near  at>hand;  and  why  should  not  the  return  of  the  day, 
which  commemorates  the  landing  of  these  pilgrims,  be  the  occasion  of  a 
jubilee  to  us?  .  .  .  The  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  of  New  England,  has  been 
the  burden  of  many  a  story,  and  the  theme  of  many  an  oration.  .  .  . 
Yet  whilst  we  would  avoid  all  invidious  contrasts,  and  forget  the  stern 
spirit  of  the  Puritan,  which  so  frequently  mistook  religious  intolerance 
for  holy  zeal;  we  can  turn  with  exultation  to  the  Pilgrims  of  Maryland, 
as  the  founders  of  religious  liberty  in  the  new  world.2 

"Thus  much,"  remarked  William  L.  Stone  in  1842,  "for  the  public 
career  of  this  great  Indian  benefactor  to  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  Con- 


1  The  following  appeared  in  the  Columbian  Centinel  of  January  20,  1802 
(p.  4/1): 

MR.   RUSSELL. 

sir  —  THE  following  lines  were  addressed  to  our  late  excellent  fellow-citizen, 
G.  R.  MINOT,  Esquire,  while  he  was  composing  the  1st  Volume  of  his  History  of 
Massachusetts,  by  a  sincere  admirer  of  his  character  —  ANALASKI. 

Then  follows  a  poem  in  sixteen  stanzas,  the  last  reading: 

Yes,  ere  the  fabled  Tale  is  wrought, 

While  yet  the  features  are  imprest, 
Shall  thy  discriminating  thought, 

Pourtray  the  Pilgrims  of  the  West. 

The  first  volume  of  Minot's  Continuation  of  the  History  of  the  Province  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  bears  on  its  title-page  the  date  "Feb.  1798."  If  the  above 
lines  were  written  before  that  date,  then  their  author  probably  was  not  influ- 
enced by  the  Plymouth  and  Boston  celebrations. 

2  Historical  View  of  the  Government  of  Maryland,  i.  195,  197,  198  note. 
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necticut."  !  "It  was  a  beautiful  thought,"  declared  Joseph  R. 
Chandler  in  1855,  "  and  does  honor  to  those  who  entertained  it  and 
gave  it  utterance,  and  finally  put  it  into  practice,  to  make  a  public 
celebration  of  the  'Landing  of  the  Pilgrims  of  Maryland;'  "  and  in 
the  oration  he  delivered  on  the  occasion,  he  alluded  to  "the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  of  St.  Mary's,"  "the  Pilgrims  of  St.  Mary's  county,"  "the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  of  Maryland,"  and  "the  Pilgrims  of  St.  Mary's 
city."2  "The  Pilgrims  of  Plymouth,"  wrote  Whittier  in  1872, 
"have  not  lacked  historian  and  poet.  .  .  .  The  Quaker  pilgrims  of 
Pennsylvania,  seeking  the  same  objects  by  different  means,  have  not 
been  equally  fortunate;  "  and  so  he  composed  his  poem  "The  Penn- 
sylvania Pilgrim,"  dealing  with  Francis  Daniel  Pastorius.3 

The  Pilgrims  of  Plymouth  and  the  Puritans  of  Massachusetts 

We  now  reach  the  last  phase  of  our  subject  —  namely,  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  Pilgrims  of  the  Plymouth  Colony  and  the 
Puritans  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony.  Were  the  passengers  in  the 
Mayflower  Puritans  in  religion?    During  the  past  half-century  this 


1  Uncas  and  Miantonomoh,  p.  143. 

2  "Civic  and  Religious  Equality.  An  Oration  delivered  at  the  fourth  com- 
memoration of  the  Pilgrims  of  Maryland,  celebrated  May  15,  1855.  Under  the 
auspices  of  the  Philodemic  Society  of  Georgetown  College.  ...  To  which  is 
prefixed  a  notice  of  the  proceedings  at  the  Celebration.  Philadelphia:  .  .  , 
1855,"  pp.  5,  23,  30,  42,  45,  53,  54.  Mr.  Chandler's  "Address  ...  at  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims  of  Maryland,  at  the  site  of  St.  Mary's 
City,  May  15th,  1855,"  was  also  printed  at  Baltimore.  The  same  use  of  the 
terms  will  be  found  in  New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register  (1877), 
xxxi.  224;  J.  W.  Thomas,  Chronicles  of  Colonial  Maryland  (1900),  p.  19;  Rev. 
W.  T.  Russell,  Maryland;  the  Land  of  Sanctuary  (1907),  pp.  76-77,  84,  197  note. 

3  Complete  Poetical  Works  (Cambridge  edition,  1894),  pp.  103-112,  519-520. 
The  term  is  also  occasionally  used  in  a  figurative  sense.  Thus  on  October  18, 
1906,  Life  said:  "The  early  efforts  of  Josh  Billings  and  Artemus  Ward,  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  of  Phonetics,  to  introduce  their  Sound  System  of  Spelling  were 
not  taken  seriously;  these  fanatics  of  funetics  were  laughed  at,  and  in  time  spell- 
ing as  a  branch  of  humor  died  out"  (xlviii.  431).  At  the  Boston  celebration  in 
1804  was  sung  a  song  called  New-England,  "  written  for  the  occasion,  (by  a 
gentleman  in  a  neighbouring  State),"  which  contained  the  following  linea 
(Columbian  Centinel,  December  26,  1804,  p.  4/1) : 

From  Discord,  oppression,  injustice  and  strife, 

Here  FREEDOM,  the  PILGRIM  a  refuge  shall  find, 

A  covert  secure  from  the  tempest  of  life 

The  Wonder,  Example,  and  Pride  of  Mankind. 
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question  has  been  hotly  contested,  and  admirable  authority  can  be 
cited  in  both  the  affirmative  and  the  negative.  The  problem  is  too 
complex  for  treatment  here,  and  its  discussion  is  reserved  for  a  future 
occasion.  Moreover,  for  our  present  purpose  it  is  immaterial  whether 
the  Mayflower  passengers  were,  or  were  not,  properly  speaking,  Puri- 
tans. It  will  be  sufficient  to  show  what  views  have  been  held  on  this 
subject  since  1769. 

In  1776  the  Rev.  Sylvanus  Conant  said:  "In  these  and  the  like 
ways,  God  as  it  were  searched  out  and  prepared  a  place  in  this  wil- 
derness for  the  flight  of  his  little  persecuted  flock.  It  must  be  noticed 
that  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers  of  England  at  this  time,  were 
against  them,  on  account  of  their  puritan  principles. " 1  "Hence 
they,"  remarked  the  Rev.  Samuel  West  in  1777,  referring  to  the 
enemies  of  "our  fathers,"  "called  them,  Fanaticks,  Schismaiicks, 
and,  in  scorn,  Puritans;  and  they  doubtless  thought  that  God  would 
be  glorified  by  their  thus  cruelly  persecuting  their  brethren."  2  In 
1794  Belknap  stated  that  in  1620  "A  Company  of  ENGLISH  PURI- 
TANS, who  had  resided  twelve  years  in  Holland,  began  a  colony  in 
New  England,  which  they  called  New  Plymouth."  8  "Two  Centuries 
are  this  day  completed,"  said  the  Rev.  John  Chester  in  1820,  "since 
the  Puritan  Pilgrims  of  New  England  landed  on  the  soil  of  the  new 
world;  "4  and  in  the  same  year  the  Rev.  Daniel  Huntington  remarked, 


1  Anniversary  Sermon  (1777),  pp.  14-15. 

2  Anniversary  Sermon  (1778),  p.  38. 

3  American  Biography,  i.  46:  cf.  ii.  151.  The  following  is  taken  from  the 
Massachusetts  Magazine  for  May,  1794: 

Account  of  an  Ancient  and  Curious  Staff. 

DEACON  Joseph  White,  of  Yarmouth,  in  the  County  of  Barnstable,  great 
grandson  of  Peregrine,*  has  in  his  possession  a  Staff,  which  is  valuable  for 
its  great  antiquity.  It  had  conveyance,  agreeably  to  well  authenticated  tradi- 
tion, in  the  first  ship  which  came  to  New  England  in  1620.  When  those  vener- 
able puritanic  sages  landed  at  Plymouth,  one  of  their  company  walked  with 
this  Staff.  It  is  three  feet  in  length;  and  is  a  striking  instance  of  that  noble 
simplicity,  which  so  eminently  dignified  the  character  of  those  piimitive,  and 
justly  celebrated  fathers  of  this  country. 

*  Peregrine  White  was  the  first  born  of  English  parents  in  New  England 
(vi.  288). 

4  Sermon  (1820),  p.  6.  The  term  "Puritan  Pilgrims"  occurs  again  on  p.  7 
of  this  Sermon,  and  is  also  employed  by  the  following  writers:  1835,  P.  Sprague, 
Speech  (1836),  pp.  5,  32;  1849,  D.  Wilson,  in  History  of  the  Puritans  in  England, 
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"Let  it  ever  be  remembered  with  admiration  and  gratitude,  that  a 
Church  of  English  Puritans  began  the  settlement  of  New  England/' l 
"A  company  of  these  Puritans,"  wrote  the  Rev.  Samuel  Green  in 
1828,  "among  whom  were  the  first  of  the  New  England  pilgrims,  in 
1610,  bade  adieu  to  their  native  land  and  settled  in  Leyden."  2 
"Where  were  the  Pilgrims,"  asked  Rufus  Choate  in  1843,  "while  in 
this  furnace  of  affliction?  Who  saw  and  cared  for  them?  A  hundred 
persons,  understood  to  be  Lollards,  or  Precisians,  or  Puritans,  or 
Brownists,  had  sailed  away  some  three  thousand  miles,  to  arrive  on  a 
winter's  coast,  in  order  to  be  where  they  could  hear  a  man  preach 
without  a  surplice!"3  In  the  same  year  Webster  spoke  of  "the 
Puritans  who  landed  upon  the  Rock  of  Plymouth."  4  "But  with  all 
their  errors,"  declared  Lewis  Cass  in  1848,  "history  has  left  on  record 
no  name  in  all  the  annals  of  religious  controversy,  brighter  or  nobler 
than  that  of  the  Pilgrim  Puritans,  who  raised  an  altar  in  the  western 
wilderness,  and  died  around  it."  5  In  1851  Joseph  Banvard  spoke  of 
"the  forty-one  Puritan  fathers  who  signed  the  memorable  compact 
in  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower."  6  In  1855  the  Rev.  Joseph  B.  Felt 
wrote: 

The  departure  of  Columbus  for  the  discovery  of  a  new  world,  and  for 
opening  new  sources  of  commerce,  wealth,  and  knowledge,  was  an 
enterprise  worthy  of  the  noblest  mind;  but  the  undertaking  of  the 
Leyden  Puritans  to  found  a  commonwealth  suited  to  cherish  and  expand 
the  blessings  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  is  one  of  brighter,  sublimer 
ends.7 

"  But  of  the  Congregationalism  of  the  Puritans,"  said  our  late  asso- 
ciate the  Rev.  C.  Carroll  Everett  in  1865,  "as  represented  by  the 


and  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  p.  480;  1851,  J.  Banvard,  Plymouth  and  the  Pilgrims, 
pp.  25,  33;  1885,  G.  W.  Curtis,  Oration,  in  New  England  Society  Orations,  ii. 
417-418. 

1  Discourse  (1821),  p.  23. 

2  Discourse  (1829),  p.  12:  cf.  pp.  28,  32  note. 

8  The  Age  of  the  Pilgrims  the  heroic  period  of  our  History,  in  New  England 
Society  Orations  (1901),  i.  346:  cf.  i.  332,  338. 

4  Niles'  Register  (1844),  lxv.  295;  New  England  Society  Orations,  i.  361,  366. 

6  Address  delivered  before  the  New  England  Society  of  Michigan  (1849), 
p.  33.  The  term  "Pilgrim  Puritans"  was  also  employed  in  1849  by  the  Rev. 
N.  Cleaveland  in  his  Address  (1850),  p.  22. 

6  Plymouth  and  the  Pilgrims,  p.  273. 

7  Ecclesiastical  History  of  New  England,  i.  38. 
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Pilgrim  Fathers,  during  the  first  years  of  their  residence  in  America, 
our  liberal  churches  are  the  true  and  only  representatives."  l 

Not  only  does  writer  after  writer,2  from  1769  to  about  1860,  assert 
that  the  early  Plymouth  settlers  were  Puritans,  but  during  that 
period  apparently  no  other  view  was  taken.    And  the  same  view  is 

i  Sermon  (1865),  p.  8. 

2  Among  the  writers  who  maintain  that  the  early  Plymouth  settlers  were 
Puritans  are  the  following:  1801,  Rev.  J.  Allyn,  Sermon  (1802),  pp.  9-10;  1803, 
Rev.  J.  Strong,  Sermon  (1804),  p.  5;  1804,  Rev.  J.  Morse  and  Rev.  E.  Parish, 
Compendious  History  of  New  England,  pp.  24,  36;  1806,  Rev.  A.  Holmes,  Dis- 
course, pp.  9,  12,  19-20;  1809,  Rev.  A.  Abbot,  Discourse  (1810),  pp.  7,  8;  1815, 
Rev.  J.  Flint,  Discourse  (1816),  p.  23;  1820,  Rev.  A.  Holmes,  Two>  Discourses 
(1821),  p.  16;  1820,  Rev.  H.  Humphrey,  The  character  and  sufferings  of  the  Pil- 
grims (1821),  pp.  7,  8,  10;  1820,  Rev.  G.  Spring,  Tribute  to  New  England,  in 
New  England  Society  Orations,  i.  14,  15  note;  1820,  Rev.  J.  Woodbridge,  The 
Jubilee  of  New  England  (1821),  pp.  3,  4;  1829,  S.  L.  Knapp,  Address,  in  New 
England  Society  Orations,  i.  150;  1829,  W.  Sullivan,  Discourse  (1830),  p.  12; 

1830,  Rev.  B.  B.  Wisner,  Influence  of  Religion  on  Liberty  (1831),  pp.  24,  25; 

1831,  Rev.  J.  Codman,  Faith  of  the  Pilgrims  (1832),  pp.  7,  21;  1835,  J.  B. 
Whitridge,  Oration  (1836),  p.  15;  1835,  A.  Bradford,  History  of  Massachusetts, 
pp.  15,  16;  1836,  Rev.  J.  Hawes,  Tribute  to  the  Memory  of  the  Pilgrims  (second 
edition),  p.  57;  1842,  Rev.  G.  B.  Cheever,  Elements  of  National  Greatness,  in 
New  England  Society  Orations,  i.  292,  293;  1844,  G.  P.  Marsh,  Address,  in  New 
England  Society  Orations,  i.  387  and  note;  1845,  Rev.  J.  Dyer,  Discourse  (1846), 
p.  3;  1845,  Rev.  O.  W.  B.  Peabody,  Discourse  (1846),  p.  8;  1845,  J.  R.  Chandler, 
The  Pilgrims  of  the  Rock  (1846),  p.  11;  1846,  Rev.  M.  Hopkins,  Sermon  (1847), 
pp.  5,  31;  1846,  Rev.  M.  A.  H.  Niles,  Distinctive  Characteristics  of  the  Pil- 
grims, p.  3;  1846,  C.  W.  Upham,  The  Spirit  of  the  Day  and  its  Lessons,  in  New 
England  Society  Orations,  i.  433;  1847,  W.  H.  Dillingham,  Oration  (1847),  pp. 

13,  22,  28;  1850,  Rev.  W.  DeL.  Love,  Obedience  in  Rulers  (1851),  pp.  11,  12, 
16;  1851,  G.  S.  Hillard,  The  Past  and  the  Future,  in  New  England  Society 
Orations,  ii.  141,  145-146,  149;  1851,  A.  C.  Spooner,  Speech,  pp.  3,  6;  1852, 
Rev.  R.  Ashton,  4  Massachusetts  Historical  Collections,  i.  112;  1852,  Rev.  T. 
D.  Hunt,  Address  (1853),  p.  9;  1853,  Rev.  H.  Brown,  The  Pilgrim  Fathers,  pp. 

14,  46;  1853,  Rev.  T.  Raffles,  Lecture  on  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  p.  8;  1853,  R. 
Yeadon,  Speech,  p.  2;  1854,  W.  M.  Evarts,  Heritage  of  the  Pilgrims,  in  New 
England  Society  Orations,  ii.  241,  245,  250;  1854,  J.  W.  Thornton,  The  Landing 
at  Cape  Anne,  p.  24;  1855,  O.  W.  Holmes,  Oration,  in  New  England  Society 
Orations,  ii.  280;  1855,  W.  H.  Seward,  Oration  (1856),  pp.  7,  8;  1856,  Rev.  J. 
A.  Copp,  The  Old  Ways  (1857),  p.  11;  1856,  JRev.  J.  Cordner,  Vision  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  (1857),  p.  14;  1857,  Rev.  A.  D.  Smith,  The  Puritan  Character 
(1858),  pp.  7,  23;  1857,  Rev.  R.  S.  Storrs,  The  Puritan  Scheme  of  National 
Growth,  in  New  England  Society  Orations,  ii.  334;  1859,  Rev.  J.  Hawes,  One 
Soweth  and  another  Reapeth,  pp.  3,  6,  7,  9,  18,  19;  1867,  Rev.  S.  G.  Bucking- 
ham, Memorial  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  p.  5;  1883,  J.  T.  Morse,  Jr.,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  p.  3;  1896,  Rev.  C.  H.  Pope,  in  New  England  Historical  and  Genea- 
logical Register,  1.  234;  1907,  Rev.  F.  A.  Noble,  The  Pilgrims,  p.  3. 
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still  held  by  many  eminent  scholars.  But  in  1866  Benjamin  Scott 
of  London  advanced  an  opposite  view.  Before  quoting  Mr.  Scott, 
it  is  pertinent  to  point  out  that  previous  writers,  though  regard- 
ing the  early  Plymouth  settlers  as  Puritans,  were  yet  alive  to  the 
fact  that  those  early  settlers  were  Separatists,  while  the  early  set- 
tlers at  Salem  and  Boston  still  regarded  themselves  as  members  of  the 
Church  of  England.1  Thus  in  1847  William  H.  Dillingham,  speak- 
ing of  the  Mayflower  passengers,  said,  "A  step  in  advance  of  their 
brother  Puritans,  had  entitled  them  to  the  designation  of  Separa- 
tists." 2  In  1851  the  Rev.  Alvan  Lamson  wrote:  "The  Pilgrims,  or 
Plymouth  Colony,  were  Separatists;  the  Massachusetts  Colony  was 
mostly  composed  of  Puritans,  who  had  not  before  left  the  national 
church."3  "The  Pilgrims  of  Plymouth,"  declared  Charles  Sumner 
in  1853,  "were  among  the  earliest  of  the  Separatists."  4 

But  while  pointing  out  that  the  early  Plymouth  settlers  were 
Separatists,  the  writers  just  quoted  regarded  them  as  also  Puritans. 
In  1857  the  Rev.  Edmund  H.  Sears  wrote: 

We  will  not  take  our  final  leave  of  the  good  men  whose  labors  and 
sacrifices  we  have  been  reviewing,  without  a  filial  tribute  to  their  vir- 
tues. This  we  do,  because,  with  all  the  eulogy  bestowed  upon  them  by 
popular  historians  and  orators,  we  doubt  if  their  principles  are  yet  fully 
understood.  They  are  constantly  confounded  with  the  Massachusetts 
Puritans,  whereas  they  were  entirely  different  in  character,  temper, 
principles,  and  policy.5 

1  Of  course,  this  difference  had  been  remarked  on  much  earlier.  Thus  about 
1680  Hubbard  spoke  of  "some  religious  and  well  affected  persons,  that  were 
lately  [about  1626]  removed  out  of  New  Plymouth  out  of  dislike  of  their  princi- 
ples of  rigid  separation"  (History  of  New  England,  p.  106).  In  1813  Judge 
Davis  wrote:  "The  first  planters  of  Massachusetts,  though  puritans,  had  not, 
like  Mr.  Robinson's  society,  separated  from  the  Church  of  England  before  their 
arrival  in  this  country.  As  soon  as  they  were  at  liberty  to  pursue,  unimpeded, 
their  own  ideas  of  ecclesiastical  order,  they  adopted,  with  little  variation,  the 
practice  of  the  Plymouth  settlers"  (Discourse,  1814,  p.  9).  In  1908  Mr.  Andrew 
McF.  Davis  called  attention  to  the  open  letter  which  on  April  7,  1630,  Win- 
throp  and  others  addressed  "  to  the  rest  of  their  brethren  in  and  of  the  Church 
of  England,"  and  to  what  Winthrop  said  about  the  laying  of  hands  on  the 
Rev.  John  Wilson  (Publications,  xii.  11,  12). 

2  Oration  (1847),  p.  22. 

8  Discourse  (1852),  p.  16. 
4  A  Finger-Point  from  Plymouth  Rock,  p.  7. 

6  Pictures  of  the  Olden  Time,  as  shown  in  the  fortunes  of  a  Family  of  the 
Pilgrims,  p.  324.    "It  would  be  difficult  to  say,"  the  author  well  remarks,  "to 
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Mr.  Sears  then  proceeded  to  draw  a  contrast  which  presents  the 
Massachusetts  Puritans  in  a  very  unenviable  light.  In  1860  the 
Rev.  John  Waddington  remarked  that  "Few,  comparatively,  clearly 
understand  the  distinction  between  the  Puritans,  and  the  Separatists 
who  gave  rise  to  the  Pilgrim  fathers." 1  We  are  thus  brought  to  the 
statement  made  by  Benjamin  Scott  in  1866: 

I  propose  first  to  show  that  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  Plymouth  Colony 
—  the  only  persons  to  whom  that  term  has  been  historically  applied,  the 
first  successful  Anglo-Saxon  colonists  of  America,  and  the  real  founders 
of  New  England  —  were  not  Puritans,  as  is  often  carelessly  and  erro- 
neously reported,  but  Separatists. 

The  difference  between  the  early  Puritans  and  the  Separatists  was  not 
one  of  name  merely,  .  .  .  but  wide,  fundamental  and  irreconcilable. 
.  .  .  It  has  been  asked,  "Did  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  repudiate  the  term 
Puritan  as  applied  to  themselves?  "  I  reply  they  were  not  and  could  not, 
at  that  day,  have  been  afforded  the  opportunity  of  repudiation;  no  such 
confusion  of  terms  could  then  have  arisen.2  Their  enemies  were  too  vigi- 
lant and  unrelenting,  and  they  and  their  predecessors  were  too  truthful 
to  permit  of  their  shielding  themselves  under  the  term  of  Puritan? 


what  class  of  literature  the  following  work  properly  belongs.  It  is  neither  ro- 
mance nor  pure  history"  (p.  v).  Some  will  be  disposed  to  see  more  romance 
than  history  in  the  work. 

1  Track  of  the  Hidden  Church;  or,  the  Springs  of  the  Pilgrim  Movement 
(1863),  p.  38. 

2  Obviously,  confusion  could  not  have  arisen  between  two  terms  one  of 
which  did  not  come  into  existence  until  1798.  J.  A.  Goodwin  asserted  that 
"  The  Pilgrim  Fathers,  the  founders  of  our  Plymouth,  the  pioneer  Colony  of 
New  England,  were  not  Puritans.  They  never  were  called  by  that  name,  either 
by  themselves  or  their  contemporaries  "  (Pilgrim  Republic,  1888,  p.  1).  Even 
if  the  Pilgrims  did  not  call  themselves  by  the  name  of  Puritans,  that  fact 
would  have  no  significance,  since  the  word  Puritan  —  like  Quaker,  Whig,  Tory, 
and  a  host  of  other  terms  —  was  originally  one  of  reproach,  and  so  might  have 
been  objected  to  on  that  ground.  Indeed,  Bradford  twice  expresses  his  dislike 
to  the  word  for  that  reason.  "And  to  cast  contempte  the  more  upon  the 
sincere  servants  of  God,"  he  says  in  one  place,  "  they  opprobriously  and  most 
injuriously,  gave  unto,  and  imposed  upon  them,  that  name  of  Puritans ;  which 
[it]  is  said  the  Novatians  (out  of  prid)  did  assume  and  take  unto  themselves  " 
(History  of  Plymouth,  ed.  Ford,  i.  12-13).  And  in  another  place  he  says: 
"The  name  of  Brownists  is  but  a  nickname,  as  Puritan  and  Huguenot,  &c, 
and  therefore  they  do  not  amiss  to  decline  the  odium  of  it  in  what  they 
may"  (Dialogue,  in  Young's  Chronicler  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  1841,  pp.  416- . 
417). 

3  The  Pilgrim  Fathers  neither  Puritans  nor  Persecutors  (1869),  pp.  5-6. 
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Mr.  Scott's  lecture  was  widely  read  in  this  country  and  its  main 
contention,  that  the  early  Plymouth  settlers  were  not  Puritans,  though 
denied  by  some,1  was  accepted  by  others.  "Before  tracing  the  his- 
tory of  this  separation,"  said  the  Rev.  Henry  M.  Goodwin  in  1870, 
"let  me  speak  of  the  difference  between  the  Puritans  and  the  Pil- 
grims, who  are  often  confounded  by  many  persons.  This  difference 
was  not  one  of  name  merely,  but  wide  and  fundamental.  .  .  .  The 
Pilgrim  Fathers  who  founded  the  Plymouth  Colony,  and  who  planted 
and  gave  type  to  our  institutions,  were  not  Puritans,  but  Separa- 
tists, men  of  larger  and  freer  and  more  catholic  spirit,  than  the  Puri- 
tans who  came  after,  and  settled  in  Salem  and  Boston."  2  In  the 
same  year  the  Rev.  Henry  M.  Dexter  is  reported  to  have  said: 

The  speaker  did  not  know  if  the  difference  between  the  Puritans  of 
Boston  and  the  Plymouth  Pilgrims  was  understood  by  many,  but  it 
was  important  in  celebrating  the  present  occasion  not  to, forget  this 
difference.  Such  men  as  the  Pilgrims  of  Plymouth  were  almost  impos- 
sible to  understand.  They  started  in  the  north  of  England,  —  men  with 
one  idea,  —  and  that  idea  was,  that  they  must  do  right  whatever  it 
cost  them.  They  felt  that  the  Anglican  church  was  not  right  according 
to  the  Bible,  and  that  nothing  like  it  could  be  right.  The  Puritans 
started  with  the  same  idea,  but  they  did  not  carry  it  out.  They  saw  the 
Anglican  church  was  unscriptural,  and  said  that  they  must  avoid  being 
under  the  yoke,  but  they  stayed  there  a  long  time,  and  when  they  came 
here  they  believed  they  were  going  to  still  live  in  vital  union  with  the 
Church  of  England.  The  Pilgrims,  feeling  they  could  not  do  right  in 
England,  determined  to  leave,  and  went  to  Holland,  but  finding  there 
that  they  were  unfortunate  in  opportunities  for  the  education  of  their 
children,  they  added  the  idea  that  was  the  key  note  to  their  action  — 
the  missionary  idea.  This  idea  was  new  as  they  wrought  it  out;  it  did 
not  appear  in  the  history  of  Christianity,  and  the  form  in  which  the 
American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  were  now  working  it  out.  The 
Pilgrims'  idea  was  to  come  over  and  worship  God  in  this  new  country, 
in  their  own  way,  among  savages  whom  they  might  convert.3 

1  J.  W.  Dean,  in  New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register  (1871), 
xxv.  301-303. 

2  The  Pilgrim  Fathers  (Rockford,  Illinois),  pp.  7,  8.  In  a  note  on  p.  8  Scott's 
lecture  is  referred  to. 

3  "Pilgrim  Jubilee.  Celebration  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  of  the  two  hundred 
and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Congregationalism  in  this  country,  October  11th, 
1870,"  pp.  34-35. 
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It  was  in  1870  also  that  Robert  C.  Winthrop  spoke  of  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Hunter  as  having  "turned  his  attention  to  the  Pilgrims  of 
Plymouth,  and  to  the  Puritans  of  Massachusetts,  for  the  latest  and 
best  themes  of  his  unwearied  investigations;"  1  and  went  on  to  say: 

An  Episcopalian  myself,  by  election  as  well  as  education,  and  warmly 
attached  to  the  forms  and  the  faith  in  which  I  was  brought  up;  ...  I 
yet  rejoice,  as  heartily  as  any  Congregationalist  who  listens  to  me,  that 
our  Pilgrim  Fathers  were  Separatists.  I  rejoice,  too,  that  the  Puritan 
Fathers  of  Massachusetts,  who  followed  them  to  these  shores  ten  years 
afterwards,  ...  were,  if  not  technically  and  professedly,  yet  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  Separatists,  also;  —  Semi-Separatists  at  least, 
as  Robinson  himself  was  called  when  he  wrote  and  published  that  book 
which  so  offended  the  Brownists.  ...  I  would  not  seem  too  harsh 
towards  those  old  prelates  of  the  English  Church,  by  whom  Pilgrims  or 
Puritans  were  persecuted.2 

In  1874  the  Rev.  Leonard  Bacon  wrote: 

Those  who  read  the  story  will  understand,  I  trust  —  what  many  are 
ignorant  of,  and  what  some  historians  have  not  sufficiently  explained  — 
the  difference  between  "our  Pilgrim  Fathers"  and  "out  Puritan  Fathers." 
In  the  old  world  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean  the  Puritan  was  a  Nation- 
alist, believing  that  a  Christian  nation  is  a  Christian  church,  and  de- 
manding that  the  Church  of  England  should  be  thoroughly  reformed; 
while  the  Pilgrim  was  a  Separatist,  not  only  from  the  Anglican  Prayer- 
book  and  Queen  Elizabeth's  episcopacy,  but  from  all  national  churches. 
Between  them  there  was  sharp  contention  —  a  controversy  quite  as 
earnest  and  almost  as  bitter  as  that  which  they  both  had  with  the 
ecclesiastico-political  power  that  oppressed  them  both,  fining  and  im- 
prisoning the  Puritan,  and  visiting  upon  the  Separatist  the  added  penal- 
ties of  exile  and  the  gallows.  The  Pilgrim  wanted  liberty  for  himself 
and  his  wife  and  little  ones,  and  for  his  brethren,  to  walk  with  God  in 
a  Christian  life  as  the  rules  and  motives  of  such  a  life  were  revealed  to 
him  from  God's  Word.    For  that  he  went  into  exile;  for  that  he  crossed 


1  It  is  to  be  noted  that  Hunter  himself  made  no  such  distinction  between  the 
Pilgrims  of  Plymouth  and  the  Puritans  of  Massachusetts.  "Those  who  followed 
Governor  Winthrop,"  he  wrote  in  1847,  "from  his  own  country  may  not  improp- 
erly be  designated  the  Second  Puritan  Emigration,  —  the  First  being  formed  of 
those  who  had  been  of  Mr.  Robinson's  church,  and  founded  Plymouth,  and  the 
emigrants  from  Dorchester"  (3  Massachusetts  Historical  Collections,  x.  171). 

2  Oration  (1871),  pp.  10,  42-43,  45. 
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the  ocean;  for  that  he  made  his  home  in  a  wilderness.  The  Puritan's 
idea  was  not  liberty,  but  right  government  in  church  and  state  —  such 
government  as  should  not  only  permit  him,  but  also  compel  other  men 
to  walk  in  the  right  way.1 

In  1876  John  A.  Goodwin  remarked: 

The  most  common  error  is  to  speak  of  the  Pilgrims  as  Puritans. 
Yet  they  never  called  themselves  Puritans  and  were  never  known  as 
such  by  their  contemporaries.  Puritan  divines  preached  against  them 
while  they  were  in  England;  Puritan  tractarians  assailed  them  while 
they  halted  in  Holland,  and  Puritan  hostility  nearly  destroyed  their 
settlement  at  Plymouth.  In  that  day  the  term  Puritan  had  a  definite 
meaning,  and  it  can  with  no  propriety  be  applied  to  the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 
.  .  .  Whatever  reforms  the  Puritan  desired,  he  sought  to  make  within 
the  church.  Separation  he  denounced  as  schism  —  a  deadly  sin.  Thus 
the  Puritans  were  Episcopalians  —  the  low-church  wing  of  their 
day.2 

In  1878  the  Rev.  Increase  N.  Tarbox  wrote: 

Let  us  make  another  distinction.  The  people  of  Plymouth  were 
called  Pilgrims,  and  when  we  speak  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  we  have 
special  reference  to  them.  The  people  that  settled  Salem  and  Boston 
and  the  surrounding  towns  were  known  as  Puritans,  and  when  we  speak 
of  the  Puritan  Fathers,  in  our  early  history,  if  we  use  and  understand 
historical  language  correctly,  we  shall  have  primary  reference  to  these 
dwellers  in  Massachusetts  Bay.  The  little  companies  that  soon  after 
went  out  to  begin  the  settlements  at  Hartford  and  New  Haven,  came 
from  the  same  general  class  in  English  society.  Indeed,  they  passed 
through  the  gateway  of  the  Bay,  to  go  and  found  those  Connecticut 
colonies.  They  were  also  Puritans.  Many  persons  use  these  terms 
indiscriminately,  and  speak  of  Pilgrims  or  Puritans  as  meaning  the 
same  thing.  But  this  is  only  a  confused  use  of  language.  Let  us  ever 
bear  in  mind  that  by  the  name  of  Pilgrim  Fathers,  we  designate  particu- 
larly the  men  of  Plymouth,  while  the  Puritan  Fathers  are  the  men  of 
the  Massachusetts  Bay  and  the  colonies  that  grew  directly  out  of 
that.8 


1  Genesis  of  the  New  England  Churches,  pp.  ix-x. 

2  The  Pilgrim  Fathers  (1877),  pp.  15,  16.    See  p.  377  note  2,  above. 

1  "The  Pilgrims  and  Puritans:  or,  Plymouth  and  the  Massachusetts  Bay," 
in  Collections  of  the  Old  Colony  Historical  Society  (1879),  No.  1,  p.  28.  Tarbox 
quotes  Scott's  lecture  at  length. 
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In  1886  William  Everett  said: 

Brethren,  how  far  are  we  to  carry  the  parallel?  We  are  proud  of  our 
descent  from  the  Pilgrims  and  our  inheritance  of  that  birthright  they 
won  so  hard.  We  had  rather  claim  kindred  with  them  than  with  the 
heroes  of  the  war  for  the  Union  and  the  struggle  for  Independence, 
with  the  signers  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Declaration.  We  will 
not  own  the  name  of  Puritan  for  our  fathers,  though  that  name  would 
link  them  with  Conant  and  Endicott,  with  Winthrop  and  Cotton,  with 
the  apostle  Eliot  and  the  martyr  Vane.1 

And  in  1895  Senator  George  F.  Hoar  wrote: 

The  commonwealths  which  were  united  in  1692  and  became  the 
Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  are  still  blended  in  the  popular  con- 
ception. Their  founders  are  supposed  to  have  the  same  general  char- 
acteristics, and  are  known  to  the  rest  of  the  world  by  the  common  title 
of  New  England  Puritans.  I  suppose  this  belief  prevails  even  in  New 
England,  except  to  a  small  circle  of  scholars  and  descendants  of  the 
Pilgrims  who  still  dwell  in  the  Old  Colony,  and  who  have  studied  per- 
sonally the  history  of  their  ancestors.  Many  of  our  historians  have 
treated  the  two  with  little  distinction,  except  that  the  suffering  of  the 
Pilgrim,  the  dangerous  and  romantic  voyage  of  the  Mayflower,  the  story 
of  the  landing  in  December  and  the  hardship  of  the  first  winter  have 
made,  of  course,  a  series  of  pictures  of  their  own.  Even  Mr.  Webster, 
after  narrating  as  could  have  been  done  by  no  other  chronicler  who 
ever  lived,  these  picturesque  incidents,  proceeds  in  his  oration  of  1820 
to  discuss  the  principles  which  lay  at  the  foundation  of  the  Puritan  State, 
and  which  were,  in  the  main,  common  to  both  communities. 

Yet  the  dwellers  of  Plymouth  know  well  the  difference  between  the 
Pilgrim  that  landed  here  and  the  Puritan  that  settled  in  Salem  and 
Boston.  .  .  . 

Massachusetts  has  educated  the  foreigner.  She  is  making  an  Ameri- 
can of  him.  She  is  surely,  and  not  very  slowly,  when  we  consider  the 
great  periods  that  constitute  the  life  of  a  State,  impressing  upon  him 
what  is  best  of  the  Pilgrim  and  the  Puritan  quality  and  the  Pilgrim  and 
the  Puritan  conception  of  a  State.2 

The  distinction  now  so  sharply  drawn  between  the  Pilgrims  of 
Plymouth  and  the  Puritans  of  Massachusetts  thus  appears  to  be  due 

1  Discourse  (1887),  p.  8. 

2  In  Proceedings,  etc.  (1896),  pp.  14-15,  42. 
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to  two  causes:  first,  to  the  belief  that  the  word  Pilgrims  belongs 
exclusively  or  peculiarly  to  the  Plymouth  settlers;  and  secondly,  to 
the  notion,  which  first  made  its  appearance  only  about  half  a  century 
ago,  that  the  early  Plymouth  settlers  were  not  Puritans,  while  those 
of  Massachusetts  were.  The  purpose  of  this  section  has  been  to  show 
the  genesis  of  this  distinction,  not  to  submit  that  distinction  to  a 
critical  examination.  Yet  a  few  comments  may  be  permissible. 
Nowadays  the  fact  is  too  often  overlooked  that  the  Plymouth  Colony 
was,  except  during  the  first  decade  of  its  existence,  of  slight  import- 
ance.   In  1813  Judge  Davis,  himself  a  native  of  Plymouth,  wrote: 

In  ten  years  from  the  commencement  of  Plymouth  Colony  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  did  not  exceed  three  hundred.  In  an  equal  space  of 
time  from  the  settlement  of  Massachusetts,  more  than  twenty  thousand 
persons  had  arrived,  and  three  hundred  ships  had  been  employed  in 
their  transportation.  In  money  and  commodities,  in  artizans  of  every 
necessary  description,  in  the  means  of  defence,  and  all  the  furniture  of 
a  state,  there  was  a  correspondent  superiority.1 

After  1643  Plymouth  Colony,  as  our  associate  Mr.  Worthington  C. 
Ford  has  recently  said,  "as  an  historical  factor  .  .  .  practically 
ceased  to  exist;  " 2  and  during  the  last  fifty  years  of  its  existence  as 
a  separate  colony,  few  persons  found  their  way  within  its  precincts. 
If,  as  Scott  declared  in  1866,  the  difference  between  Plymouth  and 
Massachusetts  was  "wide,  fundamental,  and  irreconcilable,"  how 
comes  it  that,  almost  within  a  few  days  after  reaching  here,  the 
Boston  settlers  themselves  became  Separatists  and  adopted  the  Con- 
gregationalism of  Plymouth?  It  is  true  that  no  one  in  Plymouth 
Colony  was  put  to  death  for  witchcraft,  but  that  fact  was  not  due  to  a 
disbelief  in  witchcraft,  for  among  the  capital  laws  adopted  by 
Plymouth  in  1636  was  "Solemn  Compaction  or  conversing  wth 
the  devill  by  way  of  witchcraft  conjuracon  or  the  like"  —  a  law  that 
remained  on  the  statute  book  for  many  years.3    And  though  no 

1  Discourse  (1814),  p.  8. 

2  Bradford's  History  (1912),  vol.  i.  p.  xv. 

8  Plymouth  Colony  Records,  xi.  12,  95,  172.  In  the  Book  of  the  General 
Laws,  etc.,  1G72,  p.  4 ;  and  in  the  Book  of  the  General  Laws,  etc.,  16S5,  p.  10, 
the  law  read  as  follows : 

Witchcraft.  8.  If  any  Christian  (so-called)  be  a  Witch,  that  is,  hath, 

or  consultcth  with  a  Familiar  Spirit ;  he  or  they  shall  be  put 
to  Death. 
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Quaker  was  put  to  death  in  Plymouth  Colony,  yet  Quakers  were 
apprehended  and  banished  in  1657  and  disfranchized  in  1658,  and 
their  books  were  seized  and  presented  in  court  in  1659.1  In  short,  it 
may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  religious,  intellectual,  and  moral 
differences  between  the  Plymouth  and  the  Massachusetts  settlers 
were  so  fundamental  as  some  recent  writers  would  have  us  believe; 
and  certain  it  is  that  these  writers  have  occasionally  gone  astray  in 
their  judgments.2  Finally,  much  confusion  will  be  avoided  by  always 
bearing  in  mind  that  the  terms  Pilgrims  and  Pilgrim  Fathers,  as 

1  Plymouth  Colony  Records,  iii.  Ill,  123,  167,  xi.  101,  121.  Mr.  Scott  can 
acquit  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  persecuting  the  Quakers  only  by  strictly  limiting 
that  term  to  the  Mayflower  passengers  (see  p.  377,  above)  and  then  by  killing 
them  off  before  some  of  them  actually  died.  "In  1656,"  he  says,  "every  leaderof 
that  party,  whose  name  history  has  recorded,  was  in  his  grave"  (p.  34),  includ- 
ing Governor  Bradford.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Bradford  did  not  die  until  May  9, 
1657.  The  first  legislation  against  the  Quakers  was  at  a  Court  of  Assistants  on 
February  3,  1657,  at  which  Bradford  was  himself  present  as  Governor.  At 
that  time  John  Alden  was  Treasurer  and  also  an  Assistant,  and  John  Cooke  and 
John  Howland  were  Deputies:  hence  four  of  the  Mayflower  passengers  were 
concerned  in  the  earliest  legislation  against  the  Quakers.  It  is  not  of  course  my 
intention  to  dispute  the  generally  accepted  view  that  the  sway  of  Plymouth  was 
milder  and  more  tolerant  than  was  that  of  Massachusetts,  but  clearly  some  of 
Mr.  Scott's  statements  are  open  to  criticism.  The  popular  notion  as  to  the 
treatment  of  the  Quakers  by  the  Plymouth  Colony  is  singularly  at  fault.  Thus 
in  1870  Emerson  said:  "It  is  the  honorable  distinction  of  that  first  colony  of 
Plymouth,  of  the  Pilgrims,  not  of  the  Puritans,  that  they  did  not  persecute; 
that  those  same  persons  who  were  driven  out  of  Massachusetts  then  were  re- 
ceived in  Plymouth.  They  did  not  banish  the  Quakers"  (in  New  England  So- 
ciety Orations,  ii.  388).  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Quakers  in  the  Plymouth  Colony 
were  not  only,  as  stated  in  the  text,  apprehended,  banished,  and  disfranchized, 
but  were  imprisoned,  sent  to  the  house  of  correction,  put  in  stocks  or  cage, 
whipped,  fined  for  attending  their  meetings,  and  others  were  fined  for  harboring 
or  encouraging  them,  etc.    (See  Plymouth  Colony  Records,  vols,  iii,  xi.) 

2  An  instance  may  be  given.  "I  think  the  first  Puritans,"  wrote  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Robbins  on  February  5,  1807,  "discovered  something  of  a  separatical 
spirit"  (Diary,  i.  316).  To  this  remark,  the  Rev.  I.  N.  Tarbox,  who  edited  the 
Diary,  appends  this  note: 

The  Pilgrims  who  came  to  Plymouth  in  1620  were  open  and  avowed  Separa- 
tists. Mr.  Robbins  seems  to  imply  that  some  of  the  Puritans  who  came  to  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  in  1629  and  1630  had  something  of  the  same  idea,  though  they 
disowned  the  name  of  Separatists.  He  grounds  his  remark  probably  on  what 
took  place  at  Salem  in  1629,  in  the  organization  of  the  first  church  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay. 

Robbins's  remark  stands  by  itself,  without  context.  So  obsessed  was  Dr.  Tarbox 
with  the  notion  that  the  word  Pilgrims  could  be  applied  only  to  the  early  Plym- 
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used  in  American  history,  were  unknown  until  the  closing  years  of 
the  eighteenth  century.1 

Bibliography  of  the  Plymouth  Discourses 

List  A,  a  chronological  list,  gives  the  year,  the  day  of  the  month, 
the  day  of  the  week,  the  name  of  the  body  by  whom  the  celebration 
was  held,  and  the  name  of  the  speaker  (if  there  was  one)  down  to 
1820;  but  after  1820  it  includes  only  the  celebrations  at  which  were 
delivered  discourses  afterwards  printed.  List  B  is  an  alphabetical 
list  of  speakers  with  titles  of  the  discourses  printed,  or,  if  a  discourse 
was  not  printed,  the  year  in  which  it  was  delivered.2    Also,  down  to 


outh  settlers,  while  the  word  Puritans  could  mean  only  the  early  Massachusetts 
settlers,  that,  finding  Robbins  using  the  word  Puritans,  he  inferred  that  Robbins 
must  refer  to  the  early  Massachusetts  settlers.  Had  he  consulted  Robbins' a 
Historical  View  of  the  First  Planters  of  New-England,  published  in  1815,  he 
would  have  seen  that  Robbins  frequently  speaks  of  the  early  Plymouth  settlers 
as  Puritans;  and  that  the  distinction  between  the  Pilgrims  and  the  Puritans, 
upon  which  he  himself  insisted  so  strongly  (see  p.  380,  above),  was  quite  un- 
known to  Robbins.  It  is  possible  that  when  he  made  his  remark,  Robbins  had 
in  mind  the  early  Massachusetts  settlers;  but  it  is  far  more  probable  that  by 
"the  first  Puritans"  he  meant  those  who  preceded  both  the  Plymouth  and  the 
Massachusetts  settlers. 

An  amusing  episode,  thoroughly  characteristic  of  Boston,  occurred  in  1907, 
when  certain  persons  petitioned  for  the  incorporation  of  the  Pilgrim  Trust 
Company  of  Boston.  Objection  to  the  name  was  raised  by  the  counsel  for  the 
Puritan  Trust  Company,  a  distinguished  citizen  of  Massachusetts,  who  said: 
"The  name  'Puritan  Trust  Company'  is  valuable.  There  is  a  confusion  in  the 
public  mind  as  to  the  Puritans  and  Pilgrims,  and  there  would  be  sure  to  be 
confusion  if  there  were  two  trust  companies  bearing  such  similar  designations. 
The  Pilgrims  were  a  tolerant  people  who  were  not  addicted  to  the  burning  of 
witches."  To  this  the  opposing  counsel  replied,  "But  the  Puritans  have  been 
out  of  the  witch  burning  business  for  some  time."  The  persistency  with  which 
the  erroneous  notion  that  persons  were  burned  in  Massachusetts  for  witchcraft 
is  adhered  to  and  repeated  by  those  who  ought  to  know  better,  is  extraordinary. 
(See  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript  of  July  31,  1907,  p.  1/6). 

1  The  expressions  "  Pilgrim  martyr,"  referring  to  John  Penry,  who  was 
executed  in  1593;  "Pilgrim  church,"  meaning  Robinson's  church  at  Scrooby, 
England,  afterwards  removed  to  Amsterdam  and  then  to  Leyden  ;  **  Pilgrini 
press,"  in  allusion  to  the  press  managed  by  Brewster  and  Brewer  at  Leyden ; 
and  other  similar  expressions  are  convenient  and  are  now  in  frequent  use,  but 
are  liable  to  misinterpretation  unless  the  fact  stated  in  the  text  is  kept 
constantly  in  mind. 

2  For  the  sake  of  completeness,  list  B  includes  the  titles  not  only  of  all  printed 
discourses,  but  also  of  the  volumes  containing  the  proceedings  at  various  cele- 
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1820,  the  place  of  residence  of  the  speaker  is  given.  An  asterisk  (*) 
denotes  that  a  discourse  was  printed  separately  at  the  time.  A 
dagger  (f)  denotes  that  a  discourse  was  printed  (in  whole  or  in  part) 
at  a  later  time.1 

A 

Chronological  List  op  Celebrations 


1769 

Dec. 

22 

Fr 

Old  Colony  Club 

1770f 

n 

24 

Mo 

a             tt                a 

E.  Winslow,  Jr. 

1771 

u 

23 

Mo 

it            a               it 

1772 

a 

22 

Tu 

li             u                 it 

Rev.  C.  Robbins 

1773* 

it 

22 

We 

it                11                    it 

Rev.  C.  Turner 

1774* 

a 

22 

Th 

Town  of  Plymouth 

Rev.  G.  Hitchcock 

1775* 

" 

22 

Fr 

it         u               a 

Rev.  S.  Baldwin 

1776* 

a 

23 

Mo 

It            It                    It 

Rev.  S.  Conant 

1777* 

a 

22 

Mo 

it         a              a 

Rev.  S.  West 

1778 

a 

22 

Tu 

a         n              it 

Rev.  T.  Hilliard 

1779 

" 

22 

We 

it         it              a 

Rev.  W.  Shaw 

1780 

it 

22 

Fr 

a         it              it 

Rev.  J.  Moore 

1781-1792 

No  celebration 

1793* 

Dec. 

22 

Su 

Town  of  Plymouth 

Rev.  C.  Robbins 

1794 

<< 

22 

Mo 

Private  celebration 

1795-1 

796 

No  celebration  or  private 

1797 

Dec. 

22 

Fr 

Private  celebration 

1798 

u 

22 

Sa 

a                     a 

Dr.  Z.  Bartlett 

1799 

No  celebration 

1800f 

Dec. 

22 

Mo 

Town  of  Plymouth 

J.  Davis 

1801* 

it 

22 

Tu 

it         a               it 

Rev.  J.  Allyn 

1S02* 

it 

22 

We 

ti         it               n 

J.  Q.  Adams 

1802* 

n 

22 

We 

Third  Church 

Rev.  A.  Judson 

1803f 

it 

22 

Th 

Town  of  Plymouth 

Rev.  J.  T.  Kirkland 

1803* 

" 

22 

Th 

Rev.  J.  Strong 

brations  —  those  held  on  August  1  in  commemoration  of  the  embarkation  from 
Delft  Haven  as  well  as  those  on  Forefathers'  Day;  and  likewise  of  the  Report, 
published  in  1850,  relating  to  the  correct  date  of  Forefathers'  Day. 

1  Lists  have  been  printed  in  Harris's  Discourse  (1808),  p.  32;  in  Webster's 
Discourse  (1821),  pp.  103-104;  in  Thacher's  History  of  the  Town  of  Plymouth, 
pp.  369-371  of  the  1832  edition,  pp.  339-340  of  the  1835  edition;  in  W.  S.  Rus- 
sell's Guide  to  Plymouth  (1846),  pp.  280-283;  and  in  W.  T.  Davis's  Plymouth 
Town  Records  (1903),  iii.  457-458;  and  cf.  Sullivan's  Discourse  (1830),  p.  42. 
None  of  these  lists,  however,  is  either  complete  or  wholly  accurate.  The  present 
lists  owe  what  completeness  and  accuracy  they  may  have  largely  to  our  asso- 
ciate Mr.  Arthur  Lord,  who  owns  a  complete  set  of  the  printed  discourses  and 
has  furnished  several  titles  that  otherwise  would  have  escaped  me.  I  am  also 
indebted  to  Mr.  Lord  for  information  derived  from  the  records  of  the  Pilgrim 
Society  (p.  320  note  2,  above). 

It  is  curious  that  the  word  Pilgrims  first  occurs  in  these  titles  in  1826  (R.  S. 
Storrs),  and  the  term  Pilgrim  Fathers  in  1828  (S.  Green). 
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1804* 

Dec 

21 

Fr 

Town  of  Plymouth 

A.  Bradford 

1805 

a 

22 

Su 

Rev.  J.  Kendall  ■ 

1806* 

tt 

22 

Mo 

Town  of  Plymouth 

Rev.  A.  Holmes 

1806* 

U 

22 

Mo 

Second  Church 

Rev.  S.  Stetson 

1807 

tt 

22 

Tu 

Town  of  Plymouth 

Rev.  J.  Freeman 

1808* 

tt 

22 

Th 

a         a               it 

Rev.  T.  M.  Harris 

1809* 

tt 

22 

Fr 

it         tt               tt 

Rev.  A.  Abbot 

1810 

No  celebration 

1811 

Dec. 

22 

Su 

Town  of  Plymouth 

Rev.  J.  Eliot 

1812-1814 

No  celebration 

1815* 

Dec. 

22 

Fr 

Town  of  Plymouth 

Rev.  J.  Flint 

1816f 

it 

22 

Su 

First  Church 

Rev.  E.  S.  Goodwin 

1817 

«( 

22 

Mo 

Town  of  Plymouth 

Rev.  H.  Holley 

1818 

tt 

22 

Tu 

a       n          n 

W.  Davis 

1819 

n 

22 

We 

Pilgrim  Society 

F.  C.  Gray 

1820* 

<< 

22 

Fr 

it                a 

D.  Webster 

1821* 

a 

23 

Su 

Third  Church 

Rev.  W.  T.  Torrey 

1824* 

ft 

22 

We 

Pilgrim  Society 

E.  Everett 

1826* 

tt 

22 

Fr 

Third  Church 

Rev.  R.  S.  Storra 

1827* 

tt 

22 

Sa 

a              it 

Rev.  L.  Beecher 

1828* 

It 

22  2 

Mo 

Rev.  S.  Green 

1829* 

tt 

22 

Tu 

Pilgrim  Society 

W.  Sullivan 

1830* 

tt 

22 

We 

Pilgrim  Association  3 

Rev.  B.  B.  Wisner 

1831* 

tt 

22 

Th 

tt              tt 

Rev.  J.  Codman 

1831* 

a 

22 

Th 

Robinson  Congregation 

Rev.  A.  Cobb  4 

1  It  was  stated  in  the  last  note  that  the  lists  hitherto  printed  have  not  been 
wholly  accurate.  All  such  lists  (except  that  of  W.  T.  Davis,  1903)  state  that 
Alden  Bradford's  Sermon  was  delivered  in  1805.  Tkis  is  an  error  for  1804,  in 
which  year  December  22d  fell  on  Saturday  and  the  celebration  took  place  on 
the  21st:  see  p.  301  note  1,  above.  All  such  lists  also  contain  this  entry:  "1804. 
(Lord's  day)  Rev.  Mr.  Kendall  preached  from  Heb.  xi.  13*,"  the  asterisk  de- 
noting that  the  sermon  was  not  printed.  But  it  was  in  1805  that  December 
22  fell  on  Sunday.  Clearly,  therefore,  the  previous  lists  have  transposed  the  dis- 
courses delivered  in  1804  and  1805. 

2  See  p.  388  note  2,  below. 

3  Mr.  Lord  informs  me  that  the  discourses  of  the  Rev.  B.  B.  Wisner  in  1830  and 
the  Rev.  J.  Codman  in  1831  were  delivered  before  the  Third  Church  as  well  as  the 
Pilgrim  Association,  and  that  the  Pilgrim  Association  was  apparently  composed 
of  members  of  the  Third  Church,  though  the  Pilgrim  Association  only  is  men- 
tioned in  the  discourses  themselves.  This  notion  is  borne  out  by  an  entry  made 
by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Robbins  on  December  22,  1831: 

Anniversary.  .  .  .  Attended  the  exercises  in  Mr.  Kendall's  meeting-house. 
Mr.  Brazier,  of  Salem,  had  a  very  good  sermon,  excepting  its  Unitarianism.  .  .  . 
Went  to  Mr.  Freeman's  and  sat  awhile  with  the  Pilgrim  Association.  Mr.  Codman 
preached  today  in  his  meeting-house  (Diary,  1887,  ii.  247). 

The  Rev.  Frederick  Freeman  was  pastor  of  the  Third  Church.     The  sermon 
preached  by  the  Rev.  John  Brazer  in  the  First  Church  was  not  printed. 

4  See  p.  388  note  1,  below. 
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1832* 

Dec. 

22 

Sa 

First  Parish 

Rev.  C.  Francis 

1834* 

<< 

22 

Mo 

Pilgrim  Society 

Rev.  G.  W.  Blagden 

1835* 

(f 

22 

Tu 

tt          n 

P.  Sprague 

1846* 

it 

22 

Tu 

Rev.  M.  Hopkins 

1848* 

it 

22 

Fr 

Rev.  S.  M.  Worcester 

1851* 

tt 

22 

Mo 

Pilgrim  Society 

A.  C.  Spooner 

1853 

Aug. 

1 

a              tt 

Various  speakers  1 

1855* 

Dec. 

21 

Fr 

tt             it 

W.  H.  Seward 

1870* 

« 

21 

We 

it             it 

R.  C.  Winthrop 

1886* 

n 

19 

Su 

First  Church 

W.  Everett 

1889 

Aug. 

1 

Pilgrim  Society 

Various  speakers 2 

1895* 

Dec. 

21 

Sa 

«          tt 

G.  F.  Hoar 

B 

Alphabetical  List  op  Speakers  and  Discourses 

Abbot,  Rev.  Abiel,  Beverly.  A  Discourse  delivered  at  Plymouth  December 
22,  1809,  at  the  Celebration  of  the  188th  Anniversary  of  the  Landing  of  our  Fore- 
fathers in  that  Place.  .  .  .  Boston:  .  .  .  1810. 

An  Account  of  the  Pilgrim  Celebration  at  Plymouth,  August  1,  1853,  con- 
taining a  list  of  the  Decorations  in  the  Town,  and  correct  copies  of  the  Speeches 
made  at  the  dinner-table.    Revised  by  the  Pilgrim  Society.    Boston:  .  .  .  1853.3 

Adams,  John  Quincy,  Boston.  An  Oration,  Delivered  at  Plymouth,  Decem- 
ber 22,  1802.  At  the  Anniversary  Commemoration  of  the  First  Landing  of  our 
Ancestors,  at  that  Place.  .  .  .  Boston,  .  .  .  1802. 

Allyn,  Rev.  John,  Duxbury.  A  Sermon,  delivered  at  Plimouth,  December 
22,  1801,  Commemorative  of  the  Pious  Ancestry,  who  first  imigrated  to  that 
place,   1620.  .  .  .  Boston:  .  .  .  1802. 

Baldwin,  Rev.  Samuel,  Hanover.  A  Sermon,  preached  at  Plymouth,  Decem- 
ber 22,  1775.  Being  the  Anniversary  Thanksgiving,  in  commemoration  of  the 
first  landing  of  the  Fathers  of  New-England,  there;  anno  domini,  1620.  .  .  . 
Boston,  .  .  .  Mdcclxxvi. 

Bartlett,  Dr.  Zaccheus,  Plymouth.  1798. 

Beecher,  Rev.  Lyman.  The  Memory  of  our  Fathers.  A  Sermon  delivered  at 
Plymouth,  on  the  Twenty-second  of  December,  1827.    .  .  .  Boston:  .  .  .  1828. 

Blagden,  Rev.  George  Washington.  Great  Principles  associated  with  Plym- 
outh Rock.  An  Address  delivered  before  the  Pilgrim  Society  of  Plymouth, 
December  22,  1834.  .  .  .  Boston:  .  .  .  1835. 

Bradford,  Alden,  Boston.  A  Sermon  delivered  At  Plymouth,  December  21st, 
1804;  the  Anniversary  of  the  Landing  of  Our  Fathers  In  December,  1620.  .  .  . 
Boston:  .  .  .  Jan.  1805. 


1  The  celebration  on  August  1,  1853,  was  to  commemorate  the  embarkation 
from  Delft  Haven.  At  least  three  of  the  speeches  then  delivered  were  printed 
separately:   see  E.  Everett,  C.  Sumner,  R.  Yeadon. 

2  The  celebration  of  August  1,  1889,  was  to  commemorate  the  completion  of 
the  National  Monument  to  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth. 

3  Of  the  speeches  delivered  on  this  occasion,  at  least  three  were  printed  sepa- 
rately: see  E.  Everett,  C.  Sumner,  R.  Yeadon. 
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Cobb,  Rev.  Alvan.  God's  Culture  of  his  Vineyard.  A  Sermon,  delivered  at 
Plymouth  before  the  Robinson  Congregation,  on  the  22d  of  December,  1831.  .  .  . 
Taunton:  .  .  .  1832.1 

Codman,  Rev.  John.  The  Faith  of  the  Pilgrims.  A  Sermon  delivered  at 
Plymouth,  on  the  Twenty-second  of  December,  1831.  .  .  .  Boston:  .  .  .  1832. 

Con  ant,  Rev.  Sylvanus,  Middlebcrough.  An  Anniversary  Sermon  preached 
at  Plymouth,  December  23,  1776.  In  grateful  Memory  of  the  first  Landing  of 
our  worthy  Ancestors  in  that  Place,  An.  Dom.  1620.  .  .  .  Boston,  .  .  .  1777. 

Davis,  John,  Boston.  1800.  Extracts  are  printed  in  J.  Morse  and  E.  Parish, 
Compendious  History  of  New  England,  1S04,  pp.  373-378;  and  in  1  Proceed- 
ings Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  i.  217,  217  note,  507-510. 

Davis,  Wendell,  Sandwich.     1818. 

Eliot,  Rev.  John,  Boston.    1811. 

Everett,  Edward.  An  Oration  delivered  at  Plymouth  December  22,  1824. 
.  .  .  Boston.  .  .  .  1825. 

Everett,  Edwtard.  Remarks  at  the  Plymouth  Festival,  on  the  First  of 
August,  1853,  in  commemoration  of  the  Embarkation  of  the  Pilgrims.  .  .  . 
Boston:  .  .  .  1853.    See  also  An  Account,  etc.,  1853. 

Everett,  William.  Discourse  delivered  in  the  First  Church  of  Plymouth, 
Mass.  19  December,  1886  in  commemoration  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  .  .  . 
Boston  .  .  .  1887 

Flint,  Rev.  James,  Bridgewater.  A  Discourse  delivered  at  Plymouth,  De- 
cember 22,  1815,  at  the  anniversary  commemoration  of  the  First  Landing  of  our 
Ancestors  at  that  Place.  .  .  .  Boston:  .  .  .  1816. 

Francis,  Rev.  Convers.  A  Discourse  delivered  at  Plymouth,  Mass.  Dec.  22, 
1832,  in  commemoration  of  the  Landing  of  the  Fathers.  .  .  .  Plymouth:  .  .  . 
1832. 

Freeman,  Rev.  James,  Boston.    1807. 

Goodwin,  Rev.  Ezra  Shaw,  Sandwich.  The  Providence  of  God  in  the  Settle- 
ment of  New  England.  Isaiah  lx.  22.  Printed  in  Sermons,  by  the  late  Rev.  Ezra 
Shaw  Goodwin,  Pastor  of  the  First  Church  and  Society  in  Sandwich,  Mass.  With 
a  Memoir.    Boston:  .  .  .  1834.    (Pp.  33-50.) 

Gray,  Francis  Calley,  Boston.     1819. 

Green,  Rev.  Samuel.  A  Discourse,  delivered  at  Plymouth,  Dec.  20,2 1828,  on 
the  two  hundred  and  eighth  anniversary  of  the  Landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 
.  .  .  Boston:  .  .  .  1829. 


1  On  Dec.  22,  1831,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Robbins  noted  that  "A  new  society  has 
lately  been  formed  here  by  the  division  of  Mr.  Freeman's"  (Diary,  ii.  247),  and 
W.  T.  Davis  states  that  the  Third  Church  was  "the  parent  of  three  children," 
one  being  the  "Robinson  Church  organized  in  1830"  (Ancient  Landmarks  of 
Plymouth,  1883,  pp.  102-103).  The  half-title  of  Mr.  Cobb's  sermon  reads:  "Rev. 
Mr.  Cobb's  Pilgrim  Sermon." 

2  The  date  in  the  title-page  is  December  20.  At  the  close  of  his  Discourse  Mr. 
Green  says  that  "The  little  island  on  which  they  kept  their  first  Sabbath,  208 
years  pgo  yesterday,  still  stands  as  a  modest  remembrancer  of  our  fathers'  piety," 
and  adds  this  note: 

A  small  Island  in  Plymouth  harbor,  called  Clark's  Island,  seen  from  the 
shore,  on  which  an  exploring  party  landed  on  Saturday  evening,  supposing  it  to 
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Harris,  Rev.  Thaddeus  Mason,  Dorchester.  A  Discourse  delivered  at 
Plymouth,  Dec.  22d.  1808,  at  the  Anniversary  Commemoration  of  the  Landing 
of  our  Ancestors  at  that  Place.  .  .  .  Boston,  .  .  .  1808. 

Hilliard,  Rev.  Timothy,  Barnstable.    1778. 

Hitchcock,  Rev.  Gad,  Pembroke.  A  Sermon  preached  at  Plymouth  Decem- 
ber 22d,  1774.  Being  the  Anniversary  Thanksgiving,  in  Commemoration  cf  the 
first  Landing  of  our  New-England  Ancestors  in  that  Place,  Anno  Dom.  1620.  .  .  . 
Boston:  .  .  .  1775. 

Hoar,  George  Frisbie.  Oration  delivered  at  Plymouth,  December  21,  1895, 
at  the  celebration  of  the  two  hundred  and  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Land- 
ing of  the  Pilgrims,  .  .  .  Washington,  D.  C,  1895.  See  also  Proceedings,  etc., 
1896. 

Holley,  Rev.  Horace,  Boston.    1817. 

Holmes,  Rev.  Abiel,  Cambridge.  A  Discourse,  delivered  at  Plymouth,  22 
December,  1806,  at  the  Anniversary  Commemoration  of  the  first  landing  of  the 
Fathers,  A.D.   1620.  .  .  .  Cambridge,  .  .  .  1806. 

Hopkins,  Rev.  Mark.  A  Sermon,  delivered  at  Plymouth,  on  the  Twenty- 
second  of  December,  1846.  .  .  .  Boston:  .  .  .  1847. 

Judson,  Rev.  Adoniram,  Plymouth.  A  Sermon,  preached  in  the  New  Meet- 
ing House,  Plymouth,  December  22,  1802,  in  Memory  of  the  Landing  of  our 
Ancestors,  December  22,  1620.  .  .  .  Boston:  .  .  .  1803. 

Kendall,  Rev.  James,  Plymouth.    1805.1 

Kirkland,  Rev.  John  Thornton,  Boston.  1803.  An  extract  is  printed  in 
J.  Morse  and  E.  Parish,  Compendious  History  of  New  England,  1804,  pp.  381-384.2 

Moore,  Rev.  Jonathan,  Rochester.    1780. 

The  Proceedings  at  the  Celebration  by  the  Pilgrim  Society  at  Plymouth, 
December  21,  1870,  of  the  Two  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Landing 
of  the  Pilgrims.    Cambridge:  .  .  .  1871. 3 

The  Proceedings  at  the  Celebration  by  the  Pilgrim  Society  at  Plymouth, 
August  1st,  1889  of  the  completion  of  the  National  Monument  to  the  Pilgrims. 
Plymouth:  .  .  .  1889. 


be  the  main  land.  Here  they  rested  on  the  holy  Sabbath,  devoting  the  day  to  the 
worship  of  God,  and  on  Monday  morning  came  on  shore  at  Plymouth.  Thi3 
discourse  was  delivered  on  Monday,  the  same  day  of  the  week,  as  well  as  of  the 
month,  on  which  our  fathers  landed  on  the  Plymouth  rock  (p.  36  and  note). 

It  thus  appears  that  Mr.  Green's  Discourse  was  delivered  Monday,  but  in  1828 
Monday  was  December  22;  hence  the  date  December  20  in  the  title-page  is  a 
typographical  error  for  December  22.  Mr.  Green  was  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  his  Discourse  was  delivered  on  the  same  day  of  the  month,  though  it  was  the 
same  day  of  the  week,  as  that  on  which  the  Pilgrims  landed,  for  that  day  was 
Monday,  December  21,  1620:  see  p.  297  note  2,  above. 

1  Cf.  p.  386  note  1,  above. 

2  In  his  Discourse  (pp.  18-19)  of  1848,  the  Rev.  Samuel  M.  Worcester  quoted 
"the  late  amiable  and  accomplished  Dr.  Kirkland,  in  his  discourse  delivered  at 
Plymouth,  forty-five  years  since."  The  passage  quoted  occurs  at  p.  383  of  the 
work  cited  in  the  text. 

3  The  oration  delivered  in  1870  was  separately  printed:  see  R.  C.  Winthrop. 
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The  Proceedings  at  the  Celebration  by  the  Pilgrim  Society,  at  Plymouth, 
December  21,  1895,  of  the  275th  anniversary  of  the  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims. 
Plymouth:  .  .  .  1896.1 

Report  on  the  Expediency  of  celebrating  in  future  the  Landing  of  the  Pil- 
grims, on  the  Twentyfirst  Day  of  December,  instead  of  the  Twentysecond  Day 
of  that  Month.    By  a  Committee  of  the  Pilgrim  Society.      Boston:  .  .  .  1850.2 

Robbins,  Rev.  Chandler,  Plymouth.     1772.3 

Robbins,  Rev.  Chandler,  Plymouth.  A  Sermon  preached  at  Plymouth,  De- 
cember 22,  1793;  being  the  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  our  Ancestors  in  that 
place,  in  1620.  Published  at  the  request  of  those  who  heard  it,  and  others;  with 
some  enlargements,  and  particular  anecdotes  relating  to  their  sufferings  before 
they  left  England;   never  before  published.  .  .  .  Boston:  .  .  .  1794. 

Seward,  William  Henry.  Oration  by  William  H.  Seward,  at  Plymouth, 
December  21,  1855.    Albany:  .  .  .  1856.4 

Shaw,  Rev.  William,  Marshfield.    1779. 

Spooner,  Allen  Crocker.  Speech  of  Allen  C.  Spooner,  Esq.  before  the  Pil- 
grim Society,  at  Plymouth,  Dec.  22,  MDCCCLI,  in  reply  to  the  toast,  "The 
Faith  of  the  Pilgrims  —  May  it  be  our  Pillar  of  Fire,  to  guide  us  alike  in  the 
day  of  prosperity  and  the  night  of  trial."    Boston:  .  .  .  [No  date] 

Sprague,  Peleg.  An  Address  delivered  before  the  Pilgrim  Society  of 
Plymouth,  December  22,  1835.     Boston:  .  .  .  1836. 

Stetson,  Rev.  Seth,  Plymouth.  The  Substance  of  a  Discourse  preached  in 
the  Second  Parish,  Plymouth,  December  22,  1806,  in  memory  of  the  Landing  of 
our  Forefathers,  22  December,  1620.  .  .  .  Boston:  .  .  .  1807. 

Storrs,  Rev.  Richard  Salter,  Braintree.  The  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims.  A 
Sermon  Delivered  at  Plymouth,  December  the  twenty-second,  1826.  .  .  . 
Plymouth:  .  .  .  1827. 


1  The  oration  delivered  in  1895  was  separately  printed:  see  G.  F.  Hoar. 

2  This  title  is  added  for  the  sake  of  completeness. 

3  In  his  sermon  on  December  23,  1776,  the  Rev.  S.  Conant  said:  "The  most 
noted  historical  facts,  relative  to  the  coming  over  of  our  fore-fathers,  have  been 
named  in  the  first  public  Sermon  on  this  occasion,  from  Psalm  lxxviii.  5,  6,  7" 
(Anniversary  Sermon,  1777,  p.  6).  In  1815  a  writer,  referring  to  Robbins's  sermon 
of  1772,  stated  (2  Massachusetts  Historical  Collections,  iii.  176-177)  that  "This 
discourse  was  printed  at  their  request"  —  that  is,  at  the  request  of  the  Old 
Colony  Club.  What  the  Old  Colony  Club  did  was  to  appoint  a  committee  on 
January  6,  1773,  to  "write  a  letter  of  tnanks  to  the  revd  Mr  Robbins  for  his 
sermon  on  the  22d  ult.,  and  request  a  copy  thereof."  Mr.  Robbins  took  the 
matter  under  consideration,  and,  having  decided  to  accede  to  the  request,  on 
February  23,  1773,  wrote  a  letter  in  which  he  said,  "I  now  present  you  a  copy  of 
said  sermon,  with  liberty  to  make  what  use  of  it  you  shall  think  proper;"  and 
this  letter,  "together  with  the  Anniversary  sermon  in  manuscript,"  was  received 
by  the  Club  on  February  24  (2  Proceedings  Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 
iii.  435,  436-437,  439).    But  the  sermon  was  never  printed. 

4  Seward's  Oration  was  also  among  the  "Documents  published  by  the  Repub- 
lican Association  of  Washington  City,"  1856,  it  being  issued  in  a  sixteen-page 
pamphlet  without  title-page,  the  heading  on  p.  1  reading,  "Oration  by  William 
H.  Seward,  at  Plymouth,  December  21,  1855"   " 
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Sthong,  Rev.  Jonathan,  Randolph.  A  Sermon,  delivered  at  Plymouth,  De- 
cember 22,  1803,  at  the  Anniversary  Commemoration  of  the  First  Landing  of  our 
Ancestors  at  that  Place.  .  .  .  Boston:  .  .  .  1804. 

Sullivan,  William.  A  Discourse  delivered  before  the  Pilgrim  Society,  at 
Plymouth,  on  the  Twenty  Second  Day  of  December,  1829.  .  .  .  Boston.  .  .  . 
M  DCCC  XXX. 

Sumner,  Charles.  A  Finger-Point  from  Plymouth  Rock.  Remarks  at  the 
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The  reading  of  this  paper  was  followed  by  a  long  dis- 
cussion. Mr.  Arthur  Lord  pointed  out  the  similarity  of 
creed  between  the  Pilgrims  of  Plymouth  and  the  Puri- 
tans at  Salem  and  Boston,  and  the  greater  liberality  of  the 
Plymouth  colonists  in  the  interpretation  of  their  beliefs  and 
laws. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Hale  asked  whether  it  was  not  a  fact 
that  the  Plymouth  people  brought  their  Congregationalism 
with  them,  while  the  people  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony 
adopted  it  only  after  their  settlement  here,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent under  the  influence  of  the  Plymouth  Colony. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  William  W.  Fenn  spoke  as  follows: 

With  reference  to  Mr.  Hale's  question,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  Dorchester  church  was  organized,  after  the  Congregational 
fashion,  before  that  company  of  Puritans  left  England.  This  would 
seem  to  indicate  that,  at  least  among  the  more  "forward"  of  the 
Puritans,  there  was  substantial  agreement  with  the  Separatists  as  to 
polity  as  well  as  to  theology.  This  is  corroborated  by  Endicott's 
letter  to  Bradford  in  which  he  says  of  the  Plymouth  way,  as  it  had 
been  reported  to  him  by  Dr.  Fuller,  that  it  was  the  same  which  he 
himself  had  "professed  and  maintained  ever  since  the  Lord  in  mercy 
revealed  himself  unto  me;  being  far  from  the  common  report  that 
hath  been  spread  of  you  touching  that  particular. "  That  final 
clause  reminds  us  that  in  some  respects  Robinson's  company  at 
Leyden  differed  from  the  Separatists  at  Amsterdam,  and  hence  was 
sometimes  called  Semi-Separatist.  This  was  owing  to  their  more 
liberal  attitude  towards  private  and  public  communion  with  "the 
godly"  of  the  Church  of  England  which  Robinson,  after  an  earlier 
period  of  refusal,  subsequently  permitted.  The  fact  is  that  Robin- 
son's company  was  much  less  quarrelsome  and  intolerant  than  the 
company  at  Amsterdam:  had  it  not  been,  had  dissensions  arisen  at 
Plymouth  like  those  of  the  Johnsons,  White,  Studley,  Smith,  and 
Ainsworth,*  which  rent  the  church  at  Amsterdam,  the  Pilgrims  might 
not  have  survived  their  first  winter  here.  Moreover,  it  was  because 
of  this  milder  temper  that  they  were  able  to  enter  into  fellowship 
with  the  Puritans  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 
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Mr.  George  L.  Kittredge  said  he  wished  that  the  term 
Puritan  could  be  eliminated  from  scientific  historical  use, 
inasmuch  as  it  never  had  a  settled  meaning  such  as  at- 
taches to  "Congregationalist"  or  " Roman  Catholic"  (which 
are  terms  that  everybody  understands);  and  further  re- 
marked that  laws  against  witchcraft  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  question  of  toleration. 

Mr.  Andrew  McF.  Davis  read  the  following  paper: 

THE    CHANGE    IN    THE    EDITORSHIP    OF  THE 
PROVINCE    LAWS 

The  Charter  of  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  was  annulled  in 
1684.  When  the  records  of  the  Colony  were  published  the  editor 
continued  his  work  down  to  1688,  the  time  when  the  new  govern- 
ment of  a  President  and  Council  was  established.  Since  Shurt- 
lefTs  day  there  has  been  no  official  publication  of  any  of  the  records 
of  the  government  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  whether  of  the  President 
and  Council,  the  revived  Colony,  or  of  the  Province. 

In  1865,  when  those  who  were  interested  in  the  matter  sought  to 
secure  a  continuation  of  the  publication  of  historical  material  re- 
lating to  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  they  selected  for  their 
purpose  the  laws  of  the  Province  instead  of  the  records.  A  commis- 
sion was  appointed  to  prepare  for  publication  a  complete  copy  of 
the  statutes  and  laws  of  the  Province  and  State  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  from  the  time  of  the  Province  Charter  to  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution,  including  all  sessions  acts,  private  and  public,  general 
and  special,  temporary  and  perpetual  passed  from  time  to  time  by 
the  General  Court,  all  incorporations  of  towns  and  parishes,  and  all 
other  legislative  acts,  of  legal  or  historical  importance,  appearing  on 
the  records  of  the  General  Court,  with  suitable  marginal  references 
to  the  statutes  and  decisions  of  the  Province  and  Commonwealth, 
the  orders  of  the  king  in  council,  and  such  other  authorities  as  in 
their  opinion  might  enhance  the  value  and  usefulness  of  the  work, 
and  to  append  to  the  same  a  complete  index. 

Of  course,  there  is  much  of  economic  and  social  interest  to  his- 
torians to  be  found  in  the  laws,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
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political  importance  of  the  records  might  not  have  made  it  better 
to  have  selected  the  records  for  publication  rather  than  the  laws. 
For  instance,  through  the  publication  of  the  laws  we  gain  no  knowl- 
edge whatever  of  the  fact  that  the  elder  Cooke  at  the  very  outsei 
of  legislative  action  in  the  Province  protested  against  the  assignment 
of  a  salary  to  the  Royal  Governor,  thereby  at  once  establishing  a 
precedent  which  was  continued  during  the  entire  days  of  the  Pro- 
vince and  which  drew  the  lines  in  the  Assembly  between  the  Loyal- 
ists and  the  Colonials,  thus  permanently  establishing  two  parties  in 
that  body.     Another  incident  may  be  referred  to  which  happened 
in  the  days  when  Joseph  Dudley  was  Governor.     Dudley  prorogued 
the  Court  and  in  doing  so  said  to  the  Representatives  in  substance, 
"You  would  better  go  home,  you  are  not  earning  your  money  here. 
You  are  doing  nothing,  and  you  would  better  go  back  to  your  con- 
stituents."   Thereupon  the  Representatives,  before  final  adjourn- 
ment, voted  to  publish  their  Journal  and  to  distribute  copies  amongst ' 
their  constituents  in  order  to  show  that  the  statement  of  the  Gov- 
ernor was  not  true.     This  custom  was  followed  thereafter  during 
the  entire  period  of  the  Province,  with  the  result  that  it  created  a 
body  of  politicians  scattered  throughout  the  entire  Province,  who 
were  familiar  with  current  political  events.    The  way  was  thus  pre- 
pared for  the  cordial  reception  of  the  inflammatory  material  dis- 
tributed by  the  committees  of  correspondence  just  prior  to  the 
Revolution.     But,  whether  or  no  it  would  have  been  better  to  select 
the  laws  or  the  records,  the  order  to  prepare  the  copy  was  in  the 
form  already  stated,  and  two  years  afterwards,  in  1867,  an  appro- 
priation for  the  publication  of  one  volume  in  the  course  of  the  follow- 
ing year  was  made  by  the  General  Court.     This  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  commission  and  of  those  interested  in  the  publication, 
the  fact  that  marginal  references  to  documents  were  totally  inade- 
quate for  the  purposes  for  which  the  references  were  made,  and 
after  consultation  with  the  Governor  of  the  State  it  was  concluded 
to  go  ahead  and  publish  the  volume  in  the  form  which  prevailed 
during  the  time  the  work  was  carried  on  under  the  general  authority 
to  publish  conferred  in  1867. 

The  work  of  editing  the  publication  fell  into  the  hands  of  Abner 
C.  Goodell,  who  continued  in  office  down  to  the  year  1896.  During 
these  twenty-nine  years  he  published  five  volumes,  covering  the 
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public  laws  from  1692  to  1780,  and  two  volumes  of  the  resolves  cov- 
ering from  1692  to  1707.  These  volumes  of  Resolves  were  num- 
bered 7  and  8.  Volume  6  was  set  aside  for  the  private  laws  and  was 
only  partially  prepared  at  that  time,  twenty-nine  chapters  having 
been  stereotyped,  twenty-seven  of  which  had  been  annotated  and 
the  notes  thereto  also  stereotyped.  The  ninth  volume  at  that  time 
was  also  partially  completed. 

During  the  latter  part  of  this  period  considerable  opposition 
to  the  publication  of  the  laws  manifested  itself  each  year  when 
the  question  of  making  an  appropriation  came  before  the  Legis- 
lature. This  opposition  was  engendered  by  two  classes  of.  persons : 
those  who  were  absolutely  opposed  to  the  publication  of  the  laws 
under  any  circumstances,  believing  it  to  be  a  waste  of  money;  and 
those  who  were  opposed  to  Mr.  Goodell  as  editor,  either  through 
a  belief  that  he  was  too  dilatory  in  his  work  or  through  actual  hos- 
tility to  him  personally.  The  friends  of  the  measure  contended 
that  the  publication  having  once  begun  should  be  completed,  in- 
asmuch as  it  would  throw  needed  light  on  the  incorporation  of 
many  towns  and  on  many  questions  of  social  and  economic  im- 
portance. They  also  urged  that  the  services  of  Mr.  Goodell  were 
of  special  value  in  connection  with  the  work  and  ought  to  be 
secured.  Their  work  before  committees  of  the  legislature  was  often 
made  more  difficult  by  Mr.  Goodell  himself,  whose  independent 
personality  would  not  permit  him  to  modify  his  methods  or  con- 
ciliate his  opponents. 

There  were  at  that  time  three  officials  at  the  State  House  whose 
friendship  would  have  been  of  the  utmost  value  to  him,  but  with 
all  of  whom  he  was  constantly  at  odds.  One  was  the  Sergeant-at- 
Arms,  who  had  charge  of  the  rooms  at  the  State  House  and  of  the 
assignment  of  rooms  there  and  in  the  buildings  rented  for  officers 
employed  by  the  State.  Mr.  Goodell  complained  that  during  these 
twenty-nine  years  of  work  on  the  Province  Laws  his  force  had  been 
shifted  from  room  to  room  thirteen  times.  In  all  probability  he 
might  have  avoided  some  of  these  changes  if  he  had  been  more 
friendly  with  the  Sergeant-at-Arms.  Another  was  the  State  Libra- 
rian, who  had  charge  of  a  set  of  records  the  volumes  of  which  Mr. 
Goodell  wanted  to  consult  from  time  to  time  and  frequently  wanted 
to  take  to  his  rooms.    It  would  have  been,  of  course,  much  better 
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for  him  if  he  could  have  maintained  friendly  relations  with  the 
Librarian  and  thus  secured  the  use  of  the  books  in  his  office  without 
any  friction.  Mr.  Tillinghast,  the  gentleman  then  holding  that 
position,  was  a  man  of  great  influence  throughout  the  State,  and 
country  members  often  consulted  him,  especially  on  matters  within 
his  line  such  as  how  they  should  vote  on  appropriations  to  publish. 
I  do  not  imagine  that  Mr.  Tillinghast  ever  actively  exerted  himself 
against  Mr.  Goodell,  but  their  relations  were  such  that  he  could  not 
be  relied  upon  to  do  anything  to  aid  in  securing  appropriations  for 
the  publication  of  the  Province  Laws.  Then  there  was  the  Secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth,  who  had  charge  of  another  set  of  records  and 
also  of  the  archives.  The  books  from  the  archives  were  constantly 
in  use  in  Mr.  Goodell's  office.  It  would  have  been  impossible  in  any 
event  for  Mr.  Goodell  to  have  searched  these  volumes  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  without  provoking  friction,  even 
had  the  relation  between  the  two  offices  been  absolutely  friendly. 
As  it  was  the  heads  of  the  two  departments  were  not  on  good  terms, 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  who  was  a  man  of  con- 
siderable political  influence,  was  not  only  not  to  be  relied  upon  to 
aid  in  securing  appropriations  for  Mr.  Goodell's  work,  but  he  was 
at  all  times  in  favor  of  securing  the  work  of  publication  for  his  own 
office.  He  was  at  that  time  engaged  in  publishing  a  set  of  laws, 
which  he  called  "Old  Laws,"  and  he  thought  that  the  work  being 
done  by  Mr.  Goodell  belonged  in  his  department. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  things  during  the  latter  part  of  the  time 
Mr.  Goodell  was  in  office.  His  friends  were  obliged  to  go  to  the 
State  House  every  year  when  the  question  of  the  appropriation  for 
continuing  the  publication  came  up,  and  the  clamor  against  the 
dilatory  nature  of  his  work  increased  from  year  to  year. 

In  1896,  after  the  usual  fight  before  the  committee,  the  House  of 
Representatives  passed  the  appropriation  for  the  publication  of  the 
laws.  When  the  bill  reached  the  Senate  the  motion  was  made  to 
strike  out  a  clause  in  the  bill  which  placed  the  supervision  of  the 
work  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor  and  Council,  and  to  substitute 
for  that  purpose  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth.  This  amend- 
ment failed  of  passage,  but  a  second  amendment  was  made  to  re- 
duce the  appropriation  to  the  sum  of  $4400,  which  was  simply 
adequate  to  provide  for  the  clerical  and  incidental  expenses  and 
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salaries  of  Mr.  Goodell 's  office  up  to  and  including  June  30th. 
This  motion  prevailed  and  was  accepted  by  the  House. 

On  the  19th  of  March  Mr.  Goodell  was  instructed  by  the  Gover- 
nor and  Council  to  go  ahead  and  print  all  the  unpublished  resolves 
up  to  1780  and  not  to  allow  any  annotations  to  delay  the  publica- 
tion. He  was  further  ordered  not  to  make  any  corrections  in 
stereotyped  plates  without  first  having  obtained  authority  from  the 
Governor  and  Council  and  he  was  directed  so  to  prepare  his  copy 
as  to  preclude  the  necessity  for  so  many  corrections  in  the  proof  as 
he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  making.  The  order  as  to  corrections  of 
the  plates  embarrassed  Mr.  Goodell  in  his  relations  with  the  State 
printer  and  immediately  after  its  adoption  he  applied  for  a  modifica- 
tion of  it  so  as  to  permit  the  work  then  in  the  printer's  hands  to  go 
ahead.  Not  receiving  any  reply  to  this  he  wrote  again  on  the  23rd 
of  April  and  again  on  the  30th  of  the  same  month.  On  May  8th 
the  Governor  and  Council  granted  him  permission  to  make  the 
changes.  Meantime  the  Governor  and  Council  consulted  the  At- 
torney-General as  to  whether  the  manner  in  which  the  work  was 
being  carried  on  was  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the 
original  law  authorizing  the  publication.  The  Attorney-General  re- 
ported that  he  did  not  think  it  was. 

On  the  22nd  of  May  an  order  was  issued  to  bring  out  and  publish 
Volume  6  immediately.  This  involved  an  abandonment  of  the  work 
upon  Volume  9  which  was  then  being  prosecuted  under  the  previous 
order  of  the  Governor  and  Council.  On  the  16th  of  June  notice  was 
given  Mr.  Goodell  that  the  appropriation  of  14400  covered  work 
only  to  the  30th  of  June  and  would  then  expire;  therefore  all  duties 
of  the  officials  and  clerks  in  his  office  would  then  cease.  Mr.  Goodell 
contended  that  inasmuch  as  the  act  originally  authorizing  the  pub- 
lication was  still  in  force,  the  mere  failure  to  provide  the  means  of 
paying  the  clerks  and  officials  in  the  office  did  not  of  itself  terminate 
their  connection  with  the  work,  and  therefore  that  the  conclusion 
of  the  Council  as  to  the  termination  of  his  office  was  not  warranted, 
and  he  offered  twice  to  carry  on  the  work  himself  on  Volumes  6  and 
9,  provided  the  Governor  and  Council  would  agree  not  to  oppose 
him  if  he  should  ask  the  Legislature  the  next  year  to  provide  for  his 
advances  in  the  Deficiency  Bill.  To  this  the  Governor  and  Council 
returned  no  answer,  but  on  the  16th  of  July,  fifteen  days  after  the 
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date  when  they  had  notified  him  that  his  duties  would  cease,  they 
informed  him  that,  as  he  seemed  to  have  some  doubt  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  their  previous  communication,  in  which  they  stated  that  the 
duties  of  all  connected  with  his  office  would  cease  on  the  30th  of 
June,  they  had  passed  an  order  that  the  office  of  the  editor  should 
be  discontinued,  and  the  editor  and  his  assistants  discharged,  and 
they  further  ordered  that  all  property  and  materials  in  the  office 
should  be  turned  over  to  the  custody  of  the  Sergeant-at-Arms. 

Volume  6  was  then  completely  in  type,  all  the  stereotyped  notes 
having  been  abandoned  and  marginal  references  substituted.  When 
Volume  7  came  out  in  1892,  Mr.  Goodell  had  announced  that  he 
would  make  in  his  preface  to  Volume  6  some  necessary  explanations 
relative  to  the  private  acts.  He  therefore  prepared  a  preface  in 
accordance  with  that  promise  and  to  it  he  added  a  history  of  his 
connection  with  the  publication  of  the  laws,  including  all  the  events 
that  had  occurred  that  spring  and  including  also  the  various  letters 
that  had  been  sent  to  him  from  the  office  of  the  Governor.  He 
closed  the  preface  in  these  words:  "This  presentation  inadequate 
as  it  must  needs  be  under  the  circumstances  is  as  full  as  the  brief 
time  at  the  editor's  disposal  allows  before  yielding  up  the  keys  of 
his  office  to  the  Sergeant-at-Arms,  whose  demand  for  them  followed 
within  a  few  minutes  the  last  of  the  foregoing  orders  of  the  Council. 
Beside  this  enforced  haste  the  want  of  opportunity  for  a  new  com- 
prehensive study  of  details  as  above  named  must  be  his  apology  for 
disappointing  the  scholars  who  have  been  expecting  more  satis- 
factory results."  This  preface  including  this  last  clause  was  dated 
on  the  16th  of  July.  He  sent  it  to  the  State  printer,  and  it  was 
printed  and  submitted  to  the  Governor  and  Council  for  approval. 
Portions  only  were  permitted  to  appear  in  the  official  edition  of  the 
volume.  *  All  the  personal  part  was  expurgated  and  only  such 
matter  as  was  deemed  of  value  was  published  with  a  statement 
that  these  were  extracts  from  a  preface  written  by  Mr.  Goodell. 
A  limited  number  of  copies  having  the  original  as  well  as  the  ex- 
purgated preface  were  distributed  by  Mr.  Goodell  among  his 
friends. 

For  three  years  after  this  there  was  no  publication  of  the  Laws. 
In  1899,  however,  Governor  Wolcott  communicated  with  Mr. 
Charles  Francis  Adams  and  urged  upon  him  to  report  to  the  Gov- 
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ernor  and  Council  a  scheme  for  renewing  the  publication  of  the 
Province  Laws.  This  Mr.  Adams  declined,  at  first,  to  do,  but  the 
Governor,  not  content  with  this  refusal,  a  second  time  appealed  to 
Mr.  Adams  for  his  aid  in  securing  the  publication  of  the  Laws.  In 
response  to  this  second  appeal  of  the  Governor,  Mr.  Adams  told 
him  that  if  he  would  refer  the  matter  to  a  committee  of  three,  con- 
sisting of  himself,  Mr.  John  Noble,  clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court 
for  Suffolk  County,  and  Mr.  Andrew  McFarland  Davis,  he  would 
undertake  it.  The  Governor  at  once  appointed  the  committee 
and  a  meeting  of  the  same  was  promptly  called  by  Mr.  Adams  to 
be  held  at  the  office  of  Mr.  Noble.  The  three  members  of  the  com- 
mittee were  of  one  mind  that  it  was  desirable  that  the  publication 
of  the  laws  should  go  on,  and  that  it  was  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  the  state  to  secure  the  services  of  Mr.  Goodell  as  edi- 
tor if  possible.  There  was  therefore  no  occasion  for  discussion. 
When  the  committee  met,  Mr.  Adams  at  once  moved  that  Mr. 
Davis  be  made  chairman,  and  having  carried  his  point  it  was 
agreed  that' Mr.  Noble  should  act  as  secretary.  It  was  then  form- 
ally voted  that  a  report  should  be  made  to  the  effect  that 
the  committee  recommended  that  the  best  method  of  renewing 
the  publication  of  the  Province  Laws  was  that  the  office  of  editor 
should  be  conferred  upon  Mr.  Goodell.  And  it  was  also  agreed 
that  the  salary  he  had  been  paid  heretofore,  $2400,  was  too  small, 
and  the  committee  recommended  in  case  of  his  appointment  that 
the  salary  of  the  office  should  be  raised  to  $3000.  Mr.  Davis  was 
designated  to  prepare  this  report.  At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the 
committee  the  report  was  submitted.  Mr.  Adams  said  that  so 
far  as  the  contents  of  the  report  was  concerned,  it  was  all  right, 
but  he  would  like  to  add  a  little  snap  to  it,  and  he  did  so  by  making 
a  few  of  the  phrases  commending  Mr.  Goodell's  work  somewhat 
stronger  than  they  were  in  the  original.  This  report  was  sent  by 
the  committee  to  the  Governor  and  a  copy  was  forwarded  to  Mr. 
Goodell.  A  short  time  after  this  Mr.  Davis  was  summoned  to  the 
Governor's  office  and  was  asked  if  he  knew  about  the  preface  Mr. 
Goodell  had  written  which  the  Council  were  unwilling  to  publish. 
Mr.  Davis  replied  that  he  knew  something  about  it,  but  was  ignorant 
of  the  details.  He  added  that  whatever  the  relations  between  Mr. 
Goodell  and  the  Governor  and  Council  might  have  been  at  that  time, 
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the  committee  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  State  should  avail  itself  of  the  services  of  Mr.  Goodell  to 
carry  on  the  work.  After  some  discussion  the  Governor  said  he  was 
willing  to  lay  aside  his  feelings  and  would  recommend  to  the  Council 
the  adoption  of  the  report.  A  short  time  after  this  the  entire  com- 
mittee was  summoned  before  a  committee  of  the  Council,  where  the 
report  came  up  for  discussion.  Mr.  Davis  was  called  upon  first  and 
stated  in  a  general  way  what  lay  at  the  basis  of  the  report  which 
they  had  submitted,  namely,  their  belief  that  the  State  ought  to 
avail  itself  of  Mr.  Goodell 's  services.  One  member  of  the  Council 
said,  "Mr.  Davis,  you  know  that  we  discharged  him  just  a  short 
time  ago,"  and  Mr.  Davis  replied,  "Yes,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true, 
that  if  the  State  wishes  to  renew  the  publication  of  the  laws  and 
wishes  to  secure  the  best  equipped  man  to  be  had  for  editor  Mr. 
Goodell  must  be  appointed  to  the  place. "  A  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil then  said  "you  don't  expect  us  to  hire  him  over  again  after  we 
have  discharged  him  and  then  give  him.  an  increase  of  pay?"  to  which 
again  reply  was  made,  "that  is  precisely  what  we  recommend,  for 
you  did  not  pay  him  enough  before.  His  services  were  worth  more 
than  you  paid  him,  and  if  re-employed  he  ought  to  have  more." 
Following  that,  both  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Noble  were  called  upon 
and  added  to  what  had  been  said  the  weight  of  their  approval.  As 
a  result  of  it  all  the  Governor  and  Council  authorized  the  com- 
mittee to  renew  the  publication  of  the  Laws  and  Resolves  with  Mr. 
Goodell  as  editor  at  the  same  salary  that  he  had  before.  There- 
upon the  committee  tendered  the  appointment  to  Mr.  Goodell  on 
those  terms.  In  reply  to  a  communication  officially  tendering  him 
the  position  of  editor,  Mr.  Goodell  said  that  he  would  accept  the 
place  only  upon  the  condition  that  the  salary  be  raised  to  the  sum 
that  the  committee  had  endeavored  to  secure  for  him.  He  asked 
permission  to  appear  before  the  committee  and  argue  the  ques- 
tion. He  was  told  that  it  was  of  no  use,  that  everything  had 
been  done  that  could  be  done.  Nevertheless  he  insisted  upon 
appearing  and  on  an  appointed  day  did  appear,  but  inasmuch  as 
his  refusal  to  accept  the  office  except  with  increased  pay  seemed 
to  preclude  the  possibility  of  getting  him  for  the  editorship,  Mr. 
Davis  shortly  thereafter  wrote  to  him,  saying  that  inasmuch  as 
he  declined  the  office  it  became  the  duty  of  the  committee  to 
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look  elsewhere  for  somebody  to  perform  the  work,  and  that  in 
all  probability  there  was  no  man  in  the  Commonwealth  better 
fitted  to  advise  the  committee  in  this  matter  than  Mr.  Goodell 
himself.  Mr.  Goodell  was  therefore  asked  to  submit  for  con- 
sideration the  names  of  such  persons  as  he  thought  might  be 
competent  to  carry  on  the  work.  In  reply  to  this  Mr.  Goodell 
wrote,  giving  a  list  of  names,  beginning  with  that  of  James 
Bradley  Thayer,  professor  at  the  Harvard  Law  School,  followed 
by  that  of  James  Barr  Ames,  who  was  then  the  Dean  of  the  Har- 
vard Law  School  and  three  or  four  other  names  of  prominent 
lawyers.  These  were  all  busy  men  who  as  a  rule  would  not  have 
thought  for  a  moment  of  taking  the  place,  but  amongst  them  was 
the  name  of  Melville  M.  Bigelow,  whose  connection  with  the  law 
school  of  the  Boston  University  and  his  office  in  town  in  the  Tremont 
Building,  brought  his  field  of  work  so  close  to  the  State  House  that 
he  could  very  readily  divide  his  time  between  his  various  occupa- 
tions and  take  on  this  in  addition.  Mr.  Davis  therefore  visited 
Mr.  Bigelow  and  tendered  him  the  nomination  for  the  place.  Mr. 
Bigelow  took  the  office  and  the  publication  of  the  Province  Laws 
was  renewed,  following,  however,  the  system  of  marginal  references 
and  losing  the  valuable  notes  the  continuation  of  which  was  of 
so  much  importance  to  students.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  Mr. 
GoodelPs  refusal  to  accept  the  position  was  influenced  by  the  fact 
that  he  could  no  longer  carry  on  the  system  of  annotation  which 
had  given  the  Province  Laws  such  value  for  historians.  As  a  senti- 
mental proposition  he  might  have  wished  to  see  his  name  alone  con- 
nected with  the  complete  publication,  but  as  an  editor  he  could  only 
have  regretted  being  obliged  to  furnish  such  unsatisfactory  notes  as 
marginal  references.  It  is  evident  that  the  committee  in  their  con- 
tention that  Mr.  Goodell's  services  ought  to  be  secured  as  editor, 
were  influenced  by  his  annotations  in  the  past  and  that  they  did  not 
take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  these  notes  would  not  be  per- 
mitted in  the  future.  In  conclusion,  a  word  of  praise  ought  to  be 
said  of  the  attitude  of  the  Governor  and  Council  in  the  matter  of  the 
reappointment  of  Mr.  Goodell.  It  was  no  small  thing  for  them  to 
lay  aside  their  prejudices  and  adopt  in  substance  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  committee. 
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Mr.  William  C.  Lane  exhibited  one  of  two  known  copies 
of  a  broadside  dated  12  May,  1801,  containing  a  list  of  all 
students  —  including  one  who  had  died  and  eleven  who  had 
already  left  College  —  who  belonged  to  the  Class  of  1802. 
This  list,  which  presumably  was  printed  by  the  Class,  was 
given  to  the  College  Library  by  Mr.  J.  de  Berniere  Smith. 
It  antedates  by  two  years  the  first  list  of  students  known 
to  have  been  printed  by  the  College. 

The  President  announced  the  death,  on  the  tenth  of 
December,  of  David  Rice  Whitney,  a  Resident  Member. 

Mr.  Francis  Russell  Hart  of  Milton  was  elected  a  Resi- 
dent Member. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Hale  communicated  a  Memoir  of 
Edward  Henry  Hall,  which  Mr.  Hale  had  been  requested 
to  prepare  for  publication  in  the  Transactions. 
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MEMOIR 


OF 


EDWARD  HENRY  HALL,  S.T.D. 


BY 

EDWARD  HALE 


Edward  Henry  Hall  died*  at  his  home  in  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts, February  22,  1912,  after  a  short  illness  following  an  attack 
of  pneumonia.  Two  years  previously  he  had  undergone  an  opera- 
tion which  proved  more  serious  than  had  been  expected  and  no 
doubt  taxed  his  vitality  heavily.  But  he  had  seemed  in  excellent 
health  during  the  summer  and  fall  of  1911,  and  had  been  engaged 
in  his  usual  activities  up  to  the  time  of  his  final  sickness. 

He  was  born  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  April  16,  1831.  His  father,  the 
Rev.  Edward  Brooks  Hall,  was  born  at  Medford,  Massachusetts, 
September  2,  1800.  He  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1820 
and  from  the  Harvard  Divinity  School  in  1824.  He  was  ordained 
to  his  first  pastorate  at  Northampton,  as  minister  of  the  Second 
Congregational  Society  (Unitarian),  August  16,  1826,  but  resigned 
on  account  of  ill  health  December  31,  1829.  Upon  his  recovery  he 
took  charge  of  the  newly  organized  First  Congregational  Church 
(Unitarian)  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  September,  1830,  supplying  its 
pulpit  until  June  13,  1831.  In  1832  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate 
of  the  First  Congregational  Society  (Unitarian)  of  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  and  was  installed  November  14,  1832.  He  continued 
in  this  pastorate,  increasingly  honored  and  beloved,  until  his  death, 
March  3,  1866.  He  received  the  degree  of  S.  T.  D.  from  Harvard 
in  1848.  Harriet  Ware,  his  first  wife,  and  the  mother  of  six  children 
of  whom  Edward  Henry  was  the  only  one  living  at  the  time  of  his 
father's  death,  was  a  daughter  of  Henry  Ware  the  elder,  Hollis  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity  at  Harvard  from  1805  till  1840,  and  Hollis  Professor 
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Emeritus  from  1840  until  his  death,  July  12,  1845.  She  died  June 
24,  1838,  and  Dr.  Hall  later  married  Louisa  Jane,  daughter  of  Dr. 
John  Park  of  Boston,  who,  with  their  daughter,  Harriet  Ware  Hall, 
long  survived  him,  and  was  as  a  beloved  second  mother  to  her  stepson. 

Edward  Henry  Hall  prepared  for  college  at  the  Providence  High 
School,  and  was  admitted  to  Harvard  in  1847,  during  the  presidency 
of  Edward  Everett.  He  graduated  from  College  in  1851,  during 
the  presidency  of  Jared  Sparks,  and  from  the  Harvard  Divinity 
School  in  1855,  when  James  Walker  had  become  president.  Among 
his  classmates  in  college  were  James  M.  Codman,  Charles  Franklin 
Dunbar,  William  Watson  Goodwin,  Samuel  Abbott  Green,  Augustus 
Thorndike  Perkins,  William  Dwight  Sedgwick,  George  Otis  Shat- 
tuck,  and  Frederick  Winsor.  Frederick  Frothingham,  George 
Hughes  Hepworth,  and  Alfred  Porter  Putnam  were  among  his 
classmates  in  the  Divinity  School,  and  Joseph  Henry  Thayer,  who 
later  graduated  from  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  was  a  student 
in  the  Divinity  School  during  Hall's  senior  year.  He  was  ordained 
as  minister  of  the  First  Parish  of  Plymouth,  January  5,  1859,  and 
continued  in  this  first  pastorate  until  July,  1867.  Meanwhile,  from 
September  12,  1862,  until  June  18,  1863,  he  served  as  chaplain  of 
the  Forty-fourth  Regiment  of  Infantry,  Massachusetts  Volunteer 
Militia,  of  which  Francis  L  Lee,  of  the  Harvard  Class  of  1843,  was 
colonel,  in  active  service  in  the  Civil  War,  winning  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  all  in  the  regiment.  On  February  10,  1869,  he  was 
installed  as  minister  of  the  Second  Parish  at  Worcester. 

Of  the  task  upon  which  he  entered  here,  and  the  spirit  in  which  he 
performed  it,  his  successor,  the  Rev.  Austin  S.  Garver,  spoke  with 
peculiar  insight  and  sympathy  in  an  address  which  was  given  in  the 
church  of  the  Second  Parish  at  a  memorial  service  held  April  14, 
1912,  and  which  was  afterwards  privately  printed.    Mr.  Garver  said: 

The  mid-nineteenth  century  was  not  a  happy  time  for  the  liberal 
preacher.  The  earlier  biblical  and  creedal  liberalism  still  held  sway  in 
most  of  our  churches.  .  .  .  The  harsher  doctrines  had  been  exchanged 
for  milder,  but  the  basis  of  belief  remained  much  the  same.  Meanwhile 
floods  of  light  were  let  in  on  these  questions  from  scientific  and  histori- 
cal studies  which  demanded  new  interpretations  and  especially  fresh 
search  for  the  foundations  of  reality.  There  was  much  confusion,  and 
timidity.     The  old  landmarks  were  disappearing,  old  sanctions  were 
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losing  their  authority.  Men  inquired  if  anything  would  be  left.  The 
answer  was,  all  that  is  remains;  nothing  has  been  lost  except  what  is 
illusory.  But  after  all  something  precious  had  gone  or  was  threatened, 
and  the  loss  or  fear  was  full  of  pain.  ...  It  was  the  early  stage  of  that 
transition  in  Christian  theology  of  which  we  have  not  yet  seen  the  end. 
Something  of  this  you  must  have  in  mind,  if  you  would  understand  the 
difficulty  of  his  [Mr.  Hall's]  position,  or  appreciate  the  fearless  and  gentle 
wisdom,  the  loving  and  considerate  spirit  and  the  unfailing  courtesy 
and  tact,  which  marked  the  delivery  of  his  message.  For  him  the  past 
was  gone;  its  religious  experiences  were  not  adequate  to  contain  the 
larger  thought  of  life  and  God  and  duty.  For  many  in  his  congregation 
whom  he  most  respected,  the  familiar  ideas  and  phrases  were  infinitely 
dear  and  satisfying.  Under  such  conditions  it  would  be  too  much  to 
expect  and  more  than  the  truth  would  warrant,  to  say  that  there  was  a 
complete  understanding  from  the  first.  Yet  so  evident  was  his  sincerity, 
so  profound  and  reverent  were  his  convictions,  that  he  soon  had  the 
entire  confidence  of  his  parishioners.  .  .  .  Mr.  Hall  was  fortunate  in 
having  a  people  who  were  accustomed  to  think  and  weigh  evidence,  and 
little  by  little  his  impressive  utterance  had  its  effect  and  drew  men  to 
his  side  in  loyal  and  admiring  support. 

After  thirteen  years  he  received  an  invitation  to  become  the  min- 
ister of  the  First  Parish  in  Cambridge,  as  successor  to  the  Rev. 
Francis  Greenwood  Peabody.  Partly  through  a  conviction  that  a 
minister  could  not  for  much  more  than  ten  years  prepare  sermons 
which  would  be  of  fresh  and  helpful  interest  to  the  same  body  of 
people,  but  partly  also  because  of  a  modesty  which  prevented  him 
from  realizing  how  strong  a  hold  he  had  upon  the  affection  of  his 
Worcester  church  and  the  community,  he  decided  to  accept  this 
invitation.  But  "he  left  a  sorrowing  church  behind  him;  he  went 
away  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  and  amid  the  tears  of  all,  old  and 
young." 

He  was  installed  at  Cambridge  March  30,  1882.  Here  again  he 
won  increasingly  the  respect  and  affection  of  his  people,  and  again 
it  was  in  spite  of  protests  and  entreaties  that  he  resigned,  March  31, 
1893.  In  the  more  personal  relations  with  his  parishioners  he  had 
"by  his  simplicity  and  unaffected  sympathy  with  those  to  whom 
he  ministered,"  the  Rev.  George  Batchelor  wrote  in  the  Christian 
Register  of  February  29,  1912,  "attracted  and  bound  to  himself 
many,  and  especially  young  people.    Although  he  was  never  mar- 
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ried,  he  made  his  home  a  social  centre  which  was  attractive  even  to 
the  children  of  the  parish."  The  party  at  his  house  each  year,  to 
which  the  invitations  were  given  in  the  name  of  a  favorite  collie 
whose  birthday  was  to  be  celebrated,  was  an  occasion  to  which  the 
children  looked  forward  eagerly  and  of  which  the  pleasure  will 
never  be  forgotten.  As  regarded  his  preaching,  the  years  were 
bringing  a  more  general  understanding  and  acceptance  of  the  newer 
aspects  of  faith,  and  he  could  present  them  with  increasing  confi- 
dence in  the  sympathy  and  appreciation  of  his  hearers.  But  the 
same  "fearless  wisdom"  which  had  characterized  his  earlier  doctrinal 
utterances  was  still  in  evidence,  finding  perhaps  its  most  vigorous 
expression  in  the  sermons  on  questions  of  public  duty  which  he 
preached  from  time  to  time  as  he  saw  the  need  of  reform  in  one 
direction  or  another.  For  "no  reformer  of  our  time,"  to  quote  Dr. 
Batchelor's  words  again,  "had  more  severe  ideals  of  public  and 
private  morality  [or  was]  more  faithful  in  the  expression  of  that 
which  was  righteous  and  of  sharp  rebuke  for  everything  that  seemed 
to  him  mean,  treacherous  or  injurious  to  the  common  cause." 

Thus  in  the  sermon  for  Memorial  Sunday  included  in  the  volume 
of  Discourses  published  in  1893,  he  attacks  the  abuses  incident  to 
our  national  pension  system  with  a  definiteness  and  vigor  and  a 
warmth  of  indignation  which  are  not  less  effective  when  one  bears 
in  mind  that  the  speaker  has  been  with  his  regiment  at  the  front  and 
is  a  member  of  the  Loyal  Legion. 

I  am  anxious  to  leave  upon  you  the  impression  [he  concludes]  that 
the  entire  pension  legislation  of  the  last  ten  years  is  the  most  disrepu- 
table business  in  which  an  honorable  nation  could  possibly  engage,  that 
it  carries  in  itself  all  the  elements  of  corruption,  hypocrisy  and  demoral- 
ization, that  it  is  not  called  for  by  patriotism,  by  charity,  or  by  states- 
manship, that  it  is  a  burlesque  upon  statesmanship,  that  it  is  a  libel 
upon  charity,  and  that  it  strikes  the  most  cruel  blow  at  patriotism  which 
that  noble  sentiment  ever  received.  So  far  as  its  further  encroachments 
are  concerned,  we  seem  for  the  moment  to  be  powerless;  yet  this  makes 
it  all  the  more  important  that  the  present  inexplicable  apathy  should 
somehow  be  shaken,  so  that  the  beautiful  anniversary  which  has  just 
passed  may  resume  once  more  its  ancient  charm,  and  we  may  be  able 
to  enter  again,  as  tenderly  as  twenty-five  years  ago,  into  the  pathos  of 
the  words,  "  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down 
his  life  for  his  friend." 
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Similarly  in  a  sermon  on  "Justice  to  the  Laborer,"  he  says: 

The  point  at  which  the  lover  of  his  race  should  aim,  is  to  treat 
the  suffering  classes  not  as  classes,  but  as  men;  to  secure  for  them  not 
peculiar  privileges,  but  the  common  rights  of  humanity.  Less  than 
this  can  never  satisfy  them,  and  ought  not  to;  more  than  this  they  can- 
not hope  to  receive.  I  am  the  more  urgent  upon  this  point  because  there 
is  one  flagrant  wrong  demanding  our  attention  just  now  for  which  we 
have  all  made  ourselves  virtually  responsible.  I  have  long  felt  that,  if 
I  were  to  lead  any  crusade  to-day,  I  should  make  myself  the  champion 
of  unorganized  labor.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  organized  labor  in  itself, 
.  .  .  but  I  cannot  forget  that  .  .  .  there  is  a  vaster  body  of  laborers, 
more  needy  .  .  .  and  far  more  friendless,  whom  their  privileged  brethren 
treat  only  with  disdain,  and  toward  whom  the  world  at  large  seems 
absolutely  indifferent.  .  .  .  The  thousands  who  have  power  to  compel 
it  receive  our  attention;  the  millions  who  have  no  prestige,  and  can  urge 
no  claims  but  their  needs,  receive  none.  Nor  can  any  one  wonder  at 
the  effect  of  this  strange  favoritism  upon  its  recipients,  or  the  growing 
insolence  and  tyranny  with  which  they  employ  the  power  which  the  com- 
munity thus  confers  upon  them.  What  American  heart,  unless  dulled 
by  long  submission  to  such  outrages,  can  help  throbbing  with  indigna- 
tion when  for  four  months  an  entire  American  community  is  held  in 
terror,  and  hundreds  of  industrious  workmen  subjected  to  violence  and 
peril  of  their  lives,  solely  because  the  privileged  class  of  laborers  do  not 
choose  to  have  any  competitors  in  the  field.  Surely,  it  was  not  for  this 
that  the  American  republic  came  into  existence  or  American  freedom 
was  fought  for  and  won.  In  our  broad  territories  there  is,  room  enough 
for  all;  and  the  man  who  will  not  trust  to  his  own  merits,  but  seeks 
his  advancement  by  robbing  his  brother  of  his  chance,  deserves  no  tol- 
eration whatever.  The  shame  of  it  is  not  so  much  that  such  a  thing 
as  I  have  just  described  can  happen,  as  that  it  can  happen  and  no  pro- 
test be  heard.  The  evil  of  this  ignoble  tyranny  is  that  it  works  such 
degradation  in  the  community  which  submits  to  it,  and  postpones  so 
long  the  final  triumph  of  humanity.  For  the  day  of  humanity  comes 
when  there  are  no  tyrants  and  no  oppressed,  but  when  equal  justice  is 
done  to  all. 

Soon  after  his  resignation  from  the  Cambridge  parish  he  went  to 
Europe  for  travel  and  study.  On  his  return  to  this  country  he  made 
his  home  at  first  at  Brookline,  Massachusetts,  but  later  removed  to 
Cambridge,  and  for  the  last  fourteen  years  or  so  lived  in  the  house, 
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number  14  Craigie  Street,  where  he  died.  During  these  later  years 
he  preached  sometimes,  though  not  frequently,  and  was  called  upon 
from  time  to  time  to  officiate  at  marriages  and  funerals  in  the  families 
of  former  parishioners  who  turned  to  him  as  in  a  very  real  sense  still 
their  minister.  During  the  academic  year  1899-1900  he  was  lecturer 
on  the  History  of  Christian  Doctrine  in  the  Harvard  Divinity 
School.  But  for  the  most  part  he  was  occupied  in  study  and  writ- 
ing, in  an  attendance  conscientiously  regular  at  the  meetings  of  the 
numerous  organizations  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  in  a  com- 
panionship with  kindred  and  friends  which  he  greatly  valued,  and 
in  which  his  learning,  his  kindly  humor,  his  ready  wit,  and  his  tender 
and  loyal  affection  found  their  freest  outlet.  In  1874,  during  his 
Worcester  pastorate,  he  had  published  a  volume  entitled  Orthodoxy 
and  Heresy  in  the  Christian  Church,  and  in  1885,  while  he  was  min- 
ister of  the  Cambridge  parish,  Lessons  on  the  Life  of  St.  Paul. 
When  he  resigned  the  Cambridge  pastorate  a  committee  of  Cam- 
bridge "friends  and  parishioners"  obtained  his  consent,  up  to  that 
time  refused,  to  print  a  selection  from  his  sermons  in  the  volume 
entitled  Discourses  to  which  reference  has  been  made.  In  1899 
he  published  Papias  and  his  Contemporaries,  and  in  1906  Paul 
the  Apostle.  His  various  essays  in  church  history  were  marked 
by  the  accuracy  and  thoroughness,  the  breadth  and  honesty  and 
independence  which  were  characteristic  of  all  his  work.  He  received 
the  degree  of  S.  T.  D.  from  Harvard  in  1902  at  the  hands  of  Presi- 
dent Charles  W.  Eliot,  one  of  his  Cambridge  parishioners,  as  "army 
chaplain  in  the  Civil  War,  pastor,  preacher,  candid  student  of  early 
Christian  history,  independent,  outspoken  citizen." 

From  the  time  of  his  election  as  a  Resident  Member  of  the  Co- 
lonial Society  of  Massachusetts,  in  January,  1900,  he  was  an 
interested  and  constant  attendant  at  its  meetings.  In  November, 
1903,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Council  for  three  years. 
Besides  the  memoir  of  his  college  classmate  and  friend,  George 
Otis  Shattuck,  communicated  at  the  November  meeting  of  the 
Society  1902,1  he  contributed  in  March,  1904,  a  paper  on  the  Origin 
of  Congregationalism2  and  in  March,  1911,  a  paper  on  the  Rela- 


1  Publications,  viii.  7-12. 

2  viii.  326-333. 
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tions  between  the  First  Church  of  Hartford  and  the  First  Church 
in  Cambridge.1 

In  his  outward  person  his  strong,  clear-cut  features,  his  dignified, 
vigorous,  half  military  bearing,  made  him  a  distinguished  figure 
wherever  he  was  seen.  Fond  of  outdoor  life,  a  lover  of  animals,  he 
rode  his  horse  the  very  summer  before  his  death,  when  already  in 
his  eighty-first  year.  Even  more  fully  he  kept  to  the  very  last  the 
keen  and  alert  vigor  of  his  mind.  Sensitive  but  fearless,  gentle  but 
strong,  aristocratic  in  culture  and  taste,  but  in  all  deep  human 
sympathies  most  democratic,  he  will  be  remembered  and  cherished 
by  all  who  have  ever  known  him  as  indeed  "a  veray  parfit  gentil 
knight." 


i  xiii.  273-277. 
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2i.BB0T,  Rev.  :  Abiel  (d.  1859), 
preaches  Forefathers'  Day  sermon, 
*386,  387 

Zebadiah,  temporary  student  at 

Harvard  College,  276,  278 

Abercrombie,  Lieut.-Col.  James,  photo- 
stat of  letter  of,  exhibited,  155 

Abraham,  New  England  colonists  com- 
pared with,  as  pilgrims,  358 

Absentee  proprietors,  grievances  of  set- 
tlers against,  259, 260,  263,  264, 265  n, 
270 

Adams,  Charles  Francis  (d.  1886),  son 
of  President  John  Quincy,  121 

Charles  Francis  (d.  1915),  son  of 

Charles  Francis  (d.  1886),  one  of  com- 
mittee to  report  a  scheme  for  renewal 
of  publication  of  Massachusetts  Prov- 
ince Laws,  398-400 

Isaac,  temporary  student  at  Har- 
vard CoUege,  277,  278 

John,    President,    313,    315,    317, 

334,  335,  347  n;  his  library,  121,  122; 
reference  to  his  report  on  title  of  Mas- 
sachusetts to  lands  claimed  by  New 
York,  122;  his  borrowings  from 
Prince  Library,  122;  toasts  in  honor 
of,  316,  325,  325  n;  called  the  Brain- 
tree  Lion,  335;  called  the  Duke  of 
Braintree  and  Old  Brimborion,  335  n 

' John  Quincy,   President,   son  of 

President  John,  298  n,  334;  his  re- 
sponsibility for  the  exaggerated  lan- 
guage applied  to  the  Mayflower  Com- 
pact, 295  n;  gives  Forefathers'  Day 
address,  385,  387 

Joseph  (d.  1768),  temporary  stu- 
dent at  Harvard  College,  277,  278 

Matthew,  brother  of  Rev.  Hugh 

(H.  C.  1697),  perhaps  author  of  In- 
dictment and  Tryal  of  Sir  Richard 
Rum,  239 

Gov.  Samuel,  334 


Adams  (continued) 

-Winborn  (d.   1736),  son  of  Rev. 

Hugh  (H.  C.  1697),  temporary  stu- 
dent at  Harvard  College,  276,  278 

Wyborn.    See  Adams,  Winborn 

Adams  and  Liberty,  song  by  R.  T. 
Paine,  Jr.,  sung  at  Forefathers'  Day 
celebration,  1798,  309;  early  notices 
of,  310  n 

Adancourt, ,  370  n 

Addington,  Sec.  Isaac,  2,  14  n,  16,  17, 
21,  23,  35  n,  46,  54,  59,  89  n,  99,  106, 
107,  110,  151;  appointed  to  take  an 
account  in  writing  of  the  public 
records,  15  n;  appointed  Clerk  of 
Council,  1689,  17,  23,  28;  chosen  and 
sworn  Secretary,  1689,  26,  28;  1690, 
27;  chosen,  1691,  1692,  28;  named 
Secretary  in  Province  Charter,  97; 
instructions  to,  1691,  97;  sworn, 
1692,  98;  death  of,  98,  98  n-99  n; 
two  letters  of,  to  William  Blathwayt, 
communicated  to  the  Society,  205- 
207;  commission  of,  as  Secretary  of  the 
Province,  not  found,  205;  temporary 
student  at  Harvard  College,  275,  278 

Adultery,  law  concerning,  1642,  117 

Agricola,  pseudonym,  his  Reflections 
on  ,a  late  Feast  of  Shells,  347-348; 
reply  to,  by  a  Federalist,  348 

Ainsworth,  Henry  (d.  c.  1623),  392 

Aitkins,  Capt. ,  165 

Aitkinson,  Capt. ,  177 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  fur-trade  of,  with  Indi- 
ans, 254;  importance  of,  as  a  frontier 
town,  260-261 

Albo-rough,  John.    See  Albro,  John 

Albro,  John,  Councillor,  32,  35,  36,  36  n 

Alcock,  Job,  46;  Councillor,  35,  36, 
39  n;  note  concerning  his  will,  36  n 

Alcott,  Job.     See  Alcock,  Job 

Alden,  John  (d.  1687),  364;  not  the  first 
to  land  on  Plymouth  Rock,  297  n; 
office  holder  at  Plymouth,  383  n 
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Aldis,  Nathan,  132 

Alexandria,  Va.,  coffee-house  in,  203 

Alien  and  Sedition  Acts,  325  n 

Allen,  Benjamin,  of  London,  printer, 
116,  118 

Daniel,  14  n 

Ethan  (d.  1789),  262;  letter  of,  to 

Indians  of  Canada,  262  n 

Hezekiah,  son  of  Timothy,  tempo- 
rary student  at  Harvard  College,  278 

James,  temporary  student  at  Har- 
vard College,  276,  278 

Jeremiah,   temporary  student  at 

Harvard  College,  class  of  1729,  275, 
278 

Jeremiah    (d.    c.    1737),    son    of 

Thomas  (d.  c.  1775),  temporary 
student  at  Harvard  College,  class  of 
1738,  276,  278 

John.     See  Allyn,  John 

Allin,  Daniel.     See  Allen,  Daniel 

Rev.  John  (d.  1671),  214,  215,  247; 

with  others,  founds  church  in  Ded- 
ham,  208,  245;  ordained  as  its  min- 
ister, 209;  marriage  of,  210 

John   (H.  C.  1643),  son  of  Rev. 

John  (d.  1671),  baptized,  211 

Margaret   (Morse),  wife  of  Rev. 

John  (d.  1671),  210 

Alline,  John,  temporary  student  at  Har- 
vard College,  275,  278 

Allison,  Col.  Thomas,  203 

Allston,  Washington,  quoted,  on  H. 
Sargent's  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims, 
336  n 

Allyn,  Rev.  John  (d.  1833),  gives  Fore- 
fathers' Day  discourse,  314,  385,  387 

John,    Secretary   of   Connecticut, 

sworn  Councillor,  1687,  34;  Council- 
lor, 1688-1689,  35,  36;  death  of,  36  n 

Almanac,  W.  Peirce's,  printing  of,  1639, 
131 

American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
acknowledgment  to,  143-144,  286 

American  Antiquarian  Society,  v 

American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions,  378 

American  Loyalists,  305,  394 

Ames,  Elizabeth,  sister  of  Rev.  William 
(d.  1633).     See  Phillips 

Fisher  (d.  1808),  present  at  Fore- 
fathers' Day  celebrations,  334,  335, 
336,  340;  called  the  Dedham  Watch 
Dog,  335 

Jamee  Barr,  401 


Ames  (continued) 

Joan  (Fletcher),  wife  of  Rev.  Wil- 
liam (d.  1633),  210,  213,  214;  her 
transfer  of  her  husband's  books  to 
Harvard  College  Library,  210 

John,    son   of   Rev.    William    (d. 

1633),  temporary  student  at  Harvard 
CoUege,  274,  278 

Rev.  William  (d.  1633),  210,  211 

Rev.  William  (H.  C.  1645),  son  of 

Rev.  William  (d.  1633),  214;  his  ser- 
mon on  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  London, 
1652,  128;  co-pastor,  in  England, 
with  John  Phillips,  215 

Amesbury,  frontier  town,  252;  set  off 
from  Salisbury,  264 

Amory,  Nathaniel  (d.  1842),  son  of 
Thomas  (H.  C.  1741),  temporary 
student  at  Harvard  College,  278 

Nathaniel     Coffin.    See    Amory, 

Nathaniel 

Amsterdam,  Holland,  English  Sepa- 
ratists in,  and  their  quarrels,  392 

Analaski,  pseudonym,  addresses  poem 
to  G.  R.  Minot,  371  n 

Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Com- 
pany, grant  of  land  to,  264 

Andover,  frontier  town,  253,  253  n 

Andrews,  Charles  McLean,  L.H.D., 
cited,  regarding  missing  Royal  Com- 
missions,  150-151;  quotations  from, 

150  n,  151  n;  references  to  his  Guide 
to  the  Materials  for  American  History 
and  to  his  list  of  commissions,  etc., 

151  n 

Andrews,  Richard,  364 

Andros,  Gov.  Sir  Edmund,  6  n,  8  n,  9  n, 
11  n,  16  n,  17,  18,  22,  24,  28,  28  n, 
29  n,  33,  34,  37  n,  38  n,  42  n,  43  n, 
106,  107,  109;  commissioned  Gover- 
nor of  New  England,  arrives  and  is 
sworn,  1686,  7,  7  n,  8;  again  com- 
missioned, 1688,  8,  9;  overthrown, 
1689,  9,  14-16;  members  of  his  Coun- 
cil, 1686-1688,  32-34;  1688-1689,  34, 
35 

Andros  Records,  8  n 

Angier,  Oakes  (d.  1786),  342  n 

Annan,  William,  temporary  student  at 
Harvard  College,  277,  278 

Anne,  Queen  of  England,  53,  54,  55, 56  n, 
58,  60,  89,  90,  90  n,  91,  98,  99,  111, 
152;  proclaimed  in  Boston,  1702, 
52  w-53  n;  death  of,  55-56,  56  n 

Anti-popery,  270 
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Appleton,  John  (d.  1739),  nephew  of 
Samuel  (d.  1696),  59 

John  (d.  1699),  son  of  John  (d. 

1739),  temporary  student  at  Harvard 
CoUege,  275,  278 

Samuel    (d.    1696),    21,    23,    46; 

Councillor,  35,  36 

Samuel  {d.  1725),  son  of  Samuel 

(d.  1696),  59 

Apthorp,  William,  temporary  student 
at  Harvard  College,  276,  278 

Arber,  Edward,  his  definition  of  the 
term  Pilgrim  Fathers,  363-364 

Arnold,  Richard  (d.  1710),  15  n\  Coun- 
cillor, 32,  35,  36 

Ashe,  John,  temporary  student  at  Har- 
vard College,  276,  279 

Ashurst,  Sir  Henry,  35  n 

Aspinwall,  George,  temporary  student 
at  Harvard  College,  278,  279 

Association,  oath  so  called,  47  n-48  n 

Atherton,  Abel  Willard,  temporary 
student  at  Harvard  College,  278,  279 

Jeffrey  Amherst  (d.  1793),  tem- 
porary student  at  Harvard  College, 
278,  279 

Atwater,  Edward  Elias,  quoted  on  Pil- 
grims' Harbor,  367  n 


B 


>.,  A.,  his  account  of  Forefathers' 
Day,  1797,  307-308;  suggests  that  a 
Pilgrim  Society  be  formed,  1807,  317- 
318 

Bacchanalian  Pilgrims,  339;  revels, 
Forefathers'  Day  celebrations  in 
Boston  charged  with  being,  338,  345 

Bacchus,  Colony  of,  234 

Bacon,  Rev.  Leonard  (d.  1881),  quoted, 
on  difference  between  Pilgrims  and 
Puritans,  379-380 

Bacon-Foster,  Corra,  192  n 

Baker,  Thomas,  7  n 

Balch,  William,  temporary  student  at 
Harvard  College,  278,  279 

Baldwin,  Isaac  (d.  1783),  son  of  Jedu- 
than  {d.  1788),  temporary  student  at 
Harvard  College,  277,  279 

Rev.  Samuel  (d.  1784),  compares 

early  settlers  of  New  England  with 
Abraham,  as  pilgrims,  358;  preaches 
Forefathers'  Day  sermon,  385,  387 

Ball,  Benjamin,  temporary  student  at 
Harvard  College,  276,  279 

John,  son  of  Moses,  170 


Ball  (continued) 

Moses,  Washington  lends  money 

to,  170 

Ballard,  Will  Sam  121 

Balls,  at  Plymouth,  as  part  of  Fore- 
fathers' Day  celebrations,  308,  313, 
315,  316,  318,  321,  322,  328  n 

Balston,  Capt.  John,  33  n 

Banister,  William  Bostwick  (d.  1819), 
temporary  student  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege, 278,  279 

Bannister.    See  Banister 

Banvard,  Joseph,  374  n;  quoted,  374 

Barnard,  John  (d.  1739),  son  of  Rev. 
John  (H.  C.  1709),  temporary  student 
at  Harvard  College,  276,  279 

Levi,  temporary  student  at  Har- 
vard College,  278,  279 

Barratt.     See  Barrett 

Barrett,  Giles  Leonard  (d.  1809),  actor, 
310  n,  342  n 

John  (d.  1746),  temporary  student 

at  Harvard  College,  276,  279 

Rev.  Samuel  (d.  1772),  217 

Bartlett,  Zaccheus  (d.  1835),  gives  Fore- 
fathers' Day  oration,  1798,  309,  385, 
387 

Bass,  Samuel,  temporary  student  at 
Harvard  College,  277,  279 

Bassett,  Frances.     See  Washington 

Batchellor,  Albert  Stillman,  error  of, 
noted,  37  n 

Batchelor,  Rev.  George,  quoted,  on 
Rev.  E.  H.  Hall,  405,  406 

Bates,  Edward  (H.  C.  1738),  his  con- 
nection with  Harvard  College,  272 

Baxter,  Jarvis  (Gervais,  Gervis,  Jervas), 
43  n;  Councillor,  35,  36,  42  n,  43  n 

- Paul,  temporary  student  at  Har- 
vard College,  275,  279 

Bay  Psalm  Book,  131 

Bayard,  Nicholas,  quoted,  10  n\  Coun- 
cillor, 35,  36,  43  n;  note  concerning 
his  will,  36  n 

Baylies,  Walter  Cabot,  A.B.,  ap- 
pointed on  Auditing  Committee,  249; 
makes  report,  290 

Beach,  Rev.  Abraham  (d.  1828),  350, 
350'  n 

Beard,  Capt. ,  206 

Beauchamp,  John,  364 

Beecher,  Rev.  Lyman  (d.  1863),  preaches 
Forefathers'  Day  sermon,  386,  387 

Belcher,  Andrew  (d.  1717),  18,  24,  59, 
100,  101 
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Gov.    Jonathan,    son   of   Andrew 

(d.  1717),  63  n,  72  n,  73  rc,  74,  75,  76, 
93  n,  94  n,  107,  110;  commissioned, 
1730,  72;  arrives  and  is  sworn,  72,  73; 
reported  to  have  been  knighted,  72  n- 
73  n;  his  term  of  office,  74 

Belknap,  Rev.  Jeremy  (d.  1798),  toasts 
in  honor  of,  311,  313,  315,  315  w,  322, 

;  325,  333,  337,  341;  said  to  have  as- 
sisted in  private  celebration  of  Fore- 
fathers' Day,  323,  341;  reference  to 
his  American  Biography,  341  n; 
quoted,  373 

Bell,  Thomas,  temporary  student  at 
Harvard  College,  275,  279 

Bellingham,  Penelope  (Pelhain),  wife  of 
Gov.  Richard,  death  of,  53  n 

Gov.  Richard,   116;    Overseer  of 

Harvard  College,  124,  125 

Bellomont,  Earl  of.    See  Coote,  Richard 

Bemis,  Anna.    See  Richardson 

— — -  Hannah.    See  Richardson 

Bennet,    ,    temporary   student   at 

Harvard  College,  275,  279 

Spencer.    See  Phips,  Spencer 

Bent,  Elijah,  temporary  student  at  Har- 
vard College,  276,  279 

Berkshires,  land  sales  in,  267 

Bernard,  John  (d.  1828),  actor,  342  n; 
sings  at  Forefathers'  Day  entertain- 
ment, 342 

Gov.  Sir  Francis,  82  n,  83  n,  95, 

107,  108,  110;  commissioned,  1760, 
1761,  82,  84  n;  arrives  and  is  sworn, 
82-83;  leaves,  1769,  84,  84  n 

Shute  (d.  1768),  son  of  Sir  Francis, 

temporary  student  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege, 277,  279 

Thomas,    master    of    the    North 

Grammar  School,  Boston,  220 

Beverley,  Robert  (d.  1716),  252 

Bigelow,  Melville  Madison,  LL.D., 
appointed  on  committee  to  nominate 
candidates  for  office,  123;  appointed 
to  editorship  of  the  Massachusetts 
Province  Laws,  401 

Dr.  William  Sturgis,  149 

Billerica,  frontier  town,  253 

Billings,  John  Shaw,  D.C.L.,  death  of, 
announced,  123,  143,  145 

Josh.     See  Shaw,  Henry  Wheeler 

William  (Y.  C.  1765),  temporary 

student  at  Harvard  College,  276, 
279 


Billington,  John  (d.  1630),  364 

Bills  of  credit,  legislation  concerning, 
105  n 

Bird,  Rev.  Samuel,  temporary  student 
at  Harvard  College,  276,  279 

Bishop,  Capt.  Thomas,  86  n 

Townsend,  210 

Blagden,  Rev.  George  Washington  (d. 
1884),  gives  Forefathers'  Day  ad- 
dress, 387 

Blair,  Thomas,  his  Some  Short  and 
Easy  Rules  Teaching  The  true  Pro- 
nunciation of  the  French  Language, 
1720,  119  n,  216-217;  teaches  French 
to  Harvard  students,  217-218,  231 

Thomas  (d.  1723),  218 

infrequency  of  the  name  in  New 

England  before  1800,  218  n 

Blake,  Francis,  A.M.,  death  of,  an- 
nounced, 143,  144 

Bland,  Col. ,  guest  of  Washington, 

200,  201 

Blasphemy,  law  concerning,  1642,  117 

Blathwayt,  William  (d.  1717),  30,  40  n, 
42  n;  letters  of  Isaac  Addmgton  to, 
205-207 

Blathwayt  Papers,  114 

Bloxham,  James,  Washington's  over- 
seer, 175,  175  n 

Blye, ,  temporary  student  at  Har- 
vard College,  274,  279 

Blyth,  Stephen  Cleveland,  temporary 
student  at  Harvard  College,  277,  279 

Boardman,  Eliza  Henderson.    See  Otis 

Boaz  and  Jachin,  R.  T.  Paine's  refer- 
ence to,  337,  338,  339 

Body  of  Liberties,  116,  118  n;  first 
printed,  116  n 

Bonaparte.    See  Napoleon  I 

Bond,  Joseph  (d.  1781),  temporary 
student  at  Harvard  College,  277,  279 

William  (d.  1697),  18 

Borland,  James,  son  of  John  (d.  1775), 
temporary  student  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege, 277,  279 

John  (d.  1775),  temporary  student 

at  Harvard  College,  276,  279 

Leonard  Vassall  (d.  1801),  son  of 

John  (d.  1775),  temporary  student  at 
Harvard  College,  277,  279 

Boston,  surrender  of  fortifications  of, 
demanded  by  Gov.  Andros,  14,  16, 
17;  society  in,  1817,  156,  157;  pro- 
cession held  in,  to  celebrate  ratifica- 
tion of  Federal  Constitution,  314  n 
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Boston  (continued) 

Columbian    and    City    Museum, 

349  n 

Concert  Hall,  references  to  gather- 
ings held  in,  311  n,  323,  324,  330,  332, 
341;   called  Faction  Hall,  340 

Court  House,  illuminated,  83  n 

Exchange  Coffee  House,  349  n 

First  Church,   vesper  service  of, 

commemorating  the  Thursday  Lec- 
ture, 215 

French  Club,  about  1728,  220-221 

French  Protestant  Church,  120 

Heart  and  Crown,  234 

Old  South  Church,  its  ownership 

of  the  Prince  Library,  122 

Province  House,  66 

Public  Library,  its  custodiaoship 

of  the  Prince  Library,  122 

South  Grammar  School,  232  n 

Boston  News  Letter,  error  in,  102  n 

Boston  Pilgrim  Society,  313,  313  n 

Boston  Theatre,  opening  of,  342  n 

Bounties,  for  Indian  scalps,  255,  256  n 

Bourne,  Ezra  (d.  1736),  temporary 
student  at  Harvard  College,  276,  279 

Boutin  eau,  James,  98 

Bowdoin,  Gov.  James,  87,  313,  313  n; 
with  J.  Adams,  prepares  report  on 
land  claims,  122 

Bowe,  Caven,  indentured  servant  of 
Washington,  178 

Bowen,  ,  a  guest  of  Washington, 

165 

Clarence  Winthrop,  Ph.D.,  reads 

paper  on  Gov.  J.  Winthrop,  Jr.,  160 

William  (Y.  C.  1766),  temporary 

student  at  Harvard  College,  276,  279 

Bowers,  Jeremiah  (d.  1796),  temporary 
student  at  Harvard  College,  278,  279 

Bowes,  John  Hancock,  temporary  stu- 
dent at  Harvard  College,  277,  279 

Bowman,  George  Ernest,  295  n 

William,    temporary    student    at 

Harvard  College,  278,  279 

Boy  dell,  John  (d.  1739),  68  n,  70  n 

Brackett,  Ebenezer,  temporary  student 
at  Harvard  College,  277,  279 

Bradford, ,  temporary   student   at 

Harvard  College,  274,  279 

Alden  (d.  1843),  gives  Forefathers' 

Day  address,  386,  386  n,  387 

William    (d.    1657),    Governor   of 

Plymouth  Colony,  325  n,  332,  341  n, 
346,  359,  361  n,  370,  392;  his  chair, 


Bradford  (continued) 
300;  toasts  in  honor  of,  313,  324,  325; 
references  to  his  History,  355  n,  356; 
quoted,  on  name  Puritans,  377  n; 
concerned  in  legislation  against  Quak- 
ers, 383  n 

William  (d.  1704),  Deputy-Gov- 
ernor of  Plymouth  Colony,  son  of 
Gov.  William  (d.  1657),  29  n,  46; 
Councillor,  32,  35,  36;  death  of,  36  n 

Bradstreet,  Dudley,  son  of  Gov.  Simon, 
18,  37  n;  nominated  Councillor,  30; 
declines  to  serve,  31,  32,  37,  37  n 

Dudley  Story  (H.  C.  1792),  285  n 

Gov.  Simon,  3,  3  n,  4  n,  6  n,  16, 

17,  21,  23,  24,  24  n,  37  n,  48  n,  263, 
336,  341,  346;  chosen  Governor, 
1686,  4;  President  of  Council,  1689, 
17,  23,  28;  sworn  Governor,  1689, 
25-26;  chosen  and  sworn  Governor, 
1690,  27;  1691,  1692,  28;  nominated 
member  of  Dudley's  Council,  30;  de- 
clines to  serve,  31,  32,  37,  37  n;  Coun- 
cillor under  Province  Charter,  35; 
death  of,  37  n 

Braintree,  Mendon  settled  by  people 
from,  284 

Braintree,  Duke  of,  J.  Adams  so  called, 
335  n 

Braintree  Lion,  J.  Adams  so  called,  335 

Braman,  Thomas,  temporary  student 
at  Harvard  College,  278,  279 

Brattle,  Thomas  (d.  1683),  grant  of 
land  to,  284 

William  (d.  1775),  79,  86 

Brazer,  Rev.  John,  386  n 

Brazier.    See  Brazer 

Breck,  Samuel  (d.  1862),  delivers  Fore- 
fathers' Day  address,  351  n 

Brenley.    See  Brinley 

Brenton,  Jahleel  (d.  1732),  48 

Brewer,  Francis,  temporary  student  at 
Harvard  College,  277,  279 

Thomas,  manages  Pilgrim  press  at 

Leyden,  329  n,  384  n 

Brewster,  William  (d.  1644),  210,  300  n, 
332,  337  n,  341  n,  346,  384  n;  toasts 
in  honor  of,  324,  337,  340 

Bridge,  Benjamin,  Boston,  223 

Richard  Perkins,  temporary  stu- 
dent at  Harvard  College,  277,  279 

Robert,  temporary  student  at  Har- 
vard CoUege,  278,  279 

Brigham,  ,  temporary  student  at 

Harvard  CoUege,  274,  279 
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Brigham  (continued) 

Clarence  Saunders,  A.M.,  119; 

exhibits  copy  of  Some  Observations 
upon  the  French  Tongue,  1724,  118 

Dr.  Edwin  Howard,  330  n 

Elijah  (d.  1816),  336,  336  n 

Francis   (d.   1796),   son  of  Caleb 

(d.  1829),  temporary  student  at  Har- 
vard College,  278,  279 

■ John  Winslow,   son  of  Winslow, 

temporary  student  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege, 278,  279 

Brimmer,  Martin,  vice-president  at 
Forefathers'  Day  celebrations,  334, 
336,  340 

Brimsmead,  Rev.  William  {d.  1701), 
temporary  student  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege, 274,  279 

Brinley,  Francis,  33 

Broadstreet.     See  Bradstreet 

Brockholes,  Anthony,  Councillor,  35, 
37,  37  n,  42  n,  43  n 

Brockholt.     See  Brockholes 

Brodbelt,  John,  temporary  student  at 
Harvard  College,  276,  279 

Bromfield,  Edward  (d.  1734),  59 

Elizabeth.     See  Rogers 

Henry  (d.  1716),  son  of  Edward 

(d.  1734),  temporary  student  at  Har- 
vard College,  275,  279 

Brookes,  ,   temporary  student  at 

Harvard  College,  274,  279 

Brookfield,  frontier  town,  253 

Brother,  eighteenth-century  usage  of  the 
word,  120  n 

Brown,  Horatio  Forbes,  60  n 

William.     See  Browne 

Browne,  Capt. ,  10  n 

Arthur,  temporary  student  at  Har- 
vard College,  277,  279 

Benjamin    (d.    1708),    brother   of 

William  (d/1716),  perhaps  a  tempo- 
rary student  at  Harvard  College, 
285  n 

Benjamin,  son  of  Samuel  (d.  1731), 

son  of  William  (d.  1716),  temporary 
student  at  Harvard  College,  275,  279 

Charles  Farrar  (Artemus  Ward), 

his  sound  system  of  spelling,  372  n 

Felicia  Dorothea.     See  Hemans 

Harriet,  sister  of  Felicia  Dorothea, 

sets  to  music  Mrs.  Hemans's  Landing 
of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  352  n 

John,  temporary  student  at  Har- 
vard College,  276,  279 


Browne  {continued) 

Mary  (Burnet),  wife  of  William 

(d.  1763),  221,  221  n,  222  n 
William  (d.  1716),  15  n,  16,  16  n, 

31,  32,  33;  CounciUor,  17,  34,  35,  37; 

death  of,  37  n 
William  (d.  1763),  son  of  Samuel 

(d.  1731),  son  of  William  (d.  1716), 

221  n,  222  n 

William  (d.  1802),  96 

Brownists,  329  n,  374,  377  n,  379 

Bryant,  James,  temporary  student  at 
Harvard  College,  277,  279 

Buckley  (Buckly,  Bulkeley).  See  Bulk- 
ley 

Bucknam,  Nathan,  son  of  Rev.  Nathan 
(H.  C.  1721),  temporary  student  at 
Harvard  College,  276,  279 

Bulkley,   ,   temporary  student  at 

Harvard  College,  275,  279 

Peter  (d.  1688),  111,  114;  Coun- 
cillor, 30,  32,  35,  37,  37  n;  death  of, 
37  n;  chosen  agent  of  the  Bay  Colony, 
1676,  114 

Bullivant,  Dr.  Benjamin,  14  n,  49 

Bullock,  Gov.  Alexander  Hamilton,  394 

Augustus    George,    A.M.,    149, 

292 

Burges,  Gov.  Elizeus,  53  n,  62,  92,  92  n, 
100,  106,  108,  109,  154;  notice  of, 
60  n;  quoted,  100  n;  commissioned, 
1715,  60,  62;  letters  from,  61,  100  n; 
rumors  of  his  coming,  62,  62  n;  re- 
signs, 1716,  62,  63  n 

Burgoyne,  Gen.  John,  334 

Burnaby,  Rev.  Andrew,  quotation  from 
his  Travels,  242,  213  n 

Burnet,   Gilbert,  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 

222  n 

Gilbert,  son  of  Gov.  William,  221, 

222  n 
Mary,  daughter  of  Gov.  William. 

See  Browne 
Mary  (Stanhope),  first  wife  of  Gov. 

William,  221  n-222  n 
Mary  (Vanhorne),  second  wife  of 

Gov.  William,  221  n-222  n 

Richard,  175 

Thomas,    son   of    Gov.    William, 

222  n 
Gov.   William   (d.   1729),   son  of 

Bishop  Gilbert,   107,   108,   109,  220, 

222  n;    sworn,   1728,  70;    death  of, 

1729,  71,  71  n,  221,  221  n;  his  family, 

221  n-222  n 
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Burnet  (continued) 

■ Rev.  William  (d.  1755),  son  of  Gov. 

William,  221,  221  n;  birth  of,  222  n 
Burr,  Aaron  (d.  1836),  333  n 
Burrill,  John  (d.  1721),  65,  65  n 
Burrington,  Capt.  Thomas,  52  n,  53  n 
Butler,  Rev.  James  Davie   (d.   1905), 

quoted,  354  n 
Byfield,  Nathaniel  (d.  1733),  49,  54,  62, 

69  n,  72 
Byles,  Rev.  Mather  (d.  1788),  possibly 

the  author  of  The  Indictment  and 

Tryal  of  Sir  Richard  Rum,  239;   his 

New  England  Hymn,  303 
Byrd,  William  (d.  1704),  252 
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'ABOT,  George  (d.  1823),  334,  336; 
temporary  student  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege, 272,  277,  279 

Henry,  temporary  student  at  Har- 
vard College,  278,  279 

Joseph,  temporary  student  at  Har- 
vard CoUege,  276,  279 

Louis,  A.B.,  death  of,  announced, 

161,  286 

Cadets,  First  Corps  of,  Massachu- 
setts Volunteer  Militia,  77,  82  n,  83 
n,  86 

Callahan,  Capt.  John,  86  n 

Calvert, ,  of  Maryland,  a  guest  at 

Mount  Vernon,  200 

Eleanor.     See  Custis;  Stuart 

Leonard  (d.  1647),  his  colony  in 

Maryland,  371 

Cambridge,  printing-office  established 
in,  131-132;  first  record  of  money 
voted  for  support  of  schools  in,  1648, 
133;  the  "faire  grammar  schoole," 
134,  135;  first  building  erected  by 
citizens  for  a  grammar  school,  135; 
contract  for,  135-137;  purchase  of, 
by  town,  1656,  137;  rebuilding  of, 
138;  demolition  of,  and  building  of 
new  house,  138;  occasional  grants 
toward  E.  Corlet's  salary,  139; 
synod  at,  246 

First  Church,  366  n;  accounts  of, 

offered  for  publication,  249 

Cambridge,  Eng.,  University  of,  gradu- 
ates of,  in  colonial  days  in  Massa- 
chusetts, 210,  211 

Cambridge  Press.    See  Day,  Stephen 

Campbell,  ,  temporary  student  at 

Harvard  College,  277,  279 


Campbell  (continued) 

Capt.  James,  80  n 

John,  fourth  Earl  of  Loudoun,  80  n 

Canada,  conflict  of  New  York  and  New 
England  with,  254,  261-262,  262  n 

Cannon,  Capt. ,  a  guest  of  Wash- 
ington, 202 

Canonicus,  an  Indian,  his  challenge  to 
the  settlers  of  Plymouth,  325,  325  n 

Cape  Cod  Pilgrim  Memorial  Associa- 
tion, laying  of  corner-stone  of  monu- 
ment at  Provincetown  under  auspices 
of,  293 

Carleton,  Sir  Dudley,  Viscount  Dor- 
chester, quoted,  329  n 

Carlisle,  Earl  of.     See  Howard,  Charles 

Carlyle,  Col.  John,  164 

Carmarthen,  Marquis  of.  See  Osborne, 
Sir  Thomas 

Carr,  Sir  Robert,  with  other  commis- 
sioners, desires  map  of  the  Bay 
Colony  to  be  made,  114-115 

Carter,  Col.  Charles,  166 

William,  170 

Cartwright,  George,  with  other  com- 
missioners, desires  map  of  the  Bay 
Colony  to  be  made,  114-115 

Carver,  John,  Governor  of  Plymouth 
Colony,  327,  332,  341  n,  342  n,  343  n, 
361  n;  toasts  in  honor  of,  300,  313, 
324,  350 

Cary,  Col.  Archibald,  166 

Cass,  Lewis  (d.  1866),  delivers  Fore- 
fathers' Day  address,  351  n;  quoted, 
on  the  Pilgrims,  374 

Catechisms:  Hugh  Peters's  Milk  for 
Babes,  126,  127,  128;  Westminster 
Assembly's  Longer  and  Shorter,  126 

Cavaliers,  129 

Central  Village,  Westport,  monument  to 
be  erected  in,  to  Paul  Cuffee,  1 

Chamberlain,  Henry  Vassall,  temporary 
student  at  Harvard  College,  278,  279 

Hon.  Joshua  Lawrence,  LL.D., 

death  of,  announced,  161,  286 

Champernoon,  Francis  (d.  1687),  37  n; 
nominated  Councillor,  30;  unable  to 
serve,  31,  32,  37,  37  n 

Champney,  Richard,  132 

Chancery  Petty  Bag,  46  n 

Chandler,  John  (d.  1743),  67 

John  (d.  1762),  son  of  John  (d. 

1743),  79,  80 

Joseph  Ripley   (d.   1880),  372  n; 

quoted,  372 
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Chandler  (continued) 

Samuel  (d.  1813),  son  of  John  (d. 

1800),  son  of  John  (d.  1762),  temporary 
student  at  Harvard  College,  277,  279 

Changing,  Edward,  Ph.D.,  292 

William    Ellery     (d.     1842),    his 

anecdote  of  Mrs.  Hemans,  352  n 

Chapman,  Henry  Leland,  LL.D., 
death  of,  announced,  143,  144-145 

Chardon,  Peter  (d.  1775),  220,  220  n 

Peter  (d.  1767),  son  of  Peter  (d. 

1775),  220  n 

Charitable  Fire  Society.  See  Massa- 
chusetts Charitable  Fire  Society 

Charles  I,  King  of  England,  3,  110,  129, 
367  n 

Charles  II,  King  of  England,  6,  10,  10  n, 
11, 11  n,  48,  69,  71,  72,  73,  75,  76,  111, 
114,  115,  366  n 

Charlestown,  invites  settlers,  247 

Chase,  Judge  Samuel  (d.  1811),  refer- 
ence to  impeachment  of,  316,  316  n 

Chaucer,  Geoffrey,  207  n 

Checkley,  John,  70  n 

Cheeshahteaumuck,  an  Indian,  gradu- 
ates at  Harvard  College,  274  n 

Cheever,  Ezekiel  (d.  1708),  a  founder  of 
New  Haven,  247;  schoolmaster  in 
Boston,  248 

Ezekiel  (d.  1770),  80 

Chelmsford,  frontier  town,  253 

Cheney,  John,  temporary  student  at 
Harvard  College,  275,  279 

Chester,  Rev.  John,  quoted,  373 

Chichester, ,  188 

Chickatawbut,  an  Indian,  342  n 

Chickering,    ,    temporary   student 

at  Harvard  College,  274,  279 

Child,  Maj.  John,  his  New-England's 
Jonas,  116,  116  n 

Childs,  Timothy  (d.  1821),  temporary 
student  at  Harvard  College,  277,  280 

Chilton,  Mary,  not  the  first  to  land  on 
Plymouth  Rock,  297  n 

Chipman,  John  (d.  1761),  son  of  Rev. 
John  (H.  C.  1738),  temporary  student 
at  Harvard  College,  276,  280 

Choate,  Rufus  (d.  1859),  quoted,  on  the 
Pilgrims,  374 

Chowder,  315  n;  toast  in  honor  of,  315 

Christmas  celebration,  Concord,  1793, 
309 

Church,  Dr.  Benjamin  (d.  1776),  328  n 

Churches  of  the  Bay  Colony,  establish- 
ment of,  208 


Clam-Eaters,  The  modern,  satirical 
poem,  340 

Clap,  Roger,  361  n 

Thomas  (d.  1774),  81 

Clark,  Atherton,  temporary  student  at 
Harvard  College,  275,  280 

John  (d.  1728),  59;  a  proprietor  of 

Leicester,  266 

Clark's  Island,  Plymouth  Harbor,  land- 
ing of  Pilgrims  on,  297  n,  388  n-399  n 

Clarke, ,  67 

Nathaniel  (d.  1717),  15  n;  Coun- 
cillor, 32,  37 

Dep.-Sec.  Thomas  (d.  1760),  ap- 
pointed Clerk  of  His  Majesty's 
Council,  104,  104  n 

Walter  (d.  1714),  32,  35;  Coun- 
cillor, 32,  37;  death  of,  37  n,  38  n 

William,    temporary    student    at 

Harvard  College,  276,  280 

Cleaveland,  Rev.  Nehemiah  (d.  1877), 
374  n 

Clinton,  Lady  Arbella,  daughter  of 
Thomas.     See  Johnson 

Thomas  (alias  Fiennes),  third  Earl 

of  Lincoln,  322  n 

Clough,  Samuel  Chester,  145 

Cobb,  Rev.  Alvan  (d.  1861),  preaches 
Forefathers'  Day  sermon,  386,  388, 
388  n 

Cobham,  Lord.  See  Temple,  Sir  Rich- 
ard 

Codman,  James  MacMaster  (H.  C. 
1851),  404 

Rev.  John  (d.  1847),  preaches  Fore- 
fathers' Day  sermon,  386,  386  n,  388 

Coffin,  Peleg,  vice-president  at  Fore- 
fathers' Day  celebrations,  330,  334, 
336,  340,  341 

Coggeshall,  John  (d.  1647),  President 
of  Rhode  Island,  38  n 

John  (d.  1708),  son  of  John  (d. 

1647),  Councillor,  32,  35,  38,  38  n 

Co-habitations,  frontier  towns  so  called 
in  Virginia,  252;  statute  concerning, 
252 

Coke,  Sir  Edward  (d.  1634),  quoted,  332 

Colchester,  Conn.,  frontier  town,  253 

Colden,  Cadwallader,  Lieut.-Gov.  of 
New  York,  155 

Collier,  Gcrshom,  temporary  student 
at  Harvard  College,  275,  280 

Colman,  Samuel  (d.  1810),  temporary 
student  at  Harvard  College,  277, 
280 
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Colonial  Society  of  Massachusetts, 
gifts  to,  123,  123-124,  145;  vote  of, 
concerning  memorial  to  Gov.  Hutch- 
inson, 124;  vote  of  thanks  to  H.  H. 
Edes,  123;  to  Deacons  of  the  First 
Church,  Cambridge,  249;  endow- 
ment of,  288 

Annual  Meetings,  143-149,  286- 

292 

Auditing   Committee,    appointed, 

123,  249;  Report  of,  148,  290 

Corresponding  Members,  death  of, 

123,  143,  161,  216,  286 

Corresponding  Secretary,  reports 

new  members,  1,  150,  160,  161;  elec- 
tion of,  149,  291.  See  also  Park, 
Charles  Edwards 

Council,  Annual  Report  of,  143- 

146,  286-289;  new  members  of,  149, 
291;  minute  of,  in  appreciation  of 
President  Lefavour,  292  n 

Editor  of  Publications,  288.    See 

also  Matthews,  Albert 

Honorary  Member,  death  of,  123, 

143 

Nominating  Committee  appointed, 

123,  249;  Report  of,  149,  291 

President,  123,  124,  143,  150,  160, 

161,  216,  249;  appoints  committee  on 
memorial  to  Gov.  Hutchinson,  124; 
election  of,  149,  291;  speaks  of  plan 
to  erect  statue  of  Anne  Hutchinson, 
161.  See  also  Lefavour,  Henry;  Tur- 
ner, Frederick  Jackson 

Publications,  145-146,  150  n,  288, 

289 

Recording  Secretary,  election  of, 

149,  291.  See  also  Cunningham, 
Henry  Winchester 

Registrar,    election  of,    149,  291. 

See  also  Gay,  Frederick  Lewis 
Resident  Members,  elected,   143, 

150,  160,  249,  287,  402;  death  of,  143, 
161,  249,  286,  402 

Stated  Meetings,  1,  123,  150,  160, 

161,  216,  249,  286,  293 

Treasurer,     Annual     Report     of, 

147-148,  289-290;  election  of,  149, 
291.    See  also  Edes,  Henry  Herbert 

Vice-Presidents,  election  of,   149, 

291.  See  also  Davis,  Andrew  Mc- 
Farland;  Knowlton,  Marcus  Perrin 

Colvel,  Col.  Thomas,  171 

Common  lands,  268-269 

Conant,  Roger,  210,  381 


Conant  (continued) 

Rev.  Sylvanus  (d.  1777),  quoted, 

373;  preaches  Forefathers'  Day  ser- 
mon, 385,  388,  390  n 

Concord,  inhabitants  of,  forbidden  to 
remove  without  authority,  250 

Pilgrim  Society,  1793,  369,  369  n, 

370,  370  n 

Social  Circle,  notice  of,  370  n 

Congregationalism  in  the  United  States, 
two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary 
of,  378  n 

Connecticut,  45;  included  in  Territory 
and  Dominion  of  New  England,  1688, 
8;  annexed  to  New  England,  1687, 
34;  settlement  of,  246-248;  char- 
acter of  early  settlers  of,  380 

General  Court,  action  of,  in  de- 
fence of  frontier,  253,  255,  260 

Constable,  ,  temporary  student  at 

Harvard  College,  275,  280 

Constitutional  government.  See  Gov- 
ernment, constitutional 

Conway,  Moncure  Daniel,  relates  anec- 
dote of  Mrs.  Hemans,  351  n-352  n 

Cook,  C.  W.,  quoted,  354  n 

Cooke,  Elisha  (d.  1715),  16,  21,  23,  50; 
Councillor,  17;  opposes  giving  salary 
to  the  Royal  Governor,  394 

Elisha  (d.  1737),  son  of  Elisha  (d. 

1715),  67,  93  n 

John  (d.  c.  1694),  383  n 

Cooper,  Breton,  temporary  student  at 
Harvard  College,  276,  280 

Rev.  William  (d.  1743),  224 

Coote,  Gov.  Richard,  first  Earl  of  Bel- 
lomont,  106,  107,  109;  quoted,  38  n, 
4A  n,  49  n;  commissioned,  1697,  49; 
sworn,  1699,  49-50;  leaves  for  New 
York,  50;  death  of,  50,  50  n,  52 

Corbin,  Francis,  guest  of  Washington, 
195,  196 

Cordis,  Thomas,  temporary  student  at 
Harvard  College,  278,  280 

Corlet,  Barbara  (Cutter),  wife  of  Elijah, 
134;  family  of,  134;  date  of  marriage, 
134,  135 

Elijah  (d.  1687),  schoolmaster  in 

Cambridge,  131,  133-135,  138,  139, 
141,  142;  first  to  receive  salary  partly 
from  town  treasury,  133;  sketch  of, 
134;  possibly  employed  in  Harvard 
College,  134,  142;  marriage  of,  134; 
site  of  his  residence,  135;  payment  of 
his  salary,  137,  139,  140;    death  of, 
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Corlet  (continued) 

140;    reference  to  elegy  on,  by  Rev. 

N.  Walter,  140;  date  of  his  coming  to 

New  England,   140,   141;    grants  of 

land  to,   140,   141;    his  petition  for 

grant  of  land,  1659,  141 

Henry,  father  of  Elijah,  134 

Cortlandt,    Stephen    van.      See    Van 

Cortlandt,  Stephen 
Corwin.  See  Curwin 
Cotton,    ,    temporary   student   at 

Harvard  College,  274,  280 
Rev.  John  {d.  1652),  234,  337  n, 

381;    Overseer  of  Harvard  College, 

124,  125;  toasts  in  honor  of,  337,  340 
Josiah,  son  of  Rev.  Josiah  (H.  C. 

1698),  temporary  student  at  Harvard 

College,  276,  280 
Courtland.    See  Van  Cortlandt 
Cousin,  eighteenth-century  usage  of  the 

word,  120  n 
Coward,   John  Herbert,   appointed  to 

take  an  account  in  writing  of  the 

public  records,  15  n 
Cowing,  David,  temporary  student  at 

Harvard  College,  277,  280 
Coxhill  (Coxshell).    See  Coggeshall 

Craik, ,  wife  of  Dr.  James,  165,  166 

,  daughter  of  Dr.  James,  165, 

166,  201 
Dr.  James  (d.  1814),  visits  of,  to 

Washington  family,    164,    165,    166, 

169,  170,  172,  177,  188,  193,  194,  195, 

196,  198;  to  servants  of  Washington, 

177,  193,  203 
Nancy,   daughter  of  Dr.   James, 

165,  166,  180 

William,  son  of  Dr.  James,  165, 

166,  185,  204 

Cram,  George  Washington,  272  n 

Crawford,  Col.  John,  debts  of,  to  Wash- 
ington, 166 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  130 

Cronenburgh,  Duchess  of.  See  Wilson, 
Sarah 

Crook,  Henry,  temporary  student  at 
Harvard  College,  276,  280 

Crosby,  William,  temporary  student  at 
Harvard  College,  277,  280 

Cross,  Charles  Robert,  292 

Crossett,  Samuel,  temporary  student 
at  Harvard  College,  278,  280 

Croswell,  Joseph,  his  play,  A  New 
World  Planted,  342  n 

Crothers,  Rev.  Samuel  McChord,  292 


Crowne,  John  (d.  c.  1703),  playwright, 
temporary  student  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege, 275,  280 

Cuffee,  Paul,  a  Negro,  1  n;  G.  F. 
Tucker  gives  account  of,  1;  monu- 
ment erected  to,  1 

Cuming,  John,  temporary  student  at 
Harvard  College,  276,  280 

Cunningham,  Henry  Winchester, 
A.B.,  elected  Recording  Secretary  of 
the  Society,  149,  291 

Curtis,  George  William  (d.  1892),  374  n 

Curwin,  Jonathan  (d.  1718),  33,  46,  50; 
Councillor,  35,  38;  death  of,  38  n; 
temporary  student  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege, 275,  280 

Cushing,  John  (d.  1778),  80 

Cushman,  Robert,  341  n,  342  n,  361; 
toast  in  honor  of,  300;  his  sermon, 
December  19,  1621,  not  first  in  New 
England,  300  n;  returns  from  Plym- 
outh, 364 

Custis,  Eleanor  (Calvert),  widow  of 
John  Parke.    See  Stuart 

Eleanor  (or  Nelly)  Parke,  daugh- 
ter of  John  Parke,  180,  180  n 

Elizabeth     (or     Betsey)     Parke, 

daughter  of  John  Parke,  194,  194  n, 
195 

George  Washington  Parke,  son  of 

John  Parke,  175,  178,  180,  180  n,  193 

John  Parke,  180  n,  194  n 

Martha  (or  Patsy)  Parke,  daugh- 
ter of  John  Parke,  194,  194  n,  195 

Cutler,  Rev.  Manasseh  (d.  1823),  243  n 

Rev.  Timothy  (d.  1765),  70  n 

Cutt,  Richard,  79,  80 

Cutter,    (d.    1640),    husband    of 

Elizabeth,  134 

Barbara,   daughter  of  Elizabeth. 

See  Corlet 

Charles    (d.    1779),    son    of    Dr. 

Ammi  Ruhamah  (H.  C.  1752),  tem- 
porary student  at  Harvard  College, 
277,  280 

Elizabeth,  134;  her  will,  135 

Richard,  son  of  Elizabeth,  134 

William,  son  of  Elizabeth,  134 


D 


AINGERFIELD,  Henry,  tempo- 
rary student  at  Harvard  College,  278, 
280 

Dalton,  Charles,  quoted,  91  n 

Damport.     See  Davenport 
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Dana,  Edmund  Trowbridge  (d.  1858), 
son  of  Francis  (d.  1811),  his  connec- 
tion with  Harvard  College,  273 

Elizabeth  Ellery,  sister  of  Richard 

Henry  (H.  C.  1874),  218  n 

Francis  (d.  1811),  son  of  Richard 

(d.  1772),  218  n;  toast  in  honor  of, 
325 

Richard  (d.  1772),  218  n 

Richard  Henry  (H.  C.  1874),  218  n 

Danbury,  Conn.,  frontier  town,  253 
Danby,    Earl    of.     See    Osborne,    Sir 
Thomas 

Dandridge, ,  172 

Danforth,  Samuel  (d.  1777),  79,  86,  87 

Dep.-Gov.  Thomas,  16,  17,  21,  23, 

24,  50,  137;  chosen  and  sworn  Dep.- 
Governor,  1686,  4;  1689,  24-26; 
1690,  27;  1691,  1692,  28;  his  home- 
stead in  Cambridge,  213 
Daniell,  Samuel.  See  Donnell,  Samuel 
Danielson,  Eli,  temporary  student  at 

Harvard  College,  277,  280 
Dartmouth,  Earl  of.  See  Legge,  Wil- 
liam 
Davenport,  Addington  (d.  1736),  57,  59, 
66,  69  n,  100,  100  n,  101;  appointed, 
with  P.  Dudley,  to  keep  the  seals,  99, 
100  n;   sworn,  100 

Rev.  John  (d.  1670*),  Overseer  of 

Harvard  College,  124,  125;  arrives 
in  New  England,  245;  a  founder  of 
New  Haven,  245-247;  quoted,  on 
purchase  of  land  for  New  Haven 
Colony,  366 
Davie,  William  Richardson,  332  n 
Davis,  Andrew  McFarland,  A.M.,  1, 
144,  211,  376  n;  elected  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Society,  149,  291;  his 
paper,  The  Change  in  the  Editorship 
of  the  Province  Laws,  393-401;  one 
of  committee  to  report  a  scheme  for 
renewal  of  publication  of  these  laws, 
399-401 

Judge    John    (d.    1847),    son    of 

Thomas  (d.  1785),  his  ode  for  Fore- 
fathers' Day,  1794,  306,  306  n-307  n, 
308,  330,  331n-332n,  335  n;  the 
word  Pilgrim  introduced  in  revised 
version,  307  n,  308  n;  delivers  ad- 
dress, Forefathers'  Day,  1800,  at 
Plymouth,  312,  385,  388;  quotation 
from,  containing  word  Pilgrims,  312  n; 
delivers  address,  Forefathers'  Day, 
1813,  at  Boston,  349,  350  n;  quoted, 


Davis  (continued) 
on  relation  of  Massachusetts  settlers 
to   Church  of  England,   376  n;    on 
comparative  prosperity  of  Plymouth 
and  Massachusetts,  382 

Livingston,  149 

Samuel  (d.  1829),  son  of  Thomas 

(d.  1785),  331  n;  his  ode  for  Fore- 
fathers' Day,  1799,  331,  331  ra-332  n, 
335  n  f 

Silvanus  (d.  1703),  45,  46;  Coun- 
cillor, 35,  38,  39  n 

Tom,  servant  of  Washington,  173 

Wendell  (d.  1830),  son  of  Thomas 

(d.  1785),  gives  Forefathers'  Day 
oration,  1818,  319,  386,  38^ 

William  (d.  1826),  son  of  Thomas 

(d.  1785),  charter  member  of  the  Pil- 
grim Society,  320  n,  321  n 

William  Thomas  (d.  1907),  son  of 

William,  son  of  William  (d.  1826), 
386  n,  388  n;  his  error  in  regard  to 
use  of  the  word  Pilgrim  in  J.  Davis's 
Forefathers'  Day  ode,  308  n;  quoted, 
on  use  of  the  scallop  shell  as  a  Pilgrim 
emblem,  327  n-328  n 

Davol,  Ralph,  quoted,  on  pageants, 
313  n,  314  n 

Day,  Matthew  (d.  1649),  son  of  Stephen 
(d.  1668),  132 

Stephen  (d.  1668),  his  issue  of  the 

Capital  Laws  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
116;  manager  of  first  printing-office 
in  New  England,  131;  his  house,  131- 
132,  135 

Deakins,  Col.  Francis,  191 

Dean,  John  Ward  (d.  1902),  360  n 

Dearborn,  Benjamin  (d.  1755),  231, 
231  n 

Dedham,  settlement  of,  208,  245;  es- 
tablishment of  church  in,  1637,  208; 
quotations  from  records  of,  209,  214, 
215;  Rev.  J.  Phillips  called  to  church 
of,  but  declines,  209;  called  again 
and  accepts,  214;  dismissed,  215; 
Thursday  Lecture  in  church  of,  215; 
invitation  of,  to  Rev.  P.  Prudden's 
company,  245,  246-247;  inhabitants 
of,  forbidden  to  remove  without 
authority,  250 

Dedham  Watch  Dog,  F.  Ames  so  called, 
335 

Deerfield,  frontier  town,  253,  260  n; 
appeals  to  General  Court,  257-258; 
aided    by    Connecticut,    260;     land 
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Deerfield  (continued) 

grants  and  absentee  proprietors  in, 

205 
Delaney,  James,  temporary  student  at 

Harvard  College,  277,  280 
Delft  Haven,  Holland,  commemoration 

of  embarkation  of  the  Pilgrims  from, 

387  n 
Denison,  ,  temporary  student  at 

Harvard  College,  275,  280 
Dennie,  James,  temporary  student  at 

Harvard  College,  276,  280 
Denny,    John,    temporary   student    at 

Harvard  College,  276,  280 
De  Normandie,  Rev.  James,  149,  292 
Derby,  Elias  Hasket  (d.  1826) ,  temporary 

student  at  Harvard  College,  277,  280 
Richard  (d.  1832),  temporary  stu- 
dent at  Harvard  College,  277,  280 
Devotion,  ,  temporary  student  at 

Harvard  College,  275,  280 
Dewey,    Francis    Henshaw,    LL.B., 

149,  2S7;  elected  Resident  Member, 

143;  accepts,  150 
Dexter,  Franklin  Bowditch,  Litt.D., 

367  n 
Rev.    Henry    Martyn    (d.    1890), 

355  n;    cited,  on  differences  between 

the  Pilgrims  and  the  Puritans,  378 
Diamond  of  the  Desert,  Salt  Lake  City 

so  called,  353  n 
Dickinson,  John  (d.  1808),  his  Liberty 

Song,  299  n 

Digges,  Miss ,  167 

■ George,  guest  of  Washington,  167, 

200 
Dillingham, ,  temporary  student  at 

Harvard  College,  278,  280 
• William   Henry,    quoted,    on   the 

Mayflower  passengers,  376 
Disswasivc,  A,  from  the  Folly  and  Sin  of 

Drunkenness,  240,  240  n 
Dix,  Joseph  (d.   1821),  son  of  Elijah, 

temporary  student  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege, 278,  280 
Dixwell,  John  (H.  C.  1796),  285  n 
Dodge,  Ezekiel  Goddard  (d.  1819),  son 

of  Rev.  Ezekiel]  (H.  C.  1749),  tem- 
porary student  at  Harvard  College, 

277,  280 
Dogs,  use  of,  in  hunting  Indians,  255- 

256 
Dongan,   Thomas,   Governor   of    New 

York,  10  n,  42  n,  43  n;  quoted,  42  n, 

43  n 


Donkm,  Capt.  Robert,  88  n 

Donnell,  Samuel  (d.  1718),  46;  Coun- 
cillor, 35,  38,  39  n 

Dorchester,  Viscount.  See  Carleton, 
Sir  Dudley 

Dorchester,  First  Church  of,  a  Separat- 
ist body,  392 

Downing,  Lady  Frances  (Howard),  wife 
of  Sir  George,  130 

Sir  George  (H.  C.  1642),  11  n,  210; 

name  of,  first  appears  in  print,  128; 
his  preaching  in  England,  1646,  128- 
129;  his  connection  with  H.  Peters, 
129;  with  Col.  Okey,  129;  serves 
as  chaplain  of  regiment,  129;  as 
Scoutmaster-General  to  Parliamen- 
tary army,  129;  his  True  Relation  of 
the  Progress  of  the  Parliaments 
Forces  in  Scotland,  129;  marriage 
of,  130;  J.  Adams's  opinion  of,  130; 
Latin  poem  in  honor  of  his  marriage, 
by  P.  Fisher,  130 

Drew,  Edward  Bangs,  A.M.,  292 

Drucker,  Lucy,  33  n,  35  n,  46  n,  64  n; 
finds  missing  Royal  Commissions,  151 

Drunkenness,  in  New  England,  240 

Dudley,  Gov.  Joseph,  son  of  Gov. 
Thomas,  4,  4  n,  7  n,  8  n,  11  n,  13  n, 
14  n,  15  n,  30  n,  37  n,  38,  38  n,  52, 
53  n,  56  n,  57,  61,  66,  89  n,  90,  91  n, 
92  n,  100,  100  n,  106,  108,  109,  153; 
sworn  President,  1686,  5-6;  extent  of 
his  jurisdiction,  6  n,  15  n;  members 
of  his  Council,  1685-1686,  29-32, 
32  n;  named  member  of  Andros's 
Council,  32,  35;  commissioned  Gov- 
ernor, 1702,  53;  arrives  in  Boston, 
53,  54;  sworn,  54-55;  Vice- Admiral, 
53  n,  55;  controversy  between  Coun- 
cil and,  1715,  55-60;  superseded, 
62,  65;  reassumes  government,  1715, 
99;  appoints  A.  Davenport  and  P. 
Dudley  to  keep  the  seals,  1715,  99- 
100;  anecdote  of  his  proroguing  the 
General  Court,  394 

Paul  (d.  1751),  son  of  Gov.  Joseph, 

101;  appointed,  with  A.  Davenport,  to 
keep  the  seals,  1715,  99,  100  n;  sworn, 
100;  a  proprietor  of  Leicester,  266 

Samuel,  263 

Gov.  Thomas,  Overseer  of  Har- 
vard College,  124,  125 

William    (d.   1740),   son  of   Gov. 

Joseph,  67;  a  proprietor  of  Leicester, 
266 
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Lan- 


Dudley  Records,  5  n 

Du  Gard,  William,  129 

Du    Gue,   Marie    Ther&se.    See 
gloiserie 

Duke  of  Braintree,  J.  Adams  so  called, 
335  n 

Dummer,  Jeremiah  {d.  1718),  son  of 
Richard  (d.  1689),  18,  24 

■ Jeremiah  (d.  1739),  son  of  Jere- 
miah (d.  1718),  92  n,  266;  quoted, 
63  n,  70  n,  91  n,  93  n,  102  n;  a  pro- 
prietor of  Leicester,  266 

■ Richard  (d.  1689),  18 

Lt.-Gov.  William,  son  of  Jeremiah 

(df  1718),  2,  2  n,  65,  66,  67,  68  n,  69  n, 
70,  82  n,  88  n,  92  n,  93  n,  107,  108, 
109,  110;  sworn,  1716,  65,  92;  Act- 
ing-Governor, 68-69,  71,  72,  93; 
oaths  on  accession  of  George  II,  69  n, 
93;  his  first  commission  as  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, 154r-155 

Dummer,  Fort,  261 

Dunbar,  Charles  Franklin,  404 

Dunkards,  354  n 

Dunn,  ,  editor  of  an  edition  of  In- 
dictment and  Tryal  of  Sir  Richard 
Rum,  236 

Dunstable,  frontier  town,  253;  appeals 
for  scouts,  257;  land  grants  in, 
264 

Dunster,  Elizabeth,  second  wife  of  Rev. 
Henry,  132 

Elizabeth    (Harris)    Glover,    first 

wife  of  Rev.  Henry,  131 

Rev.  Henry,  President  of  Harvard 

College,  134,  142,  213;  his  first  mar- 
riage, 131;  his  management  of  the 
Glover  estate  and  the  printing  office, 
131-132;  his  second  marriage,  132; 
his  work  for  the  erection  of  a  gram- 
mar school  building,  135-138 

Durell,  Capt.  Thomas,  66,  68  n 

Dustin,  Hannah,  256  n 

Dutch,  Capt.  Samuel,  90  n 

Dwight,  Thomas  (d.  1819),  336,  336  n 

Rev.  Timothy  (d.  1817),  269 


E. 


.,  Mrs.,  158 

Eames,  Wilberforce,  A.M.,  his  dis- 
covery of  the  second  edition  of  H. 
Peters's  Milk  for  Babes,  128 

Early  Manuscript  Maps  of  New  Eng- 
land, paper  on,  by  J.  H.  Tuttle,  112- 
115 


Eaton,  Nathaniel,  brother  of  Theophi- 

lus  (d.  1658),  134;  is  head  of  Harvard 

College,  142,  210 
Theophilus  (d.  1658),  a  founder  of 

New  Haven,  245-247 
Eayers,    ,    temporary   student   at 

Harvard  College,  275,  280 
Edes,  Henry  Herbert,  A.M.,  123, 140, 

143,    144;     presents   portrait   of   E. 

Wheelwright,  123;   on  committee  on 

memorial  to  Gov.  Hutchinson,  124; 

his   reports   as   Treasurer,    147-148, 

289-290;      elected    Treasurer,     149, 

291;  reads  paper  on  J.  Tileston,  155; 

his  remarks  on  I.  Addington,  205; 

speaks  of  the  Thursday  Lecture  in 

Dedham  and  Boston,  215 
Edes  &  Gill,  printers,  322 
Edmonds,  John  Henry,  114  n 
Edwards,    Rev.    Jonathan    (d.    1758), 

quoted,  on  parties  in  Northampton, 

268 
Thomas  (d.  1647),  his  Gangraena, 

128 
Egleston,  Melville,  quoted,  262 
Eldridge,  Capt.  John,  4  n 
Eleazar,  an  Indian,  temporary  student 

at     Harvard    College,    274  n,     275, 

280 
Eliot,  Charles  William,  149,  408 
Rev.  John  (d.  1690),  Apostle  to 

the  Indians,  337  n,  362  n,  381;    his 

work  among  the  Indians,  233,  234; 

toasts  in  honor  of,  337,  340 
Rev.  John  (d.  1813),  323;    toast 

in   honor   of,    322;     preaches   Fore- 
fathers' Day  sermon,  386,  388 
Ellsworth,  Oliver  (d.  1807),  332  n 
Emerson,    Ralph    Waldo,    quoted,    on 

tolerance  in  the  Plymouth  Colony, 

383  n 
Emery,  Robert,  temporary  student  at 

Harvard  College,  277,  280 
Emigration  to  New  England,  checked 

by  reforms  of  Long  Parliament,  215 
Endicott,    Gov.   John,    141,   209,   210, 

336,  341,  362  n,  365,  381;    Overseer 

of  Harvard  College,  125;    toasts  in 

honor  of,  322,  324;    quoted,  on  his 

ecclesiastical  position,  392 
— —  William,    A.M.,    contributes    to 

memorial  to  Gov.  Hutchinson,  124; 

death  of,  announced,  286,  287 
England,  sovereigns  of,  1603-1776,  list 

of,  with  dates  of  succession,  proclama- 
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England  (continued) 

tion  in  Boston,  death,  etc.,  110-111. 
See  also  Great  Britain 

Church  of,  original  adherence  to, 

of  settlers  in  Massachusetts,  376, 
376  n,  378,  380;  attitude  toward,  of 
the  Pilgrims  of  Plymouth,  378;  per- 
secutions of  Pilgrims  and  Puritans 
by,  379;  attitude  of  Rev.  J.  Robinson 
on  communion  with,  392 

Enthusiasm,  E.  Wigglesworth's  defence 
of  the  objection  of  Harvard  College 
to  enthusiasm  as  exhibited  in  L. 
Langloiserie,  227-231 

Epes,  Samuel  (d.  1760),  231,  231  n 

Episcopate,  American,  establishment  of, 
296 

Equality,  doctrine  of,  in  colonial  land 
allotments,  267-269 

Era  of  good  feelings,  296;  origin  of  the 
phrase,  296  n 

Erving,  John  (d.  1786),  79,  80,  86,  87 

John   (d.   1816),  son  of  John  (d. 

1786),  96;  temporary  student  at  Har- 
vard College,  277,  280 

Shirley  (d.  1813),  son  of  John  (d. 

1786),  temporary  student  at  Harvard 
College,  277,  280 

Essex  Hyena,  T.  Pickering  so  called,  335 

Estabrook,  Samuel  (d.  1754),  temporary 
student  at  Harvard  College,  276,  280 

Eustaphieve,  Alexis,  Russian  Consul  at 
Boston,  158,  158  n 

Eliza,  daughter  of  Alexis,  her  pro- 
ficiency in  music,  158 

Evelyn,  John  (d.  1706),  89  n 

Everett,  Rev.  Charles  Carroll  (d.  1900), 
quoted,  on  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  374- 
375 

Edward    (d.    1865),    298  n,    404; 

gives  Forefathers'  Day  address,  1824, 
386,  388;  one  of  several  speakers  at 
commemoration  of  departure  of  Pil- 
grims from  Delft  Haven,  1853,  387  n 

William  {d.  1910),  son  of  Edward 

(d.  1865),  quoted  on  Pilgrims  and 
Puritans,  381;  gives  Forefathers' 
Day  address,  387,  388 

Excellency  (Excellence),  His,  this  title 
first  used  in  Massachusetts  in  1686, 7  n 

Excommunicated  princes,  status  of,  47 

Eyre,  John  (d.  1700),  10,  18,  24 

John   (d.   1696),  son  of  John  (d. 

1700),  temporary  student  at  Harvard 
College,  275,  2S0 


E 


ACTION  Hall,  340 

Faculty,  first  use  of  the  word  at  Har- 
vard College,  223  n 

Fairfax,  Rev.  Bryan,  son  of  Sir  William, 
190,  203 

Thomas,  son  of  Rev.  Bryan,  guest 

of  Washington,  203,  204 

False  gods,  worship  of,  law  concerning, 
1642,  117 

False  witness,  law  concerning,  1642,  118 

Farming  in  Virginia,  as  described  in 
diary  of  Washington,  162-205 

Farmworth,   ,   temporary  student 

at  Harvard  College,  274,  280 

Farnham,  William,  temporary  student 
at  Harvard  College,  276,  280 

Farrington,  Daniel,  temporary  student 
at  Harvard  College,  277,  280 

Farwell,  John  Whittemore,  241,  244; 
his  paper  on  The  Indictment  and 
Tryal  of  Sir  Richard  Rum,  234-240 

Fast  days  in  Massachusetts,  1689,  19, 
21 

Fay,  Dr.  Nahum  (d.  1804),  310  n 

Fayerweather,  John,  temporary  student 
at  Harvard  College,  277,  280 

Feast  of  gratitude,  Forefathers'  Day 
celebration,  1794,  306.  See  also  Fore- 
fathers' Day 

Feast  of  shells,  Forefathers'  Day  dinner 
so  called,  Boston,  315,  315  n,  323, 
327-329,  329  n,  333,  335,  339,  340, 
341  n,  347,  348;  same  and  similar 
phrases  in  Ossianic  poems,  327  n. 
See  also  Forefathers'  Day 

Feast  of  the  Sons  of  the  Pilgrims.  See 
Sons  of  the  Pilgrims,  Feast  of  the 

Federalism,  toast  in  honor  of,  333; 
references  to  expression  of,  in  Fore- 
fathers' Day  celebrations,  334,  338, 
339,  340,  345;  Federal  Catechism, 
347  n 

Federalists,  311,  323,  324,  338;  criti- 
cisms of,  316-317,  333-334,  347;  de- 
fence of  their  Forefathers'  Day  cele- 
brations, 348 

Felt,  Rev.  Joseph  Barlow,  quoted,  on 
the  Pilgrims,  374 

Fendall,  Philip  Richard,  186 

Fenn,  Rev.  William  Wallace,  D.D., 
speaks  on  the  Separatism  of  Pilgrims 
and  Puritans,  392 

Fenton,  Thomas,  temporary  student  at 
Harvard  College,  277,  2S0 
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Ferguson,  Charles,  temporary  student 
at  Harvard  College,  277,  280 

John,  temporary  student  at  Har- 
vard College,  277,  280 

Fessenden,  Thomas  Green,  composes 
song  for  Forefathers'  Day,  351 

Festival  of  the  Sons  of  the  Pilgrims. 
See  Sons  of  the  Pilgrims,  Feast  of  the 

Fiennes,  Thomas.    See  Clinton,  Thomas 

Finch,  Daniel,  second  Earl  of  Notting- 
ham and  sixth  Earl  of  Winchelsea, 
152 

Capt.  Jeremiah,  67,  68  n 

Firmin,  Giles,  makes  complaint  to  Gov. 
Winthrop,  264 

First  comers,  Pilgrims  of  Plymouth  so 
called,  308  n,  363 

Fisher,  John,  temporary  student  at  Har- 
vard College,  277,  280 

Payne  (d.  1693),  his  Latin  poem 

in  honor  of  George  Downing' s  mar- 
riage 

Fisheries,  toast  relating  to,  311 

Fisk,  John,  temporary  student  at  Har- 
vard College,  278,  280 

Fiske,  Nathan  (d.  1782),  son  of  Rev. 
Nathan  (H.  C.  1754),  temporary  stu- 
dent at  Harvard  College,  277,  280 

Fitch,  William,  temporary  student  at 
Harvard  College,  277,  280 

Fitzgerald,  Col.  John,  190,  191 

Fitzhugh,  Col.  William,  166 

Flagg,  Isaac,  temporary  student  at 
Harvard  College,  278,  280 

John  (d.  1785),  temporary  student 

at  Harvard  College,  277,  280 

Fleet,  Thomas  (d.  1758),  printer,  235 

Fleming,  John,  temporary  student  at 
Harvard  College,  275,  280 

Flint,  Ephraim  (d.  1722),  temporary 
student  at  Harvard  College,  275,  280 

Rev.    James     (d.     1855),    336  n; 

preaches  Forefathers'  Day  sermon, 
386,  388 

Flipson.     See  Philipse 

Flucker,  Sec.  Thomas,  88  n,  96,  105  n, 
107,  108,  110;  commissioned,  1770, 
105;  sworn,  1771,  105;  leaves,  1775, 
105,  106  n 

Flynt,  Seth  (d.  1673),  son  of  Rev. 
Henry  (d.  1668),  temporary  student 
at  Harvard  College,  275,  280 

Flypse.     See  Philipse 

Foebes,  Allan,  A.B.,  145,  148;  ap- 
pointed on  Auditing  Committee,  123 


Forbes  (continued) 

William  Trowbridge,  292 

Ford,  Worthington  Chauncey,  A.M., 
v,  55  n,  56  n,  59  n,  323  n;  communi- 
cates a  Diary  of  Washington,  161; 
quoted,  on  the  Plymouth  Colony,  382 
Forefathers'  Day,  paper  by  A.  Mat- 
thews on  early  celebrations  of,  293- 
391;  period  covered  a  momentous 
one,  296;  celebrations  at  Plymouth, 
1769-1820, 295-322;  at  Boston,  1798- 
1813,  322-349;  at  New  York,  1805, 
350-351;  Plymouth  celebrations  con- 
ducted by  the  Old  Colony  Club, 
1769-1772  or  1773,  296-305;  by  the 
town,  1774-1780, 305;  no  celebrations, 
1781-1792,  and  no  accounts  found 
for  1795,  1796,  306;  no  celebration, 
1799,  311-312;  error  in  giving  De- 
cember 22d  as  date  of  the  day,  297  n;  * 
political  partizanship  displayed  in 
exercises,  311,  316-317;  Boston  cele- 
brations a  high  Federal  carnival,  323, 
328,  333,  334,  338,  340,  347-349;  con- 
temporary criticism  of  the  drinking 
of  toasts,  328-329,  338,  339,  340,  345, 
346-348;  celebration  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society,  1813,  349; 
general  view  of  the  character  and 
purpose  of  the  celebrations,  360-361; 
bibliography  of  the  Plymouth  dis- 
courses, 384-391;  chronological  list 
of  celebrations,  385-387;  alphabeti- 
cal list  of  speakers  and  discourses, 
387-391;  earlier  lists  incomplete  and 
inaccurate,  385  n,  386  n 
Forefathers'  Song,  302  n 
Foresters,  T.  D wight  on,  269 

Foster, ,  guest  of  Washington,  200 

John  (d.  1681),  printer,  113 

John   (d.   1711),   16,   24,   45,   46; 

Councillor,  17,  35,  38;  death  of,  38  n 
Foster-Hubbard  map  of  New  England, 
113 

Fownall,  ,   temporary  student  at 

Harvard  College,  274,  281 
Fownell,  John,  132,  135,  137 
Fox,  Gilbert,  342  n;  sings  Hail  Colum- 
bia,   309  n-310  n;     sings    at    Fore- 
fathers' Day  celebration  in  Boston, 
342 
Foxcroft,  Francis  (d.  1768),  104,  226 

Thomas,    son    of   Rev.    Thomas 

(H.  C.  1714),  temporary  student  at 
Harvard  College,  276,  281 
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Foxcroft  (continued) 

family,  homestead  of,  in  Cam- 
bridge, 213 

Foy,  Capt.  John,  9  n 

Frame,  Richard,  41  n 

France,  toast  referring  to  the  govern- 
ment of,  316;  toasts  referring  to 
troubles  of  the  United  States  with, 
324,  325,  332;  lines  referring  to 
"subjugated  France,"  370  n 

Francis, ,  wife  of  William  (d.  1834), 

310  n 

Rev.  Con  vers  (d.  1863),  points  out 

error  in  date  of  Forefathers'  Day, 
297  n;  preaches  Forefathers'  Day 
sermon,  387,  388 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  239;  story  attrib- 
uted to,  242,  244;  quoted,  on  ex- 
change of  prisoners,  365  n 

James,  brother  of  Benjamin,  239, 

244 

Freeman,  Maj. ,  166 

■ Rev.  Frederick,  386  n 

Rev.  James  (d.  1835),  349;  preaches 

Forefathers'  Day  sermon,  386,  388 

Jonathan  Otis,  temporary  stu- 
dent at  Harvard  College,  278,  281 

Freeman's  Oath,  printing  of,  1638  or 
1639,  131 

French  and  Indian  Wars,  mentioned  in 
letters  of  I.  Addington,  206,  207 

French  Club.    See  under  Boston 

French  language,  early  American  works 
on,  118-120,  118  n,  119  n,  216; 
teaching  of,  at  Harvard  College,  be- 
fore 1750,  216-232 

Frontier,  First  Official,  in  Massachu- 
setts, paper  on,  by  F.  J.  Turner,  250- 
271;  significance  of,  in  American 
history,  250;  problem  of  defence  of, 
251-262;  acts  of  legislatures  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Connecticut  concern- 
ing, 252-253;  gradual  extension  of, 
261,  271;  social,  economic  and  politi- 
cal aspects  of,  262-270 

Frontier  towns,  designated  by  General 
Courts  of  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut, 252-253 

Frothingham,  Frederick,  404 

Frye,  John,  temporary  student  at  Har- 
vard College,  277,  281 

Futham,  Francis,  66 

Fullam.     See  Fulham 

Fuller,  Josiah,  temporary  student  at 
Harvard  College,  275,  2S1 


Fuller  (continued) 

Samuel  (d.  1633),  392 

Susanna.     See  White;  Winslow 


G 


AGE,  Gov.  Thomas,  96,  96  n,  107, 
108,  110;    commissioned  and  arrives, 

1774,  86,  86  n;    sworn,  87;    leaves, 

1775,  87,  87  n,  88  n,  105;  offers 
reward  for  discovery  of  thief  of  seals, 
105  n-106  n 

Gardiner,  Henry,  quoted,  on  New  Eng- 
land, 367 

Rev.  John  Sylvester  John,   340, 

340  n 

Gardner,  Rev.  Andrew  (H.  C.  1712), 
231  n 

Rev.  John  (H.  C.  1715),  231  n 

Rev.  Joseph  (H.  C.  1732),  231  n 

Nathaniel   (H.  C.  1739),  teaches 

French  to  Harvard  students,  231- 
232;  usher  at  South  Grammar  School, 
Boston,  232  n;  death  of,  232  n 

Samuel  (d.  1683),  temporary  stu- 
dent at  Harvard  College,  275, 
281 

Samuel  (H.  C.  1732),  231  n 

Garland,  William,  temporary  student  at 
Harvard  College,  278,  281 

Garver,  Rev.  Austin  Samuel,  tribute  of, 
to  Rev.  Edward  H.  Hall,  404-405 

Gates,  Jacob,  temporary  student  at 
Harvard  College,  278,  281 

Gatliffe,   ,    temporary  student   at 

Harvard  College,  275,  281 

Gay,  Rev.  Ebenezer  (Y.  C.  1787),  tem- 
porary student  at  Harvard  College, 
277,  281 

Frederick  Lewis,  A.B.,  v,  114  n, 

208  n,  speaks  on  Day's  issue  of  the 
Capital  Laws  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
116;  on  early  Overseers  of  Harvard 
College,  H.  Peters,  and  the  earliest 
books  by  Harvard  graduates,  124- 
131;  elected  Registrar,  149,  291; 
speaks  on  early  catalogues  of  Harvard 
College,  232 

Gedney,  Bartholomew  (d.  1698),  15  n, 
16,  16  n,  46;  Councillor,  17,  30,  32, 
35,  38;  death  of,  38  n 

Gee,  Rev.  Joshua  (d.  1748),  224 

Sir  Orlando,  53  n 

Gener.     See  Jenner 

Genet  (Genest),  Edmond  Charles  Ed- 
ouard,  370  n 
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George  I,  King  of  England,  57,  58,  59, 
60,  60  n,  61,  63,  91,  92,  92  n,  99,  100, 
100  n,  101,  101  n,  102,  102  n,  103, 
111,  153,  155;  proclaimed  in  Boston, 
1714,  56,  56  n;  death  of,  69  n 

George  II,  King  of  England,  60  n,  70, 
72,  72  n,  74,  79,  80,  82,  92,  93,  94, 103, 
104,  105,  111;  proclaimed  in  Boston, 
1727,  69  n;  death  of,  82  n,  83  n.  See 
also  Wales,  Prince  of 

George  III,  King  of  England,  82,  85,  86, 
86  n,  95,  96,  105,  111;  proclaimed  in 
Boston,  1760,  82  n-83  n;  birthday 
celebration  for,  241 

Georgetown  College,  Philodemic  So- 
ciety of,  372  n 

Gerry,  Gov.  Elbridge,  328  n 

Gibbs,  Major ,  guest  of  Washing- 
ton, 189,  190 

Gibson,  Edmund,  Bishop  of  London,  2 

Gidney.     See  Gedney 

Gill,  Michael,  temporary  student  at 
Harvard  College,  277,  281 

Gilman,  John  Taylor,  Governor  of  New- 
Hampshire,  313,  313  n,  315 

Nathaniel,  temporary  student  at 

Harvard  College,  276,  281 

Gilpin,  Col.  George,  189,  183;  accom- 
panies Washington  to  Seneca  Falls, 
190,  191,  192 

Gleason,  Ezra,  temporary  student  at 
Harvard  College,  277,  281 

Glover,  Elizabeth  (Harris),  wife  of  Rev. 
Jose.     See  Dunster 

Rev.  Jose  (d.  1638),  embarks  for 

New  England,  with  equipment  for  a 
printing  establishment,  but  dies  on 
passage,  131;  management  of  his 
estate,  131-132 

Rev.   Pelatiah   (d.   1692),   son  of 

John  (d.  1654),  temporary  student  at 
Harvard  College,  274,  281 

Samuel  Kinsley,  temporary  stu- 
dent at  Harvard  College,  277,  281 

Go  to  the  Devil  and  shake  yourself, 
tune  used  at  Forefathers'  Day  cele- 
bration, 337,  338,  340 

Godwin,  Mary  Wollstonecraft  (d.  1797), 
mention  of,  in  a  toast,  316 

Goffe,  Edward,  134;  his  work  for  the 
erection  of  a  grammar  school  build- 
ing in  Cambridge,  135-137 

William,  the  regicide,  notes  on  his 

wanderings,  366  n-367  n 

Goldsborough, ,  191 


Gooch,  Sir  William,  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, 259  n 

Goodale, ,  272 

Goodell,  Abner  Cheney,  A.M.,  death 
of,  announced,  286,  287;  edits  Mas- 
sachusetts Province  Laws,  394-395; 
difficulties  of,  with  State  officials, 
395-397;  discharged  from  office, 
397-398;  prepares  statement  of  his 
work,  398;  invited  to  resume  editor- 
ship, but  declines,  399-400;  submits 
names  of  possible  -editors  for  consider- 
ation, 401 

Goodhue,  Josiah,  son  of  Rev.  Josiah 
(H.  C.  1755),  temporary  student  at 
Harvard  Pollege,  277,  281 

Stephen    (d.    1809),    temporary 

student  at  Harvard  College,  276, 
281 

Goodrick,  Rev.  Alfred  Thomas  Scrope, 
3  n,  89  n 

Goodricke,  Sir  Henry  (d.  1705),  98 

Goodwin,  Rev.  Ezra  Shaw  (d.  1833), 
preaches  Forefathers'  Day  sermon, 
386,  388 

Rev.  Henry  Martyn,  quoted,  on 

Pilgrims  and  Puritans,  378 

John  Abbot,   355  n;    quoted,   on 

use  of  term  Pilgrims,  360  n;  on  num- 
ber of  Pilgrims  or  first  comers,  363; 
asserts  that  the  Pilgrims  were  not 
Puritans,  377  n,  380 

William  Watson  {d.  1912),  404 

Goodyear,  ,  temporary  student  at 

Harvard  College,  274,  281 

Goold,  Gardner,  temporary  student  at 
Harvard  College,  277,  281 

Gore, ,  temporary  student  at  Har- 
vard College,  274,  281 

Gov.   Christopher,   vice-president 

at  Forefathers'  Day  celebration,  341 

Gorges,  Sir  Ferdinando,  claims  of,  in 
New^England,  114 

Gouge" ,  temporary  student  at  Har- 
vard College,  275,  281 

Government,  constitutional,  beginnings 
of,  in  the  United  States,  295 

Graeuw,  Garret  de,  219  n 

Grain,  Washington's  principles  for  har- 
vesting, 197,  198 

Grainger,  ,  temporary  student  at 

Harvard  College,  277,  281 

Grandgent,  Charles  Hall,  A.B.,  287; 
elected  Resident  Member,  160;  ac- 
cepts, 161 
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Granger,  Thomas,  temporary  student 
at  Harvard  College,  276,  281 

Grant,  Sir  Alexander,  119  n 

Grasses,  Washington's  remarks  on,  200- 
201 

Graves,  Thomas  (d.  1697),  32 

Gray,  Francis  Calley  (d.  1856),  delivers 
Forefathers'  Day  address,  1819,  320, 
386,  388;  gives  toast  to  Pilgrim  So- 
ciety, 321 

Harrison  (d.  1794),  90,  90  n,  96 

James,  temporary  student  at  Har- 
vard College,  277,  281 

William,  of  Salem,  159 

Great  Awakening,  controversy  aroused 
by,  227 

Great  Britain,  307;  toast  in  honor  of, 
337.     See  also  England 

Great  Falls,  Potomac  River,  183, 191, 192 

Greater  New  England  in  the  West,  271 

Green,  Bartholomew  {d.  1732),  118 

Joseph  (H.  C.  1726),  221,  221  n 

Dr.  Robert  Montraville,  149 

Rev.  Samuel  (d.  1834),  quoted,  on 

the  Pilgrims,  368  n,  374;  preaches 
Forefathers'  Day  sermon,  386,  388, 
388  n-389  n 

Dr.  Samuel  Abbott,  404 

Timothy,  printer,  223 

Green  Mountains,  Vt.,  lion  of  the,  M. 
Lyon  so  called,  311  n 

Greene,  John  (cL  1708),  Councillor,  32, 
35,  38,  38  n,  39  n 

Grcenhalge,  Gov.  Frederic  Thomas,  his 
action  in  regard  to  publication  of  the 
Province  Laws,  396-397 

Greenleaf,  John  (d.  1777),  temporary 
student  at  Harvard  College,  277,  281 

Greenwood,  John  (d.  1792),  his  portrait 
of  J.  Tileston,  155 

Thomas  Jackson,  temporary  stu- 
dent at  Harvard  College,  277,  281 

Gridley,  Jeremiah  (d.  1767),  221,  221  n 

Griffin,  Appleton  Prentiss  Clark, 
205;  photostat  of  letter  written  by  J. 
Abercrombie  exhibited  on  behalf  of, 
155;  letters  of  I.  Addington  to  Wil- 
liam Blathwayt  communicated  on 
behalf  of,  205 

Griffis,  Rev.  William  Elliot,  his  defini- 
tion of  Pilgrim  Fathers,  364 

Grosvenor,  Ebenezer  (d.  1788),  son  of 
Rev.  Ebenezer  (Y.  C.  1759),  tempo- 
rary student  at  Harvard  College,  277, 
281 


Groton,  frontier  town,  253 ;  petition  of, 
for  remission  of  taxes  or  other  aid  in 
frontier  troubles,  258-259;  vote  of, 
concerning  non-resident  land  owners, 
264 

Gunnison,  Lieut.  John  Williams,  314  n 

Gunpowder  Plot,  W.  Ames's  sermon  on, 
London,  1652,  128 

Gurdon,  Brampton,  photograph  of  por- 
trait of,  exhibited,  156 

Muriel,    daughter    of    Brampton. 

See  Saltonstall 


H 


ADLEY,  frontier  town,  253;  forti- 
fications at,  260 

Hagborne,  John,  temporary  student  at 
Harvard  College,  275,  281 

Hail  Columbia,  J.  Hopkinson's  song, 
sung  at  Forefathers'  Day  celebration, 
1798,  309;  early  notices  of,  309  n- 
310  n 

Hail,  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  our  race,  S. 
Davis's  ode  beginning,  331,  332  n 

Hale,  Rev.  Edward,  A.B.,  392;  com- 
municates Memoir  of  E.  H.  Hall, 
402;  text  of  Memoir,  403-409 

John  Parker  (d.  1819),  temporary 

student  at  Harvard  College,  278, 
281 

Hall,  ,  temporary  student  at  Har- 
vard CoUege,  275,  281 

Aaron,  temporary  student  at  Har- 
vard College,  277,  281 

Rev.   Edward  Brooks   (d.   1866), 

403 

Rev.  Edward  Henry,  D.D.,  son 

of  Rev.  Edward  Brooks,  Memoir  of, 
by  Rev.  E.  Hale,  communicated,  402; 
text  of  Memoir,  403-409;  his  ances- 
try, 403;  his  education,  classmates, 
ministry  at  Plymouth,  chaplaincy  in 
the  Civil  War,  installation  at  Wor- 
cester, 404;  tribute  to,  by  Rev.  A.  S. 
Garver,  404-405 ;  removes  from  Wor- 
cester to  Cambridge,  405;  his  house 
a  social  centre,  405-406;  his  preach- 
ing, 406;  extracts  from  two  sermons, 
406-407;  his  travels  in  Europe  and 
later  life,  407-409;  lecturer  in  Har- 
vard Divinity  School,  408;  his  pub- 
lications, 40S;  his  connection  with 
the  Colonial  Society,  408^09;  his 
personal  appearance  and  character- 
istics, 409 
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Hall  (continued) 

Harriet  (Ware),  first  wife  of  Rev. 

Edward  Brooks,  403-404 

Harriet  Ware,  daughter  of  Rev. 

Edward  Brooks,  404 

Louisa  Jane  (Park),  second  wife 

of  Rev.  Edward  Brooks,  404 

Halley,  John,  170 

Hamilton,  Alexander,  341;  toasts  in 
honor  of,  316,  317,  325,  329,  329  n; 
his  treatment  of  President  Adams, 
317;  adverse  criticism  of,  by  A.  X., 
334;  by  Agricola,  347 

Hammond,  Lawrence  (d.  1699),  49,  50 

Hancock,  Gov.  John,  334,  339  n 

Nathaniel,  132 

Thomas,    temporary    student    at 

Harvard  College,  277,  281 

Harlakenden,  Elizabeth  (Bosville),  wife 
of  Roger,  213 

Roger,  213;   Overseer  of  Harvard 

College,  124;  death  of,  125;  select- 
man of  Cambridge,  211 

Harris,  Samuel.  See  Harris,  Samuel 
Devens 

Samuel  Devens,  temporary  stu- 
dent at  Harvard  College,  278,  281 

Rev.  Thaddeus  Mason  (d.  1842), 

preaches  Forefathers'  Day  sermon, 
386,  389 

Harrison,  Judge  Robert  Hanson,  183, 
183  n 

Hart,  Francis  Russell,  elected  Resi- 
dent Member,  402 

Harvard  College,  65;  first  Board  of 
Overseers  of,  124-125;  new  provision 
for  appointment  of  Overseers,  125; 
Overseers  from  1642  to  1780,  how  to 
find,  125;  first  Commencement,  125; 
earliest  publications  by  graduates  of, 
128,  130;  building  of  President's 
house,  132;  purchase  of  printing- 
office  and  its  re-establishment  in  the 
President's  House,  132;  Marblehead 
considered  as  a  possible  location  for, 
209,  210;  beginning  of  the  Library, 
210;  decision  upon  location  at  Cam- 
bridge, 211;  teaching  of  French  at, 
before  1750,  216-232;  committee  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  state  of  the 
College  and  the  dissemination  of 
dangerous  doctrines  by  Langloiserie, 
224-225;  students  forbidden  to  take 
instruction  from  Langloiserie,  225- 
226;     controversy    with    Rev.    G. 


Harvard  College  (continued) 

Whitefield,  227-228;  early  catalogues 
of,  232;  temporary  students  at,  im- 
perfect registration  of,  271;  list  of, 
1639-1800,  272-285;  degrees,  hono- 
rary and  out  of  course,  273;  Indian 
students  at,  274  n,  285  n;  need  of 
catalogue  of  all  students,  274  n;  offi- 
cers of,  criticised  for  taking  part  in 
mock  feast  of  the  Pilgrims,  339;  plays 
acted  by  students  of,  342  n;  refer- 
ence to  cost  of  buildings,  by  E.  John- 
son, 366,  366  n;  broadside  exhibited 
containing  list  of  class  of  1802,  402 

Faculty,    first   use   of   the   word, 

223  n;  Records  of,  223  n 

Harvard  Hall,  burning  of,  160 

Library,  commissions  in,  53  n,  63  n 

Quinquennial  Catalogue,  errors  in, 

285  n 

Records,   publication   of,   by  the 

Society,  146,  288 

Harvard  Memorial  Society,  160 

Harvey,  Josiah,  temporary  student  at 
Harvard  College,  275,  281 

Hastings,  Walter  (d.  1705),  138 

Hatch,  Estes,  temporary  student  at 
Harvard  College,  276,  281 

Hatfield, ,  196 

Hatfield,  frontier  town,  253;  fortifica- 
tions at,  260 

Hatherley,  Timothy,  364 

Hathorne.    See  Hawthorn 

Haverhill,  frontier  town,  252;  N.  Sal- 
tonstall  quoted,  on  conditions  in, 
260;  founding  of,  264;  question  of 
town  lands  in,  268 

Hawthorn,  John  (d.  1717),  son  of  Wil- 
liam (d.  1681),  18,  21,  23,  46;  Coun- 
cillor, 35,  39;  his  funeral,  39  n 

William  (d.  1681),  210 

Hayden,  Ferdinand  Vandeveer,  quoted, 
353  n 

Hayman,  Samuel,  45,  46;  Councillor, 
35,  39,  39  n;  death  of,  39  n 

Haynes,  Roger,  temporary  student  at 
Harvard  College,  275,  281 

Hayward,  Beza,  charter  member  of  the 
Pilgrim  Society,  320  n,  321  n 

Hazewell,  Charles  Creighton,  360  n; 
quoted,  on  use  of  the  term  Pilgrim 
Fathers,  360 

Heathcote,  George,  10  n 

Hedge,  Barnabas,  charter  member  of 
the  Pilgrim  Society,  320  n,  321  n 
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Hcmans,   Felicia   Dorothea   (Browne), 

her  poem  on  the  Pilgrims,   351  n- 

352  n 
Hemmingway,     Ebenezer,     temporary 

student    at    Harvard    College,    276, 

281 
Henchman, ,  temporary  student  at 

Harvard  College,  275,  281 
Hensiiaw,  Samuel,  A.M.,  292 
Hcpworth,  Rev.  George  Hughes,  404 
Herbert,   ,   guest  of  Washington, 

185,  203 
Thomas,  eighth  Earl  of  Pembroke 

and  fifth  Earl  of  Montgomery,  55 
Herlakenden.     See  Harlakenden 
Heyleger,  Peter,  temporary  student  at 

Harvard  College,  277,  281 
Hicks,  Joseph  (d.  1747),  son  of  Zechariah 

(d.  1702),  138 
Zechariah  (d.  1752),  son  of  Zech- 
ariah {d.  1702),  138 
Zechariah,  temporary  student  at 

Harvard  College,  278,  281 
Higginson,  Rev.  Francis  (d.  1630),  336, 

337  n,  341,  346,  368,  370;    toasts  in 

honor  of,  337,  340 
—  John  (d.  1720),  son  of  Rev.  John 

(d.   1708),  son  of  Rev.  Francis   (d. 

1G30),  59 
Nathaniel,    son    of    Stephen    (d. 

1828),  temporary  student  at  Harvard 

College,  277,  281 
Stephen  (d.  1828),  330  n,  334  n, 

340,  346  n;    presides  at  Forefathers' 

Day  celebrations,  330,  334,  336,  338, 

340,  341;  alleged  author  of  Writings 

of  Laco,  339  n 
Thomas    Wentworth    (d.    1911), 

grandson  of  Stephen  (d.  1828),  330  n 
Hildreth,  Richard,  137 

Hill, ,  189 

Aaron,  temporary  student  at  Har- 
vard College,  277,  281 
Henry   Maxwell,   temporary  stu- 
dent at  Harvard  College,  276,  281 
Jeremiah    (d.    1820),    temporary 

student  at  Harvard  College,  277,  281 

John,  79,  80 

Thomas,  of  London,  64  n 

Hifier,  Joseph,  99,  100 

llilliard,     Rev.     Timothy     (d.     1790), 

preaches  Forefathers'   Day  sermon, 

385,  389 
Hilton,    Gustavus    Arthur,    LL.B., 

death  of,  announced,  143,  144 


Hinckes,  John,  15  n,  39  n;  Councillor, 
30,  32,  35,  37  n,  39 

Hinckley,  Thomas,  Governor  of  Plym- 
outh Colony,  15  n,  29  n,  48  n; 
Councillor,  32,  35,  39;  death  of,  39  n 

Hincks  (Hinks).     See  Hinckes 

Hitchcock,  Rev.  Gad  (d.  1803),  preaches 
Forefathers'  Day  sermon,  1774,  305, 

385,  389 

Hoar,  Daniel  (eZ.  1782),  brother  of 
Jonathan  (H.  C.  1740),  temporary 
student  at  Harvard  College,  275,  281 

George  Frisbie  (d.  1904),  quoted, 

on  Pilgrims  and  Puritans,  381;  gives 
Forefathers'  Day  address,  387,  389 

Hobby,  John,  son  of  Sir  Charles,  tem- 
porary student  at  Harvard  College, 
275,  281 

William   (d.   1756),   son  of  Rev. 

William  (d.  1765),  nephew  of  Sir 
Charles,  temporary  student  at  Har- 
vard College,  276,  281 

Hodgdon,  Moses,  temporary  student  at 
Harvard  College,  278,  281 

Hodgson,  Thomas,  temporary  student 
at  Harvard  College,  276,  281 

Holden,  Edward  Singleton,  LL.D., 
death  of,  announced,  216,  286,  287 

Holley,  Rev.  Horace  (d.  1827),  gives 
Forefathers'   Day  address,  318-319, 

386,  389 

Hollo  way,  William,  land  granted  to,  112, 
113 

Holmes,  Rev.  Abiel  (d.  1837),  349; 
preaches  Forefathers'  Day  sermon, 
386,  389 

John,  temporary  student  at  Har- 
vard College,  275,  281 

Holt, ,  172 

Holyoke,  Rev.  Edward,  President  of 
Harvard  College,  231  n,  272 

Dr.  Edward  Augustus,  son  of  Rev. 

Edward,  231,  231  n 

Elizur  (d.  1711),  father  of  Rev. 

Edward,  41  n 

John,  son  of  Rev.  Edward,  231, 

231  n 

Homans,  Capt.  John,  72  n 

Homes,  Rev.  William,  of  Chilmark, 
quotation  from  diary  of,  218 

Honeyman,  George  Goulding,  son  oi 
James  {d.  1778),  temporary  student 
at  Harvard  College,  276,  281 

James  (d.  1778),  temporary  stu- 
dent at  Harvard  College,  275,  281 
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Hook,  Rev.  John  (d.  1710),  son  of  Rev. 
William  (d.  1677),  temporary  student 
at  Harvard  College,  274,  281 

Josiah,     temporary     student     at 

Harvard  College,  278,  281 

-Walter  (d.  c.  1671),  son  of  Rev. 

William  (d.  1677),  temporary  student 
at  Harvard  College,  274,  281 

Hooke.    See  Hook 

Hooker,  Rev.  Thomas  (d.  1647),  211 

Hooper,  Henry,  temporary  student  at 
Harvard  College,  277,  282 

Hopkins,  Edward,  .Governor  of  Connect- 
icut, a  founder  of  New  Haven,  245, 
247 

Rev.    Mark    (d.    1887),    preaches 

Forefathers'  Day  sermon,  387,  389 

Hopkinson,  Francis  (d.  1791),  163  n 

Joseph  (d.  1842),  son  of  Francis, 

his  Hail  Columbia,  309,  310  n 

Horse  Guards,  87 

Hough, ,  butcher,  buys  animals  of 

Washington,  184 

John,  reference  to  survey  of,  164 

Hovey,  Joseph  (d.  1766),  temporary 
student  at  Harvard  College,  276, 
282 

Howard,  Charles,  first  Earl  of  Carlisle, 
130 

Lady    Frances,    daughter    of    Sir 

William.     See  Downing 

Horatio  P.,  his  purpose  to  erect 

monument  to  Paul  Cuffee,  1 

Jason,  temporary  student  at  Har- 
vard College,  278,  282 

Sir  William,  of  Naworth,  130 

Howe,  Mark  Antony  De Wolfe,  A.M. 
elected  member  of  the  Council  of  the 
Society,  149 

Howland,  John  {d.  1673),  364,  383  n 

Thomas  Southworth,  297,  297  n; 

Forefathers'  Day  dinners  at  his  inn, 
298-299,  301,  304,  305 

Hubbard,  Rev.  William  (d.  1704),  376  n; 
map  of  New  England  in  his  Narrative 
of  the  Troubles  with  the  Indians,  113 

Hudson,  Daniel,  mason,  his  contract 
for  building  (with  others)  a  school- 
house  in  Cambridge,  1647,  135-137 

Huguenot,  a  nickname,  377  n 

Humfrey,  John  {d.  1651),  209,  210; 
Overseer  of  Harvard  College,  124,  125 

Humphreys,  Col.  David  {d.  1818), 
guest  of  Washington,  202,  202  n,  204; 
quoted,  369 


Humphries,  John.    See  Humfrey,  John 

Hunt, ,  temporary  student  at  Har- 
vard College,  274,  282 

Samuel,   278,   282,  285  n.      See 

also  Dixwell,  John 

Rev.   Timothy   Dwight,   delivers 

Forefathers'  Day  address,  351  n 

William  Morris,  his  portrait  of  E. 

Wheelwright  presented  to  the  Society, 
123,  144 

Hunter, ,  guest  of  Washington,  169, 

203 

Rev.     Joseph     (d.     1861),     379; 

quoted,  on  use  of  the  term  Pilgrim 
Fathers,  359;  did  not  distinguish 
between  Pilgrims  and  Puritans, 
379ti 

Huntington,  Rev.  Daniel  (d.  1858), 
quoted,  on  settlement  of  New  Eng- 
land, 373-374 

Hussey,  George,  temporary  student  at 
Harvard  College,  275,  282 

Hutchinson,  Anne,  plan  to  erect  statue 
of,  161 

Edmund.  See  Hutchinson,  Ed- 
ward (d.  1692) 

Edward    (d.    1692),    brother    of 

Elisha  (d.  1717),  18 

Eliakim  (d.  1718),  33,  54,  57,  59 

Elisha  (d.  1717),  46,  49,  57,  59; 

Councillor,  35,  35  n,  39;  death  of, 
39  n 

Foster  (d.  1799),  son  of  Thomas 

(d.  1739),  96 

Peter  Orlando,  220  n 

Thomas  (d.  1739),  son  of  Elisha 

(d.  1717),  57,  59;  a  proprietor  of 
Leicester,  266 

Gov.    Thomas,    son    of    Thomas 

{d.  1739),  42  n,  79,  80,  82  n,  83  n, 
84  n,  88  n,  95,  107,  108,  110,  359; 
quoted,  6  n,  40  n,  220  n;  quoted,  on 
the  Pilgrims  of  Plymouth,  357;  Act- 
ing-Governor, 81-82,  84,  85,  95; 
commissioned  Governor,  1770,  85; 
sworn,  1771,  85-86;  leaves,  1774, 
86  n;  sworn  Lieut.-Gov.,  1758,  94, 
94  n)  1761,  95;  quoted,  on  map  of 
the  Bay  Colony  required  by  Com- 
missioners, 115;  vote  to  place  me- 
morial to,  in  First  Church,  Boston, 
123,  124;  his  study  of  Latin  and 
French,  220-221 

Hyde,  Laurence,  first  Earl  of  Rochester, 
13  n 
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LLIXOIS  nuts,  163  n 
Immigration    to    New    England,    de- 
creases under  reforms  begun  by  Long 
Parliament,  215 
Impeachment,  power  of,  316 
Indentured  servants,  178,  266 
Indians,  send  boys  to  school  at  Cam- 
bridge, 139;  J.  Eliot's  work  among, 
233,    234;     danger   from,    253,    254; 
frontier  warfare  with,  254r-259;    in- 
fluence of  contact  with,  255;  students 
at   Harvard   College,   274  n,  285  n. 
See   also   Canonicus,    Cheeshahteau- 
muck,    Chickatawbut,    Eleazer,    Ja- 
coms,  Larnel,  Mantoweeze,  Massasoit, 
Netus,     Philip,    Samoset,    Squanto, 
Uncas 
Inquisitiveness,    American,    old    story 
illustrating,  242-244 


dACHIN   and   Boaz,   R.  T.   Paine's 

reference  to,  337,  338,  339 
Jackson,  Benjamin,  48;  quoted,  49  n 
Jacobins,  sympathizers  with  France  so 

called,  324,  324  n 
Jacobs,  James,   temporary  student  at 

Harvard  College,  278,  282 
Jacoms,    Joel,    an    Indian,    temporary 

student  at  Harvard  College,  285  n 
James  I,  King  of  England,  110 
James  II,  King  of  England,  5,  7,  8,  9, 

11,  12,  13  n,  31  n,  39  n,  43  n,  48  n, 

111;    proclaimed  in  Boston  and  in 

Plymouth,  1685,  4  n.    See  also  York, 

Duke  of 
Jarvenin,  Capt.  John,  90  n 
Jarvis,  Col.  Leonard  (d.  1770),  83  n 
Jay,  John  (d.  1829),  toast  in  honor  of,  325 
Jefferson,    Thomas,    President,    163  n, 

315,    315  n,    333  n,    334;     toasts   in 

honor  of,  315,  350 

Jenifer, ,  wife  of  Dr.  Daniel,  178 

Dr.  Daniel,  178,  178  n 

Jenkins,  Sir  Lionel,  3  n 

Jenks,  John  (d.  1817),  extracts  from  his 

Journal  read,  159;   note  of  birth  and 

death,  159  n 
Jenner,  Capt.  Thomas,  4,4n 
Jenney,  Charles  Francis,  292 
Jersey,  East,  included  in  Territory  and 

Dominion  of  New  England,  1688,  8 
West,   included  in  Territory  and 

Dominion  of  New  England,  1688,  8 


Jewett,  Joshua,  temporary  student  at 
Harvard  College,  276,  282 

John  Carter  Brown  Library,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  references  to  early  maps 
in,  111,  114 

Johnson,  Alfred,  292 

Lady  Arbella   (Clinton),   wife  of 

Isaac,  toasts  in  honor  of,  322,  341; 
biographical  note  on,  322  n 

Benjamin    (d.    1756),    temporary 

student  at  Harvard  College,  276,  282 

Edward  (d.  1672),  quoted,  on  con- 
dition of  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony 
(about  1651),  especially  in  regard  to 
means  of  education,  365-366 

Rev.  Francis  (d.  1618),  392 

George  (d.  1605),  brother  of  Rev. 

Francis,  392 

Isaac  (d.  1630),  322  n 

Josiah  (d.  1784),  temporary  stu- 
dent at  Harvard  College,  276,  282 

Rev.  Samuel  (d.  1772),  President 

of  Columbia  College,  70  n 

Dr.  Samuel  (d.  1784),  130 

Thomas,  Goverrior  of  Maryland,  191 

Thomas  Baker,  temporary  stu- 
dent at  Harvard  College,  278,  282 

William  (d.  1704),  16  n,  18,  21,  23 

Johnston,  William  (H.  C.  1854),  53  n 

Jolliffe.     See  Joyliffe 

Jonah,  the  Prophet,  86  n 

Jones,  Charles,  temporary  student  at 
Harvard  College,  277,  282 

Elijah,  temporary  student  at  Har- 
vard College,  277,  282 

Henry  Williams,  temporary  stu- 
dent at  Harvard  College,  278,  282 

John,  81 

John  (d.  1796),  temporary  student 

at  Harvard  College,  278,  282 

John   Paul,    project    for    him   to 

head  a  descent  on  St.  Helena,  244 

Nahum,    temporary    student    at 

Harvard  College,  277,  282 

Timothy,    temporary   student   at 

Harvard  College,  277,  282 

William,      Deputy-Governor      of 

Connecticut,  367  n 

William  (H.  C.  1793),  quoted,  on 

the  Social  Circle  of  Concord,  370  n 

Joyliffe,  John  (d.  1701),  18,  45,  46; 
Councillor,  35,  40;   death  of,  40  n 

Judson,  Rev.  Adoniram  (d.  1826), 
preaches  Forefathers'  Day  sermon, 
385,  389 
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.EMBLE,  Stephen,  88  n 

Kendall,  Rev.  James  (d.  1859),  312,  319; 
ordained  at  Plymouth,  311;  preaches 
Forefathers'  Day  sermon,  386,  386  n, 
389 

Kimball,  Benjamin  (d.  1775),  temporary 
student  at  Harvard  College,  277,  282 

Kimberley,  Eleazer,  temporary  student 
at  Harvard  College,  275,  282 

King,  William,  364 

King's  Province,  5,  7,  8,  45 

Kinnicutt,  Lincoln  Newton,  ap- 
pointed on  Auditing  Committee,  249; 
makes  report,  290 

Kirkland,  Rev.  John  Thornton  (d. 
1840),  delivers  discourse,  Forefathers' 
Day,  315,  385,  389,  389  n 

Kirwin,  Peter,  174 

Kittery,  Me.,  frontier  town,  252 

KlTTREDGE,     GEORGE     LYMAN,     LL.D., 

243  n,  335  n)  offers  an  appreciation 
of  the  services  of  President  Lefavour, 
291;  remarks  of,  on  the  term  Puritan, 
and  on  laws  against  witchcraft,  393 

Kneeland,  Samuel  (d.  1769),  119  n, 
217  n 

Knowles,  John,  195;  wages  paid  to,  by 
Washington,  171 

Knowlton,  Hon.  Marcus  Perrin, 
LL.D.,  elected  Vice-President  of  the 
Society,  149,  291 


iJABOR  troubles,  Rev.  E.  H.  Hall's 

remarks  on,  407 
Laco,    pseudonym,    339  n.      See    also 

Higginson,  Stephen 
Lacoites,  339 
Lafayette,    Marie   Joseph   Paul   Yves 

Roch  Gilbert  Dumotier,  Marquis  de, 

185 
Lamb,    Joshua    (d.    1722),   temporary 

student  at  Harvard  College,  275,  282 
La  Moyeur,  Dr.  ,  guest  of  Wash- 
ington, 183,  184,  186,  188,  190 
Lampson,  Amos  (d.  1757),  temporary 

student  at  Harvard  College,  276,  282 
Lamson,     Rev.     Alvan,     298  n,     376; 

quoted,  on  use  of  the  term  Pilgrims, 

362 
Thomas,    temporary    student    at 

Harvard  College,  277,  282 
Lancaster,  Sewall,  temporary  student 

at  Harvard  College,  278,  282 


Lancaster,  frontier  town,  253;  appeals 
for  guard,  257;  land  grants  in,  264 

Land  grants,  how  made,  262-269; 
grants  for  support  of  the  ministry, 
schools,  and  colleges,  267 

Lands,  common.    See  Common  lands 

Lane,  Gardiner  Martin,  A.B.,  death 
of,  announced,  286,  287 

William  Coolidge,  A.B.,  reads 

from  Journal  of  J.  Jenks,  159;  alludes 
to  Harvard  Hall,  160;  exhibits  broad- 
side containing  list  of  class  of  1802, 
Harvard  College,  402 

Langdon,  Josiah,  temporary  student  at 
Harvard  College,  276,  282 

Langloiserie,  Charles  Gaspard,  formerly 
Piot,  219  n 

Louis   (6.   1697),  son  of  Charles 

Gaspard,  219  n 

Louis   (6.   1705),  son  of  Charles 

Gaspard,  219  n 

Louis  (Hector  Piot  de)  (&.  1695), 

son  of  Charles  Gaspard,  teaches 
French  at  Harvard  and  in  Boston, 
218-231;  sketch  of,  219-222;  for- 
bidden to  teach  longer  in  Harvard 
because  of  his  unsound  and  danger- 
ous doctrines,  224-226;  referred  to, 
in  E.  Wigglesworth's  letter  to  G. 
Whitefield,  229-231 

Marie  Therese  (Du  Gue),  wife  of 

Charles  Gaspard,  219  n 

Larnel,  Benjamin  (d.  1714),  an  Indian, 
temporary  student  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege, 274  n,  275,  282 

Lasinby,  Benjamin,  temporary  student 
at  Harvard  College,  276,  282 

Lathrop,  Barnabas  (Barnaby).  See 
Lothrop,  Barnabas 

John.     See  Lothrop,  Barnabas 

Laud,  William,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, 300 

Lauzun,  Armand  Louis  de  Gontaut, 
Due  de  Biron  and  Due  de,  185 

Laws,  Capital,  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
1643,  116-118,  116  n,  118  n 

Lear,  Tobias  (d.  1816),  169  n;  arrival 
of,  at  Mt.  Vernon  as  secretary  of 
Washington  and  preceptor  of  G.  W.  P. 
Custis,  175;  birth  and  education  of, 
175  n 

Leavitt,  Josiah  (d.  1734),  temporary 
student  at  Harvard  College,  275, 
282 

LeBaron,  Dr.  Lazarus,  300 
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Lee,  David,  temporary  stiident  at  Har- 
vard College,  276,  282 

Francis  Henry,  death  of,  an- 
nounced, 143,  144 

Francis  L,  404 

Joseph  (d.  1802),  96 

Thomas  id.  1866),  his  connection 

with  Harvard  College,  273 

Thomas  Sim,  Governor  of  Mary- 
land, 191 

Leeds,  Duke  of.  See  Osborne,  Sir 
Thomas 

Lefavour,  Henry,  LL.D.,  123,  143, 
150,  160,  161,  249,  286,  292;  elected 
President  of  the  Society,  149 ;  tributes 
to,  on  his  retirement  from  office,  291- 
292,  292  n 

Legge,  William,  first  Earl  of  Dartmouth, 
91  n,  153;   letter  from,  90  n-91  n 

Leicester,  land  grants  in,  266 

Le  Mercier,  Rev.  Andrew  (d.  1764), 
120  n,  220,  220  n;  probable  author 
of  Some  Observations  upon  the 
French  Tongue,  120;  acknowledged 
works  of,  and  life  in  Boston,  120 

Leonard,  Charles,  nephew  of  George 
(II.  C.  1748),  temporary  student  at 
Harvard  College,  278,  282 

Lethred,  Capt. ,  68  n 

Leverett,  George  Vasmer,  A.M., 
149;  appointed  on  committee  to 
nominate  candidates  for  office,  123; 
elected  member  of  Council,  291 

Gov.  John,  7  n,  336 

John,      President      of      Harvard 

College,  grandson  of  Gov.  John, 
65,  65  n;  appointed  on  committee 
for  rebuilding  Cambridge  school- 
house,  138;  dedication  to,  of  a  book 
on  the  French  language,  217 

Levett.    See  Leavitt 

Lewis,  Ezekiel  (d.  1755),  224,  224  n,  225 

Ley,  Henry,  second  Earl  -of  Marl- 
borough, 245 

James,  third  Earl  of  Marlborough, 

245 

Lcyden,  Holland,  329  n,  384  n;  toast 
in  honor  of,  350;  English  Separatists 
in,  392;  Pilgrim  press  in,  329  n,  384  n 

Liberty,  religious,  in  Maryland,  371 

Liberty  Song,  J.  Dickinson's,  sung  at 
first  Forefathers'  Day  celebration, 
299  n 

Lichtcnbcrger,  Henri,  292 

Lidgett,  Charles  (d.  169S),  33 


Lidius.     See  Lydius 

Lincoln,  Benjamin  (d.  1771),  79,  80 

Gen.  Benjamin  {d.  1810),  son  of 

Benjamin  (d.  1771),  313,  313  n,  335, 
340;  presides  at  Forefathers'  Day 
celebration,  324,  327 

Earl  of.     See  Clinton,  Thomas 

Linds.     See  Lynde 

Lion  of  the  Green  Mountains,  M. 
Lyon  so  called,  311  n 

Little,  Moses  (d.  1857),  temporary  stu- 
dent at  Harvard  College,  277,  282 

LlTTLEFIELD,      GEORGE     E-MERY,     A.B., 

140,  144,  145,  208  n;  his  paper  on 
Elijah  Corlet  and  the  "Faire  Gram- 
mar Schoole"  at  Cambridge,  131-140 

Livingston,  Robert,  quoted,  261 

Locke,  Samuel,  temporary  student  at 
Harvard  College,  277,  282 

Lollards,  374 

London,  Eng.,  Pope's  Head  Alley,  116, 
118 

Long  Parliament,  reforms  of,  tend  to 
stop  emigration,  215 

Longloisserie.    See  Langloiserie 

Lonsdale,  Viscount.  See  Lowther,  Sir 
John 

Lord,  Arthur,  A.B.,  acknowledgments 
to,  336  n,  385  n,  386  n;  speaks  on 
Pilgrims  and  Puritans,  392 

Loring,  Joshua  (d.  1781),  96 

Lothrop,  Barnabas  (d.  1715),  15  n,  46; 
Councillor,  32,  35,  40 

Thornton      Kirkland,      A.M., 

death  of,  announced,  143,  144 

Loudoun,  Lord.     See  Campbell,  John 

Louisiana  Purchase,  toasts  referring  to, 
316,  340,  341 

Love's  Pilgrimage,  a  Story,  370  n 

Lovell,  John  (d.  1778),  221,  221  n 

Lovett, ,  350 

Low,  Capt.  Edward,  207  n 

Lowell,  John  (d.  1802),  315  n;  toast  in 
honor  of,  315 

Lowther,  Sir  John,  Baron  Lowther  and 
first  Viscount  Lonsdale,  98 

Loyalists.    See  American  Loyalists 

Lusamb.     See  Luscombe 

Luscombe,  Humphrey,  33,  37  n 

Luther,  Martin,  his  supposed  author- 
ship of  Old  Hundred,  330 

Luttrell,  Narcissus,  quoted,  89  n 

Lydius,  John  Henry,  220,  220  n 

Lyell,  Sir  Charles,  visits  Plymouth,  359 

Lyford,  Rev.  John,  342  n 
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Lynde,  Benjamin  (d.  1745),  son  of 
Simon  (d.  1687),  59 

Benjamin  (d.  1781),  son  of  Ben- 
jamin (d.  1745),  79,  80 

Joseph  (d.  1727),  18,  45,  46,  57, 

59;  Councillor,  35,  40;  death  of,  40  n 

Simon    (d.    1687),    14  n,    32,    33; 

nominated  Councillor,  34,  35,  40; 
death  of,  34,  40  n 

Lyon,  Matthew  (d.  1822),  311,  311  n 


M. 


A.  L.  See  Le  Mercier,  Rev. 
Andrew 

McAdie,  Alexander  George,  292 

McCalla,  Rev.  William  Latta,  quoted, 
353  n 

McClary,  Andrew,  temporary  student 
at  Harvard  College,  277,  282 

McDowell,  John,  259  n 

Macgaw,  James,  temporary  student  at 
Harvard  College,  278,  282 

McIntire,  Hon.  Charles  John,  149, 
287;  elected  a  Resident  Member,  249 

McMahon,  John  Van  Lear,  quoted,  on 
the  settlement  of  Maryland,  371 

Macneile,  William  Maxwell,  temporary 
student  at  Harvard  College,  277,  282 

McPherson, ,  178 

Macpherson,  James  (d.  1796),  his  use 
of  feast  of  shells  and  similar  phrases, 
327  n 

McQuire,  Rev. ,  a  guest  of  Wash- 
ington, 169 

M'Robert,  Patrick,  243 

Magna  Charta,  31 

Maillard,  Rowland,  temporary  student 
at  Harvard  College,  276,  282 

Maine,  included  in  Council  for  New 
England,  1685,  5;  in  Territory  and 
Dominion  of  New  England,  1686- 
1688,  7,  8 

Malbone,  ,  temporary  student  at 

Harvard  College,  274,  282 

Godfrey,    temporary    student    at 

Harvard  College,  276,  282 

Manning,  William,  138 

Mansfield,  Conn.,  frontier  town,  253 

Manslaughter,  law  concerning,  1642, 117 

Mantoweeze,  an  Indian,  366 

Maps,  early  manuscript,  of  New  Eng- 
land, paper  on,  by  J.  H.  Tuttle,  112- 
115;  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode 
Island  boundary,  115,  121;  reference 
to  maps  of  settlements,  254  n 


Marblehead,  considered  as  a  location 
for  Harvard  College,  209,  210 

Maria.    See  Reynolds,  Maria 

Marion,  Dep.-Sec.  Joseph,  6"  n,  102  n, 
103;   sworn,  1716,  101,  101  n 

Marlborough,  Earls  of.    See  Ley 

Marlborough,  frontier  town,  253 

Marsh,  Jonathan  (d.  1708),  temporary 
student  at  Harvard  College,  275,  282 

Marshall,  Chief-Justice  John,  son  of 
Thomas  (d.  1802),  202  n,  326  n 

Thomas  (d.  1802),  202,  202  n 

Martin,  Christopher,  364 

Mary,  Virgin,  worship  of,  oath  concern- 
ing, 46 

Mary  II,  Queen  of  England,  111.  See 
also  William  and  Mary 

Maryland,  settlement  of,  and  religious 
liberty  in,  371;  celebrations  of  land- 
ing of  Pilgrims  in,  372,  372  n 

Mascarene,  Paul,  temporary  student  at 
Harvard  College,  277,  282 

Mason,  Capt.  John  (d.  1635),  claims  of, 
in  New  England,  114 

Robert    (d.    1688),    grandson    of 

Capt.  John  (d.  1635),  6  n,  15  n; 
Councillor,  30,  31,  32,  32  n,  35,  37  n, 
39  n,  40;  death  of,  40  n 

- Stephen,  48  n;  named  as  Coun- 
cillor, 35,  40;  did  not  serve,  40  n 

Stevens  Thomson  {d.  1803),  311, 

311  n 

Massachusetts,  legislation  concerning 
bills  of  credit  of  the  neighboring  gov- 
ernments, 105,  105  n;  boundary  con- 
troversy of,  with  Rhode  Island,  121; 
neglect  of,  as  to  printing  colonial 
records,  150  n;  instructions  to  Royal 
Governors  of,  to  be  published,  146,  288 

Bay  Company,  letter  from,  quoted, 

365 

Capital    Laws,    1642-1643,    116- 

118,  116  n,  118  n 

Colony  Charter,  vacated,  1684,  3, 

4,  4  n,  393 

Colony  Records,   publication  of? 

393 

Committees    of    Correspondence, 

394 

Convention  of  the  Governor  and 

Council  and  Representatives,  1689, 
24,  26,  27;  declared  a  General  Court, 
1690,  27.    See  also  General  Court 

Council,   members   of,  1691,    35; 

list  of  all  councillors,  1685-1691,  36- 
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Massachusetts  (continued) 

44;  government  devolves  upon,  1701, 
50-52;  times  of  meeting,  51;  con- 
troversy with  Gov.  Dudley,  55-57; 
assumes  government,  1715,  57-59; 
government  devolves  upon,  for  last 
time,  1757,  78-80 

Council  for  Safety  of  the  People 

and  Conservation  of  the  Peace,  ap- 
pointed, 16-18,  28;  action  of,  18,  19, 
24;  doings  of,  approved,  17,  21,  22- 
23,  28 

CounciJ    Records,    extant,    8-9, 

34 

Councillors,    1685-1691,    list    of, 

36-44.     See  also  Council 

Explanatory  Charter,  2 

General   Court,    1686,   action  of, 

4-5;  Representatives  chosen  to  act 
for  Massachusetts  towns,  18-21; 
meeting  of  Representatives  in  Boston, 
21-23,  24;  name  adopted  by  Con- 
vention of  Governor  and  Council,  and 
Representatives,  1690,  27;  meetings 
of,  1690-1692,  27,  28;  act  of,  1647, 
providing  for  establishment  of  schools, 
132-133;  declaration  of,  regarding 
the  Pequot  region,  246;  committee 
of,  recommends  defence  of  frontier, 
250;  acts  of,  concerning  frontier 
towns,  252-253,  255,  256,  261;  con- 
cerning new  settlements,  263;  dis- 
posal by,  of  remaining  public  domain, 
267;  anecdote  of  Gov.  Dudley's  pro- 
roguing of,  394 

Governors,  1691-1775,  44-87;  109- 

110 

House    Journal,     publication    of, 

1715,  and  its  influence,  394 

House  of  Representatives,  oppo- 
sition of,  to  salaries  for  Royal  Gov- 
ernor, 394 

Lieutenant-Governors,  1691-1775, 

88-96,  110 

Province  Charter,  2;    arrival  of, 

1692,  28;  first  Council  under,  1691, 
35;   provisions  of,  97 

Province  Laws,  commission  ap- 
pointed to  prepare,  393;  publication 
of,  under  editorship  of  A.  C.  Good- 
ell,  393-398;  cessation  of  publica- 
tion, 398;  Gov.  Wolcott's  efforts  for 
renewal,  398-399;  publication  re- 
sumed under  editorship  of  M.  M. 
Bigclow,  401 


Massachusetts  (continued) 

Royal    Commissions,    1681-1775, 

Notes  on,  by  A.  Matthews,  2-111; 
publication  of,  by  the  Society,  2,  145; 
acts  of  Parliament  and  proclamation 
affecting  continuance  of,  55-56;  chron- 
ological list  of,  106-107;  alphabet- 
ical list  of,  107-108;  four  missing, 
found,  150-151,  205;  texts  of  these 
four,  151-155 

Seals,  theft  of,  Gov.  Gage's  proc- 
lamation concerning,  105  n-106  n 

Secretaries,     1685-1775,     97-105, 

110 

Sergeant-at-Arms,     relations     of, 

with  A.  C.  Goodell,  395,  398 

Massachusetts  Charitable  Fire  Society, 
Boston,  notice  of  anniversary  of,  310  n 

Massachusetts  Court  Manual,  lists  in, 
incomplete,  3  n 

Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  com- 
mission in  library  of,  53  n;  celebrates 
Forefathers'  Day,  1813,  349 

Massachusetts  Society  of  Mayflower 
Descendants,  v 

Massasoit,  an  Indian,  315,  332,  342  n; 
toasts  in  honor  of,  300,  310,  313,  343  n 

Mather,  Rev.  Cotton,  son  of  Rev.  In- 
crease, 211,  240  n,  256,  271,  346,  359; 
his  map  of  New  England,  113;  re- 
marks on  drunkenness,  240;  on  com- 
mon lands,  new  settlements,  etc., 
269-270;  quoted,  on  the  Pilgrims  of 
Plymouth,  357;  on  ministers  of 
Salem,  367-368,  370;  on  the  Scy- 
thians, 368  n;  his  inaccurate  quo- 
tation of  Milton,  368  n 

Cotton,  pseudonym,  criticises  Fore- 
fathers' Day  celebration,  Boston, 
1802,  339 

Rev.  Increase,  son  of  Rev.  Rich- 
ard, 35  n,  40  n,  44;  extract  from  let- 
ter of  N.  Mather  to,  113;  reference  to 
his  publication  of  a  catalogue  of  Har- 
vard College,  232,  234;  temperance 
sermons  by,  239,  240 

Nathaniel,  son  of  Rev.  Richard, 

quoted,  on  C.  Mather's  map  of  New 
England,  113 

Rev.  Richard,  362  n 

Matthews,  ,  temporary  student  at 

Harvard  College,  274,  282 

Albert,  A.B.,  v,  144;  his  Notes  on 

the  Massachusetts  Royal  Commis- 
sions, 16S 1-1775,  2-111;  his  remarks 
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Matthews  {continued) 
on  A.  L.  M.'s  Some  Observations 
upon  the  French  Tongue,  1724,  119- 
120;  his  remarks  upon  the  finding  of 
Massachusetts  Royal  Commissions 
hitherto  missing,  150-151,  205;  his 
paper  on  Teaching  of  French  at  Har- 
vard College  before  1750,  216-232; 
his  remarks  on  Sir  Richard  Rum,  241- 
244;  his  Tentative  Lists  of  Tempo- 
rary Students  at  Harvard  College, 
1639-1800,  271-285;  his  paper  on 
the  Term  Pilgrim  Fathers  and  Early 
Celebrations  of  Forefathers'  Day, 
293-391 

Maverick,  Samuel,  with  other  .com- 
missioners, desires  map  of  the  Bay 
Colony  to  be  made,  114-115 

Maxwell,  William  (d.  1696),  temporary 
student  at  Harvard  College,  275, 
282 

Mayflower.     See  under  Ships 

Mayflower  Compact,  295,  374;  first 
use  of  the  word  compact  as  applied 
to,  295  n;  other  terms  used  to  de- 
scribe, 295  n 

Mead,  Col.  Richard  Kidder,  163,  163  n; 
guest  of  Washington,  175,  176 

Mears, ,  temporary  student  at  Har- 
vard College,  275,*  282 

Megapolensis,  Rev.  Samuel,  temporary 
student  at  Harvard  College,  274, 
282 

Meline,  Col.  James  Florant,  quoted,  on 
use  of  word  pilgrim,  353  n 

Mellen,    ,    temporary    student    at 

Harvard  College,  276,  282 

Mendon,  frontier  town,  253;  settle- 
ment of,  and  complaint  against  non- 
resident proprietors,  264-265 

Mercer,  James,  164 

Merrick,  Noah  (d.  1762),  son  of  Rev. 
Noah  (Y.  C  1731),  temporary  stu- 
dent at  Harvard  College,  276,  282 

Meschianza,  Philadelphia,  313  n 

Methuen,  Sir  Paul,  155 

Michaud,  Andre  (d.  1802),  visits  Amer- 
ica, 185;  note-books  of  his  travels 
presented  to  American  Philosophical 
Society,  185  n;  seeds  and  plants  pre- 
sented by,  to  Washington,  189,  190 

Francois  Andre  (d.  1855),  son  of 

Andre  (d.  1802),  185  n 

Middlecott,  Richard  (d.  1704),  45,  46; 
Councillor,  35,  40 


Milford,  Conn.,  settlement  of,  247 

Millions  for  defence,  but  not  a  cent  for 
tribute,  origin  of  the  phrase,  326  n 

Mills,  James  (d.  1742),  temporary  stu- 
dent at  Harvard  College,  276,  282 

Minns,  Thomas,  on  committee  on  me- 
morial to  Gov.  Hutchinson,  124; 
death  of,  announced,  143,  144 

Minbt,  George  Richards  (d.  1802),  315  rc; 
toast  in  honor  of,  315;  lines  addressed 
to,  371  n 

James  (d.  1759),  79 

John,  temporary  student  at  Har- 
vard College,  278,  282 

Mirick,  David,  temporary  student  at 
Harvard  College,  276,  282 

Moccasins,  ordered  by  General  Court 
for  use  in  frontier  warfare,  255 

Monroe,  James,  President,  296 

Montague,  Capt. ,  77  n 

Montgomery,  Earl  of.  See  Herbert, 
Thomas 

Monticello,  the  Upas  of,  T.  Jefferson 
so  called,  316 

Moody,  Samuel  (d.  1789),  temporary 
student  at  Harvard  College,  277,  282 

Thomas,  171 

Moore,  Francis,  132 

Rev.  Jonathan  (d.  1814),  preaches 

Forefathers'  Day  sermon,  385,  389 

Josiah,  temporary  student  at  Har- 
vard College,  278,  282 

Morgan,  John  Pierpont,  LL.D.,  death 
of,  announced,  123,  143,  145 

Morison,  Samuel  Eliot,  Ph.D.,  144, 
157  n;  reads  a  document  found  in 
Paris,  244 

Mormons,  ceremonies  of,  called  pageants, 
314  n;  called  pilgrims,  353  n 

Morris,  Robert  (d.  1806),  203 

Morse,  Margaret.    See  Allin 

Mortimer,  Dr.  ,  a  guest  of  Wash- 
ington, 184 

Morton,  Nathaniel  (d.  1685),  359,  300  n, 
361;  toast  in  honor  of,  300;  arrival  of, 
at  Plymouth,  300  n;  quotes  from 
Bradford's  History,  356;  gives  verses 
penned  by  Bradford,  356  n;  dedi- 
cates New  England's  Memorial  to 
Gov.  Prince,  356  n-357  n;  keeps 
Plymouth  records,  358 

Thomas,    of    Merrymount,    325, 

325  n 

Mosely,  John,  temporary  student  at 
Harvard  College,  276,  282 
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Moulton,  Jonathan,  temporary  student 
at  Harvard  College,  277,  282 

Mount  Vernon,  Virginia,  daily  life  at, 
as  described  in  diary  of  Washington, 
1G2-205 

Moystan,  Edward,  203 

Mumford,  George,  temporary  student 
at  Harvard  College,  276,  282 

Murder,  laws  concerning,  1642,  117 

Murray,   ,    guest   of   Washington, 

165,  178 

Sir  James  Augustus  Henry,  352  n 

John,  temporary  student  at  Har- 
vard College,  277,  282 

■ William  Vans,  332  n 

Mutie, ,  temporary  student  at  Har- 
vard College,  274  n,  275,  282 


N 


ABOBS,  holders  of  absentee  land 
titles  in  Virginia  so  called,  265  n 

Napoleon  I,  325 

Narragansett  Country,  5,  7,  8,  45 

Nashaway.    See  Lancaster 

Nason,  Rev.  Elias,  119  n 

Naunton,  Sir  Robert,  329  n 

Needham,  Ezekiel,  suspended  from 
communion  for  drunkenness,  240 

Negroes,  in  Massachusetts,  266.  See 
also  Cuffee,  Paul;  Howard,  Horatio  P. 

Nelson,  John  (d.  1721),  16,  16  n,  24; 
Councillor,  17 

Nepnap,  140 

Nepnap  Hill,  140 

Netus,  an  Indian,  negotiations  of  E. 
Corlet  with,  139,  140 

Neville,  Col.  Presley,  191 

Newbury,  Walter  (d.  1697),  Councillor, 
32,  35,  40 

Newbury,  invites  settlers,  245,  247 

New  England,  used  as  equivalent  to 
Massachusetts,  70  n,  72  n,  92  n,  116, 
117;  early  manuscript  maps  of,  112- 
115;  early  legislation  in,  116-118; 
first  sermon  preached  in,  300  n 

Commissioners     of     the     United 

Colonies  of,  pay  for  teaching  of  In- 
dian boys  at  Cambridge,  139 

Council  for,  1685-1686,  3;  officers 

of,  5-7,  5  n-7  n;  members  of,  29,  30; 
provision  for  filling  vacancies  in,  30- 
32 

Territory  and  Dominion  of,  Gov- 
ernor, Lieutenant-Governor,  and  Sec- 
retary of,   1686-1689,   7-13;    mem- 


New  England  {continued) 
bers  of  Council,   1686-1688,  32-34; 
1688-1689,  34-35 

New  England  Hymn,  by  M.  Byles, 
sung  at  Forefathers'  Day  celebration, 
303 

New  England  societies,  in  various 
States,  and  their  Forefathers'  Day 
celebrations,  351  n 

New  Englands  First  Fruits,  references 
to,  124,  128,  134,  135 

New  Hampshire,  45;  included  in  Coun- 
cil for  New  England,  1685,  5;  in  Ter- 
ritory and  Dominion  of  New  Eng- 
land, 1686-1688,  7,  8 

New  Haven,  settlement  of,  245-248,  366 

Hopkins  Grammar  School,  247 

New  Plymouth.     See  Plymouth 

New  Style.    See  Old  Style 

Newton,  John,  temporary  student  at 
Harvard  College,  274,  283 

Thomas,  Jr.,  174 

Newtown.     See  Cambridge 

New  York  City,  Forefathers'  Day 
celebration  in,  1805,  350;  toast  in 
honor  of  first  settlers  of,  350 

New  York  State,  included  in  Territory 
and  Dominion  of  New  England,  1688, 
8;   settlements  in,  254 

Nichols,  Charles  Lemuel,  M.D.,  145 

Nicholson,  Lt.-Gov.  Francis,  15  n,  91  n, 
106,  108,  109;  commissioned  Lt.- 
Governor,  1688,  9;  goes  to  New  York, 
1688,  9;  quoted,  9  n;  appointed 
Councillor,  16S7,  9  n,  33,  34  n;  1688, 
35,  40;  sails  for  England,  1689,  10, 
10  n;  notice  of,  40  n-41  n;  never 
knighted,  40  n 

John.    See  Nicholson,  Francis 

Nicknames,  of  the  early  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, reference  to  collection  of,  335  n 

Nicolls,  Col.  Richard,  with  other  com- 
missioners, desires  map  of  the  Bay 
Colony  to  be  made,  114-115 

Noble,  Capt. ,  74 

John  (d.  1909),  one  of  committee 

to  report  a  scheme  for  renewal  of 
publication  of  Massachusetts  Prov- 
ince Laws,  399-400 

Non-resident  proprietors.  See  Absentee 
proprietors 

Norcross,  Grenville  Howland,  quoted, 
330  n 

Northampton,  frontier  town,  253;  par- 
ties in,  268 
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Norton,  Rev.  John  (d.  1663),  337  n; 
toasts  in  honor  of,  337,  340 

Notman  Photographic  Company,  v 

Nottingham,  Earl  of.  See  Finch, 
Daniel 

Novatians,  377  n 

Nowell,  Sec.  Increase,  118 

Paul,  temporary  student  at  Har- 
vard College,  275,  283 

Noyes,  Ebenezer  (d.  1767),  temporary 
student  at  Harvard  College,  276,  283 

Joshua  (d.  1773),  temporary  stu- 
dent at  Harvard  College,  276,  283 

Thomas,  139 

Nuttall,  Thomas  (d.  1859),  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  fanatical  sect  called  Pil- 
grims, early  nineteenth  century,  354  n 


Oakes, , 


'AKES, ,  temporary  student  at 

Harvard  College,  274,  283 

Thomas  (d.  1719),  chosen  Speaker 

of  Representatives,  1689,  24 

Oath  Rolls,  46  n 

Oaths  taken  by  New  England  officials, 
texts  of,  6,  11,  25-26,  45-46,  46  n- 
48  n,  59 

Odes  and  poems  for  Forefathers'  Day, 
335  n,  337,  351  n;  See  also  Davis, 
Judge  John;  Davis,  Samuel;  Paine, 
Robert  Treat;  Scammell,  Alexander; 
Seymour,  Benjamin 

Okey,  Col.  John,  betrayed  to  death  by 
Sir  G.  Downing,  129 

Old  Brimborion,  J.  Adams  so  called, 
335  n 

Old  Colony  Club,  Plymouth,  formation 
of,  296-297;  votes  to  celebrate  Fore- 
fathers' Day,  297;  makes  error  in 
New  Style  date  of  the  day,  297  n; 
celebrations  held  by,  298-305,  385, 
390  n;  approves  having  a  sermon  as 
part  of  the  exercises,  303;  end  of 
records  of,  305;  note  on  early  mem- 
bers of,  342  n 

Old  Colony  Day.  See  Forefathers' 
Day 

Old  Colony  Pilgrim  Society.  See  Pil- 
grim Society,  Plymouth 

Old  Colony  song,  302,  302  n 

Old  comers,  Pilgrims  of  Plymouth  so 
called,  363,  364 

Old  Hundred,  authorship  of,  330;  sung 
at    Forefathers'    Day    celebrations, 


Old  Style  and  New  Style,  error  in 
counting  difference  of,  for  date  of 
Forefathers'  Day,  297  n-298  n 

Oldham,  John,  325,  325  n,  342  n 

Oliver,  Lt.-Gov.  Andrew,  79,  80,  83, 
88  n,  105  n,  107,  108,  110,  231,  231  n; 
sworn  Secretary,  1758,  1761,  95; 
sworn  Lieut.-Gov.,  1771,  95;  death 
of,  96,  96  n;  appointed  Secretary,  by 
the  Lieutenant-Governor,  1756,  104, 
104  n;  sworn,  104-105;  commis- 
sioned by  George  II,  1758,  105;  by 
George  III,  1761,  105 

Andrew  (H.  C.  1749),  son  of  Lt.- 
Gov.  Andrew,  231 

John,  temporary  student  at  Har- 
vard College,  275,  283 

- —  Nathaniel  (d.  1704),  16,  18,  24 

Richard,  96  n 

Lieut.-Gov.  Thomas,    96  n,  107, 

108,  110;  sworn,  1774,  96,  96  n; 
leaves,  1776,  96 

Orne,  Azor,  son  of  Azor  (d.  1796),  tem- 
porary student  at  Harvard  College, 
277,  283 

Joshua  (d.  1805),  son  of  Azor  (d. 

1796),  temporary  student  at  Harvard 
College,  277,  283 

Osborne,  Capt.  John,  102  n 

John,  Councillor,  79,  80 

Sir  Thomas,  first  Earl  of  Danby, 

Marquis  of  Carmarthen,  and  Duke 
of  Leeds,  10,  10  n,  98 

Oscar  and  Malvina,  pantomime,  327  n 

Osgood,  Nathan  (d.  1841),  temporary 
student  at  Harvard  College,  277,  283 

Ossianic  poems,  certain  expressions 
used  in  the,  327  n.  See  also  Oscar 
and  Malvina 

Otis,  Eliza  Henderson  (Boardman),  wife 
of  Harrison  Gray  (d.  1827),  marriage 
of,  157, 157  n;  characterization  of ,  157 

George,     temporary    student    at 

Harvard  College,  278,  283 

Harrison  Gray  (d.  1848),  157, 157  n 

Harrison  Gray  (d.  1827),  son  of 

Harrison  Gray  (d.  1848),  marriage  of, 
157,  157  n;  comparison  of,  with  his 
father,  157 

James  (d.  1778),  81,  81  n 

— —  John  (d.  1758),  brother  of  James 
(d.  1778),  79,  80 

Joshua,  temporary  student  at  Har- 
vard College,  277,  283 

Oxford  English  Dictionary,  352  n 
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X  .,  H.,     See  Peters,  Rev.  Hugh 

Paddock,  Adino,  temporary  student  at 
Harvard  College,  277,  283 

John,  temporary  studeDt  at  Har- 
vard College,  277,  283 

Page,  Man,  guest  of  Washington,  195, 196 

Pageants,  R.  Davol  quoted  on,  313  n; 
early  pageants  in  America,  313  n- 
314  n;  a  pageant  forms  part  of  Fore- 
fathers' Day  celebration  at  Plymouth, 
1801,  313,  315 

Paige,  Nicholas  (d.  1717),  32 

Paine,  Robert  Treat  (d.  1814),  326  n, 
336,  337  n,  340;  proposes  toast  to 
Great  Britain,  337;   criticism  of,  338 

Robert   Treat    (d.    1811),    son   of 

Robert  Treat  (d.  1814),  his  song, 
Adams  and  Liberty,  310  n;  his  ode 
for  Forefathers'  Day,  328,  328,  330, 
335  n;  changes  his  name  of  Thomas, 
326  n;  first  calls  the  Plymouth  set- 
tlers Pilgrims,  327-328 

Thomas  (d.  1809),  226,  227,  315  n; 

reference  to  his  unbelief,  315 

Thomas    (d.    1811).     See    Paine, 

Robert  Treat 

Palfrey,  Rev.  John  Gorham  {d.  1881), 
3  n;   quoted,  6  n,  11  n,  37  n 

Peter,  210 

Palmer,  John,  Councillor,  35,  41,  43  n 

John,  temporary  student  at  Har- 
vard College,  276,  283 

Rev.  Joseph   (H.  C.   1747),  276, 

283,  285  n 

Papists,  conspiracy  of,  against  Wil- 
liam III,  47  n 

Paris,  Martin,  temporary  student  at 
Harvard  College,  277,  283 

Park,  Rev.  Charles  Edwards,  A.B., 
on  committee  on  memorial  to  Gov. 
Hutchinson,  124;  presents  annual 
Report  of  Council,  143-146,  286-289; 
elected  Corresponding  Secretary  of 
the  Society,  149,  291 

Dr.  John,  404 

Louisa  Jane,  daughter  of  Dr.  John. 

See  Hall 

Parker,  Rev.  Henry  Atnsworth, 
A.M.,  exhibits  photograph  of  por- 
trait of  B.  Gurdon,  156 

James  (d.  1701),  18 

Rev.  Samuel  (d.  1804),  340,  340  n 

Seth,  temporary  student  at  Har- 
vard College,  277,  283 


Parks,  Roland,  temporary  student  at 
Harvard  College,  277,  2*83 

Parnell,  Capt.  Francis,  100  n 

Parsons,  John  (d.  1740),  son  of  Rev. 
Joseph  (H.  C.  1697),  temporary  stu- 
dent at  Harvard  College,  276,  283 

Joseph  (d.  1722),  temporary  stu- 
dent at  Harvard  College,  275,  283 

Particular  plantations,  Virginia  sys- 
tem of,  252 

Partridge,  David  (d.  1781),  temporary 
student  at  Harvard  College,  277/  283 

Capt.  Samuel,  83  n 

Pastorius,  Francis  Daniel,  372 

Patch,  John,  temporary  student  at  Har- 
vard College,  278,  283 

Paxton,  William,  131 

Peabody,  Rev.  Francis  Greenwood,  405 

Jacob  (d.  1758),  temporary  stu- 
dent at  Harvard  College,  276,  283 

Pecan  nuts,  called  Illinois  nuts,  163  n 

Peck, ,  temporary  student  at  Har- 
vard College,  275,  283 

Pecker,  John  (d.  1745),  temporary  stu- 
dent at  Harvard  College,  276,  283 

Pecoit.     See  Pequot 

Peele,  Jonathan,  temporary  student  at 
Harvard  College,  277,  283 

Peirce,  Daniel.     See  Pierce 

William,  the  printing  of  his  alma- 
nac, 1639,  131 

Pelham,  Elizabeth  (Bosville)  Harlaken- 
den,  wife  of  Herbert,  213 

Herbert,  134,  212,  214;   marriage 

of,  213 

Pemaquid,  Me.,  fort  built  at,  in  French 
and  Indian  War,  207 

Pembroke,  Earl  of.  See  Herbert, 
Thomas 

Penn,  William,  toast  in  honor  of,  322 

Pennsylvania  Pilgrim,  Whittier's,  372 

Penry,  John  (d.  1593),  384  n 

Pension  legislation,  Rev.  E.  H.  Hall's 
remarks  on,  406 

Pepperrell,  Sir  William  (d.  1759),  79 

Sir  William  (d.  1816),  96 

Pepys,  Samuel,  89  n 

Pequot  country,  246 

Pequot  War,  246 

Peregrine,  the  word,  derivation  and 
use  of,  352-353;  significance  in  use 
of,  for  name  of  child  born  on  the 
Mayflower,  355,  355  n;  applied  to 
ships,  365 

Perkins,  Augustus  Thorndike,  404 
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Perkins  (continued) 

Daniel  (d.  c.  1745),  temporary  stu- 
dent at  Harvard  College,  276,  283 

Peters  (Peter),  Rev.  Hugh,  portrait  of, 
exhibited,  124;  Overseer  of  Harvard 
College,  124,  125;  minister  at  Salem, 
125-126;  his  education,  writings, 
preaching  at  London,  126;  forced  to 
go  to  Holland,  126;  his  catechism, 
Milk  for  Babes,  126,  127;  two  epistles 
of,  quoted,  126-128;  second  edition 
of  Milk  for  Babes,  128;  his  connec- 
tion with  G.  Downing,  129;  with  the 
plan  for  locating  Harvard  College  at 
Marblehead,  210 

Petit,  Anne.     See  Piot 

Philadelphia,  procession  held  at,  in 
1788,  to  celebrate  American  inde- 
pendence and  the  ratification  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  313  w-314  n 

New  Theatre,  notice  of  perform- 
ances at,  309  n-310  n 

Philadelphus,  pseudonym,  323 

Philip,  King,  Indian,  332;  war  with, 
112,  251,  254,  256 

Philipse,  Frederick  (d.  1702),  Councillor 
35,  41,  42  n,  43  n;  variations  in  spell- 
ing of  his  name,  41  n 

Phillips,  Elizabeth  (Ames),  wife  of 
Rev.  John,  210,  214,  215 

Gillam,  70  n 

Rev.  John   (d.   1660),   arrives  in 

Massachusetts  and  is  called  to  several 
churches,  209-210,  212;  sketch  of, 
210-211;  his  connection  with  Salem 
and  Rowley,  212,  214;  settles  in 
Cambridge,  211-214;  removes  to 
Dedham,  214;  returns  to  England, 
215;  references  to,  in  contemporary 
writings,  215;  member  of  West- 
minster Assembly,  215 

John   (d.   1725),   18,   45,  46,   49; 

Councillor,  18,  35,  41;  death  of,  41  n 

Col.  John  (d.  1768),  83  n 

Jonathan  (d.  1818),   son  of   Lt.- 

Gov.  William  (d.  1827),  temporary 
student  at  Harvard  College,  278,  283 

Joseph,  temporary  student  at  Har- 
vard College,  277,  283 

Lieut.-Gov.  Samuel,  315  n;  toast 

in  honor  of,  315 

William,    temporary    student    at 

Harvard  College,  277,  283 

Philodemic  Society.  See  Georgetown 
College 


Phipps,  Sir  Constantine,  quoted,  53  n 

Phips,  Lt.-Gov.  Spencer,  74,  75,  76, 
88  n,  94  n,  104,  104  n,  107,  108,  110; 
Acting-Governor,  1749-1753,  76-77, 
94;  1756-1757,  78,  78  n,  94;  death  of, 
78,  78  n,  79;  sworn  Lieut.-Gov.,  1732, 
93-94;  name  changed  from  Bennet, 
93  n-94  n 

Gov.  Sir  William,  35  n,  46,  46  n, 

98,  106,  108,  109,  152,  206;  commis- 
sioned, 44;  arrives,  1692,  28,  44; 
sworn,  44,  45;  his  oath,  45-46;  com- 
plaints against,  47-48;  leaves,  48; 
death  of,  48,  48  n;  action  of,  in 
French  and  Indian  war  mentioned 
in  letters  of  I.  Addington,  206,  207 

Pickell,  John,  192  n 

Pickering,  Timothy  (d.  1829),  334,  335, 
340;  toast  in  honor  of,  325 

Pierce,  Daniel  (d.  1704),  18 

- — ■  Rev.  John  (d.  1849),  quoted,  on 
Forefathers'  Day  odes,  332  n 

Pigwacket,  Ballad  of,  256 

Pike,  Robert  (d.  1706),  18,  21,  46; 
Councillor,  35,  41;   death  of,  41  n 

Pilgrim  Association,  Plymouth,  386, 
386  n 

Pilgrim  Fathers,  375,  377,  385  n;  paper 
on  the  term,  by  A.  Matthews,  293- 
391;  history  of  the  term,  295-351; 
its  first  occurrence,  331,  351,  352;  its 
origin,  352-359;  propriety  of  its  ap- 
plication, 359-360;  its  meaning,  360- 
372;  its  extended  application,  361, 
361  n-362  n,  365-372?  efforts  to 
restrict  it  to  Plymouth  settlers,  362- 
364;  regarded  as  Puritans  by  some, 
373-376;  not  so  regarded  by  others, 
377-382 

Pilgrim  Fathers  of  phonetics,  372  n 

Pilgrim  Jubilee,  Providence,  R.  I., 
378  n 

Pilgrim  press,  Leyden,  329  n,  384  n 

Pilgrim  Puritans,  the  term,  374,  374  n 

Pilgrim  Society,  Concord.  See  under 
Concord 

Pilgrim  Society,  Plymouth,  votes  to 
celebrate  Forefathers'  Day  Decem- 
ber 21st,  298  n;  erratic  practice  fol- 
lowing this  vote,  298  n;  suggested 
formation  of,  1807,  317-318;  con- 
ducts Forefathers'  Day  celebrations 
at  Plymouth,  320-321,  386,  387,  389, 
390;  particulars  of  the  founding  of, 
1819-1820,   320  ?i-321  n;    Sargent's 
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Pilgrim  Society  (continued) 

Landing  of  the  Pilgrims  presented  to, 
336  n 
Pilgrim  Trust  Company,  name  objected 
to  by  Puritan  Trust  Company,  384  n 
Pilgrims,  385  n;  confusion  of  the  terms 
Pilgrims  and  Puritans,  294-295; 
landings  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Province- 
town  and  Plymouth,  297  n;  tributes 
to,  305,  306,  312;  word  Pilgrim  not 
in  J.  Davis's  ode,  1794,  but  introduced 
between  1835  and  1846,  307  n-308  n; 
used  by  J.  Davis,  in  oration,  1800, 312, 
312  n;  first  used  in  print,  as  applied 
to  settlers  of  Plymouth,  by  R.  T. 
Pame,  1798,  327-328,  352;  other 
early  examples  of  its  use,  327,  328, 
329,  330,  332,  335,  339,  344,  345; 
probable  earlier  colloquial  use  in 
Plymouth,  351;  derivation  and  defi- 
nitions of  the  word  pilgrim,  352;  ap- 
plied to  emigrants  and  cattle,  352  n- 
354  n;  Bible  use  of,  354-355,  355  n; 
pedigree  of,  as  applied  to  Plymouth 
settlers,  traceable  to  the  departure 
from  Leyden,  356-359;  propriety  of 
this  use,  359-360;  extension  of  term 
to  all  early  Massachusetts  colonists, 
361;  to  living  persons  participating 
in  Forefathers'  Day  celebrations, 
361  n ;  list  of  references  illustrating 
use  of  the  word  as  applied  to  Massa- 
chusetts settlers  only,  or  to  Massa- 
chusetts and  Plymouth  settlers 
jointly,  361  n-362  n;  efforts  to  re- 
strict its  application  to  Plymouth 
settlers,  382-364;  illustrations  of  its 
more  general  use,  365-372;  distinc- 
tion between  the  Pilgrims  of  Plym- 
outh and  the  Puritans  of  Massa- 
chusetts, 372-382;  list  of  references 
to  writers  who  assert  that  the  early 
Plymouth  settlers  were  Puritans, 
375  n;  differences  less  fundamental 
than  sometimes  urged,  382-383,  392. 
See  also  Puritans 
Pilgrims,  a  fanatical  sect,  354  n 
Pilgrims,  The,  a  play,  given  in  Boston, 

1808,  342  n-344  n 
Pflgrims,  The,  a  Dream,  344-345 
Pilgrims,  The,  in  Masquerade,  song,  345 
Pilgrims,  The,  of  Hope,  an  oratorio,  370  n 
Pilgrims'  Harbor,  366-307;  supposed 
use  of,  by  the  regicides  Whalley  and 
GoCfe,  306  n-307  n 


Pincknev,  Charles  Cotesworth  (d.  1825), 
326  n 

Piot.    See  Langloiserie 

Anne  (Petit),  wife  of  Martin,  219  n 

Charles  Gaspard,  son  of  Martin. 

See  Langloiserie 

Martin,  219  n 

Pipon,  Ensign  John,  ordered  to  give  up 
the  Castle,  Boston,  16,  16  n 

Pirates,  207  n 

Plainiield,  Conn.,  frontier  town,  253 

Plaisted,  Benjamin  Brown,  temporary 
student  at  Harvard  College,  277,  283 

Plymouth,  invites  settlers,  1637,  245; 
landing  of  Pilgrims  at,  297  n;  Fore- 
fathers' Day  celebrations  in,  295-322, 
360-361;  toasts  in  honor  of,  310,  333; 
scallop-shells  associated  with  the  Pil- 
grims of,  327n-328n;  Bradford's 
History  of,  356;  old  stock  in,  364; 
political  status  of,  as  compared  with 
Massachusetts,  382;  treatment  of 
witches  and  Quakera  in,  382-383; 
National  Monument  at,  387  n,  389; 
churches  of,  386  n,  388  n;  bibliog- 
raphy of  Forefathers'  Day  discourses 
given  in,  384-391.  See  also  Old 
Colony  Club,  Pilgrim  Association, 
Pilgrim  Society 

Freedom  Hall,   Forefathers'   Day 

dinner  given  in,  314 

Old  Colony  Hall,  Forefathers'  Day 

celebrations  held  in,  297-299,  301, 
304,  314,  315,  316 

Standish  Guards,  319;    standard 

presented  to,  321 

Plymouth  Colony,  included  in  Terri- 
tory and  Dominion  of  New  England, 
1686-1688,  7,  8,  28  n;  government  of, 
16S6-1692,  29  n 

Laws,  editions  of,  299  n 

Plymouth  Ode.     See  Davis,  Judge  John 

Plymouth  Rock,  building  of  canopy 
over,  327  n 

Plymouth  Rock,  pseudonym,  quoted,  on 
Forefathers'  Day  celebration,  Boston, 
1802,  338 

Poe,  Edgar  Allan,  342  n 

Elizabeth    (Arnold),    mother    of 

Edgar  Allan,  342  n 

Point  Shirley,  naming  of,  1753,  77  n 

Pollock,  George,  temporary  student  at 
Harvard  College,  276,  283 

Pope,  Edward,  temporary  student  at 
Harvard  College,  276,  283 
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Pope,  the,  force  of  his  excommunications 
of  princes,  47 

Pope  Night  celebrations  called  pageants, 
314  n 

Popish  Recusants,  75 

Porpoise  fishery  in  New  York,  219,  219  n 

Porter,  ,  a  guest  of  Washington, 

165,  172,  201 

Potomac  Company,  Washington's  ac- 
count of  attending  a  meeting  of  the 
Directors  of,  190-192 

Potomac  River,  work  of  the  Potomac 
Company,  for  improving  the  naviga- 
tion of,  191 

Potter,  Alfred  Claghorn,  A.B.,  287; 
elected  Resident  Member,  143;  ac- 
cepts, 150 

Benedict  Arnold,  temporary  stu- 
dent at  Harvard  College,  277,  283 

Povey,  John  (d.  1715),  89  n;  quoted, 
12  n 

Richard  (d.  1705),  89  n 

Thomas,  F.R.S.,  89  n 

Lt.-Gov.  Thomas,  55,  88  n,  106, 

108,  110,  206;  commissioned,  1702, 
89;  sworn,  89;  lack  of  knowledge 
about  his  family,  89  n;  commander 
of  Castle  William,  90;  leaves,  1706, 
90,  90  n 

Thomas,  son  of  John  (d.  1715), 

89  n 

• William,  89  n 

family,  89  n 

Powell,  ,  a  guest  of  Washington, 

201 

Powle,  Henry  (d.  1692),  98 

Pownall,  Gov.  Thomas,  94,  105  n,  107, 
108,  110;  commissioned  and  arrives, 
1757,  80,  80  n;  sworn,  80-81;  leaves, 
1760,  81,  82,  82  n;  Lieut.-Gov.  of 
New  Jersey,  80  n 

Pratt,  Benjamin,  temporary  student  at 
Harvard  College,  277,  283 

Precisians,  374 

Prentice,  John  (d.  c.  1800),  son  of  John 
(H.  C.  1766),  temporary  student  at 
Harvard  College,  278,  283 

Prescott,  Benjamin  (d.  1745),  temporary 
student  at  Harvard  College,  276,  283 

President's  March,  310  n,  326,  328 

Presidential  Jubilee,  1817,  296  n 

Pretender,  Old.  See  Stuart,  James 
Francis  Edward 

Prince,    ,    temporary    student    at 

Harvard  College,  274,  283 


Prince  (continued) 

Thomas,   Governor  of  Plymouth 

Colony,  toast  in  honor  of,  313;  Mor- 
ton's dedication  of  New  England's 
Memorial  to,  356  n-357  n 

Rev.  Thomas  (d.  1758),  his  library, 

121-122 

Prince  Library.  See  Prince,  Rev. 
Thomas 

Prince  Society,  its  edition  of  "Edward 
Randolph,"  3  n 

Printing  first  undertaken  in  New  Eng- 
land, at  Cambridge,  131-132 

Prisoners,  Franklin  quoted,  on  exchange 
of,  365  n 

Prizes  of  war,  207 

Processions,  313  n,  314  n 

Propriety,  pseudonym,  328,  329  n 

Prout,  Ebenezer,  20,  23,  25 

Providence,  R.  I.,  Pilgrim  Jubilee  in, 
378  n 

Providence  Plantation,  45 

Provincetown,  celebration  of  the  land- 
ing of  the  Pilgrims  at,  293;  landing 
of  the  Pilgrims  at,  297  n;  Pilgrim 
monument  at,  391  n 

Prudden,  Rev.  Peter  (d.  1656),  arrives 
in  New  England  with  band  of  colo- 
nists, 244-246;  settles  in  Connecti- 
cut, 247 

Prynne,  William,  quoted,  126,  126  n 

Public  lands.  See  Common  lands; 
Land  grants 

Pullin  Point,  entertainment  for  Gov. 
Shirley  at,  77  n;  name  changed  to 
Point  Shirley,  77  n 

Punch  Hall,  234,  237 

Purchase,  use  of  the  word  to  mean 
booty,  spoil,  etc.,  207,  207  n 

Puritan  movement,  T.  Prince's  collec- 
tion of  works  on,  122 

Puritan  Pilgrims,  the  term,  373,  373  n- 
374  n 

Puritan  Trust  Company,  objects  to 
name  Pilgrim  Trust  Company,  384  n 

Puritans,  character  and  influence  of, 
293;  confusion  of  the  terms  Puritans 
and  Pilgrims,  294-295;  discussion  of 
distinction,  372-382;  differences  less 
fundamental  than  sometimes  urged, 
382-383,  392;  Puritan  originally  a 
term  of  reproach,  377  n;  indefinite- 
ness  of,  in  historical  use,  393.  See 
also  Pilgrims 

Putnam,  Alfred  Porter,  404 
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"Putnam  (continued) 

Charles  Pickering,  M.D.,  death 

of,  announced,  249,  286,  287 

Gideon  (d.  1773),  temporary  stu- 
dent at  Harvard  College,  277,  283 

John  (d.  1772),  temporary  student 

at  Harvard  College,  277,283 

'William,    temporary    student   at 

Harvard  College,  278,  283 

Tyke.     See  Pike 

Pynchon,  .  See    Pynchon,  John 

(d.  1742) 

John    (d.  1703),  260;  Councillor, 

30,  32,  35,  41;  death  of,  41  n;  report 
of  his  survey,  112,  113 

John     (d.     1721),    son    of    John 

(d.  1703),  perhaps  a  temporary  stu- 
dent at  Harvard  College,  285  n 

• John     (d.     1742),    son    of    John 

(d.  1721),  temporary  student  at  Har- 
vard College,  275,  283 

■ John,  son  of  William  (H.  C.  1743), 

temporary  student  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege, 277,  283 

Joseph    (d.    1763),   son  of    John 

(d.  1742),  79,  80 

Nathan,  son  of  George  (d.  1797), 

son  of  John  (d.  1742),  temporary  stu- 
dent at  Harvard  College,  276,  283 

QlJAKERS,  370  n,  372;  named  in 
derision,  377  n;  persecuted  in  Plym- 
outh Colony,  383,  383  n 

Quincy,  Edmund  (d.  1698),  18 

Edmund  (d.  1738),  son  of  Ed- 
mund (d.  1698),  70  n,  93  n 

Quincy,  Duke  of.  See  Braintree,  Duke 
of 

Quincy,  town  of,  gives  the  John  Adams 
Library  in  trust  to  the  Boston  Public 
Library,  122;  Church  and  Temple 
Fund,  122 

Quinepiack,  245,  246,  247.  See  also  New 
Haven 

Quo  warranto,  against  Massachusetts 
Colony  Charter,  1683,  3;  against 
Rhode  Island  Charter,  1686,  39  n 
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ACKEMANN,  Charles  Sedgwick, 
A.M.,  148;  on  auditing  committee, 
123 

Ramsay,  Miss ,  201 

Col.  Dennis,  203 


Rant>,  Edward  Keknard,  Ph.D.,  149, 
287;  elected  Resident  Member,  150; 
accepts,  160 

William   (d.  c.   1758),    temporary 

student  at  Harvard  College,  275,  283 

Randall,  Ensign ,  321  n 

Randolph,  Sec.  Edward,  2,  4  n,  9  n, 
10  n,  12  n,  30  n,  37  n,  41,  41  n,  106, 
108,  109;  quoted,  3  n,  9  n,  11  n,  30- 
31,  32  n,  37  n,  40  n;  arrives  in 
Boston,  3,  3  n,  4,  5  n;  commissioned 
Collector,  1678,  10,  10  n;  Collector, 
Surveyor,  and  Searcher  of  Customs, 
1681,    11;    Secretary,    1685,    11,   13; 

1688,  12;  Councillor,  1685,  11;  sworn 
1686,  11;  makes  J.  West  Dep.- 
Secretary,  1687,  12-13;  his  diffi- 
culties in  obtaining  the  records  of  his 
office,   13  n-16  n;    Councillor,  1685- 

1689,  30,  32,  35 

John,  of  Roanoke,  316,  316  n 

Rape,  law  concerning,  1642,  118 

Rawlins.     See  Rollins 

Rawson,  Sec.  Edward,  13  n,  14  n,  15  n, 
16  n;  chosen  Secretary,  4,  4  n;  notes 
to  and  from,  concerning  J.  Taylor's 
map  of  New  England,  112;  quoted, 
on  map  requested  by  commissioners, 
115 

Jonathan    (d.    1819),    temporary 

student  at  Harvard  College,  277,  283 

Read,  William,  temporary  student  at 
Harvard  College,  278,  283 

Rebellion,  law  concerning,  1642,  118 

Recusants,  Popish.  See  Popish  Rec- 
usants 

Red  Sea,  toast  referring  to,  325 

Redemptioners,  178 

Reed,  Jonathan,  temporary  student  at 
Harvard  College,  278,  283 

William,    temporary    student    at 

Harvard  College,  278,  283 

Reformation,  122 

Regicides,  366  n-367  n;  spoken  of  as 
Pilgrims,  370 

Relton,  Francis  Boyer,  quoted,  89  n 

Remington,  Jonathan  (d.  1745),  66 

Revolutionary  War,  political  turmoil 
preceding,  305 

Reynolds,  Maria,  wife  of  James,  329  n 

Reynolds  Pamphlet,  329  n 

Rhode  Island,  45;  included  in  Territory 
and  Dominion  of  New  England,  1688, 
8;  boundary  controversy  of,  with 
Massachusetts,  121 
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Rice,  Edmund,  139 

Franklin  Pierce,  287;    elected 

Resident  Member,  160;   accepts,  161 

Rich,  Jairus,  temporary  student  at  Har- 
vard College,  278,  283 

Richard,  Sir.    See  Rum,  Sir  Richard 

Richard  Rum,  Sir.  See  Rum,  Sir 
Richard 

Richards,  John  (d.  1694),  16,  21,  23,  45, 
46;  Councillor,  17,  35,  41;  death  of, 
41  n 

Richardson,  Abijah  (d.  1822),  tempo- 
rary student  at  Harvard  College,  277, 
283 

Anna  (Bemis),  first  wife  of  John 

(d.  1837),  370  n 

Hannah  (Bemis),  second  wife  of 

John  {d.  1837),  370  n 

John   (d.   1837),  369;    sketch  of, 

369  n-370  n 

John,  temporary  student  at  Har- 
vard College,  class  of  1796,  278,  283 

Robbins,  Rev.  Chandler  (d.  1799),  309, 
359;  proposes  a  sermon  as  part  of 
Forefathers'  Day  celebrations,  302- 
303;  preaches  the  first  one,  1772,  303, 
304,  385,  390,  390  n;  another,  1793, 
306,  385,  390;  death  of,  311;  quoted, 
on  the  Pilgrims,  358-359 

Lieut.-Gov.  Edward  Hutchinson, 

335  n 

Rev.  Thomas  {d.  1856),  nephew  of 

Rev.  Chandler  (d.  1799),  quoted,  on 
the  Puritans,  383  n;  discussion  of 
his  statement,  383  n-384  n;  extracts 
from  Diary  of,  386  n,  388  n 

Robinson,  Capt. ,  365  n 

■ Fred  Norris,  Ph.D.,  on  Nomi- 
nating Committee,  249 

Rev.  John  (d.  1625),  361  n,  363, 

376;  toast  in  honor  of,  324;  position 
of,  on  communion  with  the  church  of 
England,  392 

Rochester,  Earl  of.  See  Hyde,  Lau- 
rence 

Roden,  Robert  F.,  quoted,  on  Capital 
Laws  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  116 

Rodgers,  Rev.  John  (d.  1811),  350,  350  n 

Rogers,  Benjamin,  son  of  Rev.  John 
(H.  C.  1705),  temporary  student  at 
Harvard  College,  275,  283 

Rev.  Daniel  (d.  1785),  examined  in 

relation  to  L.  Langloiserie's  dissemi- 
nation of  alleged  dangerous  doctrines 
at  Harvard  College,  225,  230  n 


Rogers  {continued) 

Daniel  Denison  (d.  1825),  158  n 

Elizabeth,     daughter    of    Daniel 

Denison.    See  Slade 
Elizabeth     (Bromfield),    wife    of 

Daniel  Denison,  158  n 

Rev.  Ezekiel  (d.  1660),  212 

G.,  temporary  student  at  Harvard 

College,  275,  283 

Rev.  Nathaniel  (d.  1655),  341 

Nathaniel,  temporary  student  at 

Harvard  College,  277,  283 

See  also  Rodgers 

Rollins, ,  guest  of  Washington,  183 

Roman  Catholic  Church,  tenets  of,  oaths 

concerning,  46,  47  n 
Rooke,  Capt.  Harry,  88  n 
Roosevelt,     Theodore,     confuses     the 

Puritans  and  Pilgrims  in  his  Prov- 

incetown  address,    293-294,   294,  n- 

295  n;  skit  on,  294  n 
Ropes,  Rev.  James  Hardy,  D.D.,  offers 

for  publication  the  accounts  of  the 

Deacons  of  First  Church,  Cambridge, 

249 
Rowley,  settlement  of,  212 
Roxbury,  land  grant  to,  265 
Royall,  Isaac  (d.  1781),  79 
Ruggles,  Capt.  John,  69  n 
Rule  Britannia,   sung  at  Forefathers' 

Day  celebration,  346,  348 
Rum,    Sir    Richard,    Indictment    and 

Tryal  of,  a  temperance  tract  issued 

in  many  editions,    1724-1835,   234- 

239;    Sir  Richard  used  to  personify 

rum,  236-239,  241,  241  n 
Rum,  origin  of  the  liquor  and  the  word 

as  applied  to  it,  242 
Rumsey,  James  (d.  1792),  183,  191,  192 
Russell,   Benjamin   (d.   1845),   printer, 

307,  348,  371  n 
Catherine  Elliott,  gives  recipe  for 

succotash,  299  n 
Daniel  (d.  1763),  son  of  James  (d. 

1709),  80 
Daniel,  son  of  Thomas  (d.  1796), 

temporary  student  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege, class  of  1789,  277,  283 
— —  James  (d.  1709),  16  n,  17,  18,  23, 

32,  33,  45,  46,  50;  Councillor,  35,  41; 

death  of,  41  n 

John,  of  Cambridge,  132 

John    (d.   1795),   son  of  Edward 

(H.  C.  1759),  temporary  student  at 

Harvard  College,  278,  283 
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Russell  (continued) 

Joseph,    vice-president    at    Fore- 

f u{  hers'  Day  celebrations,  324,  327, 

330,  334,  336 
William  Shaw   (d.   1863),  302  n, 

335  n,  351  n;    his  note  on  J.  Davis's 

Forefathers'  Day  ode,  307  n 
Rust,    William    (d.    1747),    temporary 

student  at  Harvard  College,  276,  283 
Ryan,  Thomas,  indentured  servant  of 

Washington,  178,  179 


S. 


>ABBATH,  Saturday  evening  re- 
garded as  part  of,  301  n,  345 

Sabine,  Rev.  James,  quoted,  on  Old 
Style  and  New  Style  dates,  297  n; 
opinion  of,  cited,  on  sermon  attributed 
to  R.  Cushman,  300  n 

Saffery,  Solomon,  and  Nathaniel  Wood- 
ward, reference  to  map  of  part  of 
New  England,  by,  113,  115 

St.  Helena,  project  for  descent  on,  244 

St.  Mary's,  Md.,  settlement  of,  371 

Sainted  Shades,  Forefathers'  Day  ode. 
See  Paine,  Robert  Treat  (d.  1811) 

Salem,  extracts  from  records  of,  regard- 
ing land  grants,  209-210,  212;  sug- 
gestion for  celebration  of  settlement 
of,  322-323;  early  ministers  of,  367- 
368 

Salem  Village,  origin  of,  212 

Salisbury,  frontier  town,  253;  founding 
of,  263 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  353  n 

Saltonstall,  Muriel  (Brampton),  wife  of 
Richard  (d.  1694),  156 

Nathaniel  (d.  1707),  son  of  Rich- 
ard (d.  1694),  18,  23,  37  n,  41,  46; 
nominated  Councillor,  30,  32;  de- 
clines to  serve,  31,  37  n;  Councillor 
under  Province  Charter,  35;  death 
of,  41,  41  n;  quoted,  on  conditions 
in  Haverhill,  260 

Richard  (d.  1694),  156 

Samosetj  Indian  chief,  342  n,  343  n, 
344  n 

Bancroft,  William,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, 32  n 

Sanderson,  ,  a  guest  of  Washing- 
ton, 169,  177,  178 

Bandforth,  Peter.    See  Sanford,  Peleg 

Sanford,  John  (d.  1653),  President  of 
Rhode  [eland,  41  n 

John   ((/.   1687),  son  of  John   (<i. 


Sanford  (continued) 

1653),  Councillor,  32,  33  n,  35,  41; 
death  of,  37  n,  41  n 

Peleg,  son  of  John  (d.  1653),  33, 33 n 

Sanger,  Richard  (H.  C.  1800),  278,  283, 
285  n 

Santen,  Lucas,  42  n 

Sargent,  Col.  Henry,  his  painting,  The 
Landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  336,  336  n 

Peter.     See  Sergeant,  Peter 

Saturday,  evening  of,  regarded  as  part 
of  the  Sabbath,  301  n,  345 

Savage,  James,  quoted,  40  n,  112,  142 

Savoury,  Capt.  Thomas,  89  n 

Scallop  shell,  as  associated  with  the 
Plymouth  Pilgrims,  327  n-328  n 

Scammell,  Alexander  (d.  1781),  301  n, 
342  n;  his  Forefathers'  Day  poem, 
301 

School  system  of  Massachusetts,  foun- 
dation of,  132-133 

Scire  facias,  writ  of,  5  n 

Scollay,  James,  temporary  student  at 
Harvard  College,  276,  283 

Scott,  Benjamin,  quoted,  on  use  of  the 
term  Pilgrim  Fathers,  362;  asserts 
that  the  Pilgrims  were  not  Puritans, 
376-378,  382;  in  error  in  acquitting 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  persecuting 
the  Quakers,  383  n 

William  (d.  1735),   120  n;    A.  L. 

M.'s  Some  Observations  upon  the 
French  Tongue  dedicated  to,  119- 
120;   account  of,  119  n 

William  (d.  1729),  son  of  William 

(d.  1735),  119  n 

Scottow,  Joshua,  quoted,  367 

Scrooby,  Eng.,  Pilgrim  Church  at,  384  n 

Scruggs,  Thomas,  210 

Scythians,  C.  Mather's  remark  upon, 
368  n 

Seabury,  Samuel,  temporary  student  at 
Harvard  College,  275,  283 

Rev.  William  Jones,  156 

Sears,  Rev.  Edmund  Hamilton,  quoted, 
on  Pilgrims  and  Puritans,  376;  note 
on  his  book,  Pictures  of  the  Olden 
Time,  376  n-377  n 

Sedgwick,  William  Dwight,  404 

Sedition  pole,  324 

Selike.     See  Sellick 

Sellick,  John,  10  n 

Seneca  Falls,  Potomac  River,  190,  191 

Senf,  Col.  William,  guest  of  Washing- 
ton, 182,  183 
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Separatists,  as  represented  by  the  Pil- 
grims of  Plymouth,  363,  376-379, 
383  n;  relation  of  the  Massachusetts 
settlers  to,  379,  382,  383  n,  392; 
difference  between  the  Separatists  at 
Leyden  and  at  Amsterdam,  392 

Sergant,   ,   temporary  student  at 

Harvard  College,  275,  283 

Sergeant,  Peter  (d.  1714),  16,  24,  45,  46, 
49,  50;  Councillor,  17,  35,  41;  death 
of,  41  n 

Sermon,  first,  preached  in  New  Eng- 
land, 300  n 

Serpents,  tawny,  Indians  so  called,  256, 
269-270 

Sewall,  Rev.  Joseph  (d.  1769),  son  of 
Judge  Samuel,  122,  224 

Judge  Samuel,  32,  35,  46,  54,  57, 

59,  61  n,  66;  quoted,  4  n,  7  n,  9,  9  n, 
11  n,  32,  33  n,  36  n,  37  n,  38  n,  39  n, 
40  n,  41  n,  42  n,  44,  44  n,  48  n,  50  n, 
53  n,  63  n,  89  n,  102  n;  Councillor, 
35,  42;  death  of,  42  n;  errors  made 
by,  38  n,  42  n,  53  n,  63  n-64  n 

Samuel   {d.   1751),  son  of  Judge 

Samuel,  266 

Stephen  (d.  1760),  79,  80 

Seward,  William  Henry  (d.  1872),  Fore- 
fathers' Day  oration  of,  298  n,  387, 
390,  390  n 

Seymour,  ,  temporary  student  at 

Harvard  College,  274,  283 

Benjamin,  his  song  for  Forefathers' 

Day,  308,  351  n 

Rev.  Richard,  his  preaching,  first 

in  New  England,  300  n 

Shackelford,  Richard,  temporary  stu- 
dent at  Harvard  College,  278,  284 

Shattuck,  George  Otis,  404,  408 

Moses  (d.  1801),  temporary  stu- 
dent at  Harvard  College,  276,  284 

Shaw, ,  professor  of  music,  Boston, 

342 

■ Darius,     temporary     student     at 

Harvard  College,  278,  284 

Henry    Wheeler    (Josh    Billings), 

his  sound  system  of  spelling,  372  n 

John  Hayward,  son  of  Rev.  Oakes 

(H.  C.  1758),  temporary  student  at 
Harvard  College,  278,  284 

William,  secretary  of  Washington, 

169,  169  n,  177,  178,  179,  181,  186, 
188,  189,  193 

Rev.  William  (d.  1816),  preaches 

Forefathers'  Day  sermon,  385,  390 


Shays's  Rebellion,  253 

Sheafe,  Henry,  temporary  student  at 
Harvard  College,  278,  284 

Sampson,  33 

Shell,  used  as  soup  tureen  at  Fore- 
fathers' Day  dinner,  330;  other  large 
shells,  330  n 

Shells  of  the  feast,  and  similar  phrases, 
327  n.    See  also  Feast  of  shells 

Shepard,  Rev.  Thomas  (d.  1649),  215, 
362  n;  Overseer  of  Harvard  College, 
124,  125;  minister  of  the  Cambridge 
Church,  211;  his  influence  in  locat- 
ing Harvard  College  at  Cambridge, 
211;  in  bringing  Rev.  J.  Phillips  to 
Cambridge,  211,  213 

Ships,  74;  Ann  (1722),  67,  68  n;  Ann 
( 1786) ,  178 ;  Anne  (Ann) ,  363, 365 ;  date 
of  arrival  at  Plymouth,  300  n;  number 
of  passengers  on,  363;  Arundel,  50; 
Blanford,  73;  Caesar,  177;  Centurion, 
54;  Dorothy,  102  n;  Fortune,  363, 
365;  date  of  arrival  at  Plymouth, 
300  n;  number  of  passengers  on,  363; 
Four  Sisters,  365;  Friendship,  206; 
Gosport,  53  n;  Governor  Carver,  309; 
Handmaid,  363;  Hector,  245;  John, 
131;  Kings-Fisher,  7  n;  Little  James, 
363,  365;  date  of  arrival  at  Plymouth 
and  number  of  passengers  on,  363; 
Lively,  86  n;  Lusitania,  65;  May- 
flower (1620),  361,  362-363,  364,  365, 
372,  373;  commemoration  of  landing 
from,  at  Provincetown,  293;  chronol- 
ogy of  the  various  landings  from, 
297  n;  number  of  passengers  on, 
363;  Mayflower  (1629),  voyage  to 
Massachusetts,  363,  365;  Mermaid, 
64  n,  77,  77  n,  78  n;  Miles  Standish, 
309;  Neptune,  365  n;  Nightingale, 
80  n,  90  n;  Nonsuch,  44;  Norwich, 
90  n;  Patience  and  Judith,  102; 
Peregrine,  various  ships  named,  365; 
Phoenix,  60;  Pilgrim,  various  ships 
named,  365,  365  n,  366  n;  Port 
Mahon,  77  n;  Race  Horse,  83  n; 
Rambler,  365  n;  Rippon,  84;  Rose, 
4  n,  5  n,  11  n,  65;  Sea  Horse,  66,  67, 
68  n;   Snake,  365  n;  Trial,  174 

Shirley,  James,  364 

■  Capt.  Washington,  77  n 

Gov.  William,  79,  107,  108,  110; 

commissioned,  1741,  74;  sworn,  74- 
76;  leaves,  1749,  76;  returns,  1753, 
77,  77  n;  leaves,  1756,  77,  77  n,  78  n 
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Shirley  (continued) 

William    (d.    1755),   son   of  Gov. 

William,  64 .n 

Short,  Capt.  Richard  (d.  1702),  48 

Shove,  Rev.  George  (d.  1687),  temporary 
student  at  Harvard  College,  274,  284 

Shrewsbury,  Duke  of.  See  Talbot, 
Charles 

Shrimpton,  Samuel  (d.  1698),  15  n,  16, 
17,  24,  32,  33;  Councillor,  17,  34,  35, 
37  n,  42;  death  of,  42  n 

Shurtleff,  Nathaniel  Bradstreet,  393 

Shute,  Barrington,  brother  of  Gov. 
Samuel,  63  n 

• Gov.    Samuel,    53  n,    62  n,    63  n, 

93  n,  102  n,  107,  108,  109,  155;  com- 
missioned, 1716,  63,  63  n;  arrives 
and  is  sworn,  63-66;  leaves  sud- 
denly, 1723,  66-68;  letter  in  New 
England  Courant  on  his  action,  67  n- 

68  n;   false  rumors  of  his  return,  69, 

69  n-70  n 

Sibley,  Rev.  John  Langdon,  130; 
quoted,  125;  errors  of,  in  Harvard 
matters,  125,  128;  reference  to  his 
account  of  the  Catalogues  of  Har- 
vard University,  232 

Simpson,  Gilbert,  166 

Simsbury,  Conn.,  a  frontier  town,  253, 
268 

Sir  Richard.    See  Rum,  Sir  Richard 

Sir  Richard  Rum.  See  Rum,  Sir 
Richard 

Skelton,  Rev.  Samuel,  368,  370 

Slade,  Dr.  Daniel  Denison  (d.  1896), 
156  n 

Denison   Rogers,    A.B.,  son  of 

Dr.  Daniel  Denison,  communicates 
letter  of  J.  T.  Slade,  156;  death  of, 
announced,  286,  287 

■ Elizabeth  (Rogers),  wife  of  Jacob 

Tilton  Slade,  marriage  of,  158  n 

Jacob    Tilton    (d.    1854),    156  n; 

letter  of,  giving  an  account  of  Boston 
society  in  1817,  156-159;  marriage  of, 
158  n 

Slavery,  action  concerning,  in  the 
United  States,  prior  to  1820,  296 

Slaves,  owned  by  Washington,  166,  185, 
189,  192,  195,  203;  in  Massachusetts, 
266;  in  Virginia,  337;  use  of  the 
word  avoided  in  United  States  Con- 
Btitution,  337  n 

Slou^htor,  Henry,  Governor  of  New 
York,  43  n 


Smith,  Capt.  ,  visitor  at  Mount 

Vernon,  184 

Aaron,  temporary  student  at  Har- 
vard College,  276,  284 

Daniel  (d.  1692),  Councillor,  32, 

35,  42;  death  of,  42 

J.  de  Berniere,  presents  rare  broad- 
side to  Harvard  College  Library, 
402 

James,  191 

Jeremiah  (d.  1842),  Governor  of 

New  Hampshire,  temporary  student 
at  Harvard  College,  277,  284 

John    (d.    1612),    Separatist,    at 

Amsterdam,  392 

Capt.    John    (d.    1631),    toast   in 

honor  of,  350 

John  (d.  1695),  18,  21,  23 

Richard  (d.  c.  1692),  31,  32,  33; 

Councillor,  34,  35,  42;  death  of,  42; 
will  proved,  42  n 

Thomas,   lawyer  of  Washington, 

166 

Smoking,  239 

Snow,  Paul,  temporary  student  at  Har- 
vard College,  277,  284 

Snow,  ship  belonging  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts Province,  74 

Snowshoes,  ordered  by  General  Court, 
for  use  in  frontier  warfare,  255 

Social  Circle.    See  under  Concord 

Sodomy,  law  concerning,  1642,  117 

Some  Observations  upon  the  French 
Tongue,  1724.  See  Le  Mercier,  Rev. 
Andrew 

Somes,  Thomas,  temporary  student  at 
Harvard  College,  278,  284 

Sons  of  renowned  Sires,  ode  by  J.  Davis, 
307,  309,  332  n 

Sons  of  the  Pilgrims,  feast  of  the,  306  n, 
312,  323,  330,  332,  335,  335  n,  339, 
344.    See  also  Forefathers'  Day 

Sophia,  wife  of  Ernest  Augustus,  Elec- 
tor of  Hanover,  75 

South  Carolina,  neglect  of,  as  to  print- 
ing its  colonial  records,  150  n 

Southwell,  Sir  Robert,  his  map  of  New 
England,  114 

Southworth,  ,  temporary  student 

at  Harvard  College,  277,  284 

Sovereigns  of  England,  1603-1776,  110- 
111 

Sparhawk,  Nathaniel,  temporary  stu- 
dent at  Harvard  College,  278,  284 

Sparks,  Rev.  Jared,  404 
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Speakman,  Thomas,  temporary  student 
at  Harvard  College,  276,  284 

Spear,  Thomas  (d.  1723),  temporary 
student  at  Harvard  College,  275, 
284 

Spintext,  pseudonym,  criticises  Fore- 
fathers' Day  celebration  in  Boston, 
1802,  338-339 

Spooner,  Allen  Crocker  (d.  1853),  gives 
Forefathers'  Day  address,  387,  390 

Zilpha  H.,  reference  to  her  Poems 

of  the  Pilgrims,  351  n 

Spragg  (Sprag,  Spragge),  John,  Secre- 
tary of  New  York,  12  n,  43  n; 
Councillor,  35,  42;  sketch  of,  42  n- 
43  n 

Sprague,  ,  temporary  student  at 

Harvard  College,  276,  284 

John,    Secretary    of    New    York. 

See  Spragg,  John 

John,  temporary  student  at  Har- 
vard College,  278,  284 

Peleg  (d.  1880),  373  n;  gives  Fore- 
fathers' Day  address,  387,  390 

Richard  (d.  1703),  18,  24 

Samuel,    Secretary   of   Plymouth 

Colony,  29  ft 

Spraug.     See  Spragg 

Springfield,  fortifications  at,  260 

Squanto,  an  Indian,  342  n,  343  ft,  344  n 

Standish,  Miles  (d.  1656),  327,  332, 
341  ft,  342  n,  346,  297  n;  toasts  in 
honor  of,  300,  313,  324" 

Standish  Guards.    See  under  Plymouth 

Stanhope,  Rev.  George,  Dean  of  Can- 
terbury, 221  n 

James,  first  Earl  Stanhope,  154 

Mary,  daughter  of  Rev.  George. 

See  Burnet 

Staniford,  John,  temporary  student  at 
Harvard  College,  275,  284 

Stanley, ,    temporary    student    at 

Harvard  College,  277,  284 

Stansbury,  Capt.  Howard,  quoted, 
353  ft 

Starr,  Ebenezer,  temporary  student  at 
Harvard  College,  278,  284 

Staughton.    See  Stoughton 

Stealing  of  human  beings,  law  concern- 
ing, 1642,  118 

Stearns,  Samuel,  239 

Steel,  Samuel,  temporary  student  at 
Harvard  College,  275,  284 

Stephenson,  Hugh,  account  of  Wash- 
ington with,  166 


Stetson,  Rev.  Seth  (d.  1867),  preaches 
Forefathers'  Day  sermon,  386,  390 

Steuart,  Capt.  George  (d.  1741),  241, 
241  n 

Sir  John  (H.  C.  1734),  son  of  Capt. 

George,  241  n 

Stevens,  Joseph,  temporary  student  at 
Harvard  College,  278,  284 

Stewart,  Richardson,  an  officer  of  the 
Potomac  Company,  183,  191,  191  n 

Stickney,  Jonathan,  temporary  student 
at  Harvard  College,  277,  284 

Stiles,  Rev.  Ezra,  President  of  Yale 
College,  370;  quoted,  on  wanderings 
of  the  regicides  Whalley  and  Goffe, 
366  ft-367  ft 

Stinson,  David,  temporary  student  at 
Harvard  College,  277,  284 

Stith,  Col.  Robert,  guest  of  Washing- 
ton, 173,  174 

Stoddard,  John,  temporary  student  at 
Harvard  College,  276,  284 

Richard,    temporary    student    at 

Harvard  College,  276,  284 

Rev.  Solomon  (d.  1729),  urges  use 

of  dogs  to  hunt  Indians,  255-256 

Stone,  Micah,  temporary  student  at 
Harvard  College,  278,  284 

Nathaniel,  81 

Samuel,    temporary    student    at 

Harvard  College,  275,  284 

William  Leete  (d.  1844),  quoted, 

371-372 

Storrs,  Rev.  Richard  Salter  (d.  1873), 
preaches  Forefathers'  Day  sermon, 
386,  390 

Story,  Bradstreet,  son  of  Rev.  Isaac 
(d.  1818),  278,  284,  285  n.  See  also 
Bradstreet,  Dudley  Story 

William,   son  of  Rev.   Isaac    (d. 

1816),  temporary  student  at  Harvard 
College,  278,  284 

Stoughton,  Israel  (d.  1644),  Overseer  of 
Harvard  College,  124,  125 

Lt.-Gov.   William,   son   of   Israel 

(d.  1644),  2,  4  ft,  13  ft,  15  ft,  16,  45, 
46,  50,  88  ft,  98,  106,  108,  109,  110, 
361  ft;  appointed  Deputy-President, 
1686,  6,  6  ft,  7;  Councillor,  17,  30, 
32,  35,  43;  named  for  Deputy- 
Governor,  1691,  35  ft;  Acting-Gov- 
ernor, 48,  49,  50,  88;  oaths,  45-48, 
49,  50  ft;  death  of,  50,  50  ft,  51,  52; 
Lieut.-Gov.,  1692-1701,  88,  88  ft; 
chosen  agent  of  the  Colony,  1676,  to 
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STorrmTox  (continued) 

go  to  England,  114;   his  commission 
as  Lieutenant-Governor,  151-152 

Strangers,  anecdote  about,  239,  242 

Strong,  Gov.  Caleb,  313,  315,  315  n 

Rev.  Jonathan  (d.  1814),  preaches 

Forefathers'  Day  sermon,  385,  391 

Stuart,  Dr.  David,  164;  guest  of  Wash- 
ington, 173,  194,  194  n,  195 

Eleanor  (Calvert)  Custis,  wife  of 

Dr.  David,  194,  194  n,  195 

James  Francis  Edward,  the  Old 

Pretender,  75 

Richardson.     See  Stewart 

Studely  (Studly),  Capt.  Robert,  91  n 

Studley,  Daniel,  392 

Succotash,  330;  recipe  for,  as  made  at 
Plymouth,  299  n;  toast  in  honor  of, 
315 

Sudbury,  inhabitants  of,  forbidden  to 
remove  without  authority,  250 

Suffolk  County,  South  Regiment  of,  65 

Sullivan,  William  (d.  1839),  gives  Fore- 
fathers' day  address,  386,  391 

Sumner,  Charles  (d.  1874),  quoted,  on 
the  Pilgrims,  376;  one  of  several 
speakers  at  commemoration  of  de- 
parture of  Pilgrims  from  Delft  Haven, 
1853,  387  n,  391 

Davies,  temporary  student  at  Har- 
vard College,  277,  284 

Gov.  Increase,  313,  313  n;   toasts 

in  honor  of,  311,  325;  death  of,  332  n 

William  Hyslop  (d.  1861),  son  of 

Gov.  Increase,  63  n 

Surveyors  in  colonial  New  England, 
112-115 

Sweetman,  Thomas,  134 

Swift,  Lindsay,  A.B.,  speaks  on  copy 
'  of  Winslow's  Good  Newes  from  New 
England,    belonging    to    the    Prince 
Library,  120-122 

Swinburne,  Louis,  quoted,  on  the  words 
pilgrim  and  tenderfoot,  352  n-353  n 

Swineoke,  ,  temporary  student  at 

Harvard  College,  274,  274  n,  284 

Symons,   ,   temporary  student   at 

Harvard  College,  275,  284 
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AFT,  Caleb  (d.  1756),  temporary 
student  at  Harvard  College,  276, 
284 

—  Hon.  William  Howard,  LL.D., 
145 


Tailer,  Lt.-Gov.  William,  2,  56  n,  59,  60, 
61,  65,  69  n,  74,  88  n,  90  n-91  n,  93  n, 
94,  101,  101  n,  102,  102  n,  106,  107, 
108,  109,  110;  quoted,  62  n;  com- 
missioned, 1711,  2  n,  90,  90  n,  91; 
sworn,  90,  91;  commissioned,  1715, 
61,  62,  71-72,  91,  91  n;  sworn,  62, 
72,  91;  question  whether  he  is  Act- 
ing-Governor, 1715,  61-62,  92; 
Acting-Governor,  1715-1716,  62,  71- 
72,  92,  92  n;  death  of,  92,  92  n;  his 
first  and  second  commissions  as 
Lieutenant-Governor,  151,  152-154 

Talbot,  Charles,  Duke  of  Shrewsbury, 
27 

Henry  Paul,  149 

Talcott,  Joseph,  Governor  of  Connecti- 
cut, 93  n 

Talleyrand-Perigord,  Charles  Maurice 
de,  Prince  de  Bene  vent,  326  n;  toast 
referring  to,  326 

Tapin.     See  Tappan 

Tappan,  Jacob,  41  n 

Tarbox,  Rev.  Increase  Niles,  quoted, 
on  Pilgrims  and  Puritans,  380,  383  n; 
criticism  of  his  position,  383  n-384  n 

Tawny  serpents,  Indians  so  called,  256, 
269-270 

Taxation,  troubles  concerning,  in  fron- 
tier towns,  253  n,  258,  259,  259  n, 
260,  264,  265 

Tayler, ,  189 

Taylor,  James,  surveyor,  his  map  of 
New  England,  112,  113,  114 

James  (d.  1703),  of  Reading,  112 

Col.  William.  See  Tailer,  Lt.- 
Gov.  William 

Temperance,  early  tracts  and  sermons 
on,  in  New  England,  234-240.  See 
also  Rum,  Sir  Richard 

Temple,  Sir  Richard,  Viscount  Cobham, 
93  n 

Tenderfoot,  the  word,  applied  to  emi- 
grants and  cattle,  353  n 

Thacher,  Dr.  James  (d.  1844),  points 
out  error  in  date  of  Forefathers'  Day, 
297  n;  quoted,  on  founding  of  the 
Pilgrim  Society,  320  n 

John  (d.  c.  1747),  son  of  Rev.  Peter 

(H.  C.  1706),  temporary  student  at 
Harvard  College,  276,  284 

Thayer,  Alexander,  temporary  student 
at  Harvard  College,  276,  284 

James  Bradley,  401 

Rev.  Joseph  Henry,  404 
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Thayer  (continued) 

William  Roscoe,  A.M.,  149,  287; 

elected  Resident  Member,  150;  ac- 
cepts, 160 

Theft  of  human  beings,  law  concerning, 
1642,  118 

Thomas,  ,  temporary  student  at 

Harvard  College,  275,  284 

John  (d.  1823),  342  n 

Joshua,  charter  member  of  Pil- 
grim Society,  320  n,  321  n 

Thomason  Tracts,  117 

Thompson,  Edward  Kinnecutt,  tem- 
porary student  at  Harvard  College, 
277,  284 

Thomson,  Elihu,  292 

Thorpe, ,  181 

Throckmorton,  ,  a  guest  of  Wash- 
ington, 185 

Thursday  Lecture,  establishment  of,  in 
the  Dedham  Church,  215;  present- 
day  commemoration  of,  in  the  First 
Church,  Boston,  215 

Thwaites,  Capt.  Josiah,  102  n 

Reuben  Gold,  185  n 

Tichenor,  Isaac,  Governor  of  Vermont, 
315,  315  n 

Tileston,  John,  portrait  of,  etc.,  ex- 
hibited, 155,  156 

Tillinghast,  Caleb  Benjamin  (d.  1909),  re- 
lations of,  with  A.  C.  Goodell,  395-396 

William  Hopkins  (d.  1913),  218  n, 

227;  quoted,  concerning  L.  Langloi- 
serie,  226-227 

Tilton,  Peter  (d.  1696),  23 

Tisdale,  William,  temporary  student  at 
Harvard  College,  276,  284 

Toasts,  lists  of,  given  at  Forefathers' 
Day  celebrations  at  Plymouth,  300, 
310-311,  313,  315,  316,  322;  at 
Boston,  324-325,  331-333,  337-338, 
340,  341;  at  New  York,  350;  at 
Christmas  celebration,  Concord,  369 

Tobin,  John  (d.  1804),  his  Curfew,  343  n 

Toping,  Kingdom  of,  237 

Toppan,  Rev.  Amos  (d.  1771),  allowed 
to  keep  a  French  school  at  Harvard 
College,  225  n 

Robert  Noxon,  3  n,  5  n,  8  n,  11  n 

Torrey,  Rev.  Samuel  (d.  1707),  tem- 
porary student  at  Harvard  College, 
275,  284 

Rev.   William  Turner   (d.   1861), 

preaches  Forefathers'  Day  sermon, 
386,  391 


Tory,  term  of  reproach,  377  n 

Town  lands.    See  Common  lands 

Towne,  Peter,  138 

William,  132 

Townsend,  Penn  (d.  1727),  18,  24,  57, 
59,66 

Trade  and  navigation,  acts  for  the  en- 
couragement and  regulation  of,  oaths 
taken  to  observe,  6,  8,  48,  49,  50,  54- 
55,  69,  71,  72,  73,  75,  76,  81,  83,  86, 
87,93 

Trafalgar,  battle  of,  allusion  to,  346  n 

Transilvanus,  Filodexter.  See  Wood- 
bridge,  Benjamin 

Transubstantiation,  oath  concerning,  46 

Trapier,  Benjamin  Foissin,  temporary 
student  at  Harvard  College,  278,  284 

Trask,  Israel  Eliot,  temporary  student 
at  Harvard  College,  278,  284 

Capt.  William,  210 

Treason,  law  concerning,  1642,  118 

Treat,  Robert,  Governor  of  Connecti- 
cut, Councillor,  34,  35,  43 

Tripp,  George  Henry,  292 

Trollet,  Michael  James!  temporary  stu- 
dent at  Harvard  College,  276,  284 

Trowbridge,  John,  S.D.,  123,  216;  on 
Nominating  Committee,  249;  pre- 
sents list  of  candidates,  291 

Trumbull,  Jonathan  (d.  1809),  Governor 
of  Connecticut,  313,  313  n,  315 

Tucker,  George  Fox,  Ph.D.,  his  ac- 
count of  Paul  Cuffee,  1 

Tudor,  William  (d.  1819),  gives  oration 
before  the  Charitable  Fire  Society, 
310  n;  vice-president  at  Forefathers' 
Day  celebration,  340,  341 

Turnbull,  Thomas,  temporary  student 
at  Harvard  College,  278,  284 

Turner,  Capt. ,  314,  315 

Rev.  Charles  (d.  1818),  preaches 

Forefathers'  Day  sermon,  1773,  304- 
305,  305  n,  385,  391 

Frederick  Jackson,  LL.D.,  293; 

his  paper  on  the  First  Official  Frontier 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  249-270; 
elected  President,  291 

Dr.  Henry  Edward,  38  n 

Thomas,    temporary    student    at 

Harvard  College,  275,  284 

Tuttle,  Charles  Wesley,  quoted,  37  n 

Julius  Herbert,  144;  photo- 
graph of  early  map  in  John  Carter 
Brown  Library  exhibited  on  behalf 
of,  111;    his  paper  on  Early  Manu- 
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Tl  TTLB  (continued) 
BCiipt  Maps  of  New  England,  112- 
115,  120;  calls  attention  to  manu- 
script relating  to  Elijah  Corlet  and 
Daniel  Weld,  140-142;  his  paper  on 
e  Rev.  J.  Phillips,  208-215;  on  P. 
Prudden'a  Company,  244-248 

Tyler,  Harry  Walter,  292 

TJrng,  Edward  (d.  c.  1701),  6  n;   Coun- 
cillor, 30,  32,  35,  43 

Capt.  Edward   (d.   1755),   son  of 

Edward  (d.  c.  1701),  74 

Jonathan  (d.  1721),  Councillor,  30, 

31  n,  32,  35,  43;  death  of,  43  n 


U: 


NCAS,  Indian  chief,  313 
Unitarianism,  386  n;    spread  of,  prior 

to  1820,  296 
United  Fires,  the  sixteen,  332 
CJni  ed  States,  Constitution  of,  toast  in 

honor  of,  325;  avoids  use  of  the  word 

slaves,  337  n 
Upas   of   Monticello,   T.   Jefferson   so 

called,  316 
Upham,  Joshua  Nichols  (d.  1804),  son 

of  James   (II.   C.    1763^,   temporary 

student    at    Harvard    College,    278, 

284 

■r,  John  (d.  1726),  13  n,  15  n,  203; 

Councillor,  30,  31  n,  32,  35,  37  n,  43; 

death  of,  43  n 


V, 


AX    CORTLANDT,    Stephen    (d. 
1700),  quoted,  10  n;    Councillor,  35, 
2  n,  43  n;  death  of,  38  n 
Sir  Henry  (d.  1662),  381 
Vanhorne,  Abraham,  222  n 

Mary,  daughter  of  Abraham.    See 

Burnet 

um,  James  Mitchel  (d.  1789),  tem- 
porary  student  at  Harvard  College, 
277,  284 

Yaughan,   (d.    1725),    temporary 

student  at  Harvard  College,  275,  284 

Elliott  (d.   1758),  son  of   George 

(II.  C.  1690),  temporary  student  at 
Harvard  College,  275,  284 
in,  Hon.  Caroline,  243  n 

James  (d.  1727),  51 

lanck,  (Julian  Crommclin,  336  n 
Viall,    Benjamin   (d.  1729),  temporary 
Btudent  at  Harvard  College,  275,  2S4 
Vila,  James,  337,  33S,  339,  341  n 


Virginia,  experiments  of,  in  defending 
frontier,  252;  petition  of  frontier  set- 
tlers in,  259  n;  first  legislative  assem- 
bly in,  295;  toasts  referring  to,  337, 
339-340 


W, 


ACHUSETT,  lines  from  poem  be- 
ginning, 370  n 

Waddington,  Rev.  John  (d.  1880), 
quoted,  on  Pilgrims  and  Puritans,  377 

Wadland, ,  10  n 

Wadsworth,  Peleg  (d.  1829),  299,  299  n 

Recompense  (d.  1679),  temporary 

student  at  Harvard  College,  275,  284 

Wages,  paid  by  Washington,  171 

Wain wright,  John  (d.  1708),  son  of 
Francis  (H.  C.  1686),  temporary 
student  at  Harvard  College,  275,  284 

John  (d.  1739),  nephew  of  Francis 

(H.  C.  1686),  67 

Robert  Dewar,  temporary  student 

at  Harvard  College,  278,  284 

Wakeman,  Rev.  Samuel  (d.  1692),  tem- 
porary student  at  Harvard  College, 
274,  284 

Waldo,  Samuel,  81 

Waldron,  William,  temporary  student 
at  Harvard  College,  276,  284 

Wales,  Prince  of,  56  n,  92  n,  154.  See 
also  George  II 

Walker,    ,    temporary   student   at 

Harvard  College,  276,  284 

Rev.  James  (d.  1874),  404 

Rev.  Zechary  (d.  1700),  temporary 

student  at  Harvard  College,  275,  284 

Wallace,  ,  a  visitor  at  Mount  Ver- 
non, 180,  181,  184 

Walley,  John  (d.  1714),  46;  Councillor, 
32,  35,  43;  death  of,  43  n 

Walter,  Arthur  Maynard  (d.  1807),  son 
of  Rev.  William  (H.  C.  1756),  tem- 
porary student  at  Harvard  College, 
278,  284 

Rev.  Nehemiah  (d.  1750),  assists 

Elijah  Corlet  in  his  school,  140;  his 
elegy  on  Corlet,  140 

Waiver,   ,    temporary   student   at 

Harvard  College,  274,  285 

Ward,  Artemus.  See  Browne,  Charles 
Farrar 

Rev.    Nathaniel    (d.    1652),    264; 

compiles  Body  of  Liberties,  116 

Samuel  (d.  1S00),  temporary  stu- 
dent at  Harvard  College,  277,  2S5 
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Ware,  Harriet,  daughter  of  Rev.  Henry 
(d.  1845).     See  Hall 

Rev.  Henry  (d.  1845),  403-404 

Capt.  John,  206 

Mary  Lee,  v 

- Thornton  Marshall,  A.B.,  death 

of,  announced,  143,  144 

Warfare,  methods  of,  influenced  by  in- 
tercourse with  Indians,  251,  252 

Warner,  Daniel  (d.  1792),  temporary 
student  at  Harvard  College,  278, 
285 

Warren,  Joseph,  temporary  student  at 
Harvard  CoUege,  278,  285 

Richard  (d.  c.  1696),  364 

Hon.  Winslow,  LL.B.,  292 

Warwell,  Michael  Angelo,  342  n 

Washburn,  Artemas  (d.  1792),  tem- 
porary student  at  Harvard  College, 
278,  285 

Hon.   Charles  Grenfill,   A.B., 

145;  accepts  Resident  Membership,  1 

Washington,  Augustine,  half-brother  of 
George,  162  n 

Judge  Bushrod  (d.  1829),  son  of 

John  Augustine,  189,  189  n 

Charles,  brother  of  George,  164  n 

Frances  (Bassett),  wife  of  George 

Augustine,  168,  168  n,  169,"  178,  180, 
187 

George,  President,  315,  334,  341, 

369;  Diary  of,  May- July,  1786,  com- 
municated by  W.  C.  Ford,  161;  text 
of  Diary,  recording  chiefly  the 
weather,  farming  operations,  and 
visitors,  at  Mount  Vernon,  162-205; 
attends  meeting  of  Directors  of  the 
Potomac  Company,  190-192;  toasts 
in  honor  of,  325,  325  n,  333;  death  of, 
331 

George  Augustine,  son  of  Charles, 

164,  164  n,  167,  169,  176,  178,  181, 
184,  187,  196,  203 

Hannah,  185 

John  Augustine,  brother  of  George, 

167,  168,  189  n 

Kitty,  185 

Lawrence,  169,  195,  196 

Lawrence,  Jr.,  195,  196 

Lund,  164,  173,  200,  201 

Martha  (Dandridge)  Custis,  wife 

of  George,  168,  169 

■ Col.    William    (d.    1810),    162  n; 

sends  shrubs  and  seeds  to  Washing- 
ton, 162,  163 


Washington  (continued) 

William  Augustine,  son  of  Augus- 
tine, 162  n 

Waterbury,  Conn.,  a  frontier  town,  253 

Waterhouse,  Dr.  Benjamin  (d.  1846), 
302  n 

David,  16,  24;  Councillor,  17 

Watertown,  church  of,  attended  by  set- 
tlers of  Dedham  for  some  months,  208 

Waters- Winthrop  map  of  New  England, 
115 

Watson,   ,   temporary  student  at 

Harvard  College,  275,  285 

_ i64 


Benjamin  Marston  (d.  1835),  son 

of  John  (d.  1826),  299  n 

John  (d.  1826),  321,  321  n,  342  n; 

charter  member  of  the  Pilgrim  So- 
ciety, 320  n,  321  n 

John  Fanning,  371 

William,    temoorary    student    at 

Harvard  College,  277,  285 

Watts,  Samuel,  79,  80 

Webb,  Rev.  John  (d.  1750),  224 

Joseph,  23 

Webster,  Daniel  (d.  1852),  references  to 
his  Forefathers'  Day  oration,  298  n, 
320,  374,  381;  wears  a  shell  as  a  Pil- 
grim badge,  at  Forefathers'  Day  ball, 
328  n;  gives  Forefathers'  Day  ora- 
tion, 386,  391 

Weed, ,  temporary  student  at  Har- 
vard College,  275,  285 

Weld,  Daniel,  of  Roxbury,  teacher,  his 
petition  for  grant  of  land,  1659,  141; 
question  regarding  his  identity,  142 

John,      son     of      Rev.     Thomas 

(d.  1662),  temporary  student  at 
Harvard  College,  274,  285 

(Welde),  Rev.  Thomas  (d.  1662), 

215;  Overseer  of  Harvard  College, 
124,  125 

Wellington,  Isaac  {d.  1796),  temporary 
student  at  Harvard  College,  278,  285 

Wells,  Edgar  Huidekoper,  A.B., 
145;  transferred  to  roll  of  Corre- 
sponding Members,  143,  288 

Rev.  Thomas.    See  Weld 

Wells,  Me.,  frontier  town,  252;  ap- 
peals for  garrison  aid,  257 

Wenborne,  John,  temporary  student  at 
Harvard  Gollege,  275,  285 

Wendell,  Jacob  (d.  1761),  79,  80,  221, 
224;  dates  of  baptism  and  death, 
224  n 
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Wentworth,  Bcnning,  son  of  Benning 
(II.  C.  1715),  temporary  student  at 
Harvard  College,  276,  285 

Ilonry    (d.  1768),   son  of  Samuel 

(H.  C.  1728),  temporary  student  at 
Harvard  College,  276,  285 

West,  Dep.-Sec.  John  (d.  1691),  15  n; 
sworn,  1687,  12;   1688,  12-13 

Rev.  Samuel  (d.  1807),  quoted,  on 

the  Fathers  of  New  England,  373; 
preaches  Forefathers'  Day  sermon, 
385,  391 

West  field,  frontier  town,  253 

Westminster  Assembly's  Catechisms,  126 

Weston,  Capt.  Coomer,  319 

Thomas,  364 

Westward  movement  in  American  his- 
tory, 250 

Welhercll,  ,  Forefathers'  Day  din- 
ners at  the  inn  of,  301,  309,  312 

Whaley,  Capt.  William,  166,  167 

Whalley,  Edward,  the  regicide,  notes  on 
his  wanderings,  366  n-367  n 

Wharton,  Richard  (d.  1689),  Council- 
lor, 30,  32,  35,  44;   death  of,  44  n 

Wheeler,  Charles,  temporary  student 
at  Harvard  College,  278,  285 

Elnathan,   temporary  student  at 

Harvard  College,  278,  285 

Wheelwright,  Edward  (d.  1900),  por- 
trait of,  presented  to  the  Society,  123, 
144;  bequest  of,  288 

Whig,  term  of  reproach,  377  n 

Whipple,  Charles,  119  n 

Silvester  Gardiner,  temporary  stu- 
dent at  Harvard  College,  278,  285 

Whitaker,  Rev.  Jonathan  (d.  1835),  his 
connection  with  Harvard  College, 
272,  273 

White,  John  (d.  1721),  63  n,  102  n 

Joseph,  great  grandson  of  Pere- 
grine, his  staff,  heirloom  from  Pilgrim 
times,  373  n 

Peregrine  (d.  1704),  son  of  Wil- 
liam (d.  1621),  his  birth,  naming, 
bringing  up,  and  death,  355,  355  n; 
remembered  by  aged  woman  in  1790, 
355  n-356  n 

Susanna  (Fuller),  wife  of  William 

(d.  1621).     Sec  Winslow 

Thomas,  392 

William  (d.  1621),  355  n 

Whitefield,  Rev.  George  (d.  1770),  his 
controversy  with  Harvard  College, 
227-231,  231  n 


Whiting,  Nathan  (Y.  C.  1743),  tem- 
porary student  at  Harvard  College, 
276,  285 

Thurston,   temporary  student  at 

Harvard  College,  277,  285 

Whitmore,  William  Henry,  reproduces 
in  facsimile  the  Body  of  Liberties, 
116  n 

Whitney,  Abel  (d.  1756),  son  of  Rev. 
Aaron  (H.  C.  1737),  temporary  stu- 
dent at  Harvard  College,  276,  285 

David  Rice,  A.M.,  death  of,  an- 
nounced, 402 

Whitridge,  Dr.  Joshua  Barker,  delivers 
Forefathers'  Day  address,  351  n 

Whittier,  John  Greenleaf,  quoted,  on 
Pilgrims  of  Plymouth  and  Quaker 
pilgrims,  372 

Whittingham, ,  temporary  student 

at  Harvard  College,  275,  285 

WhitweU,  Rev.  William  (d.  1781),  tem- 
porary student  at  Harvard  College, 
276,  285 

Wigglesworth,  Rev.  Edward  (d.  1765), 
his  controversy  with  Rev.  George 
Whitefield,  on  behalf  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, 227,  228-231 

George,    A.M.,    on    Nominating 

Committee,  123,  249 

Wilkes,  John  (d.  1797),  96  n 

Willard,  Abel,  temporary  student  at 
Harvard  College,  277,  285 

Joseph.     See  Willard,  Josiah 

Sec.  Josiah,  son  of  Rev.  Samuel 

(H.  C.  1659),  66,  70,  73,  94  n,  104  n, 
107,  108,  110,  224;  letter  from,  64  n; 
arrives  in  Boston,  1717,  102,  102  n; 
sworn,  103;  death  of,  1756,  103, 
103  n-104  n,  104 

Richard    (d.   1697),   son  of  Rev. 

Samuel  (H.  C.  1659),  temporary  stu- 
dent at  Harvard  College,  275,  285 

Samuel     (d.    1848),  son   of    Rev. 

Joseph  (d.  1S04),  temporary  student 
at  Harvard  College,  class  of  1799, 
278  285 

William  III,  King  of  England,  27,  28, 
48  n,  49,  51,  52,  53,  54,  69,  71,  72,74, 
75,  76,  84,  86,  87,  89,  111,  151,  206; 
conspiracy,  by  Papists  and  others, 
for  assassination  of,  47  n;  oath  of 
allegiance  to,  47  n-48  n;  address  to, 
from  Council,  51-52;  death  of,  52  n, 
53,  53  n;  mourning  for,  in  Boston, 
53  n.    See  also  William  and  Mary 
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William  and  Mary,  21,  24,  24  n,  25, 
29  n,  44,  45,  47  n,  48  n,  49,  54,  57, 
88,  97,  99  n,  103,  111,  151;  pro- 
claimed in  Boston,  1689,  24,  24  n. 
See  also  Mary  II;   William  III 

Williams,  Israel  (d.  1788),  81 

■ Nathaniel,  temporary  student  at 

Harvard  College,  275,  285 

■ Roger,  362  n 

Simeon,    temporary    student     at 

Harvard  College,  276,  285 

Thomas,    temporary    student    at 

Harvard  College,  276,  285 

Willoughby,  Jonathan,  son  of  Dep.- 
Gov.  Francis,  temporary  student  at 
Harvard  College,  274,  285 

■ William,  sixth  Baron  Willoughby 

of  Parham,  2 

Wilson, ,  178 

Daniel  (d.  1666),  142 

Daniel,  son  of  Daniel   (d.  1666), 

142 

Daniel  (&.  1658),  142 

Sir  Daniel  (d.  1892),  quoted,  on 

early  settlers  of  Plymouth,  363,  373  n 

Rev.   John    (d.    1667),   327,    336, 

376  n;  Overseer  of  Harvard  College, 
124,  125 

John  (d.  1727),  son  of  Rev.  John 

(d.  1691),  son  of  Rev.  John  (d.  1667), 
temporary  student  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege, 275,  285 

Richard,  mason,  his  contract  for 

building  (with  others)  a  schoolhouse 
in  Cambridge,  1647,  135-137 

Sarah,  adventuress,  sketch  of,  243  n 

William,    temporary    student    at 

Harvard  College,  276,  285 

Winchelsea,  Earl  of.    See  Finch,  Daniel 

Windham,  Conn.,  frontier  town,  253 

Winslow,  Edward  (d.  1655),  Governor 
of  Plymouth  Colony,  332,  341  n, 
342  n,  343  n,  344  n,  346,  355  n,  361  n; 
interesting  copy  of  his  Good  Newes 
from  New  England,  120,  122;  toasts 
in  honor  of,  313,  324 

Edward  (d.  1815),  son  of  Edward 

(d.  1784),  son  of  Isaac  (d.  1738),  298  n, 
301  n,  342  n;  gives  Forefathers'  Day 
oration,  1770,  301,  385,  391 

Isaac  (d.  1738),  son  of  Gov.  Josiah, 

57,  59 

Isaac  {d.  1777),  96 

Gen.  John  (d.  1774),  son  of  Isaac 

(d.  1738),  304 


Winslow  (continued) 

Josiah    id.    1680),    Governor    of 

Plymouth  Colony,  son  of  Gov.  Ed- 
ward, temporary  student  at  Harvard 
College,  274,  285 

Susanna   (Fuller)   White,  wife  of 

Edward,  355  n 

Winsor,  Frederick,  404 

Justin,  quoted,  concerning  Waters- 

Winthrop  map,  115 

Winthrop,  ,  temporary  student  at 

Harvard  College,  about  1662,  275,  285 
•,  -temporary  student  at  Har- 


vard College,  about  1668,  275,  285 

Adam  (d.  1700),   16,  24,  45,  46; 

Councillor,  17,  35,  44;  death  of,  44  n 

Fitz  John  (d.  1707),  son  of  John, 

Jr.,  4  n,  15  n,  89  n;  Councillor,  30, 
32,  35,  44;   death  of,  44  n 

Gov.   John    (d.    1649),    115,    116, 

247,  268,  332,  336,  341,  341  n,  346, 
361  n,  381;  Overseer  of  Harvard 
College,  124,  125;  toasts  in  honor  of, 
322,  324,  350;  quoted,  on  liberty, 
324  n;  attitude  of,  to  Church  of  Eng- 
land, 376  n 

John,  Jr.  (d.  1676),  Governor  of 

Connecticut,  son  of  Gov.  John  (d. 
1649),  44  n,  341  n,  366;  C.  W.  Bowen 
reads  paper  on,  160 

John   (d.   1707).     See  Winthrop, 

Fitz  John 

Robert  Charles  id.  1894),  quoted, 

on  Pilgrims  and  Puritans,  379;  gives 
Forefathers'  Day  address,  387,  391 

Samuel,     temporary    student    at 

Harvard  College,  274,  285 

Wait  (d.  1717),  son  of  John,  Jr., 

16,  24,  45,  46,  56  n,  59;  quoted,  4  n, 
7  n,  14  n,  15  n,  36  n,  42  n;  Council- 
lor, 17,  30,  32,  35,  44;  made  Major- 
General,  1689,  20;  death  of,  44  n 

Wisner,  Rev.  Benjamin  Blydenburg 
(d.  1835),  preaches  Forefathers'  Day 
sermon,  386,  386  n,  391 

Wiswall,  Rev.  Ichabod  (d.  1700),  tem- 
porary student  at  Harvard  College, 
274,  285 

Witchcraft,  law  concerning,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, 1642,  117;  in  Plymouth, 
1636,  382,  382  n;  erroneous  notion 
of  burning  of  witches,  294  n,  384  n; 
witchcraft  laws  and  toleration,  393 

Witches,  popular  impression  that  they 
were  burned  at  Salem,  294 
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Wit  ho,  Nicholas,  mason,  hh  contract 
for  building,  with  others,  a  school- 
house  in  Cambridge,  1647,  136-137 

Witte,  Kenning,  reference  to  book  of 
his  (1001)  containing  a  notice  of  Har- 
vard College,  232 

Wolcott,  Oliver  (d.  1833),  toast  in  honor 
of,  325,  325  n 

Gov.  Roger,  promotes  renewal  of 

publication  of  the  Massachusetts 
Province  Laws,  398-400 

Wood,  Abraham,  252 

Sumner,    temporary    student    at 

Harvard  College,  277,  285 

Woodbery,  John,  210 

Woodbridge,  Rev.  Benjamin  (H.  C. 
1642),  publishes  first  book  by  a  Har- 
vard graduate,  1648,  128,  130;  its 
title,  130-131 

Rev.  Timothy  (d.  1732),  89  n 

Woods,  Fortunatus,  temporary  student 
at  Harvard  College,  276,  285 

Woodstock,  Conn.,  frontier  town,  253; 
settlement  of,  265-266 

Woodward,    ,    temporary    student 

at  Harvard  College,  274,  285 

Cyrus  (d,  1782),  son  of  Rev.  Sam- 
uel (H.  C.  1748),  temporary  student 
at  Harvard  College,  277,  2S5 

Nathaniel,  and  Solomon  Saffery, 

reference  to  map  of  part  of  New 
England  bv,  113,  115 

Sec.  Samuel,   61,   103,   107,   108, 

110;  arrives  in  Boston,  1715,  61,  100, 
100  n;  sworn,  91,  100,  100  n;  ap- 
points J.  Marion  Deputy-Sccretarv, 
101,  101  n;  leaves,  1716,  102,  102  n 

Worcester,  Rev.  Samuel  Melancthon 
(d.  1866),  389  n;  quoted,  on  the 
Pilgrims  and  the  Fathers,  362; 
preaches  Forefathers'  Day  sermon, 
387,  391 


Wright,  Abel  {d.  1707),  temporary  stu- 
dent at  Harvard  College,  class  of 
1709,  275,  285 

Abel  (d.  1797),  temporary  student 

at  Harvard  College,  class  of  1799, 
278,  2S5 

Wybornc,  John,  temporary  student  at 
Harvard  College,  275,  285 

Wyer,  Edward,  temporary  student  at 
Harvard  College,  278,  285 

Wyeth,    ,    temporary    student    at 

Harvard  College,  275,  2S5 

Wylly,  Alexander,  temporary  student 
at  Harvard  College,  278,  285 


X 


j.±..,  A.,  criticises  Forefathers'  Day  cele- 
bration, Boston,  1799,  333-334 
X  Y  Z  Mission,  326  n 


Y 


ANKEE  Doodle,  337 

Yaoeomoco,    now    St.    Mary's,    Md., 

371 
Yeadon,  Richard,  makes  speech  at  com- 
memoration of  departure  of  the  Pil- 
grims from  Delft  Haven,  1853,  387  n, 
391 
York,  Duke  of,  42  n.    See  also  James  II 
York,  Me.,  frontier  town,  252 
Young,     Rev.     Alexander     (d.     1854), 
quoted,  on  use  of  the  terms  Pilgrims, 
forefathers,  eld  comers,  362-363 

Ebenezer,   temporary  student  at 

Harvard  College,  276,  285 

John.     See  Youngs,  John 

Youngs,  John  (d.  c.  1698),  Councillor, 
35,  42  n,  43  n,  44;  death  of,  44;  will 
proved,  44  n 


LOUCHE,  Sir  William,  329  n 
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